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The one-worldedness of the crisis 

Does the collapse of the USSR 
reveal to the U.S. its own future? 



Waiting for bread in Moscow 


by Olga Domanski 

The ramifications of the USSR’s disintegration encir- 
cle the entire globe. That the world has reached a phe- 
nomenal new historic point with the long overdue col- 
lapse of that state-capitalist tyranny that called itself 
Communism, there is no question. The question is why 
are the U.S. rulers not dancing in the streets (as some 
pundits have put it)? Far less is there any kind of danc- 
ing by the American people at this moment when the 
economic morass in the West is deeper than at any time 
since the Depression. The one-worldedness of the crisis 
has never been clearer. What seems demanded, then, is 
a close examination of the USSR’s disintegration for 
what it may reveal not only about that pole, but about 
ourselves. 

COLLAPSE— AND FRAGMENTATION 

What has happened since the sudden, swift, final col- 
lapse was precipitated by the overwhelming 90% vote of 
the long-suppressed Ukrainian people for independence? 
It was that vote that convinced Boris Yeltsin— who had 
been impelled only last August to save Mikhail Gorba ■ 
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chev and the “Soviet” Union, in the interests of his own 
“Great Russian chauvinism”— that he now had to go a 
different route. It took only a week to declare the USSR 
dead, a Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) 
born, and Russia the “rightful successor” to the now- 
dead central government, as Yeltsin took over all minis- 
tries and institutions of the old regime, including first 
and foremost the KGB. 

How short-lived the CIS may be was evident from the 
continuously escalating fragmentation both between 
and within the 12 republics that followed immediately: 

• In the Slavic republics, the long and deep rivalry 
between Russia and Ukraine took its sharpest form in 
the battle over who will control the substantial Baltic 
fleet— with Ukraine’s President Kravchuk ordering the 
entire fleet as well as all ground forces on its soil to take 
an oath of loyalty to Ukraine while Yeltsin insisted the 
full Navy remain under Russian command as “rightful 
successor” to a central government. Other republics an- 
nounced they might follow Ukraine’s example. 

• At the same time there was great anger that Yelt- 
sin’s insistence on immediate price increases for Russia 
was forcing all the other republics to follow suit and 
risk an explosive situation. Less than a week after 
prices were lifted came the first angry demonstrations 
in Russia. By the following week the protests had 
spread throughout the republics. In Tashkent, the capi- 
tal of Uzbekistan, six university students were killed 
and more than 100 wounded in the protests over prices. 

• And everywhere, there is seething nationalism and 
pent-up resentment against the “second class” status 
that had been imposed on them by the rulers of the for- 
mer USSR— including in the many nationalities within 
the Russian republic who are 18% of the population. 

(continued on page 10) 


Philosophic Dialogue — On the new 
edition of Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution pgs. 6,7 

From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 
— the Black dimension and the dialectics of 
liberation p, 4 

On the Inside 



Welfare, unemployment, minimum wages 


Workers 
face state- 
capitalism 

Editor's note: The following column is excerpted from a 
presentation on a forthcoming collection of writings by 
Raya Dunayevskaya on the Marxist-Humanist theory of 
state-capitalism. (See ad on page 2.) 

by Gene Ford 

As a Black worker, I think there is a need to show the 
objectivity of Raya Dunayevskaya’ s state-capitalist theo- 
ry as unseparated from the everyday struggle of work- 
ing people for a decent wage, health benefits and a roof 
overhead, for daily survival. Future employment is not 
promised under capitalism beyond slave-labor working 
conditions, poverty wages, homelessness and starvation. 

With the Department of Labor rate of unemployment 
at 7% nationwide and 23,600,000 people on food stamps, 
capitalism itself has run out in some ways. We know the 
state will take its economic shortcomings out on the 
backs of labor, take us back to the whipping post of 
slavery. Our slavemasters are reaching for an economic 
dictatorship, where “big” businessmen determine the 
“laws” of the land, while they separate economics from 
the human being. 

STRIKE AS WEAPON AGAINST LABOR 

That is reflected in how the labor unions’ “greatest” 
weapon, the strike, has been attacked on all fronts by 
judges, lawyers, and state bureaucrats and politicians. If 
they haven’t made it illegal to strike by enforcing court 
injunctions, they have fired striking workers, who 
should have a right as the majority within society, who 
built society, to determine their own future. The compa- 
nies and the state, beginning with Reagan, have used 
the strike, as with PATCO, as a weapon against labor to 
(continued on page 3) 
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ANC 
at the 

crossroads 

by Lou Turner j 

We have seen that inside the nationalist parties, the will to 
break with colonialism is linked with another quite differ- 
ent will: that of coming to friendly agreement with it. With- 
in these parties, the two processes will sometimes continue 
side by side. -Frantz Fanon 

The political situation in South Africa moved into a 
new phase at the end of 1991 with the convening of the 
Convention for a Democratic South Africa, or Codesa 
(Dec. 20-21), while the crisis on the ground remains un- 
changed. The conference of 19 political parties and 
groupings, including the National Party government of 
F.W. de Klerk, the ANC and Gatsha Buthelezi’s reac- 
tionary Inkatha, met to talk about future talks for a 
new South Africa constitution. 

CRISIS OF BLACK POWER 

Despite ANC president Nelson Mandela’s declaration 
that the ANC is “not prepared to be coopted into the ex- 
isting structure of government,” that is precisely the 
process now underway. The ANC has already entered 
into various interim arrangements with the de Klerk 
government on different fronts, including Mandela’s 
public support of the de Klerk regime against the elec- 
toral onslaught of the rival far right Conservative Party 
in recent by-elections. (See also the November, 1991 
News & Letters lead article, “Southern Africa in the 
crucible of western-backed barbarism.”) 

The most alarming cooptation of the ANC was dis- 
closed at the end of 1991 when it was reported that a 
conference on regional security is expected to take place 
which would include officers of the ANC’s Umkhonto 
we Sizwe (MK) army, “homeland” military commands, 
NATO, the Namibian government and a delegation from 
the notorious South African Defense Force! 

Not surprisingly, the New York Time’s Christopher 
Wren eagerly dubbed Codesa the historic beginning of 
Black political power in South Africa, claiming that 
“Until now, the country’s Black majority has been ex- 
cluded from political decisions” (NYT, Dec. 21, 1991). 
While the gullible Wren may have fallen for de Klerk’s 
latest maneuver to hold on to power, which included his 
lashing out at the ANC for not dissolving its inactive 

(continued on page 5) 


On welfare and angry 

Los Angeles, Cal.— I am a mother on welfare with 
three children, and one of my children is severely emo- 
tionally disturbed. As things stand now, the state of 
California is not even in compliance with the law when 
it comes to some of the required services and program 
policies for emotionally disturbed children. 

This is very, very urgent: children are not being 
treated appropriately, but then after they reach a 
certain age, the laws don’t apply. The youth are just 
left floundering, and they become the next genera- 
tion of homeless mentally ill, or recidivist criminals. 

Now Governor Wilson is proposing a budget with a 
25% cut in welfare benefits— an immediate 10% cut and 
then a further 15% cut for “able-bodied recipients.” If 
those cuts don’t go through the legislature, he plans to 
put an initiative on the November ballot. His plan is 
“divide and conquer”: he is pitting the welfare budget 
against the budget for schools. 

I have a friend with two children. Her monthly grant 
is $663 a month plus food stamps. She was recently 
looking for an apartment, for no more than 
$500/month— and even that would leave her only 
$163/month for gas, phone, electric, transportation, 
clothes and all non-food items for the family. But no 
one would rent a one-bedroom to a mother with two 
children and, in Los Angeles, rents are so high that you 
just can’t get a two-bedroom for $500, even in the worst 
neighborhoods. 

In fact, when you’re on welfare, no one wants to 
rent to you at all. They assume you’re out to defraud 
them; they think that when you get your check each 


month you immediately go to the racetrack, the 
bars, the drug dealer— every type of vice. But that is 
so ridiculous. 

With the proposed cuts, the total pant for a woman 
with two children would be $500! Wilson’s spokeswom- 
an said that the idea behind the cuts is that people will 
seek and find work as the benefits go down. But where 
are the jobs? Thousands of people are being laid off each 
week in this state! With such reduced benefits there is 
no money even for bus fare. You become more and more 
isolated. You spend each moment struggling to survive. 

A lot of women are going to end up homeless, out on 
the street with their kids. I guess that will make Wilson 
happy: at least they won’t be on welfare any more. 

— Angry woman of color on welfare 


Almost homeless and mad 

Chicago, 111.— Recently I moved here and became 
part of Chicago’s unemployed. Trying to get Public Aid 
was just as dehumanizing as trying to find a job and 
both are pretty much impossible today. My caseworker 
told me right from the start that I’m in a no-win situa- 
tion because if I qualify for cash assistance ($165/month 
for any one who is single), then I’m not allowed to pay 
my rent which is $350/month. The reason is if my rent 
exceeds the cash I would be eligible for, and if I pay it, 
“it is considered income which must be accounted for” 
even if I borrow it, in which case I’m not considered 
“needy” and the cash assistance would be terminated. 

(continued on page 2) 
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Welfare means war against women 


by Terry Moon 

As the recession deepens with no end in sight and 
thousands more people are thrown onto the welfare 
roles, what is deepening is the brutal, punitive and al- 
most Nazi-like mentality towards people— especially 
women— on welfare. Governments want to implement 
laws from directly controlling women’s fertility to forced 
labor. From our right to control our own bodies to the 
freedom to walk the streets and to choose with whom 
we wish to live, our most basic human rights are under 
escalating attack. 

While governors, crazed by cash shortages, see wel- 
fare moms, their children and those on general assis- 
tance as a popular target to make up their shortfalls, in- 
flation alone has made life unbearable for those on 
“aid.” 

In Illinois the purchasing power of the average Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) grant is less 
than half of what it was in 1970; and, while the state of 
Illinois says that a family of three needs $777 a month 
for only the barest necessities, the maximum AFDC 
grant is $645, including food stamps. Yet Illinois Gover- 
nor Jim Edgar now proposes cutting $57 million from 
Public Aid. 

WELFARE FAMILIES ATTACKED 

But lack of funds alone does not explain the control- 
ling attitude and inhuman experimentation being done 
on welfare families: 

• Norplant, a new contraceptive for women that 
is implanted in the upper arm and is effective for 
seven years, was immediately seen by many as a 
way to control the fertility of poor women. Ku Klux 
Klanner David Duke, calling his Nazi idea “tough 
love,” proposed paying off mothers on welfare if 
they use Norplant. Nor is he alone: politicians in 
Kansas and California want to use Norplant to con- 
trol poor women’s fertility. 

• In New Jersey the Senate just approved cutting off 
additional benefits to welfare mothers who dare to have 
more children and to eliminate payments to those who 
fail to train for non-existent jobs or go to school. Gover- 
nor Tommy Thompson made an end run around the 
Wisconsin legislature to impose his plan of forcing teen- 
age mothers to marry and to penalize them if they have 
more children, California’s Governor Wilson plans to let 
the voters be responsible for the carnage done to those 
on welfare by letting them vote on his proposal to cut 
AFDC grants. (See “Black/Red View” p. 5.) 

• Trying to follow Governor Engler of Michigan who 
brutally cut off all General Assistance aid, Illinois Gov- 
ernor Edgar only pays nine months of General Assis- 
tance benefits and will cut that to six months in July, 
assuring a huge leap in homelessness, despair and 
death. 

Clearly those who run this country are out of con- 
trol as they take advantage of the U.S.’s blighted 
economy to implement their twisted notions of how 
poor people should act, of what they should be. 
What Engler has done in Michigan, what Wilson and 
Edgar want to do in California and Illinois will 
mean people will die. Oh, their bodies may not pile 
up in the streets, but they will die nevertheless. Ed- 
gar doesn’t care. After all, he made a campaign 
promise not to raise taxes. If poor people become 


some 


homeless, children suffer malnutrition and 
people die so he can be re-elected — so be it. 

What is terrifying is that this really is still only the 
tip of the iceberg. Wyoming’s legislature actually made a 
proposal to pay a woman’s childbirth expenses if she 
would put her baby up for adoption; this is the country 
that jails pregnant women addicted to drugs while it de- 
nies them places in drug rehabilitation centers; this is 
the country that wants to penalize poor women if they 
have children but has just denied them the right to 
learn that abortion is— for now— a legal option. 

BUSH BLAMES THE POOR— AGAIN! 

Precisely because the economic reality spells out de- 
pression, unemployment and poverty, Bush’s ideological 
offensive goes into high gear. Bush wants us to think 
that it is not this inhuman capitalist system that grows 
more decrepit by the minute, that throws thousands out 
of work— and literally into the streets— that is at fault. 
No, we are to blame those on welfare— mostly women 
and children and the disabled. We are to view them as 
less than human, as lazy, as promiscuous, as women 
who express their greed by having children, who cheat 
and lie and would do anything to keep from taking one 
of those great living wage jobs that are just out there 
waiting for them. 

What all of them discount— don’t even see— is that 
these human beings, who politicians from California to 
New Jersey want to manipulate and experiment on, not 
only speak elegantly for themselves, but have a passion, 
anger and Reason to rip this rotten society up by its 
roots. One such woman tells her story on page one. She 
signed her article: “Angry woman of color on welfare.” 


Women- 

Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

On Jan. 22, the anniversary of the Supreme Court 
decision legalizing women’s right to abortion, Roe 
vs. Wade, over 450 women and men held a high spir- 
ited march through downtown Chicago, III. Despite 
a cold pouring rain and fears that Roe vs. Wade may 
be overturned by the reactionary Supreme Court, 
the spirit that pervaded the demonstration was: we 

can make a difference and “We will not go back!” 

* * * 

More than 100 Korean “comfort girls” (many in their 
70s) and their survivors demonstrated, Jan. 14, against 
Japanese Prime Minister Kiichi Miyazawa’s visit to 
Seoul. After 50 years, the Japanese government has fi- 
nally admitted that its army forced tens of thousands of 
Korean women into brothels during World War II. Now, 
if Japan would only do something to stop their ongoing 
sex tours to Korea. 

♦ * * 

The problems Polish women confront were heightened 
when Poland’s Congress of Physicians voted in Decem- 
ber to strip medical licenses from doctors who perform 
abortions, except to save a woman’s life or in cases of 
pregnancy from rape. They also pledged to lobby to end 
the country’s 35-year-old law legalizing abortion. 


The Marxist-Humanist Theory 
of State-Capitalism — 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 
a major new collection— off the press in March 1992 


This new collection of Raya Dunayevskaya’s writ- 
ings spans over 40 years— from the early 1940s to 
the 1980s. it contains 16 documents culled from 
those years— many never published before. Because 
of the importance of grasping the meaning of the 
collapse of what called itself Communism in Russia 
and East Europe, we have issued this collection of 
writings on the 50th anniversary of Raya 

Dunayevskaya’s unique theory of state-capitalism. 

* * * 

“The hardest thing for an intellectual to see [is] 
that... not a single step ahead can be taken out of 
the chaos and the Plan, the privacy of monopoly 
and the community of state power, economic cri- 
ses and world wars— not a single step out of 
these calamities can be taken until that one 
thing, the mode of labor, is changed... An abso- 
lutely new form of labor would have to arise. ” 

— From “Presentation on Form and Plan” (1950) 

“Because state-capitalism is not just a Russian 
but a world phenomenon, it gave capitalism a new 
lease on life. While the first appearance of state- 
capitalism was via counter-revolution, transform- 
ing the workers’ state into a state-capitalist society, 
the objective pull from world production and the 
world market imposed itself on the new national 
revolutions in the post-World War 11 era, as they 
remained in a statist framework. That absolute con- 
tradiction remains to plague us. ” 

— From “Not by Practice Alone: 

The Movement from Theory ” (1984) 



* Selections from the original 1941-43 
study of Russia as a state-capitalist 
society 


of 


* Studies on the relationship 
Marx’s Capital to Hegel’s Logic 

* Analysis of state-capitalism in Chi- 
na and the Third World 

* Writings on the global economic 
crisis in the 1970s and 1980s 

Watch for special pre-publication offer 
in March N&L or write to News & 

Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, IL 
60605 or call 312/663-0839 


Close bogus clinics! 

Los Angeles, Cal.— On Saturday, Jan. 11, pro- 
choice activists from a variety of organizations including 
the National Organization for Women (NOW) and 
WHAM! (Women’s Health Action and Mobilization) be- 
gan a campaign aimed at educating the public about 
right-wing anti-abortion bogus “clinics” in our commu- 
nities. These “clinics” parade as “pregnancy counseling 
centers,” but give women nothing but a pregnancy test 
from an over the counter kit and an anti-abortion brain- 
washing session. 

I participated in a lively protest at a bogus clinic 
in San Bernardino. Thirty women and men, carrying 
signs saying “Fraud Busters” and “Stop Telling 
Lies,” loudly called attention to the false advertising 
and non-medical status of this operation. The perpe- 
trators of this psychic violence could not directly 
deny our charges and had to admit to the press that 
they are affiliated only with the “Right-to-Life 
League” and not with any medical associations. 

Other feminists are working on changing the Yellow 
Page listings and advertising guidelines in various com- 
munities. While I do have some trouble with the strate- 
gic adoption of a narrow focus on “consumer advocacy” 
and “truth in advertising,” I still feel that this repre- 
sents a proactive change in the tenor of the the repro- 
ductive rights movement in Southern California. 

— Jennifer 
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To qualify for this one-time cash assistance I was 
required to apply for unemployment compensation 
even though I knew I was not qualified since I left 
my job “voluntarily.” I had to waste my time in a 
long line for four hours just to be rejected, but I 
didn’t “know” that I was rejected for a month. Once 
the Public Aid office found that out, it took them 
more than ten days to issue me the measly check. 

By this time I had gotten a temporary job and made 
more than $165 so I was not allowed to get the money. 
The whole thing was a total waste of time and just a 
way for the government to abuse and dehumanize me. 
Five days after I was rejected I got a memo from Public 
Aid saying, “You are a mandatory Project Chance regis- 
trant. You must attend orientation and job search ap- 
pointments to remain eligible... Failure to attend with- 
out good cause may result in reduction or cancellation 
of your assistance...An assessment to determine what 
program activity you can benefit from will be made.” 

Who says there is no government-enforced labor or 
ideological indoctrination under Western-style capital- 
ism! — Young, female and fed-up 

• 

Austin, Texas 

Linen workers protest 

Editor’s note: Since September 1991, National Linen Ser- 
vice workers in Austin, Texas, most of whom are Chicanas, 
have been coming out of the plant on their half-hour lunch 
time, marching and chanting, "We want justice!” They are 
protesting the company’s plan to either fire them or force 
them to relocate to another plant, losing all their seniority 
and starting at minimum wage. With their self-organiza- 
tion they have gathered widespread community support. 
Below we print excerpts of an interview with several of the 
women workers. 

M: We’re out here picketing because we want to keep 
our same positions and money at the new plant. They 
wanted to take us at minimum wage and now the work- 
ers voted in the union at the new plant. They haven’t 
told us whether they are going to take us or not. As far 
as we know, we’ll be out of a job. 

I don’t think what they are doing is fair. There are 
people who have been working here 15, 20 years. I’ve 
only been here five or six years but I'm a single parent. 

L: I’m saddened by this situation because I have to 
help my husband with the bills. I’m sure there’s a lot of 
single parents working here. 

It hurts us. We have feelings and we’re feeling 
from our hearts. They told us that it was us that 
made the money for them so they could buy the oth- 
er plant and now they tell us that’s not true. That’s 
hurting us because we work hard. Every day, Mon- 
day through Friday, we’re here from 8:00 to 4:30 do- 
ing oUr jobs and doing the best we can. 

R: In the early part of the year we had a meeting and 
Mr. Reinhart and Mr. Golden said we were going over to 
the new plant. In September they posted a letter on the 
board, without telling us, that said all of us were going 
to be terminated. The letter said they hoped it wouldn’t 
affect our families. Which it is. How are we going to 
support the kids, with Christmas and people trying to 
buy houses and everything? 

Working conditions could improve a lot. They are 
putting a lot on the head seamstress, tripling the 
work they do in the back. The company is angry be- 
cause we got people to help us, like the county com- 
missioner, Governor Ann Richards and the water 
commissioner— everybody’s helping. 

We’ve come out every day, in the rain, even when it’s 
cold. Sometimes the manager gets mad and he asks, 
when is this all going to stop. It’s not going to stop until 
they! tell us they are going to take us all— with all our 
benefits— and not start at minimum wage. We’ll be out 
har^every day until we get what we need. 
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GM Xmas bonus: plant closings, lay-offs 


— GM retiree 




Los Angeles, Cal.— “Generous Motors” an- 
nounced on Dec. 18 it will close 21 plants for good and 
eliminate 74,000 jobs by 1995. The number of mental 
and manual workers will be cut in half compared with 
those who were working in 1985. 

This cutback does not include jobs at the top, or cuts 
in their fat salaries. What got me was these top blood- 
suckers did not name the plants they will close. They 
held this final decision until February. This was their 
Christmas bonus for the thousands of families. These 
thieves know what they are doing: pitting worker 
against worker, community against community and the 
U.S. against Canada. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.— Since 
Labor Day, GM had scheduled two Sat- 
urdays of overtime per month and al- 
most nine hours production per shift. 
Then came the bombshells from GM, 
and they went from all this overtime to 
cancelling overtime for December and 
reopening the plant a week late after 
the holidays. 

We have even heard talk about 
brand new plants, including the 
Poletown Cadillac plant in Detroit, as 
possibilities for closing. Many work- 
ers came down here from Leeds in 
Missouri and bought houses. Now ev- 
erything is up in the air. So many 
others came here after other plant 
closings. One guy has worked in six 
plants in four different states and 
hardly has ten years seniority. 


Even if this plant stays open, there will be more cuts. 
Out of 600 total in the body shop, 100 workers on days 
and 100 on nights would be out. 

Since 1972, when the UAW refused to support wild- 
cats and even broke up picket lines, there is something 
missing from every new contract. Since the last contract 
you have to come up with more than “personal busi- 
ness” to take off for personal business. The company 
then can threaten with putting you on report, suspen- 
sion and firing for time off. The union’s idea of job secu- 
rity is “producing a quality product.” 

We might lose up to 100 white shirts in the plant. 
They get more agreements with the union to tighten up 
on workers, they don’t need some of the company su- 
pervisors. — GM worker 



I What is a casual? 

New York, N.Y.— What is the lot of a casual in 
unionized freight trucking? To be used up and discarded 
at will. To be a member of the union, pay $500 for your 
book or you can’t work, pay monthly dues, but have no 
protection. 

“Many are called but few are chosen,” as the Bible 
says. I have seen so many drivers and dockmen pass 
through here. Very, very few ever make the “seniority 
list” (permanent employee). They work a few days here 
and there, or months steady, a year, then you don’t see 
them. “That guy? He complained too much.” The oth- 
er? He was in the opposition in the local union; the 
union told the dispatcher not to use him. 

Casuals work hard, do their best. They back trail- 
ers into narrow docks on narrow side streets with 
cars double-parked all over. How you get the freight 
off is your problem. The company doesn’t supply 
you with a pallet jack, hand truck, dolly or leadbar. 
What they call an accident is any scratch, dent, or 
trouble of any kind. A chargeable accident is cause 
for immediate dismissal. 

I saw this guy, his company shut down and he had to 
start all over again— at 85% pay. There are a lot like 
him out there, and any one of us might be there again, 
with the climate in unionized trucking. So he busted his 
backside for six or eight months, trying to make the list. 
He finally got on, so he’s on his 30-day probation (yes, 
after eight months or however long as a casual, you 
start your probation and your 18 months to get to full 
pay). Well, he got fired. Backing up, a guy guiding him 
didn’t watch the top of his trailer, he cracked a board in 
his back door. That’s all— $20 worth of damage to his 
own trailer. Chargeable accident, you’re out. Eight 
months down the drain. 

Every day you work as a casual is your first day. 
And could be your last. I’ve seen guys work through 
their lunch hour and breaks— for free. The union says 
they cannot be made to do that. But the dispatcher 
doesn’t need to give you work tomorrow either, and if 
he asks you to do him a favor, get that hot pickup be- 
fore they close.. .well, what would you do? Maybe tomor- 
row you’ll have a small accident; maybe they’ll do you a 
favor and overlook it if you bust your butt to- 
day. ..maybe. Nothing is sure. 

This is what “casual abuse” means. This is one of the 
things Ron Carey said he would address. Now that he’s 
the Teamsters union head, can we start to do something 
about this abuse? — John Marcotte 

Electronic surveillance 

New York, N. Y.— About 40% of New York-area 
companies use electronic surveillance techniques to spy 
on their workers in order to increase productivity, ac- 
cording to a 1990 study. If this rate of spying exists 
elsewhere in the U.S., far more workers are subjected to 
it than the six million estimated by Congress in the 
mid-1980s. 

In addition to electronic surveillance being “degrad- 
ing,” “demoralizing” and “hard on the nerves,” as 
workers’ complaints gathered by the 9 to 5 National As- 
sociation of Working Women show, it also produces 
physical ailments, like headaches, back pain, exhaustion, 
soreness in wrists and shoulders and extreme anxiety. 

Such attempts to increase productivity are, however, 
only a temporary way station in many industries, where 
human telephone agents are already being replaced by 
“automated attendants” that the caller activates by 
pushing buttons on the phone. Fortune magazine calls 
this “the hottest trend in telecommunications.” 
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Arco: ‘PIC’ pitched 

Carson Cal. —Members of the ARCO unit of Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Local 1-128 scored a vic- 
tory in December against management and the Local 
bureaucracy. Back in October we voted to get out of the 
company’s Partners in Change (PIC) committee (a 
“team concept”). Our International Reps and the Local 
President ruled our vote out of order, (see November 
1991 News & Letters). 

By November they had agreed that if we had a day- 
long secret ballot like that used for elections and con- 
tract votes it would be a legal vote. 

A week before the vote, PIC finally did something 
publicly — they administered a survey of workers’ at- 
titudes towards the company. They were surprised 
when they found that many, as many as 15-20%, re- 
fused to even accept a copy of the survey. From 
what other workers who filled it out said they wrote 
down I doubt we’ll ever hear the results. 

Some of the union members in PIC (including the Lo- 
cal President) put out a flyer saying the opponents of 
PIC were “liars” and just upset they didn’t get a spot 
on the committee. To tell us what PIC had accom- 
plished they wrote that it took “six months just to trust 
each other as individuals.” Six months. That’s all? As 
one worker said, “I’ve been here 22 years and I 
wouldn’t trust management in 60 years.” Even foremen 
were going around trying to influence a union vote. 

The day of the vote, discussion in the plant turned 
to the auto workers’ experience. The fact that “team 
concept” and “quality circles” effectively busted the 
union while leaving it intact affected people a lot. 
They didn’t want that, so on Dec. 6 it was 61% to get 
out of PIC. 

Our victory, as important as it is, is only a start. We 
still have to fight for wage parity with other local refin- 
eries (as much as $3 more an hour). Any grievance of 
substance has to go to arbitration. Just this past month 
traces of arsenic and lead were found in the drinking 
water system. And the bosses are constantly attacking 
our working conditions— as one worker put it, “If this 
place ever closes down, management won’t have any 
trouble finding jobs. They need lots of wardens for the 
jails.” — Member, OCAW Local 1-128 
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Pension funds stolen 

Los Angeles, Cal.— I am worried about the 
workers’ pension funds. It was in the Los Angeles 
Times recently how Robert Maxwell stole half a billion 
dollars of his workers’ pension funds. Of course our Re- 
publican Governor Pete Wilson made Maxwell look like 
a piker. Wilson took or stole $1.9 billion from the pen- 
sion funds of the state employees to try to balance the 
California state budget. The money Wilson stole belongs 
to the employees. It came from their earnings, just like 
the General Motors workers’ pension. I have been told 
our GM pension fund is safe. The steelworkers and mil- 
lions of other workers thought their pension funds were 
safe. They are in the hands of capitalist thieves. Noth- 
ing is safe from them. 

Lynn Martin, Secretary of Labor, recently announced 
that “a number of large [pension fund] plans, steel, 
auto and airline industries are underfunded,” and that 
during the year 1990 “employers terminated 11,800 
pension plans.” During the 1980s of Reagan and Bush 
more than $22 billion of workers’ pension funds were 
stolen by the capitalists. When investments were yield- 
ing high returns, these damned rascals would declare 
that the pension plan is “overfunded” and take the 
workers’ money out, and use the money to buy out their 
competitors or invest overseas. This is legal! 

They steal workers’ production through the sys- 
tem of capitalist production, so I guess they think 
stealing pension funds is legal also. Large pension 
funds also attract other greedy rogues who swoop 
down and buy the company or corporation, then 
drain the pension fund for themselves, by shutting 
the firm down and reopening it later without a pen- 
sion plan. This stealing is legal also! Another way 
for the capitalist to steal is to declare that the plan 
now only covers full-time permanent workers, and 
from then on all workers but his son-in-law are part- 
time workers. More than 40 million workers in this 
country are now part-time. They can’t be sure of a 
full week’s work and never a retirement fund. 

Karl Marx was right on target when he saw that even 
making workers work 24 hours a day and live on air 
couldn’t keep capitalism developing and growing. Marx 
also predicted that the failure to reproduce labor means 
the death of their whole system. It’s high time to come 
up with a system that can produce necessities for people 
instead of needs for an industrial-military complex and 
an army of bureaucratic parasites who live off our sweat 
and misery. — Felix Martin 

| Workshop Talks 

(continued from page 1) 

break organized labor. In a sense they have attempted 
to turn the strike into its opposite. 

How can the state and the companies, working hand 
in hand, just void the basic rights of a human being to a 
decent wage, health care and a livelihood? They have 
robbed us of that which is most valuable, the heart of 
all wealth, human labor. Bourgeois democracy, we can 
see, has its limits and is not enough. 

The strike, to me, represents the worker’s democratic 
right to withhold his/her labor by peaceful or 
nonpeaceful means to determine his/her future. The 
heart of the strike lies in the need— no, the demand— of 
labor to control production and take over the factories, 
which, of course, the state will never allow lawfully or 
peacefully. 

As a weapon of labor, the strike cannot be seen as a 
stagnant tactic, void of philosophy. That void has left 
the labor unions bureaucratic, defenseless pawns in the 
companies’ hands, and made workers the victims of the 
labor union attitude of compromise with the companies. 

The unique theory of state-capitalism projected by 
Raya Dunayevskaya did not stand still— a constant de- 
velopment took place over 50 years— it grew out of her 
economic analysis of Russia in the 1940s. The most in- 
dicting voice against state-capitalism calling itself Com- 
munism was the laborer, but who was listening? Who 
could hear his/her voice without philosophy? 

What distinguishes Raya Dunayevskaya’ s theory of 
state-capitalism from all others is its roots in the Marx- 
ism of Marx, Marx’s “new humanism,” the only alter- 
native to this state-capitalist age we live in. Her concept 
of Marxist economics is unseparated from its philosoph- 
ic root. Philosophy illuminates economic reality and 
goes unseparated from Raya Dunayevskaya’s character- 
ization of the 1974-75 recession as “no more economic 
booms” here in the U.S. and worldwide. 

Central to Dunayevskaya’s theory of state-capitalism 
is the concept of the human subject, the laborer, and 
Marx’s vision of a society of freely associated labor. Her 
analysis of state-capitalism must go unseparated from 
“Human power is its own end,” a true movement of self 
that calls for a New Humanism. That’s why 
Dunayevskaya’s Absolute Method, reflected in her state- 
capitalist theory of the 1980s, goes unseparated from 
the Absolute for our age, Marxist-Humanism. 

Oddly enough, what attracted me to Marxist-Human- 
ism in 1978-79 were those abstract philosophical con- 
cepts of “being,” “other,” “self,” “movement of self.” 
Hegel and Fanon led me on a path to Marx and Raya 
Dunayevskaya, because it was a new language and I 
wanted to understand it and help to develop it. We must 
continue to feel excitement about working out these 
ideas of freedom. That need goes unseparated from our 
work on the labor movement, women’s struggles, the 
Black dimension as an ongoing movement or youth as 
the continuator of historic reason.. The future. 
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Speech to the "Black/Red" Conference of 1969 

The Black dimension and the 
dialectics of liberation 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: On the occasion of Black History Month, 
we publish excerpts of Raya Dunayevskaya’s speech to the 
“Black/Red Conference, ” held in Detroit, Michigan, on Jan. 
12, 1969. Coming in the midst of her work on Philosophy 
and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and Rom Marx 
to Mao, the discussions that followed her presentation 
proved of crucial importance in her development of this 
book. The full text of the speech, plus excerpts from the 
discussion and her Summation, is available for $1 as a 
pamphlet from News and Letters Committees, reissued at 
Dunayevskaya’s request in August, 1986. See also The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Vol. VII, microfilm 
#4438. 

Besides labor and thought, we have some colors that 
are not accidental which we should talk about today: 
black and red. Black and red stand for the actual move- 
ent of society. 

Let’s start in 1831, Nat Turner’s Revolt. That was 
the same year some whites in New England started a 
paper called the Liberator, stimulated by the move- 
ment of the slaves in the South. The coalescence of 
these two forces led finally to the Civil War. But that’s 
not why I’m choosing 1831 for today’s discussion. I’m 
choosing it for Nat Turner’s Revolt— he tried to be free 
and he was hanged for it— and I’m choosing it because 
that was the year that a man named Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel died. He was a German philosopher 
who dealt only with thought in ivory towers, yet what 
Nat Turner did and thought is related to Hegel, though 
they were of course quite unknown to each other.... 

Now there was another revolt that took place at the 
same time [as Nat Turner’s], and the white rulers were 
sure that there had been a conspiracy. Turner denied it: 
“I see, sir, you doubt my word. But cannot you think 
the same idea which prompted me might prompt others 
as well as myself to this undertaking?” Here is a sup- 
posedly unintelligent man, and he recognizes that as 
great as is his own struggle for freedom, it is impossible 
that he, though he heard the voices from heaven, 
thought of it alone. He is absolutely sure that the Spirit, 
meaning the objective movement for freedom, and the 
people fighting for freedom are the same thing. 

How these two movements— objective and subjective, 
idea of freedom and people fighting for free- 
dom-function together, is what we are going to be 
learning today. It is called dialectics. We will see how 
they come to jam up against each other, and coalesce or 
not coalesce, depending on whether you win or lose. If 
we can find out what it was when the Greeks estab- 
lished it, and what it was when Hegel established it, and 
what it is with Marx— we will know all there is to know 
about philosophy. 

Dialectics originally meant “dialect” or talking— and 
the Greeks had a very high opinion of it if it was the 
philosophers who were doing the talking. They had the 
first democracy for the citizens, but not for the slave 
laborers. The idea was that if you, the philosopher, 
talked to someone, and he had an idea that opposed 
yours, and you then contemplated, you would finally 
come up with an idea that was totally different than ei- 
ther one originally was. It is true that you get some 
movement that way, but because the talk that went on 
was the talk of only intellectuals, it was contemplation 
alone or the viewing of things, not the doing of any- 
thing. 

What was different about it when Hegel got to re-es- 
tablish it for our age? We had moved from 500 B.C., 
when there was a slave society, to 1789 when there was 
a French Revolution, the greatest revolution that had 
ever happened. And the people, the sans-culottes, the 
enrages, the indignant hearts— they had something to 
say about things. They were saying they were glad they 
got rid of Louis XVI, but what did they get with the 
overthrow of the monarchy? Why was there still a dis- 
tinction between “passive citizens” and “active citi- 
zens”— especially when the so-called “passive citizens” 
were the ones who were doing all the work? They want- 
ed to know why they all shouldn’t be able to discuss 
things. 

THIS FRENCH REVOLUTION was such a 
challenge to the people in the ivory towers, like Hegel, 
that he couldn’t help reflecting it. So that when he be- 
gan to talk about dialectic, it didn’t mean only thoughts 
bumping up against each other, it meant action. It 
meant development through contradiction, the develop- 
ment of ideas, and of actual history, and of the class 
struggle. It was this development that is of the es- 
sence. 

Nevertheless, since Hegel did restrict himself to ideas, 
even though his philosophy reflected actual history, 
something more was needed. When Nat Turner led his 
rebellion and Hegel died in 1831, Marx was 13 years 
old. He didn’t know anything about either one of them. 
But 13 years later, in 1844, he created the greatest phi- 
losophy of freedom, humanism. He built it on the dialec- 
tic. But he said ideas don’t float in air. There are people 
who have ideas. Marx included man himself, men who 
think, who struggle for freedom, who try to unite the 
idea of freedom with the actual struggle for freedom. He 
refused to bow either to capitalism or to communism. 
He said that in place of either the profit motive of capi- 
talism, or the collective form of property of communism, 
the important thing was the self-development of man. 

In creating this philosophy, he heard about and col- 


laborated with the Abolitionists, Black and white, in 
this country who were struggling against slavery. Some 
so-called Marxists said, well, of course, they were 
against slavery— but the slaves just wanted the freedom 
to be exploited by the capitalist. They thought they were 
much wiser because they wanted freedom from the capi- 
talists, too. Marx showed them that they were crazy be- 
cause freedom and thinking are always concrete. In the 
actual dialectic of liberation— that is, in the actual rela- 
tion of thought to act, in the actual development— you 
have to arouse and elicit from the population many, 
many forces. The greatest force is labor, but there are 
others, such as the youth, and in America the greatest 
of these other forces is the Black masses. Marx told the 
whites who thought they were superior because they 
were free: Look at you, you don’t even have a national 
labor union— and you can’t organize one because labor 
in the white skin cannot be free while labor in the Black 
skin is branded. This wasn’t only “dialectics” or “phi- 
losophy.” This was the way it was. We finally had the 
Civil War in the U.S., and the first national labor union 
came after that. 

It was by establishing labor as the center, and the 
unity of thought and practice as necessary, and by jam- 
ming up all these new ideas into a new philosophy of 
liberation that Marx was able to establish the First 
Workingmen’s International. 

Okay. Now let’s get down to writing our new book, 
Philosophy and Revolution. To do that, there are two 
more dates, this time in the 20th centuiy, that we have 
to consider before we get to the 1960s and the “Eco- 



Black and white UAW workers walk out of G.M. 
plant to begin strike in 1946. 


nomic Reality and Dialectics of Liberation” we came to 
discuss. One of those dates is 1920; the other is 1936. 

FIRST, 1920. Remember, please, that past history 
is also present history. All history is contemporary, be- 
cause we always see past history with the eyes of today. 
It is important to remember that because today it is so 
hard to get communication started between Black and 
red. The Blacks who don’t want to talk to the white im- 
perialists wind up not talking to any whites. And the 
tragedy is that it inhibits their struggle, not the other 
way around— because you have to have the majority of 
the people to win. 

Harold Cruse has just published a book called the 
Crisis of the Negro Intellectual. He thinks the trouble 
is that the Blacks don’t remember their history, the real 
history of the 1920s when we had the beginnings of the 
nationalist movement with Marcus Garvey and what 
was then called the “new Negro.” He feels if they re- 
membered their history, they would have their real 
rights. He is right and wrong at the same time. It is 
true you have to know your past— but the intellectuals 
wno write today and try to tell you that W.E.B. DuBois 
and Garvey were great, but Marx is not, were as far re- 
moved from Garvey and the Black masses in 1920 as 
anyone could possibly be. 

The Garvey movement was the greatest movement 
America had ever seen in mass numbers. Garvey organ- 
ized some six million people. The Blacks who thought 
the South was horrible and came North, found that the 
North was the same thing in a different form. The Ne- 
gro was supposed to be impossible to organize. Garvey 
showed that was a lie. (I know people don’t like the 
word now, but it was Garvey who fought very hard to 
make everyone spell Negro with a capital N. They would 
never have won that fight without his movement.) But 
because they didn’t have a total philosophy, and because 
they were so frustrated, where did it all end? “Back to 
Africa.” It was fantastic. They were all Americans. This 
is where they had labored all their lives. . . - . , r 


What is important to remember is that the Black in- 
tellectuals didn’t want to have anything to do with Gar- 
vey and his followers. The intellectuals considered them 
all ignorant. DuBois even went so far as to go to the 
State Department to demand Garvey’s deportation. Who 
made people look at Garvey as a revolutionary? As im- 
portant? M doing more to shake up capitalism in Amer- 
ica than all of the white and Black intellectuals togeth- 
er? Lenin. 

Lenin said it was a start. It was shaking up the re- 
gime. Not only that, he said to look around the world. 
He saw China and began to wonder if we could over- 
throw imperialism through the “National Question.” So 
the actual movement, which was spontaneous as all 
great movements are, and which showed the true revo- 
lutionary role of the Black people in this country, re- 
vealed that the only people who were trying to get a dis- 
cussion started between the Black masses and the Black 
intellectuals were a few white radicals who kept saying: 
For heaven’s sake, talk to each other -this is the real 
revolution,... 

THE OTHER YEAR we have to consider is 1936, 
when the CIO was built. Today everybody knows the 
CIO was a great bureaucracy, but in ’36 and ’37 it was 
a great movement. The first industrial union couldn’t 
have been built without the Black workers, and every- 
one knew it. That was when you had the unity of white 
and Black. You can’t rewrite history. Being against 
white imperialism doesn’t mean that all of white labor 
and the radicals are the same. What the Black national- 
ist leaders are forgetting is plain history. Once you have 
that many Blacks in the same union, you can’t go 
around pretending you’re not all in the same shop. If 
you’re going to have a revolution, you’d better have it 
together, or you won’t have it at all — 

Now I think we have enough of history and theo- 
ry... to get down to the dialectics of liberation today, in 
the 1960s. 

Philosophy and Revolution has three parts. Part I 
is called “Why Hegel? Why Now?” and takes up the dia- 
lectic as the algebra cf revolution, the methodology of 
what man has done in fighting for freedom. Once you 
get three things, you have the essence of it: 1) the dia- 
lectic -the actual development, through actual class 
struggle, through actual contradictions; 2) the right 
Subject -who is .esolving these contradictions? Marx 
said it was the ci ssn force, but helped by other forces 
such as minorities, ti e Black people, and the youth; 3) 
how does this movement from below for freedom, from 
practice, unite with the movement that comes from the- 
ory? In Other words, the relationship of theory to prac- 
tice. 

In the chapters on Marx and Lenin I take up con- 
cretely how Marx did it for his era, and how Lenin did it 
for his. Up to a certain stage it seemed easy, because it 
was only capitalism they thought they had to fight. But 
Lenin found, with the outbreak of World War I, that it 
was his co-comrades who betrayed. The fact that every 
unit in life has its opposite within itself, and that the 
counterrevolution came from within the revolution - 
that was the shock and the recognition that made Lenin 
prepare himself correctly for what was to come later. 
Lenin saw the aristocracy of labor as a transformation 
into opposite that meant a break-up within labor. But 
he also saw that the way to transform that into its op- 
posite was by going lower and deeper, and uniting with 
the minority groups. That became the “National Ques- 
tion.” 

Part II of the book is called “Alternatives.” Those 
that are the most dangerous are again those from with- 
in the Marxist movement. Lenin had to deal with the 
betrayal of the Second International. We have to deal 
with the betrayal of the Third. The three alternatives 
are Mao Tse-tung (and Castro), Leon Trotsky and Sar- 
tre. The first two are from the Marxist movement. The 
last from the intellectuals not connected with a party. 

THE IMPORTANT POINT to keep in mind in- 
sofar as Mao and Trotsky are concerned is that they are 
revolutionaries. Why did they have the wrong answers 
nonetheless? When you meet a new problem you can ei- 
ther stand still and say: this is what Lenin told me, or 
Marx, and nothing has happened that is new - and this is 
what Trotsky did, what we call getting stuck in the 
fixed particular; or, as with Mao, you can say: we can’t 
wait a thousand years, we’re going to have to find some 
shortcuts, power comes from the barrel of a gun. But 
the shortcut has proved in life to be the longest way 
around. As far as Sartre is concerned, we find that what 
he wound up saying was that it was fine for all the 
workers to go into the Communist Party, but he wanted 
his own freedom as an intellectual— and you get the con- 
cept of the vanguard party coming from the man who 
didn’t belong to any party. 

What you have to ask yourself is how it happens that 
Blacks should follow Mao or Castro? Is it sufficient to 
hate and want to get rid of just your own specific capi- 
talist? American imperialism is the enemy of Mao and 
Castro — and it is your enemy. But is that sufficient rea- 
son to join with Mao and Castro? Or do you have to do 
what Marx did and raise up an entirely new banner that 

. i i, i. (continued onpage 11) .... 
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I Black/Red view I inhuman ‘welfare reform’ Haitian crisis deepens 

* Ran Francisco. Cal.— U.S. Ambassador to 1 


by John Alan 

California is very important to me, because nowhere else 

has the upheaval through capitalist concentration been 

carried out with such haste. — Karl Marx 

The issue of so-called welfare reform is shaping up to 
become a bitter, grueling political fight in California as 
the battle over the state budget begins in Sacramento. 

To the dismay of liberals, Governor Pete Wilson has 
joined the closing of the enormous deficit in the state’s 
budget to drastic cuts in welfare and in education. He 
told the Democratic -controlled legislature that the 
choice is: “...between school kids and welfare mothers.” 

With this type of political rhetoric, Wilson hopes to 
polarize the state around the idea that welfare is a “so- 
cial evil” gnawing away at the state’s tax resources. In 
his words, there are only “tax givers and tax receivers.” 

Armed with this 18th-century vengeful concept of 
welfare, Wilson is demanding that the state legisla- 
ture cut the Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren by 25%, 10% across the board and another 15% 
after six months. He is also asking the legislature to 
make the requirements for welfare stricter and limit 
the amount of welfare paid to migrants to what they 
would receive in the state they came from. 

Wilson’s “welfare reform” is a cruel political act, 
which would bash the poor for the crisis in the state’s, 
economy by taking bread from poor women and chil- 
dren, many of whom are recently arrived Asian and His- 
panic immigrants coming from countries devastated by 
the interests of U.S. imperialism. This will do absolutely 
nothing towards solving the budget deficit. It is a well- 
known fiscal fact that if all welfare was totally ended, 
the state would still have a deficit in billions of dollars. 

THE REAL PROBLEM 

The real problem that Wilson faces is not the poor, 
but the economic crisis caused by the small growth in 
California’s economy, especially in those industries with 
a high concentration of capital, such as electronics and 
aerospace, followed by huge banking losses. There have 
been major lay-offs and growing rumors of lay-offs to 
come. The state’s unemployment stands officially at 
7.7%, higher than the national average. In short, Cali- 
fornia is in deep recession like the rest of the country. 

The bashing of welfare recipients by those politicians 
in office, and those who are out of office, is virtually a 
national political movement. Pete Wilson is merely get- 

“Oil for Cuba” 

Mexico City, Mexico— l am sending you a poster 
from the campaign “Oil for Cuba” organized by the 
“Promoting Solidarity: Go for Cuba!” This is being or- 
ganized by students, housewives, unions, popular organi- 
zations and political parties such as the Revolutionary 
Democratic Party and the Revolutionary Party of Work- 
ers. Its object is to raise funds in order to buy oil for 
Cuba. The campaign has begun with success. It has 
been heard in Europe and Latin America. 

We Mexicans have a special sympathy for the Cubans. 
Our intention is publicity in order to pressure the gov- 
ernment, and thus initiate action in solidarity with 
Cuba. We are sending certificates contributors. 

We are clear that the government of Fidel Castro 
is the Latin version of soviet Stalinism, of authori- 
tarianism and of state capitalism. But Cuba interna- 
tionally is a bastion of anti-imperialism. Its radical 
subversive reality is a fight for a definitive insertion 
into the world economy, a subversion of the interna- 
tional division of labor and the political domination 
imposed by the big powers. 

However, I don’t believe Cuba can endure against the 
blockade. We do not know when or how will come the 
North American intervention. 

You can contribute to the campaign— $10 for half a 
barrel, $20 for one barrel— by sending a contribution to 
Promotora De Solidaridad Va Por Cuba!, c/o Liberia 
Gandhi, Miguel Angel de Quevedo 134, Mexico City, 
D.F. Mexico. Student, 

National Autonomous University of Mexico 

Detroit homeless rally 

Detroit, Mich.— On Dec. 27, 1991, a rally in De- 
troit of over 1,000 homeless and their supporters was 
addressed by Jesse Jackson, who promoted an electoral 
approach in response to the degeneration of the econo- 
my and the brutal welfare cutbacks of Governor Engler. 

The somber crowd, predominantly Black, greying, 
work-worn, and earnestly seeking solutions, made a pro- 
found impression on me. We distributed all the copies of 
News & Letters we had. 

A young Black homeless man said that as a child 
he was told to study hard. He had applied himself, 
but nevertheless became homeless one semester 
short of graduation from college. He doesn’t want to 
go to a shelter because they are too regimented, 
adding that more shelters are not a real solution. In 
the past economics was presented to him as being 
about the effects of shortages on the marketplace, so 
he had been disinterested. Now he sees that eco- 
nomics is about the devastation of human lives. 

Looking at N&L, he agreed that increased technology 
will not solve the crises, and cited the downfall of Rus- 
sia as a prime example of the results of basing the econ- 
omy on the military. We concluded that the most impor- 
tant and difficult thing was to struggle against isolation, 
and to keep hope of a human future alive. 

— Homeless rally participant 


ting on the bandwagon. Forty states have already cut or 
frozen benefits going to AFDC recipients and 14 states 
have cut a half-million people from general assistance. 

Obviously these cuts make the lives of poor people 
more miserable and desperate and, moreover, these 
cuts are taking place, according to Bush’s Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, at a time when 
welfare rolls are growing at a record level each 
month, thus revealing wider areas of poverty among 
the poor and near-poor in the population. This phe- 
nomenon of growing poverty has dismayed and con- 
fused the analysts and theoreticians at the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. They have dug 
into every possible social statistic to explain it, 
without considering the source of this poverty as an 
element of the crisis in capitalist production. 

These analysts search for the problem in the realm of 
social dislocation and social dissolution, i.e., in the sta- 
tistics of the number of females who are single heads of 
families or in a changed attitude toward welfare. By re- 
maining in the realm of social appearances, the flood- 
gate is opened for spurious theories about poverty and 
welfare, such as that it is the benefits of welfare that at- 
tract people to it. This is nothing but a cruel form of 
nonsense which takes on a political drive to equate wel- 
fare itself with the cause of why people are on welfare. 

RACIST WELFARE THEORIES 

The most racist of these “welfare theories” is the one 
that Charles Murray, of the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, projected in 1988 and is now being hailed by con- 
servative “welfare reformers” as social truth. 

Mr. Murray believes that social programs and welfare 
benefits promote poverty. And, according to Murray, it 
all began in the middle 1960s when President Johnson’s 
social programs caused low-income Black workers to 
leave the job market at a higher rate than white work- 
ers. Murray mixes up his theory of welfare with a lot of 
statistics, but comes out with the metaphorical image of 
able-bodied Blacks living on welfare, a powerful image 
in the drive to “reform welfare.” 

The political rhetoric of “welfare reform” boils down 
to what is the lowest human minimum to which this 
system can reduce the cost of capitalist production. 


San Francisco, Cal.— U.S. Ambassador to Haiti, 
Alvin Adams came into the meetings of Parliament and 
told it they had two choices for Prime Minister— Marc 
Bazin or Rene Theodore. Bazin was in the despised Du- 
valier government, is an official in the World Bank, and 
ran against Aristide in the elections, getting only 14% of 
the vote. Theodore is the head of the Haitian Commu- 
nist Party which received less then one percent of the 
vote. He has criticized Aristide continually, preferring to 
align himself with the right wing than with the masses. 

From exile, Aristide himself nominated Victor Benoit 
after receiving a letter from the majority of the House 
of Representatives, a large number of whom are in hid- 
ing, asking him to choose. But Adams doesn’t support 
that choice. The Senate was more iffy. 

One representative, Astrel Charles, who was in a par- 
ty that opposed Aristide in the elections, believed the 
president was the constitutionally elected leader and 
should be returned. He was killed in mid-December by 
the Tontons Macoutes. 

A short while after that, House of Representatives 
Vice-President Monde entered Parliament with two pis- 
tols in his belt and a grenade in hand while the body 
was debating the choices for prime minister. Right in 
front of the OAS negotiator, Ocampo, he threatened to 
blow up the room with a grenade if talk continued of 
confirming Benoit or of returning Aristide. 

And everyone knows about Evan Spaul, the mayor of 
Port-au-Prince. On his way to the plane to leave the 
country, the Tontons Macoutes took him in front of the 
OAS delegation and beat him seriously. 

We have a situation with Fr. Aristide nominating 
someone according to the constitution, and no one could 
come in and debate in a democratic way. The Tontons 
Macoutes were there, waiting for the majority party 
members to show up. Ironically Ocampo then promised 
the people of Haiti a gift— that Theodore would be the 
Prime Minister! After the ruckus that created, a tanker 
of Bahamian registry containing 164,000 gallons of die- 
sel fuel arrived in Port-au-Prince from Cartagena, Co- 
lombia. The involvement of the two OAS members in 
that delivery was clearly meant as another arm-twisting 
tactic to us, to accept their man. Democracy is being 
made into a mockery! 

— Haitian activist in exile 


Special offer in celebration of Black History Month 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Black people have always been the touchstone of American 
civilization precisely because they could both expose its 
Achilles heel— its racism— and because they were always in 
the vanguard of its forward movement. It was so in the 
struggle against slavery when they fought together with the 
white Abolitionists. . . And it is so now when the Black Rev- 
olution has reached the crossroads between nationalism 
and proletarian internationalism (p.272). 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 
Black Masses as Vanguard 
Both for $15 (including postage) 
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guerrilla forces, Mandela was finally compelled to drop 
his elder statesman decorum and inject a moment of re- 
ality into the conference in response to de Klerk. 

Mandela struck back in no uncertain terms, declaring 
that de Klerk was unfit to head the government and 
that “he has very little idea of what democracy is.” 
More to the point, he accused de Klerk of having a 
“double agenda” in “talking to us and at the same time 
conducting a war” against the liberation movement. 

What has been further revealed is the ANC’s pre-con- 
ference agreement with the government to drop the 
ANC’s original insistence that conference decisions car- 
ry the weight of law, and, more importantly, the ANC 
agreement to give up its arms when it has a say in the 
government. Such retreats cannot but raise the most se- 
rious questions about the ANC’s perspective of negotiat- 
ing its path to power. 

ON THE GROUND 

It even raises questions about the ANC not distin- 
guishing itself from the government and Inkatha on the 
issue of the controversial Paul Simon concert tour, in 
January. Simon, who has never respected the cultural 
boycott of apartheid South Africa (“I think the lifting of 
the cultural boycott has been very beneficial. I never 
thought that keeping people out and stopping people 
from leaving was helpful.”), rushed in to book a concert 
tour before the ink was dry on the United Nations’ 


ANC at the crossroads 


month-old resolution to lift the cultural boycott. 

Whether or not one considers AZAPO’s (Azanian Peo- 
ple’s Organization) opposition to the Simon tour sheer 
ultra-leftism, the point is: 1) Blacks did stay away, ei- 
ther because they agreed that it was too soon to lift the 
boycott or because they couldn’t afford the high price of 
admission, leaving Simon to play to virtually a lily-white 
audience, which filled Ellis Park stadium in Johannes- 
burg to less than a third of its capacity; and 2) the ANC 
found itself on the same side as the government and 
Inkatha when the regime arrested Thami Mcerwa, head 
of the Azanian Youth Organization, the AZAPO group 
which led the opposition to the Simon tour. 

In the meantime, nothing has changed on the ground. 
Attacks on unarmed Black commuters and township 
residents, police repression, and the stepped up violence 
of neo-fascist fringe groups continue. 

And when not subjected to political violence, the 
Black South African masses suffer from the material 
violence of abject poverty, particularly in the country- 
side where more than half of the Black population still 
lives. And of course, it is to the untapped political power 
of these “wretched of the earth” that all political par- 
ties will turn in any forthcoming elections, only to for- 
get them on the day after. 

The democracy being debated in the urban political 
arenas and intellectual centers with statesman-like ag- 
grandizement will do little to fight the violence of gener- 
ations of apartheid poverty. Only the revolution now in 
check can do that. 
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| Philosophic Dialogue 


Expanded edition of Rosa Luxemburg, 


Editor’s note: Below we print four responses to our invitation to radi- 
cal intellectuals and activists to discuss the new expanded edition of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemberg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. We did not have space to print all 


of the replies received. In future issues we will be printing responses 
from Dave Black, Laurie Cashdan, Paresh Chattopadhyay, Fred Shelley 
and our correspondent in Prague. Our readers are invited to join this 
discussion by sending in their response to the new edition. 


♦ Karl Marx and Rosa Luxemburg are revolutionaries for our time ♦ 


by Narihiko Ito 

Editor’s note: Narihiko Ito has written widely on Luxem- 
burg’s economic theory, is an active member of the Inter- 
nationale Rosa Luxemburg Gesellschaft, and was the main 
organizer of the International Rosa Luxemburg Sympo- 
sium, held in Tokyo in November 1991 under the sponsor- 
ship of a number of academic and trade union groups. We 
are proud to publish this commentary by a Japanese revo- 
lutionary Marxist and internationalist, at a time when our 
politicians and labor bureaucrats are engaged in an unpar- 
alleled campaign to whip up chauvinist hatred against the 
Japanese people in an attempt to divert us from the very 
homegrown crisis of American capitalism. 


Marxism. But as far as the organization problem and 
the national question are concerned, which Raya 
Dunayevskaya analyzed entirely by Lenin’s yardstick 
(chapter 4), I have other views [see my article 
“Dialektik der Zentralisation und Dezentralisation” in 
Marxismo democrazia e diritto dei popoli, Scritti in 
onore die Lelio Basso, Milan, 1979, and my presenta- 
tion at the International Conference on March 5-6, 1991 
in Berlin “Was bedeuten Rosa Luxemburg’s Gedanken 
fur unsere Zukunft?” in Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Arbeiterbewegung, No. 4, 1991]. I also cannot accept 
chapter 11 where Raya Dunayevskaya decided that Rosa 
Luxemburg had no concent of “permanent revolution” 


because “she had not worked it out as theoiy, as Trots- 
ky had.” We should recall that in her 1918 manuscript 
written in prison Luxemburg criticized the policies of 
Lenin and Trotsky in the Russian Revolution from her 
own position of “revolution in permanence,” even 
though she didn’t use that specific word. 

In any case, Raya Dunayevskaya has given new life to 
Karl Marx and Rosa Luxemburg as revolutionaries for 
our time. We need to read Raya’s last words in Rosa 
Luxemburg as her message encouraging us about the 
future of humankind: “Only live human beings can re- 
create the revolutionary dialectic forever anew.” 
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♦ On the concept ‘Revolution-in-Permanence’ ♦ 


I believe that three elements of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
last great work contribute to our work and to our fu- 
ture, elements which I would like to take up below in 
abbreviated form. 

1. For the first time, she placed Rosa Luxemburg’s 
life directly into the history of the women’s liberation 
movement, and connected her thought to today’s wom- 
en’s movement. I support completely Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s view expressed in her introduction: 
“There is a need for today’s Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment to absorb Luxemburg’s revolutionary dimension, 
not for history’s sake, but for their demands of the day, 
including autonomy.” 

For a long time there was a misunderstanding about 
Rosa Luxemburg to the effect that she had no interest 
in the “Woman Question.” But Raya Dunayevskaya 
showed very clearly in her book the reason why Rosa re- 
fused to be pigeonholed into the “Woman Question”: it 
meant her refusal to follow and her protest against the 
“male chauvinism” of the leaders of the German Social 
Democratic Party at that time. In this sense, it is very 
important that Raya Dunayevskaya shed new light on 
Rosa Luxemburg’s activities at the International Social- 
ist Women’s Conference in Stuttgart in 1907. It is also 
her unique view that the essential reason for the break 
with Jogiches was Luxemburg’s self-development after 
the experiences of the Russian Revolution in 1906. Raya 
Dunayevskaya hit the nail on the head when she point- 
ed out that “her greatest intellectual accomplishments 
occurred after the break.” 

2. She also shed new light on Rosa Luxemburg’s rela- 
tionship with the “Black Dimension” and with the lib- 
eration movement of the Third World. She indicated 
penetratingly that Luxemburg had already noticed the 
emergence of imperialism and its significance in global 
politics “even before the word ‘imperialism’ was coined 
by Hobson.” But to my regret, Raya didn’t write 
enough on the significance of Luxemburg’s Accumula- 
tion of Capital for the liberation movement of the 
Third World. She also didn’t explain the reasons why 
the theoreticians of the Third World have been interest- 
ed in Accumulation of Capital since the sixties. In- 
stead, Raya, Dunayevskaya denied its significance by 
comparing it with Marx’s Capital. But I believe that 
these two works do not oppose but rather complement 
each other, because capitalism develops by exploiting 
surplus value from wage labor as analyzed by Marx, 
and, as Luxemburg described, expands more and more 
into the non-capitalist areas, into the Third World, to 
get more surplus value. This process is still going on. 

3. She found new meaning in Marx’s last writings, 
the Ethnological Notebooks and the draft letters to 
Vera Zasulitch. She also placed Marx into the history of 
the women’s liberation movement as a radical thinker 
on the Man/Woman relationship for the creation of a 
new human society. Moreover, what is important is that 
she took up the totality of Marx’s works after the Paris 
Commune, together with the 1872-75 French edition of 
Capital and the Critique of the Gotha Program 
(1875), and showed how revolutionary he was right up 
until his death. 

Thus, I hold her last work in high esteem as an im- 
portant theoretical contribution for the development of 


by Frigga Haug 

Editor’s note: Frigga Haug, a leading Marxist and femi- 
nist theorist, has been the co-editor of the Berlin-based the- 
oretical journal Das Argument, where this article origi- 
nally appeared in German in 1983. It is published here in 
English for the first time. Also: In Berlin, over 50,000 peo- 
ple marched and rallied in honor of Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Liebknecht on Jan. 12. The marchers laid flowers and 
lit candles at their memorial. 

The author, Trotsky’s 
secretary in Mexico, 
would essentially like a 
different reading of the 
Marxist theory of revolu- 
tion to gain acceptance: 
the notion of permanent 
revolution. Revealing 
Marx in a Marxist sense 
as a theorist of liberation 
was also the work of Rosa 
Luxemburg, the impor- 
tance of whom contempo- 
rary feminists had far un- 
derestimated. Claiming a 
feminist inheritance from 
Luxemburg is an under- 
taking that makes one 
curious indeed, since we are accustomed to regarding 
her as an important politician and political theorist. The 
reason for her neglect of the cause of women might very 
well he in the fact that she delegated, so to speak, this 
task to her contemporary, Klara Zetkin. Heinz 
Niggemann has [in his 1981 book on the German wom- 
en’s movement] investigated the parliamentary motions 
and their thematic contents proposed by these two poli- 
ticians while in parliament and found that not a single 
one of Luxemburg’s referred specifically to women (cf. 
my review in Das Argument 129/1980). 
Dunayevskaya’s argument takes a different course: she 
examines Luxemburg’s theory of organization and revo- 
lution and its usefulness to feminist politics, as well as 
her personality as a possible role model for liberated 
women. The fact that Luxemburg opposed being re- 
stricted by the party leadership to women’s issues, but 
wanted instead to break down barriers in general on 
speaking and writing, the fact that she had already ap- 
peared in public at the age of 26 as a passionate speak- 
er, and the fact that she broke off her relationship with 
her companion over a dispute regarding political organi- 
zation, and independently lived and made judgments, 
made Luxemburg in Dunayevskaya’s eyes a fitting mod- 
el for women’s liberation. 

History, so she says, begins with original personalities 
(92). Three times in this book she quotes a sentence 
from Luxemburg on humanity, which should document 
her characteristic way of thinking and being: “See to it 
that you remain human. Being human means joyfully 
throwing your whole life on the scales of destiny, when 


need be, while ail the while enjoying every sunny day 
and every beautiful cloud. Oh! I know of no formula in 
which I could impart to you what it means to be hu- 
man.” (Ill, 77, 83). 

She rejects the interpretations of the other biogra- 
phers of Luxemburg (e.g. Nettl), according to whom the 
years following her separation from , her companion Leo 
Jogiches were “lost years.” Instead, she indicates that it 
was at this very time that her most important political 
debates took place, that she composed her most signifi-. 
cant writings, and that she became the sole teacher at 
the Party School. 

In the theory of revolution, it is the notion of perma- 
nent revolution (a continual cultural reconstruction), as 
well as the increasingly distinct development of the 
spontaneity of the masses for revolution, even that of 
the unorganized masses, which she deems necessary for 
the politics) of women’s liberation. As historical evidence 
she cites the mass gatherings of women in the course of 
various revolutions and the beginnings of the women’s 
liberation movement. At this point she asserts that the 
actual liberation began to take shape in 1831 with 
Maria Stewart, a Black woman, who was the first wom- 
an to speak in public. Exclusion from politics connects 
racial and women’s causes, and, depending on the his- 
torical circumstances, it unites women against men. 

The reflections in Dunayevskaya’s exposition on the 
meaning of single actions are good and comprehensible. 
She recommends, for instance, that economic demands 
(or demands for women’s suffrage) be made not as de- 
mands for concessions, but rather for the power that 
hides behind them. She also recommends that connec- 
tions between “Generalstreik und Revolution” be made, 
as shown by Luxemburg. She recommends that the new 
feminist movement learn more from Luxemburg. She 
also note® critically that the failure of the new move- 
ment lies in seeing men as its enemy. 

She recommends that feminists study Marx as a revo- 
lutionary and consult, in particular, his Ethnological 
Notebooks for that purpose. She draws a sharp line be- 
tween Marx and Engels regarding women’s issues. The 
conception of a “world historic defeat of the female sex” 
out of the transition from matriarchy to patriarchy and 
the establishment of connections to the “primordial di- 
vision of labor between the sexes” could never be as- 
cribed to Marx, if only on account of its closeness to bi- 
ologistic perceptions (105). Even if Marx formulates the 
first division of labor as based on sex (The German 
Ideology), he regards it as social and relates it to the 
division ‘of labor between town and country, between 
head and hand, which he follows like a red thread. 

Accordingly, the fundamental Marxist thinking on 
women’s issues, as well as the organization of family 
and marriage, are to be found within the proposed anal- 
ysis of the man/woman relation. Whereas Engels pur- 
sues a simplified linear analysis of the relations between 
the sexes, in which there is a succession of women’s 
domination of men, their overthrow, and, finally, their 
oppression by men, Marx finds the elements of the op- 
pression of women by men in primitive societies, with 
the beginning of the first leadership roles and the conse- 
quent economic interests. 

Lastly, she recommends that the issues facing wom- 
en’s liberation today -for example, organization: the 
problem of decentralization or centralization, or bu- 
reaucracy and representation, of separation of leaders 
and followers— be pursued in the spirit of Luxemburg. 
That means perceiving revolution as a two-stage pro- 
cess, not only as the overcoming of the old but also the 
construction of the new. This requires the diverse ef- 
forts of all, their personal involvement in politics. 

The book’s third part is an attempt to emphasize the 
Marxian transformation of Hegel into a theory of per- 
manent revolution and to reverse the Leninist influence 
on Marxism. These sections are worth reading, if only 
because they deal with current problems, above all ques- 
tions concerning the Third World and China. 

In the appendix there is a ten-page bibliography on 
Luxemburg, on the history of the women’s movement, 
especially on the role of Black women to this day, and 
lastly pn interpretations of Marx, highlighting cultural 
and philosophical aspects. • 


Marxist-Humanism’s Challenge to 
All Post-Marx Marxists 


“When I said I was opposed to all post-Marx 
Marxists beginning with Engels, I didn't mean only 
the gap between Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks 
and Engels’ reductionism in Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State. J am challenging 
Engels also on nearly all of his interpretations of 
the dialectic, not because he betrayed; he didn t. He 
did the best he possibly could. That’s the trouble. 


The best he could wasn't good enough. You have to 
begin seeing what it means to be a great genius, a 
‘thought-diver' like Marx, And if you don’t grasp 
the uniqueness of that, loving Marx won’t help. All 
you would do, as Engels did, would he to popularize 
him . " 

' , — Maya Dunayevskaya, 

from the Introduction to the new edition 


To obtain a copy of the new edition of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution which also contains a 
Foreword by Adrienne Rich, send $1 2.95 (plus $1 .50 postage) to 

News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, # 707, Chicago, IL 60605 
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Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

♦ The todayness of Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks ♦ 


by David N. Smith 

Editor’s note: David N. Smith is co-author of Marx’s 
Capital for Beginners (1983) and is the editor of a forth- 
oming English language edition of Marx’s Ethnological 
Totebooks. 

I’m glad to see that Raya Dunayevskaya’s invaluable 
ook on Marx, Luxemburg, and women’s liberation has 
appeared in a new edition. Raya was a phenomenon. In 
an age of great and often unsettling change, when al- 
most all branches of organized Marxism proved incapa- 
ble of creatively applying and extending Marx’s theory, 
|Raya showed a keen appreciation of the living relevance 
pf this theory. 

Above all, Raya understood— and shared— Marx’s pro- 
foundly democratic and emancipatory vision. In contrast 
to the heirs of the Leninist and Social Democratic tradi- 
tions (for whom Marx was, in one way or another, an 
advocate of state power over the working class), Raya 
grasped and defended the truly democratic kernel of 
Marx’s thinking. Marx was, in a nutshell, far more radi- 
cal and humanitarian than the large majority of his 
erstwhile “disciples.” Raya Dunayevskaya understood 
his perfectly and explained it tirelessly. 

Raya was also very much alive to the promise of the 
Various popular movements that crystallized in her life- 
time. She showed a salutary willingness to learn from 
the new movements— of women, oppressed minorities 
and others— that “orthodox Marxists” typically tried to 
dominate. This sensitivity to the potential of unfolding 
pew forces gave Raya an exceptional responsiveness to 
Radical undercurrents in the classical Marxist theories. 
One of the most notable examples of this is Raya’s 
stress, in the book on Marxism and women’s liberation, 


on Marx’s little-known Ethnological Notebooks. 

In Marx’s notes on ethnological subjects, which were 
first published by Prof. Lawrence Krader of the Free 
University of Berlin in a multilingual transcription in 
1972 and which will shortly appear in an all-English 
edition, Marx probed the character of premodern socie- 
ties with characteristic insight and determination. 
These notes were written in the final years of Marx’s 
life (1879-1882) and inspired Engels to write the exceed- 
ingly popular Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and the State (1884). 

Raya Dunayevskaya is one of the very few scholars to 
look beyond Engels to Marx, and she shows a very clear- 
eyed appreciation of the strengths of Marx’s outlook. 
She justly observes that, despite his goodwill, Engels did 
not truly do justice to Marx’s notes. Engels treated 
Marx’s intensive inquiry into clan society as an exercise 
in antiquarian research, a study of the presumed “ori- 
gin” of class society in far-distant antiquity. Engels also 
bathed clan society in a rose-colored light, portraying it 
as an era of communal harmony prior to the emergence 
of class and gender hierarchy. 

Raya effectively shows that both of these suppositions 
are in error. For Marx, clan societies were less ancient 
than contemporary— indeed, the majority of the world’s 
population in 1880 was still organized on a more-or-less 
communal foundation. Marx hoped to understand the 
likely character of future collisions between class and 
clan societies. And Marx, although he expressed great 
sympathy for many of the communal cultures imperilled 
by capital, did not idealize the non-capitalist world. As 
he showed, especially in his extensive notes on 
premodern Ireland, Marx was deeply interested in the 


Raya Dunayevskaya and Women’s Liberation ♦ 


by Joel Kovel 

Editor’s note: Joel Kovel, who has written widely on 
Marxism, Critical Theory and theology of liberation, is the 
author of White Racism: A Psychohistory (second edi- 
tion, 1984) and History and Spirit (1991). 

Archimedes claimed that there existed in space a ful- 
crum where a simple lever could be made to move the 
entire earth. I think of Raya Dunayevskaya as an Archi- 
medes of modem revolutionary theory. Her mission was 
to locate that point around which revolutionary process 
takes place, becomes manifested in the particular forms 
itaken by radical movements, and, most critically, be- 
comes total and permanent: “revolution in perma- 
nence,” in the phrase she draws from Marx. Raya was 
of course no armchair theoretician, but passionately en- 
gaged in struggle. She worked all her life to make con- 
crete revolution happen, but she realized that one could 
only do so by grasping the underlying motion through 
which the transformation of society took place. This 
combination, of activist and theoretician, makes her 
message specially apposite as at the end of the 
millenium we encounter new circumstances which ap- 
pear to redefine the nature of the revolutionary process 
itself. The twentieth century has been an epoch when 
mighty radicjii movements, taking their point of depar- 
ture from the French Revolution and the concentration 
of power in industrialism, gathered themselves and 
hurled their forces against the established order like 
waves which crash against a seawall and then dissipate. 
The order of things yielded in places, but it did not 
crack, and today, as never before in our lifetime (or that 
of Raya Dunayevskaya), it seems uncontested. Yet the 
destructive instabili*” if the capitalist-patriarchal world 
system continues, with' mounting misery and the inevi- 
tability of new uprisings. 

The question, to adopt a slightly different terminology 
still compatible with Dunayevskaya’s vision, is to identi- 
fy the revolutionary subject of those uprisings and to 
foster its development. It is here that Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s work on Luxemburg, Marx, and wom- 
en’s liberation comes into focus once more. Of the major 
forms taken by radical movements in the twentieth cen- 
tury, that for and by women seems to be most strategi- 
cally placed for the struggles to come. This is not to sug- 
gest that women’s movements have been wildly success- 
ful in reaching their goals. To the contrary, a tremen- 
dous backlash in recent years has them in retreat nearly 
everywhere. 

But that is only one side of the dialectic. More deeply, 
a sea change in the fundamental notions of gender cre- 
ates the basis for struggle to come. The fact re- 
mains— in confirmation of Dunayevskaya’s observation 
that women are Reason as well as force— that concep- 
tions of the sexual, intellectual and practical inferiority 
of women are inexorably becoming as “unthinkable” as 
the idea of slavery. This transformation of the realm of 
thought is not mere “idealism”; it signifies, rather, a 
movement at the base of society, brought about by 
struggle and uprising. One does not have to subscribe to 
the myth of Progress to realize that notions of funda- 
mental human rights, including, here, the essential 
rights of women to full human status, cannot be dis- 
lodged, no matter how much they are battered. 

But the conservative tide of recent years has caused 
the notion of women’s rights to become detached from 
the goal of emancipation and confined to that of mere 



Asian women’s conference 


equality. Here is where Raya Dunayevskaya’s uncom- 
promising insistence on total revolution becomes indis- 
pensable, as a way of seeing women’s rights as Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and through this, human liberation 
and the liberation of the earth itself. Bourgeois femi- 
nism would have women share the existing pie, which is 
to say, make men and women equal at the level of wage 
slaves; while various movements of feminist separatism 
strive to develop some uniquely female essence as a ref- 
uge from a brutal society and a search for authenticity. 
The vision of Dunayevskaya goes much further, indeed, 
contains within itself the insight of why other forms of 
feminism are self-limiting, even defeatist. Only if the 
liberation of women is recognized as integral to the 
complete transformation of society can it be true to it- 
self. 

Such a possibility seems now to be ripening and could 
well become the central emancipatory motion of the 
century before us, just as workers’ movements proved 
to be the dynamic force during much of the twentieth 
century. The reason, in my opinion, lies in the conjunc- 
tion, Woman = Nature, which may be said to provide 
the linkage between capitalism and patriarchy, and is 
becoming undone as a result of the ecological crisis. 
Capital has managed to beat back or co-opt workers’ 
movements, and to ghettoize peoples of color. But it 
cannot escape the trap set by its degradation of the 
earth as a way of exteriorizing its costs. Nor can this 
crisis be managed through the usual technocratic 
means. Here is where capitalism and patriarchy have to 
be attacked and overcome together. 

In radical ecological politics the issue of “revolution in 
permanence” is now being drawn. Ecofeminism is one 
of its manifestations; it makes necessary connections be- 
tween the domination of women and that of nature, but 
needs to be extended. Now Women’s Liberation comes 
into its own in the form developed by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, building on Marx, and also by other rad- 
ical movements such as the Left Green Network: Wom- 
an not as the civil equal of men, nor as the reincarna- 
tion of the Goddess and Earth Mother, but as that place 
in the unfolding historical dialectic where what had 
been split off is reclaimed and becomes generative of a 
new society. 


spontaneous tendency of clan society to give rise to 
stratification and despotism. Marx was well aware of the 
degree to which freedom has been limited in all previous 
and existing forms of society, and Dunayevskaya is right 
to emphasize that Marx sought a fundamental break 
with despotism in every form. A classless society of the 
future would not be (as Engels wrote) a new and higher 
form of “primitive communism,” but something truly 
new— a society of genuine and voluntary solidarity. 

My only caveat about Raya’s book concerns her sharp 
criticism of Luxemburg’s theory of imperialism, which I 
consider ill-advised. Raya says, in brief, that Luxemburg 
weis seriously in error to try to extend Meux’s analysis 
of the expanded reproduction of capital to the interac- 
tion of capitalist and non-capitalist societies. Marx’s 
analysis (in Vol. 2 of Capital) was limited to an ideal 
and isolated capitalist society, subsisting in autarkic 
separation from the rest of the world— and rightly so, 
Raya Etrgues. According to Raya, Luxemburg was mis- 
tEiken to view the unfinished manuscript of Vol. 2 eis the 
fragmentary beginning of a fuller theory, the first ap- 
proximation of a theory which would ultimately explain 
far more. Raya contends, in fact, that Vol. 2 contains 
Marx’s essential view of the expanded reproduction of 
capital; that capital does not need the non-capitalist 
world as a source of markets, labor-power and means of 
production; and that Marx’s schemes of reproduction 
are for all intents and purposes finished and adequate. 
This, in my opinion, is a major error. 

To begin with, Vol. 2 of Capital is clearly far from 
finished— and there are innumerable facts of developed 
capital accumulation that Marx’s framework would have 
to be extended to encompass. Raya tends to celebrate 
the magnificent virtues of Marx’s work without giving 
equal attention to the problems that Marx himself con- 
sidered to be incompletely solved. 

Luxemburg, in my view, was acting wholly in Marx’s 
spirit when she tried to pick up the pen that he had 
dropped at his death. Her effort to extend Marx s theory 
of capital accumulation to the non-capitalist world was 
also wholly in keeping with Marx’s aims. It is more than 
likely that Marx was seeking to do exactly this in his os- 
tensibly “ethnological” research. It is a significant coin- 
cidence, in my opinion, that Luxemburg turned to sev- 
eral of the same ethnological studies that Marx read in 
the last years of his life when she sought to document 
and explain imperialist penetration of the non-Western 
world (e.g., Kovalevsky and Maine). Marx, too, was 
seeking to finish Vol. 2, and Marx, too, was concerned 
with the rise of nascent capitalist imperialism. 

Capital and the Ethnological Notebooks have a re- 
markable, continuing power to shed light on our 
world— a power Raya Dunayevskaya had a great capaci- 
ty to evoke. I believe that at times she exaggerates the 
degree to which Marx provides full answers for us (I 
cannot agree, for example, that the ethnological note- 
books “contain nothing short of.. .a pre-history of hu- 
manity” [p. 187], but her enthusiasm about Marx’s con- 
tribution is not misplaced. The problems he posed re- 
main to be solved and the framework he provided for 
their solution retains enormous power and resiliency. 


Was Marx “Eurocentered”? 

Karl Marx, in his Ethnological Notebooks (1SS1), 
excerpted a passage from John Lubbock’s The Origin 
of Civilization, putting his own comments in paren- 
thesis: 

D. Reverend Lang in his The Aborigines of Aus- 
tralia had a friend, the which friend “tried long 
and patiently to make a very intelligent Australian 
understand (should be called make him believe) his 
existence without a body, but the black never would 
keep his countenance. ..for a long time he could not 

believe.” (“he” is the intelligent black.) 

♦ * » 

Raya Dunayevskaya. in “ New Thoughts on Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution ” (included in the 1991 expanded edi- 
tion of that work V, discusses Marx and the Black di- 
mension: 

With this dialectical circle of circles, Marx’s refer- 
ence in the Ethnological Notebooks to the Austra- 
lian aborigine as "the intelligent black,” brought to 
a conclusion the dialectic he had unchained when 
he first broke from bourgeois society In the 1840s 
and objected to the use of the word, “Negro,” as if 
it were synonymous with' the word, “slave.” By the 
1850s, in the Grundrisse, he extended that sensi- 
tivity to the whole pre-capitalist world. By the 
1860s. the Black dimension became, at one and the 
same time, not only pivotal to the abolition of slav- 
ery and victory of the North in the Civil War, but 
also to the restructuring of Capital itself. In a 
word, the often-quoted sentence: “Labor cannot 
emancipate itself in the white skin where in the 
black skin it is branded,” far from being rhetoric, 
was the actual reality and the perspective for over- 
coming that reality. Marx reached, at every historic 
turning point, for a concluding point, not as an end 
but as a new jumping off point, a new begBUun& a 
new vision. 
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CAPITALIST PRODUCTION/ALIENATED LABOR VS. 
MARXIST-HUMANISM’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIBERATION 


The capitalists’ desire to “uncouple” 
labor from production that Dunayev- 
skaya writes about, in her article on 
“Capitalist Production/Alienated Labor” 
(December N&L), is the reality we face 
today. This capitalist system is surviv- 
ing by grinding us up. Everybody’s life 
is connected to machines, and when we 
lose that connection, we end up unem- 
ployed, homeless, hungry. But our true 
hunger is for freedom. We need a revo- 
lution: that is the only way we will be 
able to see the light of day. 

Revolutionary Black worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya discussed “uncou- 
pling” in terms of how the bourgeoisie 
wants to separate labor from produc- 
tion. But when the stock market goes 
up the way it has at a time like this, 
that is really “uncoupled”— from sani- 


takes up Hegel, Marx and the unrecord- 
ed revolt as what we have to look at. 

Revolutionary lawyer 
New York 

* * * 

The Chinese feminist who wrote her 
“Thoughts on the collapse of Russian 
Communism” (December N&L) offers 
hope for breaking the totality of “capi- 
talism” and the surrender to “totalitari- 
anism” if we return to Marxism. But 
when she says Marxism has been delib- 
erately distorted by those who call 
themselves “liberals” I wondered if 
there was a misconception. Liberals are 
reformists, non-believers in total up- 
rooting, non-revolutionaries in theory 
and practice. It is the people who call 
themselves “radicals” who have been 
the primary distorters of Marx. 

Sheila G. 
New York 



CRISES IN LABOR TODAY 

The article “Crises in labor and Black 
movements compel new philosophic be- 
ginnings” (December N&L) gave us a 
perspective because it was rooted in 
American Civilization on Trial. Labor 
is in disarray but the leadership of 
three or four major unions have been 
kicked out in the past year. Labor 
Notes stresses the “willingness to 
fight” as the key, but this article says 
that much more is needed for a real new 
beginning. What makes N&L different 
is holding together the need for organiz- 
ing with the need for new ways of 
thinking. Most important was that the 
article couldn’t talk about labor without 
Black or Black without labor. 

Labor columnist 
New York 


British government from entering the 
Civil War in the U.S. on the side of the 
South to protect their textile industry 
that depended on the cotton from 
South USA. The British workers really 
helped the American workers. That was 
a tremendous expression of internation- 
al labor solidarity. 

Student 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

* * * 

Too many of the “best educated’ ■ 
women in this country accept the male 
ethic and think they are liberated just 
because they made it in a corporate law 
office. Are they really free human be- 
ings with dignity or just well-paid 
slaves? 

Women’s liberationist 
Texas 


ty- 

Stu Quinn 
California 

* * * 

In the December, N&L, a New York 
nurse reports on a conference of Local 
1199, the health care workers’ union. 
From her description it is clear the 
nurse and the labor leader she discusses 
were on totally different tracks. He 
thinks that higher salaries are the solu- 
tion to all the nurses’ problems. The 
nurse realizes that the goal of wellness 
requires concern for the whole person 
and the efforts to achieve it are ham- 
pered at every turn by bureaucracy. It 
isn’t surprising that in Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s writing on “Capitalist 
Production/Alienated Labor” in the 
same issue, there is a statement that 
speaks directly to the plight of these 
nurses: her discussion of the actual 
struggles against alienated labor as “the 
positive in the negative.” The nurse rep- 
resents just that in her passion for hu- 
man relations. 

Nurses’ teacher 
Illinois 

* * * 

It’s refreshing to read articles that ex- 
plore the roots of the many ills of our 
society boldly. The key to Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s philosophy to me is its 
Humanism. “Masses” has always 
seemed a faceless word to me, evoking a 
boulder ready to crush what stood in its 
way. Today, more than ever, it is neces- 
sary to keep in touch with our humani- 
ty whose essence itself is threatened by 
the brutal and indifferent logic of capi- 
talism. 

New subscriber 
Texas 

* * * 

The articles from Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s archives seem to always take up 
the latest thing. Drucker was just quot- 
ed on the front page of the New York 
Times, in the wake of the GM layoffs, 
saying all the problems can be handled, 
as if management just needs to reorga- 
nize itself. Contrast that to how Raya 


* * * 

The gulf between Marxist-Human- 
ism’s theory of state-capitalism and oth- 
ers’ was evident this week at UC Berke- 
ley, where the Maoists and Trotskyists 
held a meeting to argue over when Rus- 
sia became state-capitalist. For Raya 
Dunayevskaya, the point was always 
how deep the uprooting had to be, 
which is what Marx was talking about 
in his essay on “Alienated Labor.” 

Youth activist 
Berkeley, Cal. 

* * * 

I recently discussed Marx’s fetishism 
of commodities with a follower of Sar- 
tre. Sartre has the concept of practico- 
inert, that everything created has a sub- 
jective source but becomes fixed, exter- 
nal. What Sartre never caught was that 
the fetishism of commodities is capital- 
ism’s specific form. Its very nature is 
that what you do becomes something 
outside of you with a life of its own. The 
message of the fetish is the inseparabili- 
ty of the dialectic from actual history, 
something Raya developed through her 
life all the way up to Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 
Without catching that, you are really 
lost. 

Ex-Sartre follower 
Oakland, Cal. 


PEARL HARBOR AND JINGOISM 

I liked in particular the discussion of 
Pearl Harbor in the December “work- 
shop talks” column. It was an interest- 
ing insight into all the fervor and jingo- 
ism. As the Russians are no longer our 
enemies, now we’re casting around for 
new enemies, whether it be the drug 
lords or the Japanese. A phrase I always 
find ironic is the phrase “predatory cap- 
italism,” which I’m hearing capitalists 
use a lot now, applying it to the Japa- 
nese. Has capitalism ever been anything 
other than predatory? 

Reader 

Chicago 


The Teamsters election did mean 
something. The drivers I talk to still 
lack any information about the changes 
but all wanted to get their union back 
for themselves from a bureaucracy that 
had turned into murderers simply kill- 
ing off the opposition. 

Refinery worker 
California 

* * * 

Why did the federal government get 
involved in the Teamsters and hold 
democratic elections? Maybe for the 
same reason they got rid of Duvalier, 
Marcos and Pinochet: get rid of the dic- 
tator to save the system from rebellion, 
give the illusion of reform. As in these 
countries, only the rank and file can 
keep it from stopping at that. 

John Marootte 
New York 

* * * 

Everybody got sick and tired of Dur- 
ham, Shea, the same old thing, the mob. 
That’s why Carey won so easy. 

Teamster for 30 years 
New York 


‘EDUCATION’ AND MIND 



Many articles in the December N&L 
seemed to revolve around the theme of 
Mind and education. There’s the quote 
in the Lead article on Malcolm X chang- 
ing minds; there’s a section in “Read- 
ers’ Views” on “The Crisis in Educa- 
tion”; there’s the discussion of Fanon’s 
critique of “the unpreparedness of the 
educated classes, the lack of practical 
links between them and the mass of the 
people, their laziness ...” All this says 
something about the activity of MSnd, 
vs. education as a system. The use of 
Mind, as a philosophic category, means 
something that can’t be controlled by a 
system. The rulers attempt the opposite, 
i.e., control. The whole media portrayal 
of the collapse of the Soviet Union is de- 
signed as “Since this obviously shows 
the superiority of the West ...”: they are 
attempting to destroy the idea of any 
real change occurring. 

Radical professor 
California 

* * * 

Many workers have found what N&L 
publishes on the philosophy of revolu- 
tion very difficult. Although many col- 
lege students have said it’s difficult even 
for them, I feel it is the deliberate sup- 
pression of knowledge that makes it 
hard for workers. We find the vocabu- 
lary so hard some give up trying to dig 
into it. I am slowly picking up on it, and 
have found once I get past the vocabu- 
lary, it is not as difficult as I had 
thought. I hope other workers will find 
the same thing. In the meantime, can 
the philosophy be brought to workers in 
terms that do not dilute or deform it so 
workers can understand and add their 
input to this philosophy? 

Martin Almora 
Chicago 

* * * 

You never get the real history of labor 
in school. It is very exciting to learn in 
Marxism and Freedom that textile 
workers in England acted to keep! the 


YOUTH UNDER PRESSURE 

Two of my daughters are depressed 
over David Duke. Before, the KKK and 
Nazism seemed far away. Even reading 
a bourgeois paper which had youth 
“speaking for themselves” you could see 
what a tough time this is for youth. 
They are under a lot of pressure. 

Concerned father 
New York 

* * * 

I was involved in the anti-war move- 
ment last year as a student activist. I 
agree with you that activity by itself 
cannot fight this system. We need to 
talk about our goals and what we are 
for. But students are under so much 
pressure, going to school and working to 
pay for our rent and food. It’s a luxury 
to have time for serious thinking, and 
much easier to go to a demonstration 
which makes you feel you are doing 
something immediate. We have to figure 
out how to make time for serious think- 
ing. 

Christopher 

Chicago 

TWO LETTERS FROM BRITAIN 

The political prospects are not rosy 
here. Although there has been an up- 
surge of student sit-ins, everything 
seems to be hanging fire as people wait 
for the elections, knowing full well that 
Kinnock will not be noticeably different, 
but not wanting to give the Tories fuel 
for propaganda. The economy is collaps- 
ing, of course. For six months the gov- 
ernment denied there was a recession, 
then for 12 told us it was bottoming out 
and recovery had started, while the 
numbers of unemployed and firms going 
bankrupt steadily increase. With the 
end of the Cold War they lost the main 
support for the economy. The recession 
does not yet seem to have impinged on 
the political consciousness of the popu- 
lation, however. Some who have gone 
broke may be having second thoughts 
about their Thatcherism, and some may 
move politically, but it’s uncertain 
whether they would go to Labour, or 
turn fascist, or whether some monster 
will yet arise from the decaying corpse 
of Stalinism. Still— though not rosy, 
prospects do seem better than for a year 
or two, maybe even since the end of the 
miners’ strike. 

Laurens Otter 
Britain 

* * * 

The mysterious death of Robert Max- 
well, who fell off his private yacht in the 
Canary Islands, followed by the revela- 
tion that he had taken hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds out of his employees’ 
pension funds, and the collapse of his 
business empire, have made headlines 
worldwide. Maxwell, who lived in Ox- 
ford, ruled his businesses with despotic 
power but this did not prevent him from 
claiming to be a “socialist” and remain- 
ing a member of the Labour Party. Af- 
ter his death, thousands of employees 
are left wondering what is going to hap- 
pen to their jobs and pensions. He was a 
bully and a fraud on a grand scale. The 
real scandal, though, is this capitalist 
system which allows individuals like 
him to have so much power and control 
over other people. 

Richard Bunting 

Oxford, England 


FROM RUSSIA: T CONSIDER MYSELF A MARXIST HUMANIST’ 


I was present for the two days of free- 
dom in Moscow Square in August. The 
Anarchist-Syndicalist-Socialists im- 
pressed me the most. They were over- 
whelmingly the first to defend Yeltsin at 
the barricades and set the direction. In 
Russia, “democratic” usually equals 
“free market economy.” The “Left” is 
like the “Right” in the U.S. and the 
“Right” more like the “Left.” The black 
banner of the Anarchists was flying and 
people had red bands on their arms. 
They wanted to defend genuine democ- 
racy against any return to Stalinism. 
That’s why they rushed to the square. 
Only later did the big shots, the profes- 
sors and journalists show up. I didn’t 
read anything about this in the Russian 
press. 

One year ago I was a member of the 
Russian Socialist Party but now I am an 
independent and not a member of any 
party. I consider myself a Marxist hu- 
manist and was raised on the ideas of 
Erich Fromm. I see a trend to “plural- 
ism” in a good sense, a diffusion of pow- 
er into their own hands. People want to 
be self-governed. Life will show the 
method of organization. The party can 


be a sectarian prison. It did a lot of bad 
things to Russia. Many of my friends 
agree with me. 

Many things critical of the govern- 
ment were discussed in the socialist un- 
derground before Gorbachev. They tried 
to work out state capitalist theory. If 
they had Raya Dunayevskaya’s work it 
would have helped. In my city, the un- 
derground tried to learn Trotsky’s ideas. 
The secret police got them. They got 
higher prison terms than the usual dis- 
sidents. They were more dangerous to 
the bureaucracy. The Nomenklatura 
came to work sites. They tried to con- 
vince people to be disciplined, to work 
hard or else be punished. It was a capi- 
talist dictatorship. 

In the Eastern bloc Djilas was the 
first to write about socialist bureaucra- 
cy. In the Soviet Union we had knowl- 
edge only through Trotsky. It will be 
important to translate Dunayevskaya, 
do digests of her books, to get response 
from workers’ circles. Her work relates 
to the general liberation of Russia. 

Intellectual 

Russia 
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FRANTZ FANON, MARX AND MARXIST-HUMANISM 

In his article on “The Marxist Hu- Dunayevskaya notes in her critique of 
manist Legacy of Frantz Fanon” in the Luxemburg on the national question: 
December N&L, Lou Turner brings “The birth of the Third World in our 
forth the indispensability of rethinking era has made it easy not to fall into the 
Marx’s dialectic, that Fanon was crea- trap of counterposing ‘internationalism’ 
tively able to achieve. He quotes Raya and ‘nationalism,’ as if they were at all 


Dunayevskaya on Marxist “orthodoxy” 
as not being “a question of whether 
Marx could or could not be wrong .... It 
(is) a question of dialectics, of the meth- 
odology of approaching opposites.” It is 
this that I would like to direct specifical- 
■ ly towards Black youth today. 

Black student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Lou Turner’s essay raised some inter- 
esting points on the relationship of 
Frantz Fanon to Marxist-Humanism. 
Unfortunately, however, he created a 
near-identity between Marx and Fanon, 
ignoring their differences. At one point, 
Turner writes that Fanon “recapitulat- 
ed Marx’s category,” and at another, 
that he “presupposed Marx’s concep- 
tualization of pre-capitalist formula- 
tions.” 

When he gets to comparing Fanon 
and the Marxist theorist Rosa Luxem- 
burg on the national question, Turner 
concludes: “As against Luxemburg, 
there is no counterposing of class strug- 
gles to national self-determination in 
Fanon.” This statement is problematic 
for two reasons. First, in the context of 
Turner’s near-identity between Fanon 
and Marx, it implies that Fanon identi- 
fied fully with Marx’s concept of the 
class struggle. This is highly question- 
able. Although Fanon wrote perceptively 
on class divisions inside the colonial 
world, he tended to dismiss the conflict 
! between labor and capital inside the de- 
veloped world, going so far as to write in 
the conclusion to Wretched of the 
Earth of the class struggle in Europe as 
a “motionless movement where gradual- 
ly dialectic is changing into the logic of 
equilibrium.” 

Secondly, while it is true that Luxem- 
burg failed to grasp the dialectics of na- 
tional liberation, she wrote before the 
birth of the Third World revolutions. As 


times irreconcilable absolutes.” Turner 
quotes, but does not develop, this point. 

What is much harder today, for exam- 
ple, is avoiding the counterposing of na- 
tional and class struggles to women’s 
liberation. There Fanon, while to be 
sure holding to a better position than 
some of his Algerian co-leaders, was 
hardly a model for us in the 1990s. That 
is why it is so important not to dismiss 
Rosa Luxemburg, and especially what 
Dunayevskaya uncovered, her revolu- 
tionary feminist dimension. 

Kevin A. Barry 
Chicago 

* * * 

While I might agree with Lou Turn- 
er’s view in his essay on the legacy of 
Frantz Fanon, that Samir Amin has a 
unilinear notion of Marx’s conception of 
materialist historical development, a 
reading of Amin’s Euro-Centrism 
shows that Amin himself has a 
multilinear conception of historical de- 
velopments. Amin’s argument is that 
the development of civilization cannot 
be confined to either Europe or capital- 
ism. The multilinear and multicultural 
development of civilization has been 
subsumed by Western imperialist he- 
gemony, and the ideological fight 
against it is one of the major fronts of 
our ongoing battle to move the Black 
liberation movement forward. 

Abdul Alkalimat 
Chicago 

* * * 

The essay on Fanon was very new. I 
never knew all the direct relations of 
Fanon to Marx and his going “lower 
and deeper.” What I’d like to know now 
is whether Raya Dunayevsksya had a 
critique of Fanon? That would be im- 
portant to look at. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 


EL SALVADOR’S 
PEACE PLAN 


The peace accord being signed today 
in Chapultepec Park (Mexico City) is 
hard to be optimistic about. There is 
virtually no p lint in it that has been re- 
solved and left unambiguous. The cru- 
cial question of reducing the armed 
forces is a good example. How, when, 
and how many troops are to be slashed 
has so far been left unanswered. The 
government claims to have 63,000 sol- 
diers, which the required 50% reduction 
would bring down to 31,000. The FMLN 
laughs at this number, putting their 
ranks at no more than 35,000. 

There is also the matter of the 
“shake-up” of the military that we’ve 
been hearing about. It seems that many 
of the hard-core criminals that occupy 
high posts are being promoted rather 
than demoted, such as Col. Oscar Leon 
Linares, who is being moved from his 
top post in the rebel stronghold of 
Morazan to the equally contested prov- 
ince of Chalatenango. 

Clearly the leaders of the FMLN as 
well as the government (which is taking 
severe criticism from the entrenched 
Right) are trying to make the most of a 
“free-for-all” type accord, where each 
side takes credit for a victory and 
scrambles at the same time to win the 
many concessions as yet unspoken for. 
And where are the masses in all of this? 

Solidarity Activist 
San Francisco 

* * * 

I will trust this agreement when I see: 

• Left groups expressing their beliefs 
without fear of torture and death. 

• Electoral reforms to allow participa- 
tion by many parties. 

• The military treating people with re- 
spect. 

• Agrarian reforms allowing the many 
poor to develop and harvest the land, 
currently owned and controlled by a 
tiny group of rich. 

• Ways for the poor to purchase low-in- 
terest land and materials to build their 
homes. 



• Laws to respect workers’ rights. 

• Improved rights and status of women. 

Many good people joined the FMLN 

because there were no alternatives for 
those who wanted revolution even 
though there were different tendencies 
within the FMLN. Although I’m sure 
this accord is not the answer, the situa- 
tion we’re in now is going nowhere. 

Former FMLN member 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I’m not saying I trust the Right in El 
Salvador, but I feel relief at the peace 
settlement. After twelve years of civil 
war, this settlement may well mark a 
step forward. I don’t think it necessarily 
means the revolution has come to an 
end, because guerrilla warfare was nev- 
er the panacea for social transformation 
some made it out to be. Very few revolu- 
tions have come to power through guer- 
rilla warfare; more often than not, they 
fail. After twelve years of a struggle that 
did not lead to a social revolution, may- 
be the peace settlement will provide 
some space for the Salvadoran people to 
work out some new pathways to libera- 
tion. 

Longtime Solidarity activist 
Chicago 

WHY SUBSCRIBE TO N&L? 

I look forward to each issue of N&L. 
Although articles are sometimes some- 
what complex for the average person, 
the authentic humanism and striving to 
build a society on new foundations can 
always be found, if one works at it. 
Here’s my two-year renewal. 

Supporter 
Reseda, Cal. 

* * * 

Do you have any subscribers in for- 
eign countries? I ask because I know 
that any kind of struggle to topple capi- 
talist regimes must be internationalized. 
I feel it imperative for your material to 
be circulated globally. 

Prisoner 

Illinois 

* * * 

News & Letters is not only interest- 
ing but very educative. Please carry on 
your good work. 

Steady reader 
Ghana 
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Does collapse of USSR reveal U.S.’s future? 


(continued from page 1) 

But nowhere is that resentment felt more sharply 
than in the six Central Asian republics— Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan, Turkmenistan, Tajikistan and 
Azerbaijan— whose peoples had long been ignored not 
only by their own rulers but by the West, as well. What 
is now changing that is not only that Kazakhstan is one 
of the four republics of the former USSR to have nucle- 
ar weapons, and that some of the Central Asian repub- 
lics have significant gas and oil reserves, but that 90% 
of the 60 million people of this region are Muslims. 
GEO-POLITICAL RAMIFICATIONS 

Indeed, nothing better shows the global ramifications 
of the disintegration of the USSR than the sudden great 
attention that the U.S. is giving these six republics, hop- 
, ing to swing them away from fundamentalism and to 
the West. A veritable battle is now raging between Tur- 
key, which is trying to pull these lands to the U.S. 
“model,” and Iran, whose Foreign Minister, Ali Akbar 
Velayati, rushed to tour all six republics in December. 
That everyone sees the region as “up for grabs” is evi- 
dent from the fact that PLO chief Yasser Arafat was 
also one of the first to visit; while Israel rushed to set 
up diplomatic offices and offer advice on everything 
from defense to agriculture. 

Most of all, it is evident in the speed with which the 
U.S.— while trying to keep a low profile and work 
through others— has opened up embassies in Kazakh- 
stan and Kyrgyzstan and quietly increased training of 
foreign service operatives in the Turkic languages of the 
area after Secretary of State Baker’s tour to all the re- 
publics in the wake of the USSR’s collapse. 

It is not only the frantic maneuvering in Central Asia 
and the Middle East that was set loose when one of the 
two superpowers was taken out of world affairs. All in- 
ternational relations have been impacted as all the pow- 
ers seek to fill the vacuum. Thus, Germany has sudden- 
ly seized the leadership of the European Community, 
flexing its economic power to exert its political will in a 
way it had not dared to do since World War II ended, 
and challenging the U.S. as undisputed leader of the 
Western alliance. Thus also, China startled the world by 
making a visit to India for the first discussions between 
those two lands since the violent border dispute three 
decades ago. Everywhere, from Europe to the Pacific 
and from Latin America to Africa, the collapse of the 
USSR has brought a crucial change in the geo-political 
scene. 

WHAT DOES “FREE MARKET” CHANGE? 

What changed in the daily lives of the people in what 
is now called the CIS? When the euphemistically termed 
“liberalization” of prices was unleashed the day after 
New Year’s— that is, when state control was lifted on 
everything except the most basic necessities such as 
bread, salt, gas, coal, which were allowed to rise “only” 
three or four times their former prices, while other 
prices were expected to soar beyond any sight at 
all— the Russian people were told by Yegor Gaidar, Yelt- 
sin’s chief economist, that the increases are an unavoid- 
able sacrifice on the road to a “free market.” With 80% 
of the average Russian’s income already spent on basic 
sustenance, more and more are now expected to be 
pushed below the poverty line. 

They are also being told that the higher prices will 
“shake out” food supplies that are being held back. It is 
more likely that the prices will set off an uncontrolled 
inflation that some fear could rival that of the 1920s in 
Germany, while food shortages could threaten actual 
starvation in the big cities. The road to the “free mar- 
ket” is marked in human terms by the number of peo- 
ple standing on street corners trying to sell some per- 
sonal belongings to raise enough for bare necessities. 
w How could anyone expect a change in market prices to 
affect anything when nothing fundamental has been 
changed in production, which is where the crisis is root- 
ed? Even the much-heralded “privatization” has as yet 
reached only a handful of the more than a million legal 
entities that make up the Russian economy. As for the 
grand plans to privatize agriculture, the Communist 
Party offices that used to direct the collective and state 
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farms are now closed, as they are everywhere, but the 
former Party apparachiks still function as the new di- 
rectors (just as they do in the handful of enterprises 
that have been privatized). Few of the farmers have 
jumped at the chance to hazard the uncertainties of pri- 
vate farming. The youth have simply been leaving. Even 
for those who would like to privatize, there is no ma- 
chinery they could use. All the equipment is for the gi- 
ant collective farms, part of the legacy of Stalin’s ruth- 
less forced collectivization. 

That does not mean that when and if “privatization” 
does take place it would do any better than “privatiza- 
tion” has done in the somewhat healthier economy of 
Czechoslovakia, where a so-called “shock therapy” has 
been in place for a year, and has brought about a 22% 


decrease m industrial out-put; an increase in unem- 
ployment from 2.5 to 8.5% and an annual inflation rate 
of 58% and rising. In Poland, where the “therapy” be- 
gan half a year earlier, the lowering of living standards 
has been even greater. It may be a harbinger of what 
lies ahead for Yeltsin that the Polish people have al- 
ready changed their government three times since 1989. 

ONE-WORLDEDNESS OF THE CRISIS 

The truth is that what is new in terms of today’s eco- 
nomic reality, is that the USSR’s collapse is forcing the 
world to confront the one-worldedness of the crisis to- 
day— and that it is rooted in production. That one- 
worldedness was dramatically demonstrated when, si- 
multaneously with the rapid final collapse of the USSR, 
came GM’s sudden announcement just before Christmas 
that it would be closing no less than 11 plants and 
throwing 70,000 more men and women into the ever- 
growing unemployed army. No longer was there any 
pretense that these jobs would ever return. 

For more than a decade we have been told that we 
had reached a “post-industrial society” and that the 
“service economy” would supplant it. What cannot be 
hidden any longer is that, without a fundamental 
change in the relations at the point of production, the 
kind of growth needed to meet the demands of humani- 
ty is impossible. 

Instead the economic and human crisis only grows 
deeper. We have seen nearly two million manufacturing 
jobs permanently wiped out in the U.S. in the 1980s; 
Black, Hispanic and women workers, as the last hired 
and first fired, forced into lower and lower paying jobs; 
enormous numbers of young workers thrown into un- 
employment, as is reflected in the ever-greater numbers 
of children living in poverty— officially more than 13 
million last year. 

The completely decrepit state of the U.S. economy can 
also be measured by the 34 million Americans with no 
health insurance, or the unprecedented increase in 
those relying on Food Stamps to keep on eating— fully 
three million more than anyone “expected” poured onto 
those rolls last year because of the recession. Most of 
all, it is measured in the homelessness which has be- 
come a permanent feature of U.S. life, and which new 
studies have pegged directly to the shift in the economy 
from manufacturing to service jobs, as well as the gov- 
ernmental policies which have become more and more 
vicious against the poor. 

Indeed, so deep is the crisis by now that it raises the 
question of whether it is the decrepit state of the U.S. 
economy here that shows Russia the face of its fu- 
ture— or the complete collapse of that state-capitalist 
economy there that shows us the face of our future. 

IDEOLOGICAL CONJURING 

It is the insoluble crisis in production that has driven 
capitalism at both poles to try to save itself by offering 
the ideological blinders of the “free market” to hide its 
insolvable nature. The relative ease with which so many 
Communist bureaucrats were converted from “commu- 
nism” to “free market capitalism”— while they pre- 
served their roles as the managers of production— is 
rooted in the fact that there was no fundamental class 
difference between the state-capitalism that called itself 
Communism, in one orbit, and the so-called private cap- 
italism, in the other. What ruled in both was, and re- 
mains, what Marx traced out in Capital as the law of 
value which pays the workers the minimum while ex- 
tracting from them the maximum. What made undeni- 
able how inescapable was the law of motion of capital 
Marx had worked out was the deep economic crisis that 
engulfed world capitalism in 1974-75 from which it has 
never recovered. 

Because labor power is the only source of all value 
and surplus value, the overwhelming preponderance of 
machinery over the living labor employed in prqducjion 


— which had ever-more intensified in the two decades 
since automation was introduced — had brought about 
profound structural changes in capitalism by the mid 
1970s. It was impossible to overcome the ever-increas- 
ing decline in the rate of profit, which capitalism de- 
mands to keep producing. It became clear by 1974-75 
that even “planned production” and even massive state 
intervention in the economy (both East and West), 
could not stop that decline. 

State and private capitalism alike only accelerated 
their drive to extract ever more unpaid hours of labor 
through newer and newer “high technologies” and old- 
fashioned speed-up as well. The “restructuring” Rea- 
ganism unleashed on the West, as we know, was spelled 
out by Gorbachev for the East as “perestroika.” 


Unfortunately for him, what proved Gorbachev’s final 
undoing was that he clung to the idea that the USSR 
could still claim to be “socialist” while Yeltsin, once he 
saw the Ukrainian vote, had no trouble in dispensing 
with any such claim— and with Gorbachev. 

GREATEST CRISIS— CRISIS OF THE MIND 

Every day the crises deepen. How, then, can today’s 
rulers get away with the ideological blinders they want 
humanity to wear— claiming that the “free market” is 
the wave of the future and that “Marxism is dead?” 
The answer lies in the same crisis of the mind that con- 
fronted us one year ago, when the USSR’s crisis at 
home allowed George Bush the “green light” he needed 
then to pursue his drive for single world mastery. It is 
not that there was not plenty of opposition to Bush’s 
genocidal war on Iraq, but that it could not sustain it- 
self without being rooted in a philosophy of revolution 
that would spell out not only what it was against but 
what it was for. To the barbarism of war, what had to 
be posed was a new, truly human society— the kind of 
world that was the goal of Marx’s Marxism. 

That goal was not a mere change in the form of prop- 
erty, but totally new human relations that could release 
tremendous new human energies through what Marx 
called “freely associated labor” which would finally 
unite mental and manual labor in each human being. 
There is no other solution to the production, or any 
other, crisis. Marx’s “new Humanism” was what post- 
Marx Marxism failed totally to grasp. In perverting 
Marx’s Marxism to their own threadbare ideology, they 
have left the world unarmed to fight the rulers deter- 
mined to destroy the very Idea that a new society is pos- 
sible. 

There is no question that there will be deep opposi- 
tion to the worsening conditions of life and labor that 
are being imposed on the masses everywhere. All eyes at 
this moment are focused on Russia where the food riots 
the new rulers warned they would have to “handle” 
have already erupted everywhere. They may fear that 
they could be transformed into actual revolution. Yet 
the threat from the Right remains very real, and has 
many dimensions. 

Thus, none can know what the deeply discontented 
four million-strong Army will do, or even whether the 
threat of a military coup is in the offing. Nor can any- 
one know what the deep anti-semitism within the re- 
publics will bring. And while an open fascist like Vladi- 
mir Zhirinovsky (who won six million votes in the Rus- 
sian election that gave Yeltsin his presidency) is not a 
“real” threat at this moment — and neither are David 
Duke or Pat Buchanan here — all are symptoms of the 
dangerous stage of capitalism we confront. 

At the same time, the miners, who supported Yeltsin 
last August, are now discussing a strike against him. 
Ever since the massive strikes last Spring the miners 
have let the new rulers know, “We have rebel blood.” 
But post-Marx Marxism has made the task of the total 
uprooting of the old and creation of the new immeasur- 
ably more difficult. New beginnings cannot easily be 
found without the pull of a philosophy of revolution. 

That is why Marxist-Humanism’s Theory of State- 
Capitalism speaks so profoundly to the task all revolu- 
tionaries confront today.* Grounded both in Marx’s 
Capital and in his humanist philosophy, the theory 
Raya Dunayevskaya hewed out 50 years ago led to the 
philosophic new beginnings that were needed for our 
age-r-the restatement of Marx’s Marxism as Marxist- 
Humanism. Nothing else both reveals how the USSR’s 
collapse has focused the spotlight on the one- 
worldedness of the crisis— and gives humanity a direc- 
tion for the way out. 

Jan. 17, 1992 
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Over three days, more than 9,000 people stood in line in Chicago’s bitter January cold to interview 
for 1,000 entry-level hotel jobs. Most had been out of work for more than a year. 
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One Dimensional Man in the ’90s? 


| Youth 

by Jim Guthrie 

The new edition of Herbert Marcuse’s 1964 book One 
Dimensional Man (ODM), from Beacon Press in 1991, 
contains an introduction by Douglas Kellner aimed at 
our generation of youth who have become conscious and 
radicalized by the many monstrosities of the Reagan- 
Bush era from the invasion of Grenada to the Persian 
Gulf War. With the ideological confusion that led to and 
followed the collapse of the anti-Gulf War movement a 
year ago, Kellner’s assertion that ODM is now “more 
relevant than ever” poses a serious theoretical chal- 
' lengik 

ODM had a powerful influence over the student 
youth of the 1960s, who were attracted to its cri- 
tique of “one dimensional thinking.” According to 
Marcuse, one dimensional thought was the result of 
the “mechanics of conformity” that had spread 
throughout our society because the technological 
restructuring of capitalism undermined the ration- 
ality of the individual. This led Marcuse to go so far 
as to revise Karl Marx’s concept of the proletariat, 
saying that workers in the new highly automated 
factories could no longer be considered a revolu- 
tionary class, but “one dimensional men.” 

Kellner’s introduction makes the case that this theory 
is key for unlocking the difficult problems of our own 
retrogressive period. He says that “Reagan and Reagan- 
ism exemplified one-dimensional ‘positive thinking’ to 
an extreme degree,” and that the Persian Gulf war 
“amply confirmed” Marcuse’s fear that the “more so- 
phisticated technologies would ‘instrumentalize’ war 
and produce ever more brutal forms of destruction.” 

It is true that after the horrible spectacle of the Gulf 
war, with its “surgical bombings” that caused “collater- 
al damage,” Marcuse’s statement, “People who speak 
and accept such language seem immune to every- 
thing— and susceptible to everything,” seems up to date. 
MARCUSE, A DIALECTICAL ALTERNATIVE 

College students will easily recognize a number of 
their professors in Marcuse’s critiques of the “one di- 
mensional thought” of vulgar empiricism and positiv- 
ism. My favorite is his critique of two professors who 
did a study to see if elections in the U.S. were truly 
democratic, but their “operational definition” of democ- 
racy was a description of how elections are run in the 
U.S., so they concluded that, yes, U.S. elections were in- 
deed democratic. This method of “proclaiming the exist- 
ing social reality its own norm” sums up the depth of 
many “poli sci” professors I’ve known. 

ODM is not merely an expose of alienation and con- 
servative hegemony in the modern world, but an at- 
tempt to pose a dialectical alternative to the uncritical 
thought that dominates the universities, the media and 
the government. Marcuse’s concept of the dialectic is 
what we have to get at if we are to consider Kellner’s 
contention that ODM “is more relevant than ever.” 

Marcuse is important because he understands that 
the dialectical transcendence of the existing reality can- 
not occur in our heads only. The relation of the subject 
(the human being) to the object (the existing reality of 
unfreedom) has to be worked out concretely as part of a 
historical process. This relationship of the subject to the 
object, however, is what is problematic in ODM. 

Marcuse’s theoretical point of departure is that the 
workers have been “integrated” into the capitalist sys- 
tem. He says, “society takes care of the need for libera- 
tion by satisfying the needs which make servitude palat- 
able and perhaps even unnoticeable, and it accomplishes 
this fact in the process of production itself.” The prole- 
tariat was a revolutionary subject in Marx’s day, he 
claims, but automation has changed that. The objectiv- 
ity of high-tech capitalism has absorbed workers’ subjec- 
tivity, their desire and ability to envision a new society 
of freely associated labor. 

WORKERS THINK OWN THOUGHTS 

Despite Marcuse’s rallying cry against bureaucracy, 
on the question of automation, he chooses to listen to 
the union bureaucrats and ignore the voices of rank- 
and-file workers. He cites the Marxist-Humanist pam- 

‘Return to the source’ 

Portland, Maine— As reported by Tom Parsons in 
his Youth column [November, 1991 N&L ], youth are 
trying to “work out the connectedness of the environ- 
mental movement within all freedom movements.” This 
is of particular importance, insofar as when the connec- 
tion is established between all oppressions— whether of 
sexism, classism, racism, or oppressive manifestations 
within state bureaucracy which reinforce these three, 
leading to genocidal militarism, whether of police state 
variety or of a more benign variety within Western de- 
mocracies cloaked in the respectability of legalism, prag- 
matism and politics and business as usual within our 
patriarchal society — when the interconnectedness of 
oppressions is acknowledged, a humanism is point- 
ing a return to the source . 

Certainly part of making connections is the realiza- 
tion that the environmentalism of today is a focal point 
to bring freedom movements together for common 
strategizing as well as interacting with each other to 
build a humanist philosophic base, while acknowledging 
the need to keep the earth whole for all life. 

The task before us requires a return to the source of 
humanism, to hypothesize a time and a society without 
oppressions and to lend historic credence to a faith that 
the future society builds toward may be oppression- 
free— free of the exploitation inherent under unequal 
relations within state society expressed as sexism, 
classism, racism and militarism! —Reader 


phlet Workers Battle Automation, but doesn’t men- 
tion one of its main points: that the workers who toil in 
those automated factories are diametrically opposed to 
their union leadership’s support of automation. 

Could the worker, maimed with carpal tunnel syn- 
drome from the repetitive motion of an automated pro- 
duction line, desire freedom any less ‘than her great 
grandmother who slaved in a low tech cotton mill? 

This is not simply a practical question because it 
involves Marcuse’s whole philosophic conception of 
the dialectic, which allows the objectivity of ad- 
vanced technology to “ absorb ” the thinking of a liv- 
ing human subject. This leads to Marcuse substitut- 
ing his own subjectivity for the subjectivity of work- 
ers and youth . 

It’s this type of substitutionism on the part of intel- 
lectuals that allows the rulers to contain our struggles, 
because the voices of workers in revolt are not met with 
a movement from theory. What is appealing about ODM 
is Marcuse’s critique of the forces of reaction, and there 
is an objective need for that. But it would be a mistake 
for us to develop a theory of retrogression rather than a 
philosophy of liberation. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Tom Parsons 

“We will not have this university lead the way in re- 
investing in South Africa,” said Pete Mutharika, mem- 
ber of Tufts University committee for divestment, as 
universities across the country are reversing their poli- 
cies of no investment in companies that do business in 
the apartheid state. Students are vowing to rebuild the 
massive divestment movement of the late ’70s and ’80s 

which forced universities to divest originally. 

* * * 

Over a thousand youth protested George Bush’s visit 
to Australia. Student unions, ACT-UP, and anti-militar- 
ism groups clashed with police in what was described in 
an Australian paper as “the most militant demonstra- 
tion in years.” 

* * * 

Jody Anderson was convicted of assault and “exhort- 
ing others to join him in defiance,” resulting from his 
defense of Daniel Gillis while Daniel was physically re- 
sisting attempts to place him on transport to the Gulf 
War. As Daniel stated, “An officer put my hands in 
plastic ties and ordered four marines to force me on to 
the bus.. .Since all of the marines attacking me were 
white, several African-American marines came to my de- 
fense. There followed a brawl...” 

—Information from Anti-Warrior 

* * * 

Thousands in Berlin protested and mourned the 
death of Mete Eksi, a well-known Turkish anti-fascist 
activist, Nov. 11. Eksi was severely beaten by racists in 
Adenaurplatz and died after three weeks in a coma. 
When the march which took place the same day Eksie 
died, reached its rallying point, hundreds of riot police 
attacked the mourners and beat them savagely, prevent- 
ing any kind of assembly. 

— Information from Wind Chill Factor 


(continued from page 4) 

will say: No, I’m not only opposed to American imperial- 
ism, but also to Russian Communism and Chinese Com- 
munism — I want an entirely new society. 

Now Part III of Philosophy and Revolution is the 
section that isn’t yet written. It is to be called “Eco- 
nomic Reality and the Dialectics of Liberation” and it is 
on two levels. One is the world level, which takes up the 
relationship between the advanced countries and the 
technologically underdeveloped countries. You see that 
here it is in the 1960s and never has America been so 
rich and powerful — in fact, the whole world is divided 
into two great nuclear powers, so that we may ail get 
blown up. /aid here are the African Revolutions. They 
didn’t have arms, let alone nuclear arms; they didn’t 
have power, not even industrial power. But they dared 
and they won.... 

But we don’t have to go to Africa to see another great 
form of the dialectics of liberation... Between 1960 and 
1965 the spontaneous movement of the Black youth 
particularly, and some labor, was the moving force. It 
really all started with the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott— and again we were the only ones who recognized 
it at that time, just as we were the only ones who recog- 
nized what the Mau Mau in Africa represented in the 
1950s. We printed People of Kenya Speak for Them- 
selves in 1955 because we recognized that in the Blacks 
in Africa starting to throw out the white imperialists, 
they had started a new page in history that would re- 
shape the world entirely, which it did, and in the short- 
est period of time at that. In 1957, in Marxism and 
Freedom, we said the two greatest forces in the world 
for liberation were the Hungarian Revolution and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott in Alabama. There was a 
great deal of ridicule at that time for the plane on which 
we had placed the Montgomery Bus Boycott. Nobody 
laughs at it now. 

After the spontaneous movement of the Black stu- 
dents between 1960 and 1965, there was not oiily a 
great deal of movement on the part of white Students 


Environmental Justice 

(The Following is from a talk given by Magdalena Avi- 
la, born and raised in Kettleman City in a farm worker 
family. She is a northern California support organizer 
for the Kettleman City battle against a toxic incinerator 
there and a leader in the Environmental Justice move- 
ment.) 

For people of color and poor working class people en- 
vironmentalism involves any aspect of the environment 
that affects the quality of our lives and endangers the 
health of our communities. Unlike the major environ- 
mental organizations, for us, the struggle to stop toxic 
contamination of our home, workplace and community 
environments cannot be separated from fights for de- 
cent affordable housing, or control of land or resources 
in our communities, or the struggle for fair and livable 
employment opportunities. 

Environmental activists of color have brought 
about a new consciousness drawn from our long 
struggles in the civil rights and labor movements, 
migrant farmworkers, Native American land 
rights, and the Asian immigration struggles. 
Rather than being seen as on the vanguard of en- 
vironmentalism, however, people of color have 
been identified as being only “cause oriented” by 
one of the major environmental groups. 

Environmentalism has often been viewed, and more 
recently criticized as a predominantly white, upper-mid- 
dle-class movement that is more sensitive to wildlife and 
the wilderness than to human needs. In the 1960s and 
70s, that movement gave little or no attention to the 
Not In My Backyard phenomenon, so waste generated 
by society’s wealth ended up more often than not in 
poor, powerless people of color communities. The 1987 
study, “Toxics, Waste and Race in the U.S.” (the Com 

mission for Racial Justice, Charles - - 

Lee) found the racial composition of / 
a community to be the single variable / 
best able to explain the existence of a / 'fefSW’gyjT j 
commercial hazardous waste facility I 

in that area. The following examples \ J 

show this tragic reality: The nation’s 
largest hazardous waste landfill is lo- ^ 

cated in predominantly African-American and poor 
Sumter County in the heart of Alabama’s “Black Belt.” 
The predominantly African-American and Latino South 
side of Chicago has the greatest concentration of haz- 
ardous waste sites in the nation. Currently a battle is 
being fought there against Chem Waste by Haze Jonson 
among others. Pesticide exposure among farmworkers, 
predominantly Latino, causes more than 300,000 pesti- 
cide related illnesses a year. Navajo Indians were used 
as the primary work force for the mining of uranium 
ore, leading to alarming lung cancer mortality rates. 

In the steel mills, an overwhelming number of African 
American workers have disproportionately been placed 
in the most hazardous areas of the plant. Semiconduc- 
tor workers, predominantly Asian and Latina immigrant 
women, experience occupational illness at three times 
the rate of workers in general manufacturing. 

The building of a critical mass of people of col- 
or-organizers, workers, intellectuals, and others, is 
taking place. Knowledge does not only come from the 
university and the ivoiy towers. We have to recognize 
that knowledge comes from many different sources and 
has different forms, if we are to work at an individual 
and collective level toward environmental justice. 


running South to help -but there was a movement of 
thought, as well. Each by itself is one-sided, theory and 
practice. And the thinking did not begin on the question 
of violence or non-violence. All the arms are in the 
hands of the capitalists. It is not the movement of arms 
that reconstructs society, only the movement of the 
masses does that. 

The first movement on the part of Rev. Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr., towards Humanism was when he 
brought the question in, in relation to the Jewish phi- 
losopher Martin Buber, who had expressed the idea that 
unless you recognize that it’s not things, but human re- 
lations, which are the crux of everything, you will never 
get anywhere. (Rev. King didn’t mention the Abolition- 
ists, or the movement right in this country, much less 
Marxism.) 

Yet, when he moved from the South to the North, he 
didn’t know how to function with northern labor. His 
philosophy got stopped because it had to have a rela- 
tionship to labor and to Marxist Humanism as a philos- 
ophy of liberation. What came to take its place? Black 
power. 

Now Black power may be good, but it isn’t going to 
get you your freedom. In fact, the capitalists are trying 
to use Black power against you. They want to put up a 
few little Black capitalists and say they’ve done their 
part. No, it has to be a new unity of theory and practice, 
and of white and Black. Black power can be corrupted 
like everything else. And you can be sure that capitalism 
will try to buy out whomever it can.... 

Trying to be against all whites is to fail to see your 
real roots, and to fail to work out a new coalescence of 
Black and white and theory and practice. It is the pres- 
ent period I want you to talk about. In becoming theore- 
ticians, in creating a new philosophy by speaking for 
yourselves, you have to recognize that you speak, not as 
individuals (though the individual is very great) but as 
the new forces that are necessary -what Marx called the 
new. passions for reconstructing society on totally new, 
truly iraman, beginnings. - 


| From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 
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Fundamentalist retrogression in Algeria 


| Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The shocking landslide victory at the polls on Dec. 26 
of the fundamentalist Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) was 
followed by a slow-motion coup by the pro-National Lib- 
eration Front (FLN) military and the cancellation of the 
second round of those elections. The FIS won 188 seats 
out of a possible 430 in round one of the first multi-par- 
ty elections to be held since 1962, when Algeria won its 
independence from France in a revolutionary war led by 
the FLN. 

The fundamentalist FIS had been poised to win 
a big majority in the second round, scheduled for 
Jan. 16, but now cancelled. The FLN, in power 
continuously since 1962, won only 16 seats, while 
the more independent leftist Front for Socialist 
Forces (FFS), based mainly among the one-fourth 
of Algerians who are Berbers, won 20 seats. 

As we go to press, the military, led by general Khalid 
Nazir, appears to have the upper hand, but it is doubt- 
ful that the discredited FLN can hold power too much 
longer, especially in the face of the extremely severe eco- 
nomic depression that has gripped the country since the 
late 1980s. By last autumn, Algeria’s official unemploy- 
ment rate was a staggering 30%, with 1.5 million people 
out of work and 200,000 more entering the labor force 
each year. Poor and working-class young men, many of 
whom form a militant core of support for the FIS, are 
especially hard hit by the crisis. 

The big electoral victory for fundamentalist forces in 

Death still stalks Iraq 

One year after Bush unleashed the U.S. military to 
rain death over Iraq, a report has concluded that the so- 
called “smart bombs” used in the air war did not defeat 
the Iraqi military but did contribute to the death of at 
least 70,000 civilians after the war was over. 

These “smart bombs,” centerpieces of the news me- 
dia, destroyed nearly all of Iraq’s electrical system, its 
water system, sewage treatment, health care facilities 
and refrigeration units. In effect, these bombs unleased 
a public health war against Iraqi civilians. Against the 
Iraqi military, the U.S. relied on conventional bombs, 
dropping more than 100 million pounds on soldiers. 

The children of Iraq are bearing the brunt of the 
U.S. war and sanctions. Deaths among children have 
escalated four times since the war; nearly a million 
suffer from malnutrition, and 100,000 are close to 
risk of death from starvation. Polio and mea- 
sles— easily preventable childhood diseases — are re- 
appearing. The mortality rate among children has 
gone up a horrific 380%. No one has yet been able to 
estimate the mental damage done to children. 

The Bush administration has claimed all along that it 
wasn’t the war or sanctions that were hurting the Iraqi 
people, but Saddam Hussein. And one year later, the 
Bush administration has not refuted the reports of civil- 
ian suffering in Iraq but has instead, in effect, blamed 
the Iraqi population for not overthrowing Hussein! 

As Bush is saber-rattling against Iraq again, it should 
be remembered that this administration kept the butch- 
er Saddam Hussein in power by allowing the Iraqi mili- 
tary to slaughter the uprisings by Kurds and Iraqis 
which erupted after Iraq’s defeat. 


Algeria will impact not only North Africa, but the entire 
Arab-Muslim world. For example, unlike Iran’s Shiite 
fundamentalists, the FIS is rooted in the more wide- 
spread, mainly Arab-based Sunni tradition. 

The FIS blames the economic and political crisis fac- 
ing Algeria on a supposed decline in “morals” among 
the youth. One of its slogans calls for “austerity, absti- 
nence, and rejection of the Western world” while anoth- 
er states “Islam is the light; democracy is darkness.” 

Women in particular face attack. The FIS proposes to 
drive back into the home even those few women who 
have entered the work force, wants to re-veil the entire 
female population, and has already begun to implement 
these policies through pervasive street harassment of 
unveiled women. Many women opposed to the funda- 
mentalists were thus intimidated even from voting, 
while pro-fundamentalist women voted in large num- 
bers, usually accompanied by male escorts, who in some 

Attack on Mexican peasants 

The Mexican government in December overturned ar- 
ticles in its 1917 Constitution, forged in the Mexican 
Revolution, which restricted the legal rights of the 



Church. While giving scant more political influence to 
the Catholic Church, the move was certainly intended to 
add one more overt ally to the PRI (Institutional Revo- 
lutionary Party). 

The Mexican government of Salinas de Gortari, forged 
in the capitalist entrepreneurial spirit of the Reaganite 
1980s, has been moving to privatize an array of Mexican 
industries, from the telephone system to the historically 
important oil industry. 

Now Salinas has set his sights on Mexican agricul- 
ture, intent to overturn the land tenure system of 
ejidos which broke up large landholding estates and 
was central to the Mexican Revolution. Land now 
owned by peasants through land reform redistribution 
can be sold or rented to outside interests, including for- 
eign capitalists. 

The Mexican government began strangling the ejidos 
long before the 1990s, by drying up economic credits 
which the communal farms needed. The attempt ti 
break up the ejidos is not simply an attack on a proper 
ty form, however. It is an attack on the Mexican peas- 
antry as a Subject of revolution, whom the state dreams 
it has eliminated. 


cases filled out the ballots for them. 

Secular and left forces have taken to the streets in 
large numbers since Dec. 26 to oppose the possibility of 
a fundamentalist takeover. On Jan. 2, up to 300,000 
people demonstrated in Algiers against the FIS, in a 
demonstration organized by a large number of political, 
trade union and women’s groups. On Jan. 9, several 
thousand fist-waving women also took to the streets to 
oppose the FIS. One of the speakers, women’s activist 
Khalida Messauodi, told the crowd: “We must fight!” In 
an attempt to appeal to women, Hocine Ait- Ahmed, a 
leader of the independent Left FFS, began in January to 
address rallies accompanied by the FFS’s only wpmanr 
candidate, who was also the only woman still left on the j 
ballot at all. 

While the fundamentalist victory at the polls is a very 
great setback indeed, it is also important to note that ; 
more than 40% of the eligible voters did not vote at all. 
However, the greater truth is that FIS was able to ob- 
tain three million votes despite the fact that the FLN 
controlled the electoral apparatus, the police, the mili- 
tary and most of the mass media. 

The FLN, a supposedly secular and socialist 
party, has done little since coming to power in 
1962 to concretize the revolutionary aspirations 
unleashed by the war for independence. But on 
the crucial issue of women’s liberation, even the 
original revolution had an ambiguous position, 
based in part on cultural and religious national- 
ism. In 1959 the FLN newspaper proclaimed: 
“The Algerian woman is already free because she 
participates in the liberation of her country.” 

But as the Arab feminist Mai Ghoussoub observed a j 
few years ago: “The much greater radicalism of the rev- 
olutionary experience in Algeria might have been ex- 
pected to produce a more advanced social situation for 
women after Independence than in the neighboring 
states. Ironically, however, the result was rather to be 
the reverse.” 

The Algerian revolution did not include much in the 
way of social and legal changes aimed specifically at en- 
hancing the position of women. This major contradic- 
tion in the history of the Algerian revolution is one 
which the fundamentalists have been able to exploit, 
with their rhetoric blaming the small numbers of wom- 
en working outside the home for today’s massive unem- 
ployment. 

Ethnic war in Somalia 

The world media, based mainly in Europe and North 
America, have tended to ignore the carnage taking place 
in Somalia, on the Horn of Africa, where at least 20,000 
people have been killed since renewed fighting broke out 
on Nov. 17. Over ten times that number have become 
refugees, in a country whose entire population is only 
six million. 

The fighting is between rival clans of the Hawiye eth- 
nic group, which are vying for control of the ruling par- 
ty, the United Somali Congress. Somalia has been 
locked in ethnic and clan conflict ever since January, 
1991, when the war to oust longtime dictator Moham- 
med Siad Barre ended. But since the victorious opposi- 
tion leaders had no positive goals or philosophy other 
than power-grabbing for themselves, the result has been 
a continuation of the war in a different form. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist- Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in 
Russia or China. We stand for the development of 
new human relations, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signaled a new movement from 
practice that was itself a form of theory. News & 
Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of or- 
ganization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board an< i Na- 
tional Chairwoman of the Committees from its 
founding to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution ( 1982) spell out the phil- 
osophic ground of Marx’s Humanism international- 
ly, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it 
on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works 
challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist-Hu- 
manism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the docu- 
ments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne .State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to alt who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim...to promote 
the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 


Recession hits Canada 

The world recession has hit hard in Canada. The un- 
employment rate is over 10%— more than IV 2 million 
people. According to official statistics, more than a mil- 
lion Canadian children live in poverty. 

Many Canadians, while recognizing a world recession, 
are also pointing to the effects of the Free Trade Agree- 
ment with the U.S. It is estimated that over 400,000 
Canadian manufacturing jobs have been eliminated 
since the FTA was agreed to in 1989. That is nearly 
20% of the total manufacturing jobs. 

Trade agreements, by themselves, are not levers of 
Wealth or employment. While Bush was in Japan, he 
of course asserted that Japanese auto market shares 
were robbing U.S. jobs. But this is the same way 
that U.S. capitalism is robbing jobs from Canada un- 
der the FTA. 

In Canada, the shutdowns of companies that are ei- 
ther closing, or leaving Canada, account for twice as 
many jobs lost as during the 1982 recession. The loss of 
61,000 jobs in 1991 amounted to nearly a 3% cut in 
manufacturing jobs. Many multi-national companies 
have shut down because they refuse to provide the 
Canadian workers’ demands for decent wages and work- 
ing conditions. While the FTA is not the cause of this 
economic crisis in Canada, it surely has exacerbated it. 
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What is good 
forGM 

us 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

General Motors Corporation (GM) on Dec. 3, an- 
nounced nine plant closings resulting in a loss of 18,000 
jobs. This move continued a corporate restructuring 
plan announced a year ago in which GM pledged to close 
21 plants and eliminate 74,000 jobs by 1995. 

The publicity surrounding GM’s recent downsizing 
has obscured the fact that the corporation already had 
closed 27 plants since 1980 and reduced its blue collar 
work force from 500,000 in 1985 to 304,000. Today 
43,600 GM workers are laid off, the fund for supple- 
mental jobless benefits is low and GM is negotiating an 
early retirement agreement with the United Auto Work- 
ers union (UAW). 

LOCAL UNIONS REACT 

Some local unions had been forced to react to GM’s 
consolidation long before the 1991 restructuring plan. 
The Arlington, Texas UAW local, threatened with the 
plant dosing in 1986, agreed then to reduce the number 
of job categories from 50 to 4, acceding to the compa- 
ny’s demand for more “flexibility” from the work force. 

After the 1991 plant closing announcement, the same 
local union agreed to a new work schedule moving to- 
ward “around-the-clock” operation. The Arlington plant 
will receive work and workers— -fewer than 400 of the 
4,000 to be laid off— from the closing Michigan Willow 
Run plant, whose local union refused to consider conces- 
sions. 

Two strikes— at the Lordstown, Ohio metal-fab- 
ricating plant and the Lansing, Mich, assembly 
plant— broke out last September against GM’s downsiz- 
ing. Lordstown workers protested plans to close a 240- 
(continued on page 3) 




[ • Back World 

Whither 
Castro’s 
Cuba? 

by Lou Turner 

Because Castro’s Cuba is so much a creation of the 
Cold War, with the apparent “collapse of Communism,” 
the question arises: whither the Cuban revolution to- 
day? 

Havana, today, is a city of 2 million where virtually 
everything is rationed, where the black market thrives, 
where Castro has even called for cats and dogs to be 
rounded up and destroyed because there is no food to 
feed them. Prostitution abounds, and a religious revival 
is underway (even among members of the Communist 
Party). Public health and education remain the great ac- 
complishments of the revolution, even as the standards 
of life and labor plummet. The island’s imports have 
fallen by 70%, and sugar and nickel industries have 
been hit by falling prices and lack of investment. 

CUBA’S SOCIAL CRISIS 



The oil shock is particularly telling. Where formerly 
oil was supplied by Russia, for sugar, the collapse of the 
Soviet Union has drastically cut the supply, with the re- 
sult that this year’s sugar crop had to be extended two 
months because more human labor had to be used in 
place of machinery that stood idle due to lack of fuel. 
Nearly 40% of Cuban industries face closings. However, 
oil exploration is underway with prospects for off-shore 
drilling. 

Meanwhile, new investment contracts are being nego- 
tiated, especially with Spanish capitalists, which outlaw 
labor strikes, provide tax exemptions on profits, and 


(continued on page 8) 
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On the Inside 



Bush defeat shows depth of 
social crisis in the U.S. 



A community memorial on the site where Malice Green was beaten to 
death by Detroit police, Nov. 5. See story, p. 8. 


by John Alan 

The first month since 
the people swept George 
Bush out of the White 
House has revealed anew 
the great dualities con- 
fronting us. On the one 
hand, are all the new open- 
ings we are seeing in the 
efforts to uproot this de- 
generate society. They are 
seen in new forms in the 
battles against the racism 
and sexism that pervade 
the land— whether that be 
the rapid increase in new 
Women’s Liberation activi- 
ties, from WAC (Women’s 
Action Coalition) to welfare 
rights groups, or whether 
it be the intensity with 
which Black youth, espe- 
cially, are now discussing 
Malcolm X. 

On the other hand, are all the crises growing deeper 
every day. Thus, all the efforts to pretend we are on the 
way out of the deepest Recession since the Great De- 
pression has hardly made a dent in the millions unem- 
ployed, while GM has announced plans to lay off anoth- 
er 20,000. At the same time, despite all of Bill Clinton’s 
declared resolve to focus “like a laser” on the deep eco- 
nomic crisis at home, there are at least half a dozen cri- 
sis spots around the world ready to explode, from Bos- 
nia to Russia to the Middle East to Somalia— where 
troops are already on their way. (See article below.) 

But it is at home where the deep dualities are the 
sharpest. That is what was exposed by the Los Angeles 
rebellion last Spring, which both sparked the undermin- 
ing of George Bush in the election and remains the con- 
text for this post-election period. In revealing how deep 
is the alienation in the realities of race and class in this 
country, it brought a sharp turn in the election cam- 
paign, when Bush lost the control of his party to the 
right-wing religious fundamentalist, Pat Buchanan, who 
declared the Black and Latino masses “the barbarians” 
and called for a holy war against Gays and women’s 


liberationists as well. Bush soon discovered how disas- 
trous this was for him when the U.S. electorate repudi- 
ated that religious right. 

What Clinton seized the opportunity to exploit was 
the wide-spread desire for change in this country, for 
ending the Reagan/Bush policy of polarizing the country 
along class, race and sex lines. 

THE FORCES FOR CHANGE 

Take the women, who were the most conspicuous in 
their drive to pull Bush from his supposedly “unbeat- 
able” pedestal. The gruelling interrogation of Anita Hill 
by the Senate’s all white, all male judiciary committee 
so angered women that when a little-known African 
American woman, Carol Moseley Braun, decided to run 
for the Senate she won the primary by a large plurality. 
She is now one of four new women— all avowed femi- 
nists— who will take Senate seats and becomes the first 
Black woman ever elected to that body. 

Or take the way the Gay community has forced the 
issue of Gays and Lesbians in the military onto the 
(continued on page 10) 


Our Life and Times 

Dangers of U.S. intervention in Somalia 


by Kevin A. Barry 

As we go to press, George Bush’s decision to deploy at 
least 28,000 troops in Somalia, backed, by the UN Secu- 
rity Council, is already underway. While none can deny 
the crucial need to avert death by starvation for two 
million people, one third of the country’s population, so 
suspect are Bush’s motives that widespread debate 
arose at once over everything from those motives to the 
consequences of a potential quagmire that would do 
nothing to alleviate Somali’s suffering. 

There is good reason that this new U.S. invasion “for 
humanitarian reasons” cannot be trusted. This verita- 
ble holocaust in Somalia, with thousands of victims, has 
gone on for over a year as the UN and other interna- 
tional bodies have dithered and dickered, and as coun- 
tries such as the U.S. have made and then broken again 
and again their promises to deliver massive aid. The re- 
sult was that the promised food was never delivered. 

It was often claimed that it was too dangerous to 
deliver food, and it was true that relief workers 
were sometimes intimidated or even shot at by vari- 
ous warring factions. Yet, in all these months, only 
one Western relief worker has been killed, a Red 
Cross worker shot in December 1991. Even in Bos- 
nia, where dozens of UN soldiers and relief workers 
have been killed, and supply lines are often at- 
tacked, even there, at least a substantial amount of 
food relief has gone in. 

It was also claimed that the food was too often stolen 
and got into the wrong hands. True, much of the food 
aid has been stolen and then hoarded or sold by war- 
lords and armed gangs, but it is equally true that the 
country’s entire economy has collapsed. Most of the four 
million people who are not in immediate danger of star- 
vation have no income. Herds belonging to pastoral 
groups have been confiscated or killed by warlords or 
have starved to death too. Farmers are afraid to plant, 
or cannot find seed, or cannot find food in the areas 
where they would be able to plant. 


A two-year-old drought has added to the dislocations 
of war and of the destructive legacy of the Siad Barre 
regime, which itself collapsed nearly two years ago. But 
would not plentiful food have alleviated some of these 
problems, even if much of it was stolen and sold by war- 
lords, whose own troops are often malnourished them- 
selves? 

Now U.S. troops are going in to protect food sup- 
plies from warlords armed with weapons supplied 
to the Barre regime by that same U.S. government, 
originally in the name of fighting Communism. 
Many weapons were also supplied by Russia, in the 
days when Barre allied himself with Moscow. A re- 
sult of this use of Somalia as a superpower pawn is 
that even in better times it has remained one of the 
world’s poorest countries, although one of the best 
armed. 

What will the U.S. leave behind after this latest inter- 
vention? While mass starvation may be abated, we can 
be pretty sure, based on previous examples of superpow- 
er intervention, that the U.S. will leave the country 
poor, technologically underdeveloped and economically 
dependent on the U.S. and other wealthier capitalist 
lands. 

This has been Somalia’s “place” within the world eco- 
nomic system ever since Britain and Italy colonized the 
country, a condition which continued after indepen- 
dence in a different form under oppressive native rulers 
such as Siad Barre. This twin stranglehold of, on the 
one hand, world capitalism, and on the other, oppressive 
native rulers, is likely to continue long after food aid 
has been delivered. 

All of these questions will surely enter into the debate 
now that the U.S. invasion has begun. In these first few 
days, we have been witness to the way the military has 
made its presence felt as an invading force and spelled 
out “humanitarianism” as “law and order” at the point 
of a gun. 

(“Our Life and Times” continues on page 12.) 
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j Woman as Reason j 

by Terry Moon 

My mother, my friend’s mother and her sister all 
have breast cancer. In 1950 one woman in 20 got breast 
cancer; today it is one in nine and increasing 4% each 
year. It was breast cancer that attacked Audre Lorde 
and finally won the 14 year battle it waged against her. 
Her powerful voice rang with determination to trans- 
form this world, to end racism, sexism and homophobia. 
Lorde knew this beast was political: “What would hap- 
pen if an army of one-breasted women descended upon 
Congress and demanded that the use of carcinogenic, 
fat-stored hormones in beef-feed be outlawed?” 

Breast cancer is an epidemic. How many of us feel 
that it isn’t a question of will we get this disease, 
but simply a question of when ? But more and more 
women are asking, why? And that is the important 
question. 

President Bush wants us to believe that cancer is just 
a matter of our bad lifestyle. Women are made to feel 
guilty if we can’t cut our consumption of fat down to 20 
to 35% of total calories consumed — something extremely 
difficult to do in this society. 

CAPITALISM = POLLUTION = CANCER 

But not only is there no hard science proving that 
eating fat causes breast cancer, the National Institute of 
Health (NIH) under the Reagan/Bush administrations 
sabotaged a proposed comprehensive study of breast 
cancer and diet, stalling it for over ten years. Only after 
a huge public outcry over the NIH’s criminal 
underfunding of all studies relating to women’s health, 
will that study finally begin. 

The truth is that those who control funding for re- 
search don’t want to find the cause. That is because 
they sense that the cause of breast cancer, and 
many other cancers, is not our lifestyles, but society 
with its capitalist production for the sake of produc- 
tion, and sexism, the dehumanization of women. 

That it is capitalism that is killing us— uncontrolled 
production— can be seen in the fact that women in U.S. 
counties with waste sites are 6.5 times more likely to 
have elevated breast cancer rates and that women work- 
ing in plants who experience high chemical exposure 
have high rates of breast cancer. 1 

It isn’t fat that is killing us, it’s the fouling of the 
food we eat, the air we breathe and the water we drink. 
Fifty to 60% higher concentrations of PCBs were found 
in the breast tissue of women with breast cancer com- 
pared to a group of women who did not have cancer. 
This study’s co-author, Dr. Frank Falck, Jr., concluded, 
“perhaps it wasn’t fat that was the culprit [in breast 
cancer] but what was in the fat.” 

Why is almost all breast cancer research money 
funneled into detection rather than prevention? 
Look who is running cancer panels and advisory 
boards. One example will suffice: at Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center, the world’s largest private 
cancer center, “32.7% of its board of overseers were 
tied to the oil, chemical and automobile industries; 
34% were professional investors... Board members 
included top officials of drug companies [who make 


Montreal Massacre, 1989 

Three years ago, on Dec. 6, 14 women were mur- 
dered at the University of Montreal in Canada by a 
man, Marc Lepine, who separated the women from 
the men in their engineering classroom, yelled at 
the women, “You’re all a bunch of feminists” and 
opened fire. 

We commemorate this anniversary, not only be- 
cause we refuse to forget our 14 Canadian sisters 
who died because they dared to study to be engi- 
neers; but also because their deaths can only mean 
our deepening determination to transform this op- 
pressive reality. 
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Breast cancer, capitalism and sexism 


no money if cancer is prevented]... as well as leaders 
of the $55 billion cigarette industry.” 2 

Early detection as a “cure” is a lie. The horrible reali- 
ty is that despite all the hoopla about early detection 
and the war on cancer, survival rates for breast, lung 
and colo-rectal cancer have remained almost unchanged. 

DEADLY SEXISM 

Sexism too is killing us. The anti-abortion fanatics’ 
view of women as “walking wombs” is mirrored by re- 
searchers who study the health of breast-fed babies 
whose mothers’ milk contained known carcinogens but 
acted “as if the women, whose breasts contain these 
carcinogens, do not exist. We witness the paradox of 
women being made invisible, even while their toxic 
breasts are put under the microscope.” 3 

If women were viewed as human beings, would the 
NIH for decades only allocate 14% of its resources to 
diseases specific to women; would it have allowed study 
after study to be done only on men? 

What is new is that women — many of whom have 
breast cancer themselves — have started a movement 


In Memoriam: Audre Lorde 
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Audre Lorde, 1934-1992 

Audre Lorde’s 14-year battle with cancer ended on 
Nov. 17 but her lifelong battle against racism, sexism 
and homophobia will continue through the 17 volumes 
of poetry, essays and autobiography she has left as her 
legacy to a world struggling for freedom. 

Her powerful writings covered four decades and won 
her honorary degrees and countless awards. Students 
founded the Audre Lorde Poetry Center at Hunter Col- 
lege, where she taught poetry through the 1980s and 
was awarded an honorary doctorate in 1991 for her 
“searing and unforgettable literature” that articulated 
“the dreams and concerns of disenfranchised peoples 
the world over.” The Women’s Liberation Movement 
claimed her as one of their own and held conferences to 
honor her and to hear her speak. 

What Adrienne Rich called “the catalytic passion of 
her language” is what will assure that Audre Lorde’s 
voice will continue to energize all our battles. In a lec- 
ture on “Literature and Revolution” presented for In- 
ternational Women’s Year, Raya Dunayevskaya also 
spoke of the power of language. It is the “language of 
thought, Black thought,” - she insisted, that the world 
must learn as a “new language, the language of free- 
dom.” It was Audre Lorde she singled out as one of the 
greatest of the poets we had to learn to hear, reading 
the following stanza from her much longer poem, 
“Black Studies:” 

A chill wind sweeps the- high places./ On the ground I 
watch bearers of wood/ carved in the image of old and mis- 
taken gods/ labor in search of weapons against the blind 
dancers/ who balance great dolls on their shoulders/ as they 
scramble over the same earth/ searching for food.... 

I am afraid of speaking/ the truth/ in a room on the 17th 
floor/ my body is dreaming/ it sits/ bottom pinned to a ta- 
ble/eating perpetual watermelon inside my own head... 

Now ail the words in my legend come garbled/ except an- 
guish./ Visions of chitterlings I never ate/ strangle me in a 
nightmare of leaders/ at Crowded meetings to study our 
problems... 

The chill wind is beating down from the high places./ My 
students wait outside my door/ searching condemning lis- 
tening f for what l am sworn to tell them/ for what they 
least want to hear/ clogging the only exit from the 17th 
floor- 

Stepping into myself/ 1 open the door/ and leap 
groundward/ wondering/ what shall they carve for weapons/ 
what shall they grow for food. 

We mourn her death and will honor the memory of 
Audre Lorde in our continuing struggle for a new, truly 
human world. — Olga Domanski 


to demand that this disease, and thus women’s lives, 
be taken seriously. Women have learned to fight for 
our lives from those in ACT-UP and Queer Nation 
who are fighting for their lives — including women’s 
lives — against AIDS, another disease blamed on life- 
style. Women have organized in our communities, 
written thousands of letters and raised hell. That is 
the only reason for even the pitiful studies and 
funding that we now have. 

So many things bring home to us exactly what it 
means to be a women in this racist, sexist, capitalist in- 
human society. That breast cancer is one of those expe- 
riences, one of those shocks that show us how we are 
seen as less than human, is one more measure of how 
deep the uprooting of this society must be, of how total 
must be its overthrow, and how expansive must be our 
vision of what will take its place. 

1. Thanks to Greenpeace for information on the relationship of chemi- 
cal contamination to breast cancer. 

2. Rita Arditti with Tatiana Schreiber, “Breast Cancer: The Environ- 
mental Connection,” Resist, Newsletter #246, May/June, 1992. ! 

3. Ibid. 

WAC is watching 

Chicago, 111.— Members from WAC (Women’s Ac- 
tion Coalition) are disgusted and outraged by the latest 
anti-choice posters put up on trains and buses through- 
out the city. They have a picture of a flyer from 1769 
used to sell Black people as slaves; next to that is a 
swastika; and next to the swastika is a picture of the 
National Organization for Women’s “Keep Abortion Le- 
gal” signs. Underneath these three pictures it says, 
“Three times in modern history the word ‘person’ has 
been redefined.” It’s signed, “Illinois Right to 
Lie” — oops, I mean “Life.” 

We were so infuriated by this physical and ideological 
attack on women and feminism that we wrote a state- 
ment to read and pass out on the public transportation 
to expose this poster for the lie it is, and to make clear 
that we women will fight back. Part of it reads: 

“This sign is a lie, not an opinion. How dare they com- 
pare women, fighting for our freedom to control our own 
lives, bodies and minds, with slave traders and Nazis! 
Women who are fighting for abortion rights are fighting for 
it as a necessary precondition for any kind of self-determi- 
nation. Self-determination is what we must have as living, 
thinking, feeling human beings.” i 

We made the point that it is the anti-abortion fanatics 
who, along with slave traders and Nazis, have treated 
women as less than human and tried to control worn- i 
en’s reproductive lives. i 

Six of us from WAC went from train to train passing 
these out one evening, even though we didn’t find any 
of the posters our flyer was targeting. Rumor has it that 
others are also outraged by these signs and have been 
tearing them down! Yea! 

But while the flyers were being handed out, all the 
signs falsely advertising women’s “crisis pregnancy clin- 
ics” mysteriously started disappearing. These so-called 
“clinics” are operated by anti-choice fanatics. There are | 
no doctors ©r nurses present, and they force women to j 
watch anti-choice videos like “The Silent Scream.” j 

While these signs kept disappearing, some passengers 
looked surprised, but others said that “good work” was 
being done. This business of signs mysteriously disap- 
pearing is becoming a popular activity— -it’s fun, it’s 
cheap, it’s effective. — Participants 



by Mary Jo Grey 

Burmese human rights activist Aung Saw Suu Kyi is 
facing possible death in her 3V-2 year battle for freedom 
with the Burmese government. The 1991 Nobel Peace 
Prize winner was placed under house arrest without tri- 
al in 1989 because she protested for human rights. 
Since then she has refused to accept food or favors from 
her captors and has refused to capitulate to the govern- 
ment by stopping her fight and going into exile in ex- 
change for her freedom. In recent days, she has escalat- 
ed her demand for unconditional release by refusing 

food and support from even her family and friends. 

* * * 

Muslim fundamentalists in Niger are blaming “inde- 
cent” women for this year’s drought. Women not wear- 
ing traditional dress have been beaten and stripped by 
gangs of men, while mobs attacked bars and bordellos 
and burned the office of the Association des Femmes 
Nigeriennes. In the capital, hundreds of women 
marched in protest. 

* * * 

The “good old boys who still don’t get it” are alive and 
well and a worldwide phenomenon, according to a study 
released, Nov. 30, by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. Only 7 of the 23 industrialized countries surveyed 
have laws mentioning sexual harassment. At least 30% 
of working women in these countries suffered such 
abuse, from Australia to Canada to Sweden to Czecho- 
slovakia to England— where 74% of working women 
have undergone harassment! Despite these growing 
numbers, at least 60% of harassment cases still go unre- 
ported. 
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We cannot ‘make 

Chicago, 111.— Not long ago I was at work having 
lunch with a co-worker who is from the same neighbor- 
hood that I am. We started talking about all the facto- 
ries that had moved out of the neighborhood over the 
years. My co-worker, who is in his mid-50s, had actually 
worked in many of them. “You must have started work- 
ing when you were young,” I said. “Yes,” he said, “ev- 
eryone did in those days.” He said that when he was 
young there was work for people all over the city and 
that most workers lived in the vicinity of their jobs. 

He had saved up enough money to buy a gas station 
in Wisconsin only to lose it after several years in busi- 
ness. “I loved it up there. I had an old farm to live on, a 
great place to raise the kids, but I was dependent on 
other farmers in the area. When they couldn’t afford to 
buy gas or have their equipment repaired, I had no in- 
come,” he said. So he came back to Chicago. 

WORKING HARD TO SURVIVE 

He spoke about how hard it has been over the last 12 
years just to work and survive, how he had raised seven 
children, and how if he were my age he probably 
couldn’t do it with the way things are today. I agreed. 
I’m having a hell of a time, and I only have two kids. 

I asked him how his health was, because I knew that 
he had had a tumor on his lung and chemotherapy 
treatment for it. He said he was not feeling too good, 
but he was afraid to go to the doctor. He drinks a lot, 
and I have heard him say several times that his children 
are grown now, his purpose for living has been fulfilled. 
He said it in a joking way, but I wonder how much he 
really believes that. 

Even with the talk of how hard his life has been, he 
was more concerned about a 16-year-old girl from the 
neighborhood who had thrown herself off the Diversey 
bridge into the Chicago River and drowned. He was try- 
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worker tool-and-die shop. The agreement reached with 
GM put off the closing until the end of 1993; the jobs 
will be eliminated through attrition and retraining 
workers for other positions. 

This agreement does not interfere with GM’s grand 
plan, as is demonstrated by a GM spokesman’s state- 
ment that “...the company would seek to reduce its 
work force through attrition when possible” (The New 
fork Times, Nov. 24, 1992). The UAW subscribed to 
;his perspective on downsizing in the 1990 national 
agreement, which provides that for every two jobs lost 
,o attrition, GM must recall or hire only one worker. 

Lansing workers objected to a change from staggered 
jreaks to “mass relief,” in which the production line 
(tops and all workers take breaks simultaneously; 350 
•elief workers’ jobs were at stake. The accord reached 
with GM allows workers to vote on how they will take 
heir breaks, but does not prevent GM from cutting jobs 
or other reasons. The Detroit Free Press (Oct. 1, 
1992) reported: “The agreement will allow UAW leaders 
o claim victory, since they forced GM to let workers 
lave some say in how the company proceeds with its 
lownsizing plans.” 

DOWNSIZING NOT ONLY AT GM 

Is that what the struggle is about: having some say in 
he downsizing? Saving our own jobs? Keeping our own 
hints open? How will our daughters and sons survive if 
ire concede all of these jobs? What about the currently 
memployed, whom the UAW sees as nothing but poten- 
Lal strikebreakers? What about us the next time 
round? 

Because it isn’t only GM. Bourgeois economists 
heered when the U.S. Department of Labor reported 
hat employers created 35,000 factory positions in No- 
ember, but since July 1990, 1.1 million manufacturing 
>bs have been eliminated. 

And it isn’t only the U.S. The Lordstown assembly 
lant local, which threatened a strike in September, 
greed with GM that, in the event of a slump in sales, 
ib cuts will be made at the plant in Ramos Arizpe, 
lexico. The Chicago Tribune (Oct. 28, 1992) reported 
lat GM “...is studying the possibility of shifting part of 
s production.. .from Mexico to its plant in Lan- 
ng.... jobs.. .could be preserved.. .but no new jobs are to 
a created. The move is dependent on development of a 
asiness plan that would include a competitive labor 
jreement....” 

LTERNATIVE TO COMPETITION 

It is competition between workers, Marx wrote in the 
ommunist Manifesto, that continually upsets their 
■ganization. He condemned the capitalist system, 
hich had created “...a class of laborers, who live only 
i, long as they find work, and who find work only so 
ng as their labor increases capital. These laborers, 
ho must sell themselves piecemeal, are a commodity, 
re every other article of commerce, and are conse- 
lently exposed to all the vicissitudes of competition....” 
Our unions are so unequal to the situation before us. 
lie UAW condemns whipsawing between plants, but 
fers no alternative, as though we are to stand still 
tiile GM decides our fate. 

We need new organization— not simply a new form of 
ganization, but an organization with a different idea 
what this struggle is about. Militancy alone is not 
tough, as the Lordstown and Lansing strikes show. Do 
i fight over who will get a piece of the shrinking pie, 
do we find our own ground? 
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it’ in this system 

ing to figure out why she would kill herself. 

She lived in the projects, the Lathrop Homes. She was 
one of ten children and dropped out of school. Her 
mother couldn’t afford to buy her clothes, so she started 
prostituting herself to get money for clothes and for 
baby formula for her brothers and sisters. 

GETTING OUT OF THE PROJECTS 

Then she decided that she wanted to go back to school 
and get out of the projects. This is the only thing she 
would talk about: “I’ve gotta get out of the projects.” 
She went back to school on a Friday morning, and Fri- 
day afternoon she killed herself. What I’m wondering is: 
what did she see for her future? What was it? 

We were always told that if we worked hard, we 
would make it in this world. It took my co-worker most 
of his life to realize that this wasn’t true. It has taken 
me maybe half my life to see that. It took this young 
woman only 16 years to realize it, though suicide is no 
alternative; it’s what you do out of desperation. 

What’s the next step? Six and seven-year-olds realiz- 
ing it? How long are we going to live in this system be- 
fore we see that it is this system which is killing us? Be- 
fore we decide to change it? —Martin Almora 

Union swept out 

Chicago, 111. — The anti-labor stance of the Bush 
administration was reflected in a new cleaning contract 
awarded at a Federal building in Chicago. Workers for 
the previous contractor describe it as an undisguised ef- 
fort to get rid of their union, Local 25 of SEIU. This 
building has always been a union site where the work- 
ers, mostly Black and Latino women, make $10.40 an 
hour. In the past whenever a new contractor was 
brought in, they hired the existing crew. That was re- 
quired right in the contract award set up by the General 
Services Administration (GSA). 



This time none of the workers are being hired by the 
new contractor— a woman— who is bringing in an en- 
tirely non-union crew who reportedly make only $5 an 
hour. One of the new hires quit after only one day on 
the job, saying there’s just too much work. That’s un- 
derstandable. The previous contractor had 65 workers; 
the new one is trying to do the work with only 40. 

The cleaning women say the same contractor took 
over the service at O’Hare Airport and did the identical 
thing there. One 60-year-old Black woman who is being 
let go told me: “That woman didn’t even give us a 
chance to apply for the jobs. We blame GSA. They knew 
she was non-union. We’ve got people who’ve been here 
17 and 18 years. What are we supposed to do now with 
the holidays just a few days away?” 

Most of the laid-off workers spent four hours on a 
picket line outside the Federal building two days after 
they were let go, despite freezing temperatures and a 
harsh wind. Their chants could be heard on every floor, 
but the federal employees’ unions were nowhere in 
sight. These women have been working alongside us for 
as long as I can remember. Aren’t they our sisters? 

— Federal worker 
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Isaac (Bud) Woods, Jr. 


We mourn the passing of Isaac (Bud) Woods, Jr., 
1958-1992. Bud was a youth who grew to adulthood at a 
time of profound changes for his generation in the U.S. 
Doors to factory gates were beginning to swing shut. 
Despite this, Bud managed to find his way into some of 
these plants and wrote for us about conditions of life 
and labor for young workers like himself: 

At the plant where I work we recycle waste chemicals. 
Here you can see what is killing the ozone layer in the 
atmosphere. One tank is supposedly boiling water off. I 
know it is not water because I put the “water” in there. 
I’m polluting the air, the ground and water so I can 
make a little money, go home and pay my bills and go 
back to work. 

This kind of work was particularly painful for Bud as 
he loved the outdoors— camping, spending time on a 
small piece of farm land his family had in southern In- 
diana— and agonized over what he had to do to support 
a family. It not only polluted the environment, but en- 
dangered the workers: 

It scares the hell out of me but I’ve got to live in this 
damn society. I want everyone to get together and say, 
Hey boss this is what we’re going to do, and stick to- 
gether. Or you can quit, but what about the next guy 
who will find the same thing. I want to see the thing 
done right the first time. I want to be able to live. We 
got a lot of power over there if we get together and talk 
about it, come up with answers. 

Bud’s concern for solidarity with his co-workers, his 
reaching out for a better world for himself and his 
young sons, “I think about my kids— and your 
kids— and what a working person has to do to live and 
reuse their kids,” is what we will remember and what 
lives within many young workers of Bud’s generation. 

— Eugene Walker and Michelle Landau 

Berkeley grads strike 

Berkeley, Cal.— A thousand members of the Asso- 
ciation of Graduate Student Employees (AGSE) at the 
University of California went on strike Nov. 19. The 
central demand is for the university to recognize AGSE. 
The union has represented students for eight years, but 
the university achieved a court ruling recently that stu- 
dents are not employees and the university doesn’t have 
to bargain with them. “Their excuse is ‘The court won’t 
let us negotiate with you,’ but the university can do 
whatever it wants to,” declared one of the strikers. 

Graduate students do most of the teaching and grad- 
ing. A picketer observed that still larger class sizes 
would follow a defeat: “We want the status quo of the 
past three years, to project the class sizes. The quality 
of education is going down here. We have the best inter- 
ests of the undergraduates at heart.” 

The graduate assistants at the University of Califor- 
nia in Santa Cruz went on strike in solidarity and to 
press similar demands, and joined Berkeley students in 
a march on the Office of the President of the entire uni- 
versity system in Oakland. Also, 400 undergraduate stu- 
dents sat in the office of Berkeley Chancellor Chang-Lin 
Tien for two hours, Dec. 1, to protest a new round of fee 
increases— $605 for next Fall— as soon as they were an- 
nounced. These and other fee increases further limit en- 
rollment by poor and minority students. The students 
also protested swelling class sizes and supported the 
AGSE. Teamsters refused to cross student picket lines 
at the university’s central storage facility, and the Aca- 
demic Senate of faculty issued a statement of support. 

One AGSE striker looked at what may happen after a 
victory: “Even if we win this round, our fight will not 
be over. The next battle will be to keep our jobs and 
avoid more cuts. That’s why we need to be organized.” 

— Supporter 


“ I consider my life story as part of the 
worldwide struggle for freedom. ” 

INDIGNANT HEART 

A Black Worker’s Journal 

by Charles Denby 

Black auto worker in Detroit; born in 
Alabama; editor of News & Letters until 1983 

From Part I, first published in 1952: 

“There was a big change in the union from 1943, when 1 
first went in, to the present day. [Earlier] There was a 
free and democratic setup. Any member could bring a 
grievance to the membership as a whole. Now, if any 
worker, white or Negro, tries to bring up a grievance at a 
membership meeting, the union officers tell him, ‘There 
are four of us at the union hall all the time. Come down 
and discuss it with us. ’ ” 

From Part II, writte n in 1978: 

“The labor unions stood exposed, because every single one 
of them had given loud and long lip service about organiz- 
ing the South. On just what basis did they propose to or- 
ganize the South, the workers were asking, when they 
couldn’t openly come out in favor of something so clear 
and fundamental as What was going on in Montgomery?” 

$14.95 plus $1.05 postage 

Order from: News and Letters, 59 E. Van 
Buren, #707, Chicago, EL 60605 
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From the writings of Raya bunaytvskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Logic as Stages of Freedom, Stages of Freedom as Logic, or 

The Needed American Revolution 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: The writing below is Part III of the 
Perspectives Thesis, presented by Raya Dunayevskaya 
to the national plenum of News and Letters Committees 
in September 1969, which she called “The Needed 
American Revolution. ” This was the year she was com- 
pleting her draft of Philosophy and Revolution, on 
which she had been working throughout the turbulent 
1960s. The aborted May 1968 revolution in France con- 
firmed her view, as she was to put it later in her 1982 
Introduction to that work, “that finding new beginnings 
for the 1970s... required returning to Marx’s deep roots 
in the Hegelian dialectic. ” She titled this section of her 
1969 Thesis “Logic as Stages of Freedom, Stages of 
Freedom as Logic, or The Needed American Revolu- 
tion.” The full Thesis can be found in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm #4385. Footnotes 
have been added by the editors. 

Each generation must reinterpret Marxism for itself. 
Facing us immediately is the continuous Black revolt, 
which is why it is so central to the American Revolu- 
tion. The very fact that we needed to say “Needed” in- 
stead of “Coming American Revolution” shows that we 
are not in a revolutionary situation. But it is not as dis- 
tant as either philistines or Euro-centered leftists make 
it appear. It is not in the millenium, as the anti-Viet- 
nam war movement’s achievements show, and that in- 
volves not only Black but white, and not only youth but 
adult and specific new forces like Women’s Liberation. 
Indeed, this movement is greater than it, itself, is con- 
scious of being, that is to say, it has not yet worked out 
a theory, but it is so objectively grounded in opposi- 
tion to the existing society, that it everywhere stands 
out, as it did at the United Front Against Fascism con- 
ference. 

Even white labor— without which we surely could not 
win as it is the majority— is not as quiescent as it ap- 
pears and, again, despite a goodly amount of racism, it 
has been acting with Black labor, both on conditions of 
labor in the shop and in elections of Blacks to union 
posts. 

As the Archives [of Marxist-Humanism] in their way 
show, in the first post-war decade, 1945-55, white labor 
was in the forefront and conducted everything from a 
general strike to wildcats, and from opposition to auto- 
mation, to raising philosophic questions on the kind of 
labor man should do. 1 

By the time a new movement from practice arose— in 
the mid-1950s— when the Blacks moved into the van- 
guard position, white labor was first disoriented and 
then, by the 1960s, had come practically to a standstill. 
The vanguard role of the Blacks can be seen not only in 
relationship to “their own” activity but in detonating 
the activities of whites. The coming recession, no matter 
how mild, will help that. And it is for this reason we are 
planning two pamphlets on Blacks— but with white la- 
bor in mind. 

We are not sowing illusions on that score, but it is up 
to Marxist-Humanists not to be quiescent. With activity 
and without, the theoretic preparation for revolution 
never stops, for the very good reason that our age is full 
of soured revolutions— and the Third World is likewise 
at a transition point, if not at an impasse. As I ex- 
pressed it both in the draft [of Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion] and in “The Newness of Our Philosophic-Historic 
Contribution,” 2 we here plunge deep into philosophic 
categories. While Lenin prepared himself, and the 
masses plunged themselves into revolution, Lenin did 
not philosophically prepare his Party. Whatever the 
reasons— and, in part, they were inescapable— the task 
has been left to us, and not with a so-called vanguard 
party, but with News and Letters Committees that re- 
fuse to throw onto the proletariat alone both spontanei- 
ty and philosophic preparation. 

As you know, this is the year we are to finish Philos- 
ophy and Revolution, which will mark 1970, the year 
of the 100th anniversary of Lenin’s birth, as a turning 
point in American Marxism. As a little anticipation of 
the new book, I would, therefore, like to show Hegel’s 
Science of Logic neither as only philosophic categories, 

| nor even as Marxian economic categories, but as stages 

! of revolution. 

i Since absolute negativity, or second negation, has the 

i positive in it, the continuous revolution, and since this 

i is a movement from abstract to concrete— from Uni- 

versal to Individual, through Particular— all stages of 
revolution can be seen at nodal points where “Indi- 
vidual” overcomes “Particular,” or, we know it more 
precisely, the fixed particular of Trotskyism or national- 
ized property = workers’ state. 

, Now then, let’s take a stage from each of the three 

parts of the Logic and see whether we can catch the 
mass movement in its dialectical development. How do 
' we get the movement of thought and the movement in 

revolution? 

Hegel’s Science of Logic, as you know, has three 
1 books, the first of which is the Doctrine of Being. We 

don’t get the categories— Universal, Particular and Indi- 
vidual— until the last book, but they dominate every- 
thing— the movement from abstract, universal, to con- 
crete, the individual. In the Doctrine of Being, you have 
i three sections: Quality, Quantity Measure. 

1. See The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection (RDC), Vols. II and III. 

2. See RDC, microfilm #4407. 


Universal = Quality— a someone, a something. The 
Emperor, the King, The One. 

Particular = The quality gets transformed into its op- 
posite, Quantity— many ones. People sometimes think 
that quantity is below quality. No, it’s above it, because 
before you had only one, and now you have many. You 
have some democracy. Don’t forget, Hegel’s theory al- 
ways starts at 500 B.C. 

Individual = Now comes Measure, the highest form 
of Being. You’re on the threshold, you’re going into Es- 
sence. What is he talking about, the “Measure of Man”? 
Greek Democracy, the Polis; they had slave labor, but 
it was the foreigners who were slaves. The Greeks were 
free. So what we have is the stages of freedom: from 
kingdom to limited democracy, to the democratic state. 
You can take any section and begin what is the Univer- 
sal, what is the Particular, what is the Individual, and 
you will discover that it’s a stage of freedom. Hegel 
wasn’t joking when he said all of history is the history 
of the consciousness of freedom. 



G.W.F. Hegel 


Book I— Doctrine of Being 
Universal— Quality = Emperor = One 
Particular— Quantity = Many = some = Democracy 
Individual— Measure = Greek democracy = Polis 

Please note that Particular is the historic period, a 
particular, determinant mediation, not a description of 
particulars as used in the common terminology of 
brown hair or blue eyes or cuddly creatures to children, 
but the type of Particular which contains self-movement 
if it is to move to the “Individual,” and not retrogress 
into a fixed particular like nationalized property. 

Remember, also, the “equivalent” to Being in Marx’s 
Capital— “Commodities and Money,” or the market 
place. Marx said, as he was departing from the market 
place (i.e., the sphere of “Liberty, Equality, Property, 
and Bentham”) that now, as he enters the factory, the 
worker looks as if he expects nothing but a hiding, and 
that’s exactly what he gets. 

Lenin’s profound grasp of the universal and the indi- 
vidual in Hegel made him realize, however, that all the 
contradictions of capitalism are included in the simple 
exchange of commodities. Which is why he insisted that 
none of the Marxists had understood Capital, because it 
is impossible to understand Chapter I for anyone who 
has not plodded through the whole of the Logic. 

Now take the Doctrine of Essence and see the move- 
ment there through Identity, Difference and Contradic- 
tion, or take the higher stage of Ground as classical po- 
litical economy saw it — labor as source of val- 
ue — through Essential Relation — an actual production 
relationship— in a hell of a battle with capitalism and 
you reach Actuality— the class struggle itself, the cri- 
ses— Hegel’s first statement of Absolute and Marx’s 
General Absolute Law of Capitalism. 

This leads us to our age of Absolutes or Book III, the 
Doctrine of the Notion, that is to say the objective and 
subjective ways of how a new society is born. 

In the case of Hegel, he was talking about the French 
Revolution. You had overthrown the king, you had a 
new society, you had freedom, and then you wound up 
with Napoleon, and not with a new society. So Hegel 
moved back to Mind [Philosophy of Mind.] Notice that 
the movement from practice is in theory itself. When he 
goes over to Nature [Philosophy of Nature], he returns 
to Mind. You have a unity of what he had seen in Mind, 
checked against Practice, and now he will unite the two. 

It didn’t make any difference whether it was Being or 
Essence and now is Notion, it is Universal, Particular 
and Individual. Hegel says if you want to be bored to 
death, start with the Syllogism, the way metaphysics 
presents it. They tell jou “all men are mortal,” “Gaius 
is a man,” therefore, “Gaius is mortal.” What’s new 
about that? It doesn’t explain anything. It’s been made 
into a cliche, it doesn’t prove anything. As ‘against bor- 
ing metaphysics, let us see live rational dialectics. 

Let’s come to our age. What was Leitin’s Universal? 
The new for Lenin was not Imperialism, but State and 
Revolution, and the Universal was “To a 
Man” — production has to be organized and run “to a 
man.” It was a great universal but it was general. What 
^ras the Particular that put it into effect, so to speak? 
You had a Russian Revolution and it nationalized all 


property— so that was your particular. It was very good 
to begin with, but was it the concretization of all that 
“to a man” meant? Trotsky got stuck in this fixed par- 
ticular. The Individual, the concretization, was Workers’ 
Councils and Intellectuals’ Councils. But to make “to a 
man” be all that Lenin meant it to be— the abolition of 
any division between mental and manual labor — is 
no easy task. Yet that is our aim, and that is our new 
universal— the concrete that “to a man” should have 
been. And it is this dialectics of liberation that Philoso- 
phy and Revolution tries to answer. 


Boring 

Metaphysics 

vs. 

Live rational dialectics 


‘All Men are Mortal” 


vs. 


Dialectics of Liberation 


Universal — 

“TO A MAN” 
Particular — 

Nationalized 
Property 
Individual — 

Not only Workers’ 
Control of Produc- 
tion But all, an 
absolute end to 
the Division Be- 
tween Mental and 
Manual Labor. 

The root of all totalitarianism is the reduction of the 
“Individual” to Ego as petty bourgeois self-expression, 
or Kantianism, away from “Individual” as concrete in 
the Hegelian sense of total; in a word, seeing in “Indi- 
vidual” a limitation instead of a RELEASE of mass cre- 
ativity. 

Now, how can we make it even more concrete on the 
veiy specific paragraph in the Absolute Idea regarding 
second negativity? Hegel says that second negativity: 
“...is the turning point of the movement of the No- 
tion...far the transcendence of the opposition between 
Notion and Reality, and that unity which is the truth, 
rests upon this subjectivity alone” [Science of Logic, 
Vol. H, Johnston & Struthers (J&S), ed., p. 477; Miller 
(M) ed., p. 835]. 

In the second edition of Marxism and Freedom, in 
the Mao chapter, we speak of two kinds of subjectivity. 3 
It is true, but not concrete enough. So let’s turn to He- 
gel: “Insofar as the pure Idea of Cognition is enclosed in 
subjectivity, and therefore is an impulse to transcend 
the latter... [it] becomes the beginning of another 
sphere and science” [Science of Logic, Vol. II, J&S, 
p. 485; M, p. 843], 

Marx, in the last part of Capital— the Accumulation 
of Capital— said something similar when he came to the 
“Absolute General Law of Capitalist Accumula- 
tion”— the unemployed army. He notes there that he 
will only indicate that which will be developed in Vol- 
umes H and III of Capital. The “indication”— the 
“negation of the negation,” “the new passions and new 
forces”— is what it not only took two volumes to ex- 
pand, but he again did not get to finish the final chap- 
ter, “Classes.” 

Neither did Lenin get to develop cognition as a “crea- 
tive force,” except in the rather hieroglyphic manner in 
which he referred to Nikolai Bukharin as not having 
fully understood “the dialectic.” 4 Our heritage is thus) 
dual. We must make it single, concrete, totally philo-] 
sophic and totally revolutionary. 

This is what we have to work out. This is our task.) 
This is where Philosophy and Revolution will end, 
and the concrete revolution begin. 

This is why we held the Black/Red Conferences. 6 

This is why we carried through Philosophic Confer- 
ences (in both instances, it should be added, non-mem- 
bers made their contributions; indeed, in some cases 
objectively more valid ones than those “on the inside”) 

This is why we posed the integrality of philosophy 
and revolution, not only for ourselves but for hundreds 
on the outside. Actually, if you count the thousands 
whom I addressed on campuses, I spoke this year tc 
some 2,000-3,000 youth— Black and white, women and 
men— and to about 100 workers. It is also where we en- 
countered Women’s Liberation as well as the Chines^ 
refugee who has consented to be the reader and re- 
searcher in Chinese original works for the Mao chap- 
ter. 

This integrality of philosophy and revolution is para- 
mount to every field of our activity for 1969-70, be that) 
our concentration on proletarianization of membership, 
or the continued youth activities; be that the proposed! 
Black pamphlets both on caucuses in factories or Black 
as vanguard which will relate both to American Civili 
zation on Trial and to Philosophy and Revolution, 
Or be that related to the most primary of all oui 
tasks— the financial responsibility of the minima 
amount needed to assure the continued, regular appear 
ance of News & Letters! 

In a word, the theoretic preparation for Revolutioij 
begins and ends on two levels simultaneously— in phi 
losophy and revolution and in the practice of the needj 
ed American Revolution. Marx, in his day, called it “de 
velopment of human power, which is its own end...’ 
[Capital, Vol. Ill, Kerr ed., p. 955; Vintage ed., p. 959]. 

This is as good an ending as any for our Perspectives 
and the hardest of all beginnings for the actual, th< 
needed Americah Revolution. 


3. See Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom (Ngw York: Columl 
University Press, 1989), Chapter 17, “In Place of a Conclusion: T 
Types of Subjectivity,” pp. 326-330. 

4. See Lenin's Collected Works, Vol. 36, p. 593. 

5. See the Black-Red Conference bulletin, RDC, #4338. 
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Philosophic Dialogue 




by Narahiko Ito 

Editor’s note: Below we bring excerpts from Narahiko 
Ito’s discussion of the 1991 edition of Rosa Luxem- 
burg 'i Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, by Raya Dunayevskaya. The original ap- 
peared in Japanese in Gekkan Forum. Excerpts have 
been translated by Rumi Sakamoto. Ito has written 
widely on Luxemburg’s economic theory, and was the 
main organizer of the international Rosa Luxemburg 
Symposium held in Tokyo last year. His book, Rosa 
Luxemburg’s World, appeared in Japanese in 1991. 

LUXEMBURG AS SEEN BY A WOMAN 

What impressed me the most when I read Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation; and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution was that Rosa Luxemburg’s thought and 
action were located in the history of women’s liberation 
movements for the first time, and also that this was 
done by a woman. In the introduction to the first edi- 
tion, Raya Dunayevskaya wrote that the primary reason 
for her interest in Rosa Luxemburg was that she had 
insisted on the importance of the spontaneity of the 
masses. Luxemburg’s stress on the spontaneity of the 
masses in revolutionary movements is 
|bf course one of the 
important character- 
istics of her thought. 

However, when I 
read the first edition, 
it was not very clear 
how Raya was inter- 
nally connecting this 
characteristic of 

Rosa’s thought with 
women’s liberation 
movements. My 

reading was that 
Raya was criticizing 
Rosa based on the 
theory of the party of 
Lenin and the Bol- 
sheviks. This point was clarified when I read the new 
material which was added to the new edition. 

Here, Raya writes on Lenin’s theory of the van- 
guard party: “We, who have suffered thirty years of 
Stalinism, the transformation of the workers’ state 
into its total opposite, a state-capitalist society, and 
have witnessed new revolts from below, will not ac- 
cept any vanguardism-to-lead; they have done noth- 
ing but mis-lead.” 

On Trotsky she has even harder opinions. As to the 
reasons for not supporting him, she says that he accept- 
ed Lenin’s 1903 theory of the vanguard party, and that 
he established the Fourth International during the 
| 1930s with the slogan: “The crisis of the world is the 

| crisis of leadership.’’ She insists that what is important 
is “philosophy of revolution rather than the vanguardist 
party.” 

It is thus understandable that Raya became interested 
in Rosa. We can say that Raya’s view was that Lenin’s 
theory of the vanguard party was harmful to what Marx 
aimed at: the liberation of human beings in a classless 
society. She believed that a liberation movement must 
1 always be carried out from below. Rosa did not totally 
deny the necessity of leadership. However, she denied 
Lenin’s theory of the vanguard party from her stand- 
point that “leadership” is “enlightenment” (theory). 
This intention of Rosa, when seen from Raya’s stand- 
point, throws new light on the process of her search for 
a new type of human civilization. 

Raya also pointed out that Rosa’s criticism and dis- 
trust of the leaders of the German Social Democratic 
' Party was deeply related to her disgust with their “male 
> chauvinism.” Raya thinks that it was out of this disgust 
that Rosa denied her involvement in women’s move- 
■ ments, stating that “I did not come here for the wom- 
: en’s movement.” Because of such statements, Rosa has 
; often been thought to have had no relation to the wom- 
1 en’s movement and to have been indifferent to women’s 
^ liberation movements. 

Raya points out in her Introduction that there is a 
“total disregard of the feminist dimension in Rosa Lux- 
emburg by Marxists and non-Marxists alike.” She in- 
sists that “there is a need for today’s Women's Libera- 
tion Movement to absorb Luxemburg’s revolutionary di- 
mension, not for history’s sake but for their demands of 
the day, including that of autonomy.” Raya thus threw 
light on Rosa Luxemburg’s action and thought from the 
perspective of women’s liberation movements. Raya 
pays special attention to the fact that Rosa strength- 
ened her views and thinking as a woman after she went 
back to Germany following the first Russian Revolution 
of 1905-06, and separated with Leo Jogiches. This is a 
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Luxemburg rooted in Women’s Liberation 


very interesting issue which has not been pointed out by 
any other researcher on Rosa Luxemburg. 

Indeed, almost all of her important works, including 
The Mass Strike (1906), articles written for Gleichheit 
(Equality) (1907), “The National Question and Autono- 
my” (1908), The Accumulation of Capital (1913), were 
written after she separated from Jogiches. Of course it 
is difficult to decide whether it was because she became 
more “independent” after the separation, or because of 
her experiences in the Russian Revolution of 1905-06 
and the development of the world situation after that. 
However, it is surely an important pointer in consider- 
ing the development of Rosa’s thought after the first 
Russian Revolution. 

ON MARX’S CONCEPT OF 
PERMANENT REVOLUTION 

The above point is not the only new issue raised in 
Raya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. What must be men- 
tioned about this book is that Raya pays attention to 
the late Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks and “Letters 
to Vera Zasulich” and in them recognized a new devel- 
opment of the thought of Marx as a theorist of “revolu- 


tion in permanence.” Raya was interested in Marx’s late 
work because she thought it showed that Marx did not 
regard capitalism as the only path of development for 
human history, but that he was looking for the possibil- 
ity of multilinear pathways toward a classless society. 
Raya thinks that Engels’ Origin of the Family, Pri- 
vate Property and the State is merely a summary of 
Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks, a summary which 
also simplified Marx’s search for multilinear pathways. 

Moreover, her explanation is not that Engels betrayed 
Marx but that despite Engels’ best efforts, his abilities 
were not enough to understand Marx in depth. Engels is 
the main figure from among the “post-Marx Marxists” 
who Raya criticizes. This is also an interesting point. In 
order to confirm Raya’s point, it would be necessary to 
reread Marx’s late work, beginning with a comparison 
of Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks and Engels’ Origin 
of the Family, Private Property and the State. 

Thus, in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, Raya shows 
herself to be a very unique theorist. Today Japanese ac- 
ademics are busy introducing European postmodernism, 
but such a unique woman theorist who came out of the 
bottom of American society deserves more attention. 


Racism 


The world shuddered on Nov. 23, after a murderous 
racist attack in the town of Moelln, near Hamburg. In a 
cowardly bomb attack in the dead of night, neo-Nazi 
thugs burned a house to the ground, killing three people 
and then shouting “Heil Hitler” over the phone. The 
dead, a 51-year-old woman and two young girls, were 
part of a community of Turkish workers which has been 
established in Moelln for over 20 years. 

This most deadly neo-Nazi attack to date was an out- 
growth of the two years of such attacks on asylum seek- 
ers, non-German immigrants, leftists and Jews. Over 
1,800 rightist attacks have taken place this year alone, 
with a death toll of 16 people. Last month, other attacks 
included the following: On Nov. 14 in Wuppertal, a 53- 
year-old man was burned to death after arguing with 
skinheads and after a bartender erroneously told them 
he was Jewish. A week later a young leftist was stabbed 
to death by Nazi skinheads in a clash outside an East 
Berlin subway station. The following week, a former 
military barracks housing 60 asylum-seekers in the 
eastern town of Eberswalde was burned down. The vic- 
tims had been moved out of the town after another at- 
tack in August. 

THE OTHER GERMANY TAKES TO THE 
STREETS 

Although it took months to build up steam to the lev- 
els of mobilization seen earlier in the movement against 
the Gulf War or in the anti-nuclear demonstrations of 
the 1980s, on Nov. 8, 350,000 people poured out in an 
anti-racist demonstration in Bonn. It was marred by the 
fact that its leadership included Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl and other politicians who have stoked the fires of 
racism by their own inaction against the neo-Nazis. As 
the left paper Tagezeitung noted wryly beforehand: 
“These politicians— not all, but the majority— should 
really demonstrate against themselves.” This ambiguity 
prompted large Left groups such as the Greens to boy- 
cott it, while the ultra-leftist Autonomen disrupted the 
rally, calling Kohl and his ilk “hypocrites.” 

The next week, 200,000 marchers converged again on 
Bonn in an unsuccessful attempt to pressure the opposi- 
tion Social Democratic Party to continue to defend the 
right to asylum. And on Dec. 6, no less than 300,000 
marched in Munich while similar marches were staged 
in at least 16 other Bavarian towns. Yet the way both 
Kohl’s Christian Democratic Union and the supposed 
left-leaning Social Democrats responded to all these out- 
pourings was with a total capitulation to the neo-Nazis, 
agreeing on a new law that will virtually close borders 
to any refugees or asylum-seekers. 

Within the labor movement— after two decades of pro- 
tests by Turkish workers- the 3.5 million strong I G 
Metall union finally elected a Turkish worker to a lead- 
ership position, something which was long overdue, giv- 
en the fact that non-German workers today comprise 
nearly 10% of the membership. 

EUROPEAN RACISM IN THE 1990s 

Especially since the fall of Communism in 1989-90 
and the beginning of Serbia’s genocidal war in the for- 
mer Yugoslavia in 1991, hundreds of thousands of refu- 
gees have fled West. Others have fled war, famine and 
repression in the Third World. As against the more re- 
strictive policies of other West European countries, Ger- 
many’s vaunted “liberal” asylum policy, written into 
the postwar Constitution, allows these refugees to stay 
until their applications are heard. Thus, more refugees 
have ended up in Germany than elsewhere: 500,000 this 
year alone. However, it is almost impossible for immi- 
grants who cannot prove “German” ancestry to become 
citizens. This remains so even though five million “for- 
eigners” are living semi-permanently in Germany, 
mainly as so-called “guest workers.” 

Throughout the rightist attacks over the past two 
years, the notoriously authoritarian German police 
have tended either to disappear or to react extreme- 
ly passively. But the responsibility for this lies at 
the top. From the beginning of the crisis, the Kohl 
government has advocated amending the German 
constitution to allow quick deportations, similar to 
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in Germany escalates 



Anti-racism demonstration in Berlin. 


what the U.S. now does with Haitian refugees, while 
avoiding until recently any public condemnation of 
racism. And while the opposition Social Democrats 
have verbally opposed racism more strongly, they 
too have moved toward Kohl’s view of changing the 
Constitution. 

The new racism which is sweeping Europe today is 
not a German problem alone. It takes its most violent 
form in the former Yugoslavia. Neo-Nazi skinhead 
groups have proliferated throughout Eastern Europe. In 
France, the National Front gains more support each 
year with its anti-immigrant and anti-Semitic platform. 
Racist attacks against people of color continue in Brit- 
ain, where the skinhead movement was born. Even 
countries with a long history of liberalism and tolerance 
such as the Netherlands and Sweden have experienced 
alarming levels of racism. The new racism is a product 
of over a decade of Reagan-Thatcher-Bush-Kohl 
retrogressionism, in economics and in thought. Unem- 
ployment today averages 11% in Western Europe, the 
highest since World War II, while at the same time, rev- 
olutionary ideas have been marginalized. 

THE CRISIS OF THE LEFT 

Even the Left has too often capitulated to two sup- 
posed “realities”: the alleged permanence of the capital- 
ist “free market” and the supposed “death” of Marx- 
ism. During the 1989-91 period, when Communism col- 
lapsed, in several cases via genuine peoples’ revolutions, 
the independent Left was unable to pose a real alterna- 
tive. Some such as New Forum in East Germany clung 
to the supposedly “progressive” features of the old to- 
talitarian state-capitalist regimes, quickly losing mass 
support, while others such as Poland’s Solidarnosc or 
Czechoslovakia’s Civic Forum were sucked into the no- 
tion of the free market, helping the bourgeoisie to sow 
illusions among the masses. Today this also includes the 
illusion that bourgeois democracy can stop fascism, 
something it was incapable of in Germany or Italy in 
the 1920s and 1930s. 

Many Western leftists such as the Trotskyists also 
said that once the East European masses experienced 
the reality of capitalism, including its unemployment, 
that they would necessarily move Left, but that has not 
happened. Only a Left committed to the total uprooting 
of capitalism and state-capitalism in all of its forms— its 
racism, its sexism, its classism— and which is for totally 
new human relations, can meet the challenge of the 
1990s. Nothing less than a total philosophy of human 
liberation, not merely more activity, will create the 
ground to combat the true barbarism of capitalism. 
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WHERE ARE WE HEADED AFTER THE ELECTIONS 


“Not one of them— Clinton, Bush or 
Perot— knows what to do about the 
economy. That doesn’t mean we can for- 
give Reagan and Bush for what they’ve 
done.” That statement by a Black eleva- 
tor worker before the election, was in 
my view a brilliant sum up of an atti- 
tude of African-Americans and workers, 
which does more to explain Bush’s de- 
feat and Clinton’s victory than the mil- 
lions of words written by pundits ana- 
lyzing their electoral strategies. It shows 
historical wisdom. This election got 
more interest and discussion from work- 
ers I know than any I can remember, 
and there was genuine joy at work when 
Clinton won— or Bush lost, whichever 
way you want to look at it. 

John Marcotte 
New York 

* * * 

Your new president’s tutor at Oxford 
was Dr. Pelczynsky, of the Hegel Society 
of Great Britain. It made me wonder 
about Bill Clinton’s talk of “new begin- 
ning” in his victory speech. But then 
again... 

Correspondent 

London 


Clinton chose to compare his econom- 
ic plan to the National Security Council, 
putting the economy into a militaristic 
context and bespeaking the kind of sac- 
rifice that workers, elderly, youth, mi- 
norities and the poor will be asked to 
make— something Perot said outright 
but Clinton only hinted at. The elec- 
tions were certainly a rejection of Rea- 
gan-Bush but we can’t dismiss the omi- 
nous turn to authoritarianism we’ve 
been seeing. Two days after the election, 
the beating death of Malice Green here 
confirmed that. 

Librarian 

Detroit 


Marx once described Lincoln as an or- 
dinary petty-bourgeois lawyer who acted 
extraordinarily. Maybe there’s a poten- 
tial with Clinton that wasn’t there with 
Bush; maybe he can be pushed into do- 
ing things. It makes a difference that 
Clinton grew up working class. It’s true 
that liberals have two faces and right- 
wingers only one. I’m sure he’ll stab us 
all in the back in the long run but we 
have to work to bring out the right face. 

Black lawyer 
Detroit 


Two years ago we were so burdened 
by the Gulf War but now, since the Los 
Angeles rebellion, there’s an opening to- 
wards a change in atmosphere. 

Labor writer 
New York 

* * * 

We’ve had a change of guards with 
the election. But what kind of jobs are 
people going to have? GM is going to cut 
another 20,000 jobs. I think we’re in for 
some major clashes ahead. 

Retired auto worker 
Whittier, Cal. 

* * * 

One election result that didn’t get 
much national publicity but was impor- 
tant here was the way Detroiters threw 
out the school board members who had 
stonewalled during the teachers’ strike, 
resulting in school being suspended for 
over a month. A settlement had been in 
place before the strike began. A lot of 
parents’ jobs were in jeopardy because 
of child care problems. But statewide 
it’s shocking that Republicans now con- 
trol the legislature. We are in for a lot 
more punishment of Blacks, women and 
the poor. 

Worried 

Detroit 


A recent TV program examined what 
the Free Trade Agreement means for 
Mexican workers and U.S. corporations. 
Zenith has had plants in Mexico for 
years, employing thousands of workers. 
It recently closed its last U.S. plant, lay- 
ing off 1,500 U.S. workers. These jobs 
are a fraction lost, in the U.S. to “global 
competition.” 

One Mexican worker interviewed has 
been working for Zenith for 10 years 
and now earns $40 a week. She lives in 
a shack in a shanty town, without elec- 
tricity. The word shack sounds palatial 


compared to the reality. A polluted 
stream runs a few yards in front of her 
home, a few feet from where using a 
pail and rope she draws her water from 
the ground. She lives in this shack with 
two other workers, a G.M. worker and 
an AT&T worker. They can live no oth- 
er way. 

The TV report concluded, because of 
President-elect Clinton’s concern for en- 
forcing the minor points of the Free 
Trade Agreement, it will make life bet- 
ter North and South of the border. It is 
the horror of what was presented and 
its consequences that staggers the mind 
when the revolutionary nature of work- 
ers at the point of production, North 
and South, is what is not heard, 

Angela Terrano 
New York City 

* * * 

Clinton didn’t focus on L.A. or any 
question of Black or Latino America, 
but he did choose Vernon Jordan and 
Warren Christopher to head his transi- 
tion team and made a spectacle out of 
walking for two hours in the Black com- 
munity— where he assured a liquor 
store owner that small business was the 
key to America’s future. At the same 
time. Black youth have showed an out- 
pouring of curiosity about and identifi- 
cation with Malcolm X. It goes to the 
heart of youth’s search— inseparable 
from the specificity of the LA. re- 
volt— for a future that can’t be articu- 
lated within the narrow confines of 
what passes for “political” in degener- 
ate capitalist reality. 

V.H. 

New York 


Great social forces throw up lead- 
ers— Garvey and Malcolm had no philos- 
ophies, but could articulate a moment in 
history. The 40 million kids wearing Xs 
today give us an opening to talk. 

Robert Ellery 
New York 

* * * 

The pundits keep telling us that 
things will be better under Clinton be- 
cause the Executive and Legislative of- 
fices will now be on the same “team.” 
But my good sense tells me that we bet- 
ter not let our guard down. We’d better 
be clear on the exact nature of the state- 
capitalist age in which we live. Capital 
dictated Bush’s “new world order” and 
will do the same with Clinton. 

Black student 
California 


GOOD QUESTION 

The pay in my garment shop is very 
low. I’ve been there nine years, and 
make six dollars an hour. You can’t live 
on that in New York. We have no union. 
What happened to the great unions you 
used to have in this country? 

Latino garment worker 
New York 


BLACK/LATINO UNITY 

The powers that be understand very 
well how threatening Black/Latino unity 
is to them, and that has something to 
do with the large numbers of Latinos 
arrested during the Los Angeles rebel- 
lion-even more than Blacks. Some 
were arrested for “looting,” even if they 
were out on the streets because the 
apartment building they lived in was 
threatened by nearby fires! The police 
didn’t want Latinos to even think about 
the possibility of following Blacks into 
rebellion again. Now the freedom move- 
ment lacks cohesion, just when the rul- 
ers are devoting more attention to re- 
pression. 

Worker 

• Los Angeles 
* * * 

There was a real sense of kinship af- 
ter the L.A. rebellion amongst Blacks 
and Latinos— the feeling that we had 
done something important together. We 
smiled at each other on the streets, in 
the buses and stores. Then the leaders 
came in and have been trying to divide 
us again. 

African American reader 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

When I first came to the U.S., I was 
told by many people that Blacks and 


eaders’ Views 


other minorities are violent, that they 
are the source of the problems in this 
society. Now that I have been living 
here for many years, I’ve seen for my- 
self that the sources of problems are not 
the victims of racism— and how exten- 
sive racism is. I’ve worked as a teacher 
in the high schools, and I’ve seen the 
different ways a “discipline problem” is 
treated, depending on whether the 
youth causing problems is white, or 
Black or Latino. 

Iranian reader 

Pasadena, Cal. 



EDUCATION FOR WHAT? 


The City Colleges that are being cut 
back touch people who otherwise 
wouldn’t have access to important as- 
pects of education. I took two classes at 
a city college. It wasn’t the classes that 
were so important but that this place 
had a library. I could just disappear into 
the stacks and find things I would never 
have conceived otherwise. It doesn’t just 
relate to that job you’ll get in the capi- 
talist system. It relates to how you live 
as a human being. 

Gerard Emmett 
Chicago 

* * * 

The corporate response to last 
spring’s civil unrest here in Los Angeles 
has been to set up “Rebuild L.A.,” 
headed by Peter Ueberroth. I call what 
they’re aiming for nothing less than a 
neo-re-creation of slavery. Certain cor- 
porations are investing paltry sums of 
money in two superstations in South 
Central L.A., which will be “job train- 
ing” centers for eighth to twelfth grad- 
ers, to prepare them for menial jobs at 
just slightly over minimum wage. This 
is what they want Black and Latino 
children to aim for! To me, this repre- 
sents the perpetuation of a slave labor 
class— but the perception generated by 
the so-called “objective” news reports is 
that the corporations are benevolently 
doing good. 

Young Black writer 
Los Angeles 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 

I have been receiving reports from 
comrades in Italy, where there is the 
general impression that even if the mas- 
sive labor struggles do not succeed in 
bringing down the government and/or 
smashing the economic maneuvre, the 
present movement has represented a 
point of no return to the climate of the 
1980s. The unions have been deeply dis- 
credited and the pattern for workers’ 
self-organization has gained momentum 
and presents itself as the most credible 
alternative. Whatever the result of the 
present struggles, development of grass- 
roots organizations will most likely be 
the main phenomenon of the Italian 
scene. 

Robert Borg 
London 

* * * 

I was recently sent a Russian journal 
that carried an interview with Gorba- 
chev. His dissertations on “democracy” 
and “freedom” are at a lower level than 
that of the French illuminists. He for- 


gets (or maybe has never known) that 
Lenin used to put as a fundamental con- 
dition the question: “Democracy and 
freedom for which class?” Athens was 
the cradle of democracy but it was the 
democracy of slave owners: 50,000 citi- 
zens enjoyed democracy and 400,000 
slaves had no rights whatsoever. The 
Russians are in an awful mess but will 
never get out of it with chitchat of a 
Yeltsin or a Gorbachev, in which they 
show only contempt for the Russian 
workers and endless admiration for the 
gang of robbers and plunderers who are 
the Western political men. 

R. Radames 
Italy 

* * * 

The Yokohama Women’s Association 
for Communication and Networking has 
been very active in encouraging wom- 
en’s independence and in raising con- 
sciousness about gender issues. We plan 
to display an exhibit of materials from 
various organizations around the world 
next year, including newsletters, video 
tapes, posters and literature, and wish 
to include material from you. We will be 
publishing English language newsletters 
by the end of the year and hope to es- 
tablish an exchange with you. 

Women’s Forum 
Yokohama, Japan 


“MANAGING” NATURE 

I hope N&L readers are as outraged 
as I am by the decision of the Alaska 
Board of Game to shoot wolves from 
airplanes over a huge portion of Alaska 
wilderness to provide larger herds of 
moose and caribou which hunters can in 
turn shoot and tourists can visit. Alaska 
is one of the very few places on earth 
where at least a small portion of nature 
creates its own balance. Hasn’t our soci- 
ety already “managed” enough of na- 
ture to cause the extinction of species, 
the pollution of so much of our earth? 
What twisted logic of the Alaska Divi- 
sion of Wildlife Conservation provides 
for the killing of hundreds of wolves a 
year for the pleasure of those who 
would go on Alaskan safaris? Readers 
may want to lodge their own protests. 
One place to write is: Glenn Olds, Com- 
missioner Commerce and Economic De- 
velopment, Tourism Division, State Of- 
fice Building, P.O. Box E, Juneau AK 
99811. .'I 

Nature lover 
Chicago 


INDIGENOUS CULTURE 

One of my favorite parts of News & 
Letters are the reports of radical dem- 
onstrations around the world. The Co- 
lumbus Day stories in the November is- 
sue were good except for the references 
to the “Indians” in South American 
protests. It would have been better to 
have found out what tribes or peoples 
were involved, instead of calling them 
just “Indians.” That term perpetuates 
the attempt to erase the indigenous cul- 
tures and identities of this land before 
white conquest. 

Student 

Illinois 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS FROM OUR READERS 


I detest the rampant commercial- 
ism of the holidays. Do you have 
some handbills I could slip inside my 
greeting cards to friends this year? 
I’d like different ads or price lists for 
a variety of your literature. The focus 
would be somewhat different for each 
of my friends. Can any of us believe 
that the election really means a new 
beginning? If change is to be, I must 
ask from what to what? 

Longtime subscriber 

Massachusetts 

* * * 

Every time a copy of N&L comes it 
is full of hope for a new world. It 
deals with the need to be human in a 


difficult time. It gives a different 
view of America than that of a 
McDonald’s burger. It’s fresh and vi- 
tal and never has there been greater 
need for its ideological clarity. But 
what is most striking about N&L is 
that it is so humble about its great 
work. I wish all of you a happy new 
year. 

Trade Unionist 
England 

* 4 * 4 * 4 * 
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PHILOSOPHY AND REALITY 

Someone I showed N&L to told me he 
felt it was at opposite ends of the spec- 
trum with Raya Dunayevskaya’s writ- 
'ngs, which he could barely grasp, along- 

de letters from workers that said sim- 
ply, “I am alienated from the product of 
my labor...” I disagreed because the let- 
ters from workers include their own 
philosophic interpretations, and because 
many of Dunayevskaya’s writings are 
not inaccessible philosophic discourses 
but concrete analyses of a given 
idea/situation/event/philosophy, ground- 
ed in the Marxist-Humanist philosophy. 

I consider each of Dunayevskaya’s 
writings in N&L in the context of the is- 
sue in which they appear. But I had 
trouble with the November selection. 
The one message I did get that connect- 
ed that review of works by Adorno and 
by Kosik to the Lead on Eastern Europe 
was the importance of having events in 
the real world involved in the develop- 
ment of our philosophies which the col- 
umn showed; and the importance of 
grounding our activities in a philosophy 
which will lead to a revolution-in-per- 
manence, which the Lead showed. 

New Marxist-Humanist 
Boston 

* * * 

The article by Stephen Steiger on 
East Europe and the column from Raya 
Dunayevskaya on Karel Kosik in the 
last issue showed two very different re- 
alities and the philosophical work corre- 
sponding to each: Dunayevskaya on the 
East Europe of the 1960s (Prague 
Spring, especially) and the brilliant 
work of Karel Kosik’s Dialectics of the 
Concrete; and Steiger on 1992, when 
we see deep economic and social morass 
just three years after the overthrow of 
Communism and a coexisting “total 
ideological void” in the intellectual 
sphere. 

It would be easy enough to conclude 
from this that we won’t see the intellec- 
tual creativity again until we have a 
movement that sustains itself— one that 
shakes us up so violently that history 
finds new philosophical expression. In 
fact I’m wondering if Karel Kosik 
thinks this is so, because the quote 
Steiger gives us from a new unpublished 


essay is ambiguous on the point: he says 
the basic problem of today’s unfreedom 
is that the overthrow of communism in 
1989 did not become a sustained move- 
ment that “goes on as a source of politi- 
cal imagination and civic activity.” I 
think he’s absolutely correct but the 
question I want to ask is, what do we 
do? If the “political imagination” is not 
coming full blast from a movement, do 
we just wait? I am asking this because I 
think Dunayevskaya’s review of 
Theodor Adorno’s Negative Dialectics 
and Kosik’s Dialectics of the Concrete 
poses an alternative. 

Mitch Weerth 
Los Angeles 


THEORY OF STATE-CAPITALISM 


T) 1C 

Marxist-Humanist 
Theory of 
State-Capitalism 



Congratulations 
on the newly- 
found first writ- 
ten enunciation of 
Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s state-capi- 
talist analysis. It 
introduced a new 
concept that, after 
much opposition, 
was finally accept- 
ed as valid among 
Marxist theoreticians not blinded by 
Party affiliation. You are to be congrat- 
ulated for having increased the motiva- 
tion to find it through your publication 
of The Marxist-Humanist Theory of 
State-Capitalism. 

Editor 
New York 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya saw that the “laws” of 
development in Marx applied strictly to 
capitalism and not socialism and that, 
insofar as there was a transition leading 
to something different in Russia, it was 
through the practical, political and so- 
cial power of the workers through their 
own organs. All others were pulled away 
from production relations and to proper- 
ty forms. It was a theoretical opening 
for her to work out how Marx’s “eco- 
nomic law of motion” applied to Russia. 
But it also opened another theoretic 
battleground as she pointed to the inter- 


nal subjective barriers in thought, in- 
cluding Trotsky’s, that held such “su- 
perstitious reverence” for statified prop- 
erty. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Bay Area 

* * * 

The collection of Dunayevskaya’s es- 
says confirms the correctness of the 
state-capitalist analysis in terms of to- 
day’s turbulent activities. The former 
Soviet Union is now undergoing another 
revolution and just as it took 1917 to 
1928, it will take a decade to determine 
the actual political, economic and social 
composition of the former Soviet Union. 
Close to 40% of the economy is now run 
on a barter system, a direct exchange of 
goods and services without the use of 
money, which could have long term eco- 
nomic implications. 

Nick Temette 
Canada 


DISCUSSION IN CHINA 

Nearly 100 scholars and specialists at- 
tended a four-day conference, from Oct. 
6 to 9, on the theory of human rights, 
sponsored by Beijing University, Peo- 
ple’s University and other units. They 
discussed the relationship between hu- 
man rights and sovereign power and 
how to comprehend that the right of ex- 
istence and the right of development are 
fundamental human rights. 

The director of the Center of Philoso- 
phy of Human Study, Prof. Huang Nan- 
Sen, gave an opening address, discuss- 
ing how to put the talk Deng Xiao-Ping 
made when he inspected South China 
into practice. He proposed that our re- 
search must be more open; that to carry 
out the line of “Let a hundred flowers 
bloom and a hundred schools of thought 
contend” we have to “seek the truth 
from facts”; that our study should be 
guided by Marxism. 

Papers presented during the confer- 
ence were each followed by animated 
discussion. 

Henry Peng 
Beijing 

* * * 

When David McLellan toured China 


this Fall he held a seminar at the Univ. 
of Jilin in Changehun, on recent devel- 
opments in political theory in the Anglo- 
Saxon world, and discussion centered on 
the division between libertarian and 
communitarian approaches. At the 
Shanxi Teachers’ University in Xian, 
the interest was on Hegel’s political phi- 
losophy. At Beijing University, Prof. 
McLellan discussed various currents of 
Western Marxism and gave a well-at- 
tended seminar on the foundations of 
democratic socialism. Here the topics of 
most interest to the Chinese academic 
audience were the latest developments 
in rational choice theory, as expounded 
by the “analytical” school of Marxism, 
and the question of how far markets are 
compatible with socialism. 

University, scholar 
China 


AUDRE LORDE 

Audre Lorde meant so much to us in 
the revolutionary Women’s Liberation 
Movement. I remember being at a Na- 
tional Women’s Studies Association 
(NWSA) conference in 1988 where 
someone had come up with the disgust- 
ing idea of a fundraiser that christened 
you a “Daughter of the Feminist Revo- 
lution” if you gave big bucks to NWSA. 
For $50 you got a poster and a button, 
for $100 a “DFR” pin. Lorde said in her 
ringing voice at a poetry reading there, 
“I am not the daughter of a feminist 
revolution that it costs $50 to join.” 

In a voice full of anger, Lorde asked 
what the over 500 women’s studies pro- 
grams that exist in North America 
mean to the fives of women sitting here? 
What kind of forces are they for social 
change? What do these 500 programs 
mean to the Nigerian Women’s Center 
or the women in South Africa? “How,” 
she asked the women sitting there, “do 
you use yourself in the power of what 
you say you believe?” No one used her- 
self better— for all of humanity. We 
miss her already. 

Terry Moon 
Chicago 
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□ Marxism and Freedom 
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□ Philosophy and Revolution: 
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ters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” 
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□ Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 
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Eight of Marxism and Freedom 
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□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
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A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes 
“A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 
U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, and "Black 
Caucuses in the Unions” 

by Charles Denby j $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Human- 
ism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya J $1.25 per copy 
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Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Man 
$3 per copy 

Q Selections from Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Writings on the Middle East 
. $2.50 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
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Outrage at Detroit killer cops 


Detroit, Mich.— The dilapidated abandoned store- 
front on West Warren .at 23rd where Malice Green, a 
35-year-old Black Detroit man, was beaten to death by 
four white police officers on Nov. 5 has been trans- 
formed into a memorial site by thousands of people who 
have left flowers, messages, art work, an African flag, 
and leaflets to rally community protest against police 
brutality. 

Neighbors have painted and landscaped the building. 
But it is the haunting, beautiful mural portrait of Green 
(illuminated by a votive candle) painted by Detroit artist 
Bennie White that continues to draw a steady stream of 
visitors and slows traffic, day and night. 

Green had dropped off a friend when plainclothes offi- 
cers stopped his car as a suspected stolen vehicle. When 
ordered out of the car, Green reached for his glove box 
with a closed fist. Officers Larry Nevers and Walter 
Budzyn (well known to neighborhood residents as 
“Starsky and Hutch”) lunged into the car and began 
beating Green with their metal flashlights. They 
dragged him out and continued to beat him. Uniformed 
backup officers had arrived and they kicked and 
punched Green who was by then on the ground. 

When Sergeant Freddie Douglas (who is Black) ar- 
rived, he told the other officers to “take it easy.” Emer- 
gency Medical Service (EMS) rushed Green to the hospi- 
tal but he was dead on arrival. One EMS technician 
sent a computer message to his supervisor: “What 
should I do if I witness police brutality/murder?” 

In less than 24 hours Mayor Coleman A. Young and 
his police chief Stanley Knox announced the suspension 
without pay of seven officers, and drew parallels to the 
beating of Rodney King. On TV Young stated: “A young 
man under arrest was literally murdered by police.” 

Later, however, Young turned on the media for hasty 
judgment: “This is a matter for the courts.” On Nov. 16 
Wayne County prosecutors charged Officers Nevers and 
Budzyn with second-degree murder, and Officer Robert 
Lessnau and Sgt. Douglas with lesser offenses. 

Despite these orchestrated measures to defuse an out- 
cry of racism and police brutality, 2,000 people come to 
Green’s funeral shouting “Preach, Charles!” as Rever- 
end Charles Adams of Detroit’s prominent Hartford Me- 
morial Church eulogized Green. “Racism killed Malice 
Green.. .and if racism is not destroyed, nobody in Ameri- 
ca is safe.. .They crushed W.E.B. DuBois, exiled Marcus 
Garvey, compromised Booker T. Washington, excoriated 
Malcolm X, persecuted Paul Robeson... slew M. L. King 
Jr.,... bludgeoned Rodney King and they killed Malice 
Green!” But then Adams commended Young, Knox, and 
the Wayne County prosecutors for swift action which 
“kept the city from exploding...” 

Neighborhood residents spoke of Nevers and Budzyn 
with fear: “You can’t disrespect the police because they 
have a license to kill. If they tell me to get off the cor- 
ner, I’m gone. We were always nervous of them.” .Over 
25 complaints of brutality against Budzyn and Nevers 
(who had 24 years) were lodged, but none were ever 
“substantiated.” One resident said, “It could have been 
me or my kids,” and another felt Nevers “got what he 
deserved because he has been doing this to the commu- 
nity for so long.” Many others all over the city see the 
case as an extreme example of police business as usual, 
and do not put much faith in the announcements of 
community leaders that better police training is needed. 

A retired Black auto worker who lives nearby pointed 
out that Blacks had turned to armed resistance after 


they faced armed white racists in 1943. “But there is no 
political structure in Detroit now, no thinking, no phi- 
losophy to meet the people’s needs. You can’t keep a civ- 
ilization with guns.” 

Aristide seeks U.S. support 

Chicago, 111. — 

“If they can stop all 
the people fleeing 
Haiti in small boats, 
but can’t seem to 
stop those huge ships 
carrying oil into Hai- 
ti, then something is 
wrong.” So spoke 
Jean Bertrand Aris- 
tide, the popularly 
elected President of 
Haiti who was de- 
posed in a military 
coup 15 months ago, 
of the poorly run eco- 
nomic boycott which has failed to weaken the military 
dictatorship currently ruining the country. He had come 
to speak about the current situation in Haiti and the 
possibility of a restoration of his democratically elected 
presidency. 

He spoke of a country of 6V2 million with 85% illitera- 
cy; of less than \% of the population controlling 45% of 
the national wealth; of only 1.8 doctors for every 10,000 
Haitians and only IV 2 hospital beds for every 1,000. 

He told of Haiti’s history, of a revolution in 1804 
by “a great people,” but facing isolation because it 
was a Black revolution, and of 200 years of an army 
going from coup to coup. 

When he came to today, he described taking power in 
a non-violent way, an election “that was a beginning of 
democracy.” But now Haitians face a certain kind of 
army, a military of 7,000 who consume 40% of the na- 
tional budget. “We pay them to kill us.” 

Since the coup more than 3,000 people have been 
killed and more than 40,000 political refugees created. 
Thirty-four countries said they would stop the generals. 
But something is wrong because 14 months later, the 
embargo hasn’t brought the military down. 

Aristide proclaimed his hope in Clinton, that he be- 
lieved the U.S. could restore democracy in Haiti. The 
embargo for him was a political embargo whereby the 
international community could express its solidarity. 
But meanwhile the generals and those around them are 
getting rich, particularly through drugs. 

Much of Aristide’s appeal was for the U.S. “to pick 
up the phone” and remove the generals. When asked 
whether everything was relying on the U.S. through 
“picking up the phone,” and not on the masses of 
Haitian people who had brought him to power with- 
out any phones, Aristide responded that change 
could not come without the international communi- 
ty. 

He agreed that a mass movement had brought him to 
power, but that the army had all the weapons. “We will 
never have a civil war in Haiti, we will have a massa- 
cre... In this geo-political context we need the interna- 
tional community.” 



Black youth’s thoughts on ‘Malcolm X’ 


Los Angeles, Cal.— Spike Lee’s “Malcolm X” is 
definitely the 1992 Hollywood pic which compels Ameri- 
cans to either address or scurry away from the question 
of the needed American revolution today. 

As a Black revolutionary youth, I was anxious to see 
' the movie. My first reading, in 1986, of the Autobiogra- 
** phy of Malcolm X, while a college student in New York, 
became pivotal in my search for a full philosophy of 
freedom. 

I was 19 years old and was inspired by the fight- 
ing spirit of my colleagues at Columbia University. 
In 1985, students and faculty members forced the 
University trustees to divest from corporations that 
had investments in South Africa. 

After this, the mood changed into one of victory and 
complacency. Suddenly, it seemed that there was noth- 
ing more to fight for, even though the uptown Manhat- 
tan campus was surrounded by expanding poverty. 

However, this mood was not shared by all students. 
Actually, the complacency of others prompted intense 
' debate over the legacy of the 1960s generation. Students 
from diverse backgrounds questioned the possibility and 
necessity of a social revolution in this country that 
could rival the mass activity of two decades ago. 

It was this deep questioning that led me to read the 
life story of Malcolm X. I was and continue to be en- 
thralled by the many profound developments he made 
in his life, from street hustler to separatist Black Mus- 
lim leader to Black revolutionary spokesman for free- 
dom in the U.S. and abroad. 

Denzel Washington’s portrayal of the many facets of 
Malcolm X was profound and heartfelt. Hearing Wash- 
' ington speak Malcolm’s gripping words in front of 
1* crowds of African Americans conveyed a sense of Blacks 
in America with their eyes on freedom— an image that 
has since been suppressed. 

Not surprisingly, at the Black community theater 
where I saw the film, audience interaction with the 
movie during the rally scenes reaffirmed the deep 


emotional bond with the slain Black activist. Many 
young Blacks shouted, “Preach, brother!” and “We 
want justice!” 

Undoubtedly, Spike Lee has produced a powerful mo- 
tion picture that will be remembered in times to come. 
However, what I did not get a sense of are the changes 
made by Malcolm X after his split with the Nation of Is- 
lam and trip to Mecca. 

What was missing was Malcolm X’s concentration on 
changing social relations among Blacks and whites in 
the U.S., and how that would have an effect globally. 

In his Dec. 3, 1964, speech “Any means necessary to 
bring about freedom,” Malcolm X challenged youth to 
transform the miserable conditions in which we live 
with the goal of creating something better. “The young 
generation of whites, Blacks, browns — you’re living in a 
time of revolution, a time when there’s got to be a 
change. People in power have misused it, and now there 
has to be a change and a better world has to be built.” 
These words are no less true today than they were near- 
ly 30 years ago. 

Challenges for Black revolutionary youth today 
include reth inkin g revolutionary concepts. We 
speak Afro-centric and retain European political 
models. Instead of arguing with the capitalist op- 
pressors about recognizing the contributions of non- 
white societies, is it not- time for us to build a new 
type of organization in the context of our struggle 
for freedom? 

The maturity of our age demands the concretization 
of the idea of freedom contained in the actions of the 
Black masses if we are to ever succeed in actualizing the 
American revolution. A better awareness of the attri- 
butes the movement created in Malcolm X can contrib- 
ute to a greater awareness of the challenges posed by 
the Los Angeles rebellion, namely, his willingness to be 
critical of himself, his openness to change, and his de- 
sire for freedom by any means necessary. 

— Maurice Miller 


| Black World 
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lower tariffs on imports. Even so uncritical a supporter 
as James Petras acknowledges the creation of a “dual 
economy— a dollar economy for tourists (and Cubans 
with relatives abroad) with access to meat, fish, fowl 
and autos, and a peso economy for most Cubans of aus- 
terity, greens, and crowded buses” (In These Times, 
April 1-7, 1992, p. 16). 

Recently, however, the mild rebuff the UN gave to 
U.S. imperialism’s attempt to tighten the embargo 
around Cuba, on Nov. 24, is less an indication of an end 
to the Cold War it’s touted to be, than signaling a new 
stage of Cold War politics. The attempt by Bush and 
Democrats in Congress to tighten the 30-year strangula- 
tion of Cuba has been stepped up with the so-called Cu- 
ban Democracy Act of 1992, which illegally extends the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. beyond its boundaries by prohib- 
iting subsidiaries of U.S. companies based abroad from 
trading with Cuba. Moreover, this latest imperialist in- 
tervention into international trade to bring about the 
collapse of the Castro government is enthusiastically 
supported by President-elect Bill Clinton (shades of his 
jingoist hero John Kennedy). Upcoming U.S. military 
maneuvers off eastern Cuba come at a most ominous 
time. 

In concert with Washington’s imperialist mach- 
inations is the right-wing authoritarianism of the Cu- 
ban exile community in Miami, waiting in the wings, 
ever ready to overthrow Castro. Over the summer, the 
human rights organization Americas Watch, which had 
documented human rights atrocities in Castro’s Cuba, 
issued an unprecedented report on repression against 
political dissent in the Cuban-American community in 
Miami. The report documented that right-wing organi- 
zations, like the Cuban American National Foundation, 
and the city administration of Cuban-American Mayor 
Xavier Suarez had created a climate of political repres- 
sion with bombings, death threats and brutal intimida- 
tion unlike anything found in any other U.S. city. 

CASTRO— WILL HISTORY ABSOLVE HIM? 

For his part, Castro has struck out swiftly at any de- 
viation from the Stalinist road he’s traveled for 30 
years. His purging of Carlos Aldana, the Party’s chief of 
ideology, in September, is indicative of Castro’s re- 
trenchment in the face of both the Gorbachev-style 
reformism in the Party and the dissatisfaction among 
the people. In response to the reformists in the Party 
and the social discontent outside the Party, Castro and 
the leadership have turned to the ideology of culture. 
Where the Stalinists in the Eastern bloc made “democ- 
racy” the ideological fetish to stave off a real revolution, 
while making the transition from a command state-capi- 
talist economy to a Western “market economy,” Cuba’s 
Stalinist elite have shown their ideological resilience by 
turning to Cuba’s syncretic African culture and its na- 
tionalist past. Any move towards democratization is re- 
stricted to the Party apparatus and the largely ineffec- 
tual National Assembly. So disaffected are the Cuban 
masses that the local grassroots meetings which were to 
lead up to the Fourth Party Congress, one year ago, had 
to be cancelled as criticisms of the government grew. In 
the end the Congress had to be held behind closed 
doors. 

According to Sam Farber, writing in Peace & Democ- 
racy News (Winter 1992); “A few months ago, the 1 
Communist Parly began to organize paramilitary ‘rapid 
response brigades,’ the purpose of which is to forcefully 
break up popular demonstrations or protests. It is im- 
portant to note that last summer, hundreds of workers 
at factories in or near the Havana area refused to join 
or support these brigades and walked out of speeches at- 
tempting to recruit them for these activities” (p. 30). 

Whether or not “The end of the blockade would open 
the road for a fragmentation of the totalitarian regime 
and the beginning of an open and authentic political 
life” (p. 30), as Farber imagines, it is certainly true that 
the continued order-mongering moves of U.S. imperial- 
ism evoke strong anti-imperialist, nationalist sentiments 
among the Cuban masses. It is that which continues to 
give the U.S. Left the illusion that the Cuban masses 
still desire to live under Castro’s state-capitalist regime 
calling itself “Communist.” 

If there isn’t an attempt to work out the revolution- 
ary humanist beginnings of the Cuban revolution Cas- 
tro himself articulated in 1959 as neither capitalist nor 
Communist, before being pulled into Russia’s state-capi- 
talist orbit, then Jean-Paul Sartre’s conclusion that the 
Cuban masses made the revolution because capitalism 
gave them “their misery in the form of a destiny” be- 
comes as compelling in Castro’s Cuba today (see, “Ideol- 
ogy and Revolution,” Lunes de Revolution, March 21, 
1960, p. 7). 
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| Essay 1 The new forms of appearance of state-capitalism 


by Andrew Kliman 

Political crises reflect the general absolute law of capi- 
talist production differently in different historic periods. 
Thus, the Great Depression... proved to the capitalists 
that they cannot get out of economic crisis unless they 
couple production with employment.... Today , modern 
profit-hungry capitalists, both private and state, think 
they can do the exact opposite— that is, “uncouple” em- 
ployment from production. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 1 

In consequence of the collapse of “Communism” and 
the global shift toward privatization and the “free mar- 
ket,” bourgeois pundits have proclaimed the end of his- 
tory, the victory of “human nature” over Marxists’ 
failed utopian experimentation. Many on the Left have 
concluded that these changes, together with today’s un- 
precedented internationalization of capital, have led to 
what M. C. Howard and J. E. King call the “decline in 
the economic role of the state.” Though once sympa- 
thetic to the concept of state capitalism, these authors 
consider it no longer relevant, as if we were in the midst 
of a return to competitive, laissez-faire capitalism. 2 

There can be no denying that momentous changes 
have taken place in the world political economy. Yet a 
Marxist-Humanist analysis of these changes cannot 
start from the contrast of forms of property or distribu- 
tion or relations among capitals, but must explore the 
historical development of the relation of rulers to the 
ruled, the two worlds within each country. 

INFERNO OF STATE RESTRUCTURING 

Clearly the state’s role as direct producer and owner 
in many countries has ended for now, and deregulation 
in the West represents a lessening of one particular 
form of state intervention. Yet such changes are part 
and parcel of a heightened role for the state in “restruc- 
turing” the various national economies and, as the re- 
bellious masses of Los Angeles can testify, Reaganism’s 
smashing of the welfare state goes hand-in-hand with 
greater state military repression. 

Throughout the world, ostensibly “free market” aims 
coexist with state interventionist methods. Commenting 
on the drastic austerity measures instituted by the now- 
discredited Collor government in Brazil in order to es- 
tablish “free market” reform, ex-central bank president 
Carlos Langoni said: “The great paradox is that to get 
to the free-market paradise, we have to go through the 
inferno of more intervention, more control and more 
bureaucracy.” 3 For apologists for the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) such as Naomi Chazan, the fun- 
damental “democratic” challenge facing Africa “is how 
to streamline the state, to delimit its scope without di- 
minishing its control.” 4 



Black unemployed in U.S. city. 


Similarly, the “free market” reforms introduced in 
Chile in the 1970s by Pinochet’s fascist regime are now 
regarded as a model, not only by most of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s rulers, but also by Russia’s Yeltsin and China’s 
Deng. Indeed, 95% of Yeltsin’s “reforms” have been im- 
posed by means of his “emergency powers,” without 
even the consent of Parliament. And at the same time 
as Italy’s “Socialist” Prime Minister Amato proposed 
sweeping privatization (and austerity) measures, he too 
asked for emergency powers to impose them— to which 
the response was the most massive protest of rank-and- 
file Italian workers in two decades. 

To comprehend why the unity of these two opposites, 
privatization and heightened state intervention, is tak- 
ing place, it is helpful to recall Marx’s analysis of the 
“so-called primitive accumulation” of capital. Protracted 
and often bloody institutional change was first needed 
before the “self-regulating” tendencies of the capitalist 
system could come into play. In his chapter in Capital 
on “Bloody Legislation Against the Expropriated” Marx 
wrote: 

The silent compulsion of economic relations sets the 
seal on the domination of the capitalist over the worker. 
Direct extra-economic force is still of course used, but 
only in exceptional cases . In the ordinary run of things, 
the worker can be left to the “ natural laws of produc- 
tion”.... It is otherwise during the historical genesis of 
capitalist production. The rising bourgeoisie needs the 
power of the state, and uses it to “regulate” wages,... to 


1. Raya Dunayevskaya, The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State 
Capitalism (Chicago: News and Letters, 1992), p. 149. 

2. M.C. Howard and J.E. King, A History of Marxian Economics: 
Vol. II, 1929-1990 (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1992), p. 388. 

3. Quoted in New York Times, May 20, 1990, p. A12. 

4. Naomi Chazan, “Africa’s Democratic Challenge,” World Policy 

Journal, Spring 1992, p. 302, emphases added. 


lengthen the working day, and to keep the worker him- 
self at his normal level of dependence . 5 

Does not the present moment of global economic cri- 
sis constitute an “exceptional case” of the sort to which 
Marx referred, in which the overt compulsion of the 
state is needed to restructure the institutional frame- 
work so that the silent compulsion of “free market” un- 
employment and austerity can then function? East Eu- 
ropean economists implicitly confirm this view, conced- 
ing that mainstream Western economic theory offers lit- 
tle guidance in the transition to market economies be- 
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cause its models tacitly assume the existence of the in- 
stitutional structures needed for markets to function. 

CHANGED APPEARANCE OF CRISIS 

As Gorbachev admitted in 1985, Russia was not ex- 
empt from the economic crisis— especially the slow- 
down in growth and productivity— which has plagued 
the Western world (and Japan) for the last two decades. 
The severity and breadth of the global crisis has none- 
theless been slow in coming, largely because it differs 
greatly, in form, from the Great Depression of the 
1930s which has served as the common paradigm of eco- 
nomic crisis. One key reason for the changed appear- 
ance of crisis is the unprecedented global integration of 
the capitalist economy. 

In one sense, crisis always appears to be due to lack of 
effective demand. That appearance was the primary one 
in the 1930s, given the fairly closed economies then in 
existence. In today’s increasingly global economy, in 
contrast, the crisis typically appears to be due primarily 
to foreign competition. Whereas, in a closed economy, 
capitalists experience a slump in business as a failure of 
consumers to buy, in an open economy, they experience 
it to a much greater extent as the purchase of foreign as 
against domestically produced goods. 

Hence, while state planners who attempted to save 
capitalism in the 1930s implemented “Keynesian” poli- 
cies— promoting employment and consequently stimu- 
lating incomes and effective demand— even neo-Keynesi- 
an economists now widely concede that such domestic 
“demand-management” policies are largely ineffective 
in a global economy. Thus, the changed appearance of 
crisis helps dictate a changed strategy on the part of 
state-capitalist planners and corporate managers to 
overcome it: enhance international “competitiveness” 
by lowering costs and raising “productivity.” (The role 
of imperialist intervention, which helps secure favorable 
“terms of trade,” is also far from unimportant.) 

Obtaining cost reductions (in the capitalist sense) 
largely depends on lowering wages and benefits. In- 
creases in “productivity” are either gained by intensify- 
ing labor, or they are increases in productivity in the 
proper sense, gained largely by mechanizing, automat- 
ing and robotizing production. Lower pay and greater 
productivity both depend greatly on the ability of capital 
to weaken workers’ power. In the U.S. and Britain, for 
instance, this has been accomplished largely through 
greater unemployment; union-busting, sometimes gov- 
ernment-initiated; runaway shops and threats to run 
away; divide-and-conquer strategies based on race, gen- 
der, nationality, etc.; reductions in the “social wage” 
that increase the hardship of unemployment; and, 
lastly, laissez-faire ideology that legitimizes the above as 
iron necessity and/or means to future prosperity. 

The increase in unemployment and decline in median 
living conditions in most of Eastern Europe are undis- 
puted. There is not yet widespread unemployment in 
Russia, though living conditions have declined severely. 
Consumer prices rose between 3 2 /2-foId and 7-fold in 
January and February of this year, while the minimum 
wage and pensions only doubled, pushing 85% to 90% of 
the population below the poverty line. 

5. Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I (New York: Vintage, 1977), pp. 899-900. 
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Not all such changes are intentional. It is, however, 
worth noting that, in Eastern Europe and Russia, the 
IMF and the World Bank are making new credits and 
grants. They are restructuring existing debts (depen- 
dent on the elimination of subsidized goods and ser- 
vices), revoking guarantees of employment, reducing so- 
cial service spending and privatizing industry in a man- 
ner that will not give significant ownership (much less 
control) to workers. Similar conditions have of course 
been imposed on much of the Third World in the past 
decade. 

A serious global shortage of capital (surplus value) 
does exist, placing severe limits on spending for human 
needs. Yet the decline in living conditions and the dete- 
rioration of working conditions has not resulted auto- 
matically from a slowdown in economic growth or pro- 
ductivity. The imposition of austerity and unemploy-* 
ment— “restructuring”— has been, and is, critical to the 
survival of each national capital, especially those most 
devastated by crisis. “Free markets” and privatization 
are the primary ideological and distributive forms un- 
der which austerity is currently being imposed, though 
it has also taken the form of “four modernizations” in 
China and “perestroika” under Gorbachev. Rather than 
constituting evidence of a “new world order,” the impo- 
sition of restructuring is a desperate expression of, and 
response to, an unending worldwide crisis. 

Despite the rhetoric of privatization and “free mar- 
kets,” unemployment and austerity have been imposed 
in the West largely, and in the East almost completely, 
by the one power capable of exercising the violence 
needed to enforce them: the state. 6 Just as the emer- 
gence of the monopoly stage of capitalism appeared as 
its opposite, the dispersion of legal ownership among 
large numbers of shareholders, so today, privatization 
and “free markets” are forms of appearance of their 
opposite, the state’s increased involvement in the re- 
structuring and maintenance of the capitalist system. 7 
PERMANENCE OF THE STATE & REVOLT 

Viewed in light of the law of value as Marx analyzed- 
it in Capital, the current strategies aimed at enhancing 
“competitiveness” and productivity can be seen to have 
a certain, though strictly limited, validity. While all new 
value and surplus value is only new “congealed” labor 
extracted out of the labor force, individual capitals and 
capitalist nations appropriate new value not only by ex- 
tracting it from their own workers but also by means of 
competitive redistribution. 8 The more productive capi- 
tals appropriate more social value and surplus value 
than the individual value and surplus value they ex- 
tract, and conversely for the less productive. 

To the extent that the less productive competitors 
catch up, however, such superprofit is eliminated: this 
process only redistributes the substance of value. Apart 
from its secondary effect in lowering the value of wages, 
greater productivity neither generates additional profit 
nor raises the rate of profit for capital on a world scale. 
The same amount of abstract labor is merely spread 
among a greater number of articles. Moreover, the 
mechanization of production that is largely responsible 
for greater labor productivity produces a tendency for 
the rate of profit, the “self-expansion of capital,” to de- 
cline, as value-transferring means of production are 
substituted for value-creating living labor. y 

Hence, the quest for global “competitiveness” re- 
stricts capital’s ability to give greater employment to la- 
bor, while failure to do so restricts capital’s ability to 
grow. Under such conditions, any renewal of profitabili- 
ty depends largely on increasing surplus value at the ex- 
pense of variable capital (living labor, wages). Austerity 
is consequently not a temporary way-station on the road 
to “free market” prosperity, but the future of the con- 
tinuing global economic crisis. 

In his analysis of the Paris Commune, Marx conclud- 
ed that the development of capitalist production and the 
class antagonisms it engendered had impelled the devel- 
opment of the state as the “national power of capital 
over labour.. .an engine of class despotism.” 9 Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s state-capitalist theory was unique in 
that it did not focus on the particularities of Russia’s 
property forms or “planning.” Rather, in continuity 
with Marx’s perspective, she theorized that capitalism’s 
crisis tendencies and class antagonisms had developed to 
such an extent by the Great Depression that, though 
property forms varied, the state had throughout the 
world assumed the permanent role as the “national 
power of capital over labour.” 

This “economic role of the state” is surely not now in 
decline. If, moreover, the above analysis is correct, then 
we should not expect the heavy hand of state interven- 
tion to wither away, or laissez-faire capitalism to return, 
after a period of “shock therapy.” Not only is the future 
of “free market” restructuring very uncertain at this 
moment but, if it results in a continuation and deepen- 
ing of unemployment and austerity, both repressive 
state intervention and revolts from below will certainly 
intensify. 


6. This is in no way meant to imply that the agents of a nation-state act 
in their own particular interests, in independence from demands of ini'*' 
perialist powers and their institutions such as the IMF and World Bank. 

7. “Essence must appear, and the form of its appearance reveals not 
only the inherent contradiction but the historical origin and develop- 
ment.” Raya Dunayevskaya, op. cit., p. 90. 

8. Karl Marx, Capital, VoL III (New York: Vintage, 1981), pp. 281ff. 

9. Karl Maix, “The Civil War in France,” Collected Works, Vol. 22 
(New York: International Publishers, 1986), p. 329. 
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Bush defeat shows deep social crisis in the U.S. 


(continued from page 1) 

agenda, whether or not Clinton may now waffle on his 
promise to immediately lift that ban. It is true that, 
while voters in Oregon defeated the anti-Gay Measure 9 
in that state, voters in Colorado dared to bar homosexu- 
als from being protected by anti-discrimination laws. A 
boycott of Colorado was organized at once and has been 
gaining strength. 

Bourgeois elections, of course, never resolve any 
of the intractable class, race and sex contradictions 
in a capitalist society. But elections are a measure 
of the intensity of those contradictions as they jam 
up against each other. Bill Clinton comes to the oval 
office with all of these contradictions hanging 
around his neck like the allegorical albatross. More- 
over, he doesn’t have an “evil empire” to hide a four 
trillion dollar national debt behind, as did Reagan 
for eight years and Bush for the first few in his re- 
'gime. Instead, the ending of the “cold war” has 
brought in its wake explosive new social and eco- 
nomic realities. 

It is precisely this situation that brought forth one of 
the most retrogressive features of the whole cam- 
paign— the “appeal” of a billionaire capitalist like Ross 
Perot parading as a “populist” and promising to resolve 
the economic problems with an authoritarian “iron 
hand.” We have not seen the last of Ross Perot. 

Nor have we seen the end of all the contradictions 
within the forces for change, which were exacerbated by 
12 years of Reaganism and will continue even with 
Bush out of office. It is all contradictions that have to 
be confronted if the new openings are to move forward. 

WHAT KIND OF CHANGE WITH CLINTON? 

There is no question that Bill Clinton’s victory over 
George Bush was not a mandate for him but a referen- 
dum on the 12 year Reagan/Bush regime by urban 
workers, African Americans and women who wanted to 
turn around the pushing back of all their hard-won 
rights and end the myth of “trickle down” capitalism 
which has brought nothing but ever growing unemploy- 
ment, homelessness and poverty. The question is: what 
-land of change will Clinton bring to Washington? 

Clinton is no enigma hiding behind a populist veneer. 
We can be sure that the kind of “change” he will bring 
to Washington is the new conservatism of the Demo- 
cratic Party and its willingness to implement the con- 
servative policies of Bush regarding public housing, wel- 
fare and financial aid to the decaying environment of 
the inner cities. 

Elements of that were fully articulated in the Clin- 
ton-Gore pamphlet. Putting People First There, the 
opposite of the hypothetical “forgotten middle class 
who paid taxes, raised children and played by the 
roles” (the profile of the “Reagan Democrats” they 
were trying to win back) is spelled out as “dead beat 
parents.” In the encoding of racist U.S. politics this 
is taken to mean Black mothers on welfare. It is an 
inescapable element of Clinton’s “get tough” propos- 
al to cut welfare benefits to unemployed single 
mothers after two years. 

The mining of the deep vein of racism in American so- 
called civilization is being done in a populist way that 

‘Rethinking Marxism’ 

New York, N.Y.— At least 1,000 people from 
around the country attended the “Rethinking Marxism” 
conference at the University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, Nov. 12-14, with the theme “Marxism in the New 
World Order: Crisis and Possibilities.” There was im- 
portant international participation. 

1 One striking feature of the conference was the range 
of attitudes toward Marxism— from those who implied 
that Marxism remained a “tool” to understand contem- 
1 peraiy reality and was therefore primarily reactive; to 
those who recognized that the crisis of Marxism was it- 
self internal to and a cause of the world crisis. Many of 
those who wanted to engage in a discussion on the lat- 
1 ter basis were student youth and activists, who raised 
questions from the floor in the more than 100 sessions 
spread over three days. 

The main points made by the first three speakers at 
the opening plenary included the following: Julie Gra- 
ham postulated the actual non-existence of capitalism, 
exploring whether it was not a gigantic theoretical con- 
struct that has served to put down struggles for free- 
dom in the here and now. Immanuel Wallerstein judged 
that the Left ought to have learned by now to drop the 
theory and practice of revolution. Ernest Mandel con- 
cluded his lengthy address, with special attention to the 
Third World. 

Yet, within such a conference one could also experi- 
ence, in a single session, both Ralph Miliband question- 
I ing the editors of Socialism and Democracy on their 
“balanced” views of the relationship of theory to prac- 
tice in the period 1989-92; and the intervention of a stu- 
dent youth, who said that in his reading of Marx’s The 
German Ideology he understood that Marx had already 
rejected the possibility of socialism in a single, poor 
country. He elaborated that his understanding of Marx 
was that unless a society allowed for full self-develop- 
1 ment of the individual, it was not a new, different socie- 
ty- 

However one assesses the conference, it would be 
baa'd to argue on its basis that “Marxism is dead.” To 
many, it remains a polarizing force— although the task 
of developing how and why has become a challenge ever 
more difficult to meet. —Victor Hart 


borders on the symbolic practice of participatory democ- 
racy, even to stealing Ross Perot’s idea of an “electronic 
town meeting”— an orchestrated question and answer 
TV show— before his inauguration. This “man of the 
people” image is cultivated to hide the real class and 
race conflicts in this country while Clinton tries to stop 
the unravelling of the capitalist economy. 

STATE-CAPITALISM 1992-STYLE 

It is obvious that will be the top priority of the incom- 
ing administration. All the hype about an “economic 
summit” was aimed at getting some kind of public con- 
sensus on “shared responsibilities”— a euphemism for 
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how much it will cost in human labor and reduction of 
living standards to regenerate the process of capital ac- 
cumulation so enough profit can be made to expand pro- 
duction. Clinton speaks broadly about the “free mar- 
ket” but the message directed to the executives of high- 
tech firms has been that he realizes how much govern- 
ment must enter directly into planning the development 
of those industries and assuring them a world market. 

Robert S. Reich, from the JFK School of Government 
at Harvard, has been his adviser in developing this new 
working agreement between industry and government. 
At this moment in history, he writes, “drawing a sharp 
distinction between government and market has long 
ceased to be useful. Government creates the market by 
defining the terms and boundaries for business activi- 
ty.—Business, meanwhile, is taking on tasks that once 
were the exclusive province of government, involving re- 
sponsibility for the work communities...” (The New 
American Frontier, p. 5.) 

This is a description, of course, of what Raya 
Dunayevskaya had analyzed as early as the 1940s as 
“the age of state-capitalism.”* What Clinton and 
Reich are projecting is a new coalescing of govern- 
ment and industry with highly skilled workers 
(whom Reich calls “human capital”) operating high- 
tech machines for a world market, while all the 
sweated labor, from mining and steel production to 
repetitive production work, is left to underdevel- 
oped Third World countries. Aside from whether la- 
bor will accept that scheme as an exchange for 
"prosperity,” no such changes in the technical com- 
position of the capitalist mode of production funda- 
mentally alter what Marx called the absolute law of 
capitalist production — unemployment.** 

While Clinton has embraced Reich’s fetish of high 
tech, and accepted the projection that all the social poli- 
cies of the government should be designed to meet the 
needs of production, all of his proposed “investments in 
America” are focused on public “infrastructure” and 
not on the regeneration of the decaying inner cities. 

FROM DETROIT AND LA . . . 

Take Detroit. Last July, Moody’s Investors Service 
dropped Detroit’s credit rating to non-investment grade, 
and Newsweek reported that Detroit was viewed “as 
the tumbling first tile of an urban domino.” The 
disinvestment of Detroit was based on the intractable 
social and economic problems of “an unemployment be- 
tween 12 and 14%, high debt burden, declining housing 
stock and an economically distressed population.” In the 
context of the fact that the auto industry has gone to 
Texas and Mexico, Moody projected that within 20 
years, Detroit will have a population of only 400,000, 
predominantly Black and poor. 

Detroit is on the verge of becoming a third world city, 
and it is not an exception. The same problems exist in 
every inner city. South Central LA and Detroit are 
twins, not only in terms of deteriorated living standards 
but in acts of police brutality against African Ameri- 
cans. Two days after the election, the visage of the vi- 


* It was this unique theory that she developed into the 
full philosophy of Marxist-Humanism over the next 40 
years. See the collection of essays we have published as 
The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism. 

** See Andrew Kliman’s essay this issue, p. 9, on “The 
New Forms of Appearance of State- Capitalism.” 


cious police beating of Rodney King reappeared in the 
beating death of a Black Detroiter, Malice Green. (See 
story, p. 8.) 

... TO SOMALIA 

Given the long history of the deep racism and exploi- 
tation the U.S. is known for around the entire world, 
there is good reason for the widespread distrust of 
Bush’s intervention into Somalia, despite the great de- 
sire of the peoples of the world to stop the suffering and 
starvation there. Whatever Bush’s motives for this first 
invasion by the U.S. into sub-Sahara Africa, it is clear 
that the intervention will not change the political and 
economic policies of U.S. imperialism which is at the 
root of the devastating famine there. 

Indeed, a Marine Corps reserve colonel familiar with 
Somalia, Bob Agro-Melina, interviewed about what to 
expect when the Marines land there, unwittingly 
brought the question right back home when he de- 
scribed the various bands in Somalia as similar to 
“gangs like the Bloods and the Crips in Los Angeles,” 
adding: “To secure the area, we’ve got to disarm them.” 
(Chicago Tribune, Dec. 4, 1992.) 

In a moment of reflection, George Bush had called the 
LA. rebellion “the deadliest domestic upheaval since 
the Civil War,” likewise unwittingly connecting it to the 
unfinished American revolution in this country. Faced 
with what Marx had called “new passions and new 
forces” in revolt, both Clinton and Bush stressed the 
theme of “law and order.” But it is those “new forces 
and passions” which will reconstruct society on “new, 
truly human beginnings.” That is what makes all the 
new openings we are seeing today so important to devel- 
op, and all the contradictions, from without and from 
within, so urgent to confront. 

\ Clinton’s toxic legacy | 

While President-elect Bill Clinton has never been a fa- 
vorite of environmentalists, his defeat of George Bush, 
combined with his selection of A1 Gore as Vice-Presi- 
dent, has managed to engender some illusions about the 
greening of the U.S. government. Judging by one of the, 
last acts of his administration of the state of Arkansas, 
such illusions are in for a rough ride. 

Dismissing protests from nearby residents, the state 
began incinerating dioxin-laden waste in a test run at 
an abandoned herbicide factory in Jacksonville, Ark., 
just before the election. Due to a lawsuit by community 
groups, after Nov. 10 the incineration had to be put on 
hold until independent scientists had a chance to evalu- 
ate the tests. 

The community is up in arms because, along with 
whatever else the incinerator spews out, 150 to 800 
grams of dioxin are to be released into the air, a large 
amount for a substance that is toxic in very small quan- 
tities. Despite the controversy, it never became a presi- 
dential campaign issue because the state and federal 
governments worked hand in hand on the project. Both 
Clinton and Bush support incineration as a means of 
cleaning up toxic waste sites. 

DEADLY WASTE, AND DEADLY LIES 

Behind this lies the fact that, as with nuclear waste, 
there is no known safe way to “clean up” toxic waste 
dumps. Incineration is being pushed because it seems 
less expensive then the more thorough methods. The 
only real solution is not to create these messes in the 
first place. No such radical measure is on Clinton’s 
agenda; the message from his top environmental advis- 
er, Kenneth Smith, is that the public must accept a “de- 
gree of risk.” 

However, the risk we’re exposed to is always far more 
than we’re told. Sharon Golgan of Jacksonville declared, 
“We’ve found them lying to us about how good this in- 
cinerator is in destroying dioxin.” 

It’s not only that the incinerator will give off much 
more dioxin than the residents were led to believe. The 
latest lie is that dioxin really isn’t so dangerous. Indus- 
tries that produce that chemical, like paper mills, have 
mounted a campaign to weaken regulations on it. Pro- 
ducers of tampons and sanitary napkins would rather 
convince us not to worry about dioxin than switch to 
chlorine-free bleaching, as they have been forced to do 
by women in Britain. 

In September, a government panel of scientists re- 
evaluating dioxin’s danger tried to downplay its haz- 
ards. The panel based its conclusion on just four studies 
out of a total of about 400 that have been done on 
dioxin! A number of scientists quickly debunked the 
panel’s claims. 

AVOIDING THE TRUTH 

Why does the government have money to pay for 
studies intended to prove to us that dangerous things 
aren’t dangerous, yet can never find the money to do 
studies that would show us just how exhaustively capi- 
talism is poisoning us? For instance, the National Re- 
search Council, an arm of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, reports that the government has no full invento- 
ry of toxic waste sites and no program for finding new 
sites, and that almost nothing is known about the ef- 
fects on human health of most chemicals found in haz- 
ardous waste sites. 

When some studies to find an impact on people, they 
are studiously ignored. There are a host of questions 
that are simply taboo. ’The state and industry just don’t 
want to know what capitalist production is doing to us, 
and they don’t want us to know, either. 

— Franklin Dmitryev 
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j Youth 1 City College students ask, ‘Education for what?’ 


by Jim Guthrie 

The ongoing protests of Chicago City College students 
against class cuts and for the ouster of Helene Curtis 
president, Ronald Gidwitz, from his post as City College 
board Chairman, served notice that the Black, Latino 
and white working-class youth, who are the victims of 
the latest scheme to balance the budget and re-educate 
the masses, are not going to let it happen without a 
fight. The students are fighting not only budget cuts, 
but also an ideological attack on the very idea that 
working people were ever meant to get a higher educa- 
tion at all. 

Gidwitz, an arch Republican well known as an advo- 
cate of high-tech innovation in industry, became in- 
volved in the City Colleges through a vocational training 
program called “Productive Chicago” which spent $3 
million to train workers for American Airlines. Gidwitz 
became an outspoken critic of the mayor and the system 
for not taking that type of program far enough. The 
mayor responded by appointing Gidwitz Chairman of 
the board of the whole City College system. 

In January 1992 Gidwitz introduced a plan to create a 
two-tier educational system where students considered 
unqualified for a two-year college degree would be 
steered into vocational training programs. According to 
the City Colleges’ own statistics, the plan would dis- 
criminate against the Latino, Black, Asian and Native 
American students who make up 73% of the colleges’ 
student body. Students and teachers protested immedi- 
ately. 

If Gidwitz ever believed he was being appointed 
Chairman because he was the Man With The Plan to re- 
train Chicago’s work force, the nearly $10 million budg- 
et deficit made it clear that his real job was to be a 
hatchet man. His ruthless class cuts are, as predicted, 
hurting minorities the worst. At Harold Washington 
College Black enrollment plummeted by 15% and Latino 
enrollment by 7.8%. And the vocational training for day 
care workers and substance abuse counselors were dras- 
tically cut. 

Gidwitz is using a bait and switch con game, 

Harassment in Kalamazoo 

Kalamazoo, Mich-— Kalamazoo College (KC), a 
private liberal arts institution, has a “liberal” reputa- 
tion. So in October, the campus Women’s Equity Coali- 
tion (WEC) launched a low-key campaign to encourage 
the campus to think about definitions of feminism. The 
signs we posted around campus were, frankly, nice. Al- 
most apologetic, they boasted, “Feminism is not man- 
hating” and “I’m a feminist and I love men.” 

In a so-called “response” to a poster which read, 
“What’s your definition of feminism?” a man on cam- 
pus posted an anonymous misogynist sign. A woman 
resident took the sign to show Dr. Marilyn LaPlante, 
EC’s Dean of Students. She left a note explaining 
that the poster would be returned. 

Later, a new poster was hung in the same place. It 
read: “Dear Femin-Nazi, You asked for my opinion so I 
expressed it with class. You couldn’t handle it, so you 
took away your freedom of expression by ripping my 
poster down! Are you scared of men?... Is your penis- 
envy so severe that you must vandalize different peo- 
ple’s views?... Feminism— the act of a minority of wom- 
en (who suffer of severe penis envy because they realize 
their inferiority to men) passing around flyers about 
their low self-esteem problems, which stems from the 
fact that they can’t get laid by a real man, but hey, we 
can’t help it that you’re unattractive.. ..P.S. We love 
women!...” By a drawing of a penis at the bottom of the 
poster it said, “Have a nice day, c — !” 

The same woman took this sign to LaPlante. The 
Dean expressed her concern, advised her that she had 
little to be truly concerned about, recommended that 
she try to calm down, and sent her away. WEC sent 
copies of the poster to all teaching faculty with a plea to 
discuss what these threats mean to the women of our 
campus. Thirty non-WEC members showed up at a 
meeting, expressing reactions ranging from fear to con- 
fusion to rage. 

Two WEC representatives met with Dr. Lawrence 
Bryan, President of KC, and told him WEC felt an ad- 
ministrative response was necessary. He made his feel- 
ings perfectly clear: the sign was “classic misogyny.” 
But he stated he would have to think about whether a 
response from the administration was necessary. 

Only after a parent called President Bryan and af- 
ter 11 students went together to “convince” him of 
the poster’s threatening nature, did he issue a stri- 
dent open letter to the campus assuring us that 
“freedom of expression must not be used as some 
impregnable defense for ignorance or threat.” 

A welcome response. However, Dean LaPlante de- 
fends the posters as simple free speech and declined to 
discipline or punish the author who had turned himself 
in when so many students began to denounce his ac- 
tions. 

Now 126 out of 950 students at KC have signed a pe- 
tition explaining our disappointment in Dean LaPlante’ s 
decision that no penalty was necessary and 29 women 
are bringing sexual harassment charges against the 
man. 

I’ve learned that part of KC’s “liberalism” is the ad- 
ministration letting hate propaganda stand as free 
speech, and the authors of the propaganda gamering 
more respect than the victims. 

— Angry woman student at KC 


knew it meant ceaseless speed-up and mass layoffs 
and opposed it, but the union bureaucrats sided 
with the bosses using the slogan “every worker an 
engineer.” Today our generation is confronted with 
“every worker a computer programmer,” and the 
City College students are not going for it. 

A sign at the Oct. 12 protest outside Helene Curtis 
which said “Opportunities $4.25 an hr. Jobs” above a 
cartoon of a human being who is transformed into a ro- 
bot as he enters a door labeled “Truman College” and 
comes out a door labeled “Gidwitz University,” really 
caught the dehumanization inherent in Gidwitz’s as- 
sumptions about education. (See N&L, November 1992, 
p. 11.) Students at the protest were raising the ques- 
tion: education for what? This question could have a 
profound impact on the future of both education and la- 
bor because it shows the need to dive deeper still into a 
philosophy of revolution that can envision the end of 
this inhuman society with its crippling division between 
those who are to think and those who are to do. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Tom Parsons 

International protests have erupted in opposition to 
the Japanese government’s shipment of 1.7 tons of plu- 
tonium, the largest ever, from France for the stated use 
as fuel for nuclear power plants. According to Green- 
peace, the cargo could make 120 crude nuclear bombs. 
Plutonium is so deadly one particle can cause cancer. 

Greenpeace and hundreds of activists attempted to 
block the loading and departure of the Japanese freight- 
er at the French military harbor in Cherbourg. French 
naval commandos seized Greenpeace boats at gunpoint. 
Students in the Philippines took to the streets to pro- 
test at the Japanese embassy in Manila as the freighter 
and its deadly cargo approached Philippine waters en 
route to Yowahama. 

* * * 

1,000 students occupied the main administration 
building at Alabama State University, demanding a 
stronger voice in campus decision making. The stu- 
dents, who took over all three floors, refuse to leave un- 
til they are given a voting seat on the University Board 
of Trustees. They also want more money for work-study 

programs, to improve dormitories and cafeterias. 

* * * 

Black youth in Chicago have filed complaints against 
the police for continually harassing them for wearing 
“United in Peace” buttons. Roughly 50,000 buttons 
have been distributed citywide to symbolize the peace 
treaty reached by all the Black street gangs soon after 
the killing of 7-year-old Dantrell Davis. The cops tear 
the buttons off Black youth’s jackets and smash them 
on the ground. One youth only took his button off after 
a cop shoved a gun in his mouth. 

Battling homophobia in the military: WWII and today 

Coming Out Under Fire: The History of Gay Men 
and Women in World War Two, by Allan Berube. (New 
York: Plume Books, 1991), 377 pp. 

The Bush administration’s efforts to perpetuate the 
military’s anti-gay policies have been headlined nearly 
every day in the press since Clinton announced his in- 
tention to reverse these 40-year-old regulations. This at- 
tack ranges from a new Navy ROTC pledge against ho- 
mosexuality to pressuring the Supreme Court to perma- 
nently legitimize discrimination. It makes it crucial to 
understand the historic struggle of gay men and lesbi- 
ans against the military’s homophobic policies. 

Published two decades after the Stonewall Rebellion 
in New York unleashed a gay liberation movement 
across the U.S., Allan Bdrubb’s Coming Out Under 
Fire argues that the roots of radical gay consciousness 
were forged through the experiences of gay men and les- 
bians during World War II. Bdrube’s book made me 
laugh and cry, but it made me angry too, because the 
horrifying tactics and ideology the military deployed 
against young gay men and women are echoed in to- 
day’s policies. 

World War II recruits’ first hurdle was a new psychi- 
atric and medical exam designed to exclude homosexu- 
als. The exam employed absurd stereotypes, so most 
gays “passed.” Once on military bases, where physical 
and emotional intimacy between men and between 
women was commonplace, they came under the scrutiny 
of psychiatrists who devised new ways to figure out who 
was “healthy” and who was a “sexual psychopath.” 

Many gay men made it to combat, partly because the 
military needed more and more men for its fighting 
force, and thousands then experienced anti-gay witch 
hunts overseas. They were locked up in psychiatric hos- 
pitals, and interrogated until they signed “confessions” 
and implicated friends. In the South Pacific, dozens 
were interned in “queer stockades.” Nearly 10,000 men 
and women received “blue discharges” stamped homo- 
sexual and found themselves excluded from the GI Bill’s 
benefits. 

In the midst of a war against fascism, gay men and 
women increasingly saw themselves as victims of in- 
justice, often comparing their experiences to racial 
discrimination. The “slave mart” is what some men 
dubbed the interrogations. One called stockades 
“the nearest to segregation I have ever in my life 
known as a white man.” 


The forms of gay resistance Berube describes range 
from simple emotional support and “camp” mockery of 
sexual stereotypes, to illicit publication of a newsletter 
and demands for upgrading undesirable discharges. Gay 
men rounded up in French-run New Caledonia named 
themselves “Daughters of the French Revolution.” 
Through these experiences, Berube argues, gay culture 
took on new political meaning for many who were part 
of the generation of gay youth that preceded the 1960s. 

Bdrube’s own writing of this book adds a new dimen- 
sion to the legacy of struggle he describes. He is not an 
academic, but part of the San Francisco Lesbian and 
Gay History Project. To fund his work Berube took a 
slide show to gay and lesbian audiences around the 
country, meeting veterans to interview on the way. His 
audiences included a new generation of youth fighting 
the homophobic policies of ROTC. It is this legacy, not 
Clinton’s politicking, against which the Bush adminis- 
tration dug in its heels. — Laurie Cashdan 
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where he promises in the media to teach “high-tech 
job skills” to Chicago’s ever growing unemployed 
work force; while he slashes programs which were 
providing real educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities. 

The bourgeois belief that the social and economic ills 
of the inner cities can be solved by teaching “high-tech 
job skills” has taken on a greater ideological importance 
since the crushing of the Los Angeles rebellion. It is 
based on the illusion that high-tech, roboticized produc- 
tion is the cure-all for the nation’s economy, and that 
the mass unemployment is not a permanent feature of 
the crisis in capitalism where the dead labor of machin- 
ery increasingly dominates the living labor of human be- 
ings. Unemployment is instead assumed to be a symp- 
tom of the backwardness of working people. 

Yet to buy into this Grand Illusion we have to forget 
that mind-numbing sweated labor is the irreplaceable 
foundation of the whole capitalist system. We must be- 
lieve that higher labor productivity can come out of a 
computer. We don’t have to look any farther than 
Gidwitz’s non-union factory to see the lie in this. He 
has a two-tier system that uses day laborers as a large 
part of the work force. Mostly Blacks and Latinos, they 
get minimum wage with no benefits and no guarantee 
they will work each day. (See N&L, March 1992, p. 3.) 

When automation was introduced to the automo- 
bile industry in the 1950s, the rank-and-file workers 



Members of the Radical Faeries were among 
the 500 marchers who followed a horse- 
drawn hearse up Michigan Ave. in Chicago, 
re-creating a Victorian funeral to memorial- 
ize artists and others lost to AIDS. The pro- 
cessional, which was part of Day Without Art 
on Dec. 1, World AIDS Day, was followed by 
an angry protest at the State of Illinois build- 
ing where ACT-UP demanded an increase in 
the state AIDS budget. 
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Abortion vote in Ireland 


With the absence of a significant revolutionary 
movement in countries where Kurds live (Iran, 
Turkey, Syria and Iraq), these reactionary govern- 
ments have a free hand in colluding and manipulat- 
ing their politics against the Kurdish people. 

Iran and Turkey, competing for a bigger share of 
the world capitalist market, suddenly joined hands 
in reviving the Economic Cooperation Organization 
(ECO), the biggest economic bloc after the Europe- 
an community. In November, foreign ministers of 
Iran, Turkey and Syria— the Iraqi minister was in- 
vited but declined— met in Ankara, Turkey. They 
released a statement, expressing anxiety over the 
formation of any independent state in northern 
Iraq and warned the U.S. against interventions in 
the internal affairs of Iraq. 

Meanwhile, the Iraqi Kurds have held elections 
and have built a fur Aioning government of their 
own. On Oct. 4, their parliament voted in favor of a 
federalized system in Iraq. 

The Turkish parliament is now said to be poised 
to reject the renewal of Operation Provide Comfort 
established in Spring of 1991 to allow U.S. aircraft, 
to use Turkish bases to patrol the skies of northern 
Iraq. ; : 

Partly to encourage the Turkish government to 
continue this operation, and partly due to internal 
conflicts, the newly-formed Kurdish government 
staged a military attack against the PKK— The 
Kurdish Workers Party. This war lasted for two 
weeks and incurred heavy casualties on both sides 
under the pretext: “kill Kurds to save Kurds.” 

Here in the U.S. members of the Kurdish Nation- 
al Congress (KNC) related, in an interview with us, 
that this war was a serious blow to the spirit of the 
people, and the Kurdish masses then took to the 
streets and demanded an immediate end to it. 
Thanks to the masses, the war was stopped and 
both sides reached a compromise that allows the 
PKK to finely move about in free Kurdistan and, in 
turn, the PKK will not use Kurdistan as a military 
base against Turkey. 

KNC members report that there are very serious :; 
economic problems in Kurdistan. For instance, a 
ter of gasoline costs three Dinars— each Dinar is 
worth three dollars- in the capital of Kurdistan, 
Solaimanieh. Unless these economic problems are 
addressed, the future of free Kurdistan will be un- 
certain. * —All Atesh 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The Irish parliamentary elections on Nov. 25 took 
second place to a referendum on changing the country’s 
suffocating anti-abortion laws. Voters passed by a 3 to 2 
margin a proposal allowing Irish women to legally travel 
out of the country to have an abortion— something 
4,000 Irish women already undertake every year. It also 
allowed women to have access inside Ireland to informa- 
tion on abortion procedures and how to obtain an abor- 
tion outside Ireland. 

By a slightly larger margin, 2 to 1, a proposal was re- 
jected which would have allowed abortion only when a 
woman’s life was in physical danger. Many feminists op- 
posed this because it was not strong enough omitting 
cases of rape or incest, and rejecting the risk of suicide. 

The Fianna Fail governing coalition was weakened by 
charges of corruption, and its handling of an abortion 
rights case which gained world attention last February 
helped its final downfall. In that case, a teenager who 
had been raped went to England for an abortion, but 
was initially ordered by the Irish government to return 
until the baby was born. She eventually had the abor- 
tion. 

Going to Britain is a reality for Irish women, who pay 


Pro-choice demonstration in Dublin. 


anywhere from $600 to $1,000 for travel and the abor- 
tion procedure itself. There is no sex education in the 
Irish school curriculum and many pharmacists are ha- 
rassed for dispensing contraceptives. Until the referen- 
dum, only anti-abortion organizations were allowed to 
give out information. 


Coup attempt in Venezuela 


Bosnia “extermination 


The unsuccessful military coup in Venezuela staged 
Nov. 27 left at least 230 people, most of them civilians, 
dead. Military officers and soldiers attempted to seize 
power from President Carlos Andres Perez, who sur- 
vived a similar attempted military overthrow in Febru- 
ary. 

Although Perez is widely detested for policies which 
have brought misery to most Venezuelans, the officers 
involved in the coup did not receive the popular support 
they called for during their uprising. Anti-Perez civil- 
ians said that much as they hated the government, they 
did not favor a military dictatorship as the alternative. 
However, the attacks against Perez became the occasion 
for anti-government protests in Caracas and several 
other cities. 

The Perez government first came under attack in 
1989 for its so-called “free market” meas- 
ures — raising prices and cutting social pro- 
grams — which resulted in a massive rebellion. Vene- 
zuela’s economy has grown at a rapid rate — 8.5% 
this year — and experienced record foreign invest- 
ment. Yet the accumulation of wealth has remained 
at the top. Living conditions deteriorated so badly 
in Caracas that water is now rationed. 

Perez quickly ordered a crackdown which included the 
immediate police action of killing at least 60 prisoners 
who had seized a Caracas prison. In Latin America’s 
oldest “democracy,” Perez’s hold on power has been 
greatly weakened by two coup attempts in one year. Al- 
though he has refused to resign until his term ends in 
February 1994, it seems likely he will soon face another 
serious challenge to his office. 


In a report delivered to the UN, former Polish Prime 
Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki concluded that the Mus- 
lims of Bosnia-Herzegovina are “virtually threatened 
with extermination” unless something is done to relieve 
Sarajevo and other cities before winter arrives. In Sara- 
jevo, 99% of the windows have been been shot out and 
people are without heat, leaving thousands of already 
traumatized people facing death from cold and disease. 
The Bosnian government calculates that 100,000 people, 
mainly Muslims, have been killed since last spring in 
Serbian attacks. 

Mazowiecki also helped uncover what is now be- 
ing documented by a UN war crimes commission: 
the massacre and mass burial of 300 Croatian civil- 
ians and wounded soldiers taken out of a hospital 
by Serbian troops as the town of Vukovar was over- 
run in November, 1991. 

Meanwhile, the UN has announced a sea blockade of 
Serbia. This has only symbolic importance, since much 
of Serbia’s supplies arrive by land through Bulgaria. 
The UN arms embargo is strongly enforced, however, 
and it still absurdly cuts off arms to the Bosnian resist- 
ance, driven off over 90% of their land, and faced, in the 
UN delegate’s own words, with “extermination” at the 
hands of the well-armed Serbian forces. Small-scale 
Bosnian armed resistance is growing, in some places 
holding off Serbian soldiers with captured weapons, but 
in the meantime literally hundreds of thousands of civil- 
ians face death this winter. 

Few countries have been willing to take in refugees, 
even ones from Serbia’s notorious concentration camps. 
Of 8,000 survivors of those camps, 6,000 are still de- 
tained by Serbian forces because no country will take 
them, although even the Serbian forces have offered to 
release them. Such scenes are ominously reminiscent of 
the 1930s, when Hitler offered to let Jews leave, but few 
«puld obtain entry visas from “democratic” countries 
such as the U.S., France or Britain. 


Class struggle down under 


At least 100,000 people rallied in downtown Mel- 
bourne, Australia on Nov. 10 in a one-day strike against 
proposals to gut current labor laws. Thousands more 
took part in demonstrations across Victoria State in the 
largest protests since anti- Vietnam War marches in the 
1960s and ’70s. 

The changes proposed by Victoria State Premier Jeff 
Kennett of the newly-elected conservative Liberal-Na- 
tional Party coalition would, in effect, destroy the power 
of unions. At the center is a plan to “allow” manage- 
ment and workers to enter into a contract without man- 
datory union participation— union-busting. 

The proposals also include broad anti-strike regu- 
lations that would limit strikes to five days; pickets 
could not exceed six people, and unions that didn’t 
comply would be heavily fined. In addition, the 
present system of state-set minimum wages and 
working conditions would be scrapped. 

Victoria, Australia’s industrial center, has been hard 
hit by economic recession. Kennett’s party coalition won 
an electoral landslide in mid-October after promising 
during his campaign that workers wouldn’t be hurt by 
any “reforms” in labor practices. But after the election, 
Kennett introduced his agenda of measures against Vic- 
toria’s trade unions, which is an attack on all Australian 
workers. 


Selections from Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s writings on 
the Middle East 
$12.50 

Order from literature ad, p. 7 


Fundamentalism in Egypt 


The October earthquake in Egypt not only caused 
massive destruction in the old city Cairo, but it also se- 
verely undermined the power of the state, and boosted 
that of the main opposition force, the Islamic funda- 
mentalists. In the days following the quake, relief teams 
from Hosni Mubarak’s government were hard to find, 
but “Islamic” groups were everywhere, dispensing aid 
and helping people set up shelter. Minor riots broke out 
on the streets against the government’s inaction. 

Economic conditions for the masses are worsening 
daily even without the earthquake. Although the coun- 
try is large in territory, the desert takes up 96% of it, 
with virtually the entire population of 48 million living 
on a sliver of land along the Nile which is smaller in 
area than the Netherlands. Only 15 million of Egypt’s 
people have sufficient food in their daily diet. 

Since the quake, fundamentalist support has grown 
despite a government crackdown. They have won con- 
trol of key professional organizations such as those of 
lawyers, doctors and engineers, displacing Nasserians 
and the pro-Western secular Wafd Party supporters in 
elections held over the past several months. The most 
violent Islamic extremists have declared war on Egypt’s 
$3 billion tourist industry, all the while continuing their 
murderous attacks on Coptic Christians, Jews and 
secularist opponents. 
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Capitalists 
push workers 
to compete 

Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

Ever since Bush returned from his trip to Japan, the 
media have been filled with American politicians blam- 
ing the Japanese for our economic problems here and' 
remarks by the Japanese rulers, who are talking against 
the American workers, saying we are stupid and lazy. 
Why are the capitalists talking like that? 

To me, it is very clear. The whole idea from the capi- 
talists is always to get workers to compete against each 
other and to regard the workers of another country as 
the enemy, rather than seeing that the biggest enemy is 
always at home, from your own ruling class. 

WHAT IS ‘MADE IN THE USA’ 

In February, I was at the monthly meeting of retirees 
from the General Motors South Gate plant. The meet- 
ing went into overtime; in fact, it took up the time 
scheduled for the bingo game. Our local union leaders 
were telling us that we had to be against the Japanese, 
and they were crying about the fact that so many auto 
workers drive foreign cars. 

Well, most of the membership that took the 
floor— and that included many who had never spoken at 
one of these meetings on anything before— wanted to 
talk about the so-called “American” car that is filled 
with parts made all over the world, except in the U.S. 
The biggest thing “American” about it is that it has the 
name General Motors on it. 

Since that retirees meeting in early February, General 
Motors has come out with the announcement about 14 
plants it is going to shut down in the U.S. That includes 
its engine production plant in Moraine, Ohio, which it is 
moving to Toluca, Mexico! 

I recently learned about something else that the 
American capitalists will do in order to say “Made in 
America.” Manufacturers operating on the island of Sai- 
pan in the Marianas, a chain of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean ruled by the U.S., are keeping Chinese immigrant 
(continued on page 3) 
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Thomas 

‘something 

different’ 



by Lou Turner 

We haven’t had to wait long to assess the damage 
wrought by the ideological confusion in the Black com- 
munity over Clarence Thomas and Black conservatism. 
The political fallout extends to the NAAGP where such 
high-profile board members as Julian Bond are re- 
moved, and the organization’s executive director, Ben 
Hooks, is forced to resign over the ideological direction 
of this oldest civil rights organization in America. 

More far-reaching have been the Supreme Court rul- 
ings handed down by Justice Clarence Thomas during 
his short tenure on the Court. They are opinions which, 
whether in the majority or the minority, place Thomas 
far beyond the ideological pale of his Black petty-bour- 
geois supporters. One of these “liberal” sycophants is 
Chicago Tribune columnist Clarence Page, who we’ll 
return to in a moment. First, we must survey the dam- 
age Justice Thomas has wrought. 

JUDICIAL RETROGRESSION 

In three key cases effecting Black civil rights, work- 
ers’ rights and prison reform, Clarence Thomas’ actions 
evoke the very image of a “high-tech lynching” that he 
summoned in order to gain support for his troubled 
nomination to the Supreme Court. He has, in short, as- 
sumed the attitude of a hanging judge toward human 
rights. 

At the end of January, the Reagan-Bush Supreme 
Court ruled 6-to-3 against Black plaintiffs in an 
Alabama votings rights case, and again ruled 6-to-3 
against the rights of labor unions to organize by distrib- 
uting union literature on company property. Thomas 
concurred in both decisions and wrote the opinion in 
the labor case. Where previous rulings had shown flexi- 
bility in interpreting workers’ rights to organize 
through unions having access to company property, 
Thomas articulated the Reagan-Bush Court’s desire to 
erode such rights. 

(continued on page 9) 


Battles against sexism and for a new society: 


The unfinished tasks of today’s 
Women’s Liberation Movement 



Los Angeles County workers, like workers in big 
cities across the U.S., are taking to the streets 
protesting city budget cutbacks. 


by Terry Moon 

On April 5, 1992, thousands of women will meet in 
Washington, D.C., for a March for Women’s Lives. So 
alarmed are women that this Reagan/Bush reactionary 
Supreme Court will either overturn Roe vs. Wade, the 
1973 decision legalizing women’s right to abortion, or 
render it meaningless, that April 5 promises to be a 
massive demonstration. 

But women will not be marching for abortion rights 
alone, even though the unprecedented attack against 
the right to abortion is a siege on the most basic right of 
a woman to control her own body. Rather women are 
protesting the total attack against all aspects of their 
lives. These attacks against women are a matter of life 
and death. 


While Susan Faludi’s best-selling book, Backlash: 
The Undeclared War Against American Women, con- 
centrates on women in the U.S., that war is worldwide. 
From Iran to Algeria, from Israel to Poland, women are 
fighting religious fundamentalism— Islamic, Jewish and 
Catholic. The horror fundamentalism foists on women 
is now being seen in Ireland where it took massive dem- 
onstrations to overturn a court ruling that would have 
prevented a 14-year-old girl, pregnant from being raped 
by her friend’s father, from getting an abortion in Eng- 
land. 

TOTALITY OF THE ATTACK 

The extent of the war against women can be seen in 
the recent revelations on silicone breast implants: up to 
one million women have been treated worse than guinea 
pigs. It can be seen in academia, where a few self-pro- 
claimed “feminist” professors— with plenty of support 
from the right wing and those who attack so-called “po- 
litical correctness”— are trashing women’s studies pro- 
fessors, programs and departments that are struggling 
to survive. It can be seen in the escalating attacks on 
Lesbians, in the streets— including murder (see story 
page 2)— and in the courts, when their children are tak- 
(continued on page 10) 
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WE NEED YOUR HELP! 


An unprecedented contradiction confronts the strug- 
gle for freedom today. At the very moment that the 
world has reached a phenomenal new historic point 
with the long overdue collapse of the state-capitalist to- 
talitarianism that called itself Communism— and simul- 
taneously we confront the deepest economic and social 
crises since the Great Depression right at home— we 
confront, as well, the nearly total collapse of the Left, 
which is allowing the retrogression unleashed against 
all the freedom movements to go unchallenged. Far 
from running in retreat at the supposed “death of 
Marxism,” what is demanded is the absolute oppo- 
site — the kind of intensive effort to projeet Marx’s 
Marxism that News & Letters has undertaken. 

The hunger for a new, human society grows daily. It 
is seen in the excitement and dialogue which has greet- 
ed the new edition of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution. It is seen in the way women are bat- 
tling the attacks on their right to control their own bod- 
ies; the way youth are rejecting a decaying educational 
system; the way Black America is fighting an ever-ris- 
ing racism; the way workers continue to fight ever- 
worsening conditions of their labor in those shops not 
yet shut down. All of these forces are looking for a way 
out of this degenerate society whose rulers are trying to 
make us believe that this is the face of our future. 

* * * 

• Never was it more important to search out and 
provide a forum for the voices of all those forces of re- 
volt, nationally and internationally, unseparated from a 
philosophy of revolution that articulates the Idea of 
Freedom for our age— as we aim to do in every issue of 
News & Letters. BUT WE CANNOT CONTINUE 
WITHOUT YOUR HELP! 

• At the same time, never was it more important to 
rediscover the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism, which 
was hewed out by Raya Dunayevskaya over fully half a 
century, end which was grounded in Marx’s concept of a 
new society as “a new Humanism.” Because, from the 
beginning; her theory of state-capitalism established for 
the world the sharp divide between Marx’s Marxism 
and what the post-Marx Marxists perverted as 
Marxism, it propelled her on to the founding Of the phi- 


losophy of revolution for our age. A re-study of that 
theory now — both in its origin and in its develop- 
ment — is crucial for responding to the new objective 
situation we confront today, unseparated from the 
fullness of the Idea of Freedom. 

It is that urgency that compelled us to prepare for 
publication the selections of Raya Dunayevskaya’s writ- 
ings we have called Marxist-Humanism’s Theory of 
State-Capitalism. BUT WE NEED YOUR HELP TO 

GET IT OFF THE PRESS! 

* * * 

Although we have no paid staff, every increase in our 
rent and in the cost of printing N&L— both of which we 
have just suffered— is a serious blow. Today’s economic 
crisis has hit all of us in the most concrete way; we 
know it has hit your pocket just as it has hit ours. Yet, 
at every such point since N&L began in 1955, we have 
been able to keep going with the help of our readers. To 
continue N&L and to raise the $10,000 needed to get 
our new book on Marxist-Humanism’s Theory of State- 
Capitalism off the press WE URGENTLY NEED YOUR 
HELP AGAIN! 

PLEASE— GIVE AS GENEROUSLY 
AS YOU CAN OF YOUR SUPPORT 
AND YOUR IDEAS! WE CANNOT 
CONTINUE WITHOUT THEM! 

I NEWS & LETTERS, 59 E. Van Buren, Room 707, ~ I 
! Chicago, IL 60605 I 

| □ Enclosed is my contribution $ to help J 

I keep N&L going. j 

□ I enclose $ for the Raya Dunayevskaya | 

■ Memorial Fund to help keep her works in print | 
and continue the organization and presentation I 

, of her documents to The Raya Dunayevskaya I 

■ Collection at Wayne State University’s Archives I 

I of Labor and Urban Affairs. I 

j NAME | 

! ADDRESS { 

I CITY STATE ZIP 1 

i J 
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Adrienne Rich greets new publication of 


Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 



Olga Domanski and Lou Turner at book party 

On Feb. 1, a book party in celebration of the new 
edition of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women's Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, sponsored by the Women’s Studies 
Program, was celebrated at DePaul University in 
Chicago. The over 75 participants heard Olga Do- 
manski, Co-National Organizer of News and Letters 
Committees, and Lou Turner, “Black World” col- 
umnist for News & Letters. Below we print Adri- 
enne Rich’s greetings that she sent to be read at 
the book party. 

• 

I join you today in celebrating the inspiration 
that Raya Dunayevskaya has been to all of us. In a 
moment when Marxism and socialism are being de- 
clared a dead letter, her letters to the world flare up 
with a particular vitality. We can be sure that 


Marxism is no more dead than the women’s libera- 
tion movement is dead, that the ways of reading 
Marx that Raya mapped for us are more challeng- 
ing than ever in our time. 

What Raya taught me is that Marxism itself is 
yet to be discovered, that the post-Marx Marxists, 
beginning with Engels, understood as much about 
that “new continent” as Columbus did about his 
landfall of 1492. For me, Raya walks on into the fu- 
ture, in her restless impatience and world-aware- 
ness, and I hear her reminding us yet again: 

“Only live human beings can create the revolu- 
tionary dialectic forever anew. It is our generation 
that experienced the need for measuring up to ‘rev- 
olution in permanence.’ It is our generation that 
has suffered through so many transformations into 
opposite and new tyrannies even after the old was 
overthrown and power won. It is to our generation 
that what happens ‘the day after’ becomes so urr 
gent. It is not a question of asking for a blueprint. 

It is the imperativeness for a philosophy that has as 
its goal not only the overthrow of the old system, 
but creation of the new that would be truly a class- 
less, non-racist, non-sexist society of new human re- 
lations. ” 

As a poet, my work is in solidarity with yours as we 
try to carry on, in our diverse ways, this vision. 

—Adrienne Rich, 1992 

f 

^ Please send me a copy of Raya Dunayevskaya’s | 

1 Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and | 
1 Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. I enclose I 
i $12.95 plus $2 postage per copy. 1 


! Name. 


i 


JPhone. 


_State Zip. 


i Address — 

1 N&L, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, II. 60605 
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Health care horrors 

Los Angeles, Cal.— We pregnant women can get 
plenty nervous, but it isn’t because of our hormones. 
Women’s health care in this society is confusing, imper- 
sonal and in too many cases horribly inadequate. 

My first baby was born when I was on welfare in a 
hospital so dirty my husband and mother wanted to 
take me home while I was still in labor. My Health 
Maintenance Organization (HMO) hospital is sparkling 
clean, but so bureaucratic that I’ve only gotten half the 
recqmmended pre-natal appointments. 

One thing I’ve found repeatedly is that women are 
never given enough information about the process of 
pregnancy/labor, yet we are blamed if anything goes 
wrong. At the HMO I was given a slick 92-page pam- 
phlet that had about two pages of useful information. It 
gives you a list of symptoms that you should report to 
your doctor, but nowhere says what these symptoms in- 
dicate or rates their seriousness. It also says that “some 
women may experience some discomfort during labor.” 
Ha! Ask any sister who has ever given birth. 

When I told one doctor I’d had pre-term contractions 
he scolded me for not reporting to the emergency room. 
When I reported this to an emergency room doctor after 
developing further symptoms, the doctor chuckled and 
said the baby was just getting comfortable. Clearly, both 
of them think women can’t handle their own health 
care. And they don’t want us to! 

Then the so-called “pro-life” forces and the “pro-fam- 
ily” media created the myth that high-risk pregnancies 
all work out. I was in the maternity ward when I heard 
a woman screaming in agony. The screams came from a 
woman who lost her baby when her blood pressure esca- 
lated. I still her that scream. 

— Radical L. A. mother 



Women- 

Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Shouting “Guilty!” a crowd of angry women in Kings- 
ton, Ontario rocked the car driven by graduate student 
Robert Van Ostrom after he was acquitted of raping 
three undergraduate women last December. Women’s 
groups are demanding a change in Canadian rape laws 
because they do not adequately protect the rights of 


women. 


Wangari Maatha, well-known woman activist, environ- 
mentalist and founder of the Green Belt Movement in 
Kenya, has been charged with “spreading false ru- 
mors,” after attending a meeting in Nairobi opposing a 
threatened military government and supporting expand- 
ed democratic rights and a multi-party system. Her con- 
dition was so bad she had to be carried from the court- 
room after being released from prison on bail. On 
March 3, she and three other women were clubbed un- 
conscious by riot police as she, along with several hun- 
dred other women, demanded freedom for political pris- 
oners. Send letters of protest to: Attorney General, P.O. 
Box 40112, Nairobi, Kenya. 

— Information from 
Women Living Under Muslim Laws 


Black women-pushed out 

Chicago, III.— In comparing today with the 1960s, ' 
what I see is that Black women are being pushed out. In 
the 1960s, although we were still second-class citizens, 
we were included in Blackness by being encouraged to 
wear African dress, natural hair, take African names, 
read Black male writers. This meant we were included 
as being Black. But in the 1990s we’re isolated. Among 
Black men we’re not considered fully to be Black peo- 
ple— we’re women. Among white women, we’re not fully 
women— we’re Black people. We’re ever in limbo. 

! There is a perception that Black women made 
great gains at the expense of Black men. But I think 
it was tokenism. Black men who didn’t experience 
the movement think white women are getting all the 
jobs. There is also the perception that Black women 
are getting all the jobs — which has even less valid- 
ity. And Black women become the scapegoat. 

Rather then addressing the real causes of problems 
within the African American community, many Blacks, 
both men and women, find it safer to direct their anger 
at Black women— particularly feminists. 

Isn’t part of the issue what people perceive as libera- 
tion? Black men may see it as being like the oppressor 
and being able to oppress women. White women may 
see it as having equality with white men and being able 
to oppress people of color and their less fortunate white 
sisters. Why would Pat Buchanan, or even a David 
Duke, get significant percentages of the white vote? 
Why would whites want to support people whose poli- 
cies and ideologies got them into trouble in the first 
place? Perhaps white people, like many people of color, 
perceive liberation as: “Let me do what the oppressor 

does.” . 

— Gloria 

Lesbian feminist killed 

Claremont, Cal.— I was still reeling from the viru- 
lent attack of two anti-feminist, anti-lesbian articles 
published prominently in the Los Angeles Times,* 
when I learned the frightening news of the brutal mur- 
der of a lesbian-feminist activist, Nancy Willem, on Feb. 

4 in nearby Riverside. 

Nancy was an out lesbian activist who had been 
involved for years with the women’s community. 
She was prominent in Riverside’s recent conten- 
tious battle against a gay/lesbian hate ordinance, 
and in the protests against Governor Wilson’s veto 
of the gay rights bill. She worked as a rape crisis 
counselor and it was at work, at the Behavioral 
Health Services, that her killers methodically 
sought her out and broke through the locked doors. 
Their intention was to kill, since nothing was stolen. 

An increasingly hostile environment, manifested in 
incidents siuch as this, must call forth all' our powers of 
creativity. Therefore it is no coincidence that the anti- 
feminists like columnist Sally Quinn are trying to con- 
vince us of the opposite: that while feminism needed 
“extremists to get it off the ground,” such “extremists” 
have now “outlived their effectiveness.” Nina Easton, in 
her article, comments with trivializing disdain about 
feminist literature that uses language “borrowed from 
combat: ‘battle,’ ‘victim,’ ‘war against women.’ ” 

These articles are part of an offensive against any 
feminism less tepid than dishwater. They strive to blunt 
our passions— both women’s joys and women’s an- 
gers— and totally erase lesbian existence, even as Nan- 
cy’s killers not only killed her, but hoped to kill some- 
thing within all women who love women and who pro- 
test the violence and hatred that patriarchy represents. 

I, for one, am proud to consider myself an extremist 
in my love for women. And I will fight, not for the tame 
feminism that Quinn offers— “the principle that womep 
should have political, economic and social rights equal 
to men”— but for feminism as action, a dynamic goal 
that encompasses such rethinking and remaking of our 
lives and societies that crushing anyone’s spirit and 
body is no longer even conceivable. —Jennifer 


* The two articles were: “Feminists Have Killed Feminism,” by Sally 
Quinn, L. A. Times, Jan. 23, 1992 and “I’m Not a Feminist But ...” by 
Nina J. Easton, L. A. Times Magazine, Feb. 2, 1992. 
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Outraged Korean ‘comfort women’ fight back 


Hak-Sun Kim, in her mid-60s, was one of the most 
outraged demonstrators on Jan. 13 in Seoul, South Ko- 
rea, protesting a visit by Prime Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa of Japan, who still denies the official policy 
during World War II regarding so-called “comfort wom- 
en.” She was one of 200,000 women kidnapped from 
Korea and forced to serve in battlefront brothels for the 
Japanese Imperial Army. Confined to filthy shanties, 
they were forced to have sex with 20 to 50 soldiers a 
day. Many died during this heinous work. 

The Japanese army poisoned and starved most of the 
women to death in the trenches or caves when the mili- 
tary leaders ordered the army to retreat right after the 
war was over. Those Korean women, after being physi- 
cally usurped, were killed without knowing that they 
could go back home. 

; The war has nevdr'ertded for thefri. Thouf 
< managed to crime back like Haft -Sun Kii 
‘ fered frri&r severe physical disedsej 
rind unspeakable humiliation hi 5 tbeir' conservative 
society. Deeply wounded by the wretched reality a 
lot of women chose suicide. 

When asked to take responsibility for reparations by 
Korean women’s organizations, Japan denied it com- 


manded, operated and controlled the battlefront broth- 
els for its mili tary. However, official documents were re- 
cently found to contradict Japan’s statement. 

Encouraged by some brave women, more have 
come forth to speak their hidden voices. A woman 
kidnapped at 16 in 1938, shows her scar and says 
that when she resisted in fear a lieutenant stabbed 
her on the breast and raped her when she fainted. 
She saw comfort women beaten to death because 
they did not do what they were asked. 

Four Korean women’s organizations decided to go to 
Japan together in January to get more witnesses. They 
set up a help phone for military comfort women. There 
were about 280 calls over three days. Some of the call- 
ers had been soldiers who. visited the comfort women. 
; ’ ‘bhe said . bis i military station; had about’ 30, comfort 
5 ' womenj and that 200 to 300 soldiers visited them daily. 
! The army provided them with trucks;, ■; , , j ^ 

1 1 Many of the callers also ihreatehed the Korean wom- 
en’s organizations and bitterly denounced them for try- 
ing to reveal such an ugly past. Well... when our past is 
ugly, do we have to write a fiction to dream on instead 
of a history? — Una H. Kim 
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Profit-based health care hurts Nationalism vs. workers 


Chicago, 111.— hast December I had a serious asth- 
ma attack. I was taken by paramedics to the nearest 
hospital emergency room and admitted to the hospital, 
not a new experience for me. This time, however, I 
made observations during my stay that I had not made 
before. 

The hospital staff nurses and aides were overworked 
to the point of exhaustion, running from one room to 
another. As a worker on production lines in meatpack- 
ing plants, I had thought of myself as being at the more 
physical end of labor. I saw these people being worked 
just as hard as line workers, which showed me that all 
workers are equal in that they are misused by capital. 

The division of mental and manual labor is more visi- 
ble in a hospital than anywhere else. While I was having 
another attack, the nurses wouldn’t give me a breathing 
treatment or increase the dosage of my medication until 
the doctor said it was okay. I knew through experience 
that an increase in breathing treatments would help me, 
yet as I sat there struggling to breathe, the nurses, 
probably in fear of losing their jobs, would not act until 
the doctor approved. This is a hell of a lot of power for 
any human to have over others. 

THE EVIL HANDS OF capitalism have gotten 
hold of hospitals and health care and turned them into 
big business. If it is not profitable, it doesn’t cut it. The 
closing of many hospitals in Chicago alone proves it. 

The big pharmaceutical companies, the AMA, hospi- 
tals and insurance companies have forced health care 
workers, who entered this field to help care for others, 
to follow policies that are geared towards making a prof- 
it. They have further frustrated those workers and pa- 
tients by understaffing and cutting corners to increase 
the profit margin and, in general, have turned health 
care into one big, ugly beast that hurts while it helps. 

All working people in the U.S. must have health care, 
but the politicians and the government will not give 
workers a truly great health care program as long as 
someone is making money on it. The only way I see 
working people getting the health care all humans 
should have is by killing the beast, and only a revolution 
will do that. — Martin Almora 

• 

New York, -N. Y. —A rally and march of 28,000 
health care workers and their supporters was held Feb. 
7 in Manhattan to protest Gov. Cuomo’s proposed Medi- 
caid cuts of more than $1 billion. A conference followed 
on Feb. 15. Most of the thousand participants were dele- 
gates of Local 1199 Drug, Health and Hospital Workers 
Union. 

Thei'e were a few workshop participants who were in 
management positions. One hospital worker comment- 
ed, “If we see these management people with us now, it 
is because they, too, are affected by these Medicaid 
budget cuts. It means fewer bucks for them. It is not 
because they are really concerned about us.” 

1 Another health care worker said, “We are protesting 

Who will work today? 

Chicago, 111.— Helene Curtis Industries is the 
fourth largest producer of “personal care” products (lo- 
tions, deodorants, shampoos, conditioners and hair 
sprays) in the U.S. and is approaching one billion dol- 
lars in sales. Yet fifty percent of the work force at Hel- 
ene Curtis’ Chicago manufacturing facility (the largest 
of two) are day laborers. 

The “dailies” are mostly Black and Latino. They are 
paid $30 for an eight-hour shift, $45 for 12 hours, and 
, receive no benefits. They wait before each shift in a 
“processing center” under the watchful eyes of several 
Helene Curtis guards. The production lines assess their 
needs, and then someone comes to pick out the women 
and men who will work that day. Those not chosen are 
sent home. 

Once inside the plant, a “daily’s” hours are not guar- 
anteed. One night a “daily” who was working on our 
line was sent home as soon as an employee who started 
that night had proved that she could pack. When our 
line was down another night, our supervisor sent two 
young women— one 16 years old and the other 
17— home on the bus at three o’clock in the morning. 

Some of the “dailies” are “regulars,” who come to 
work at the same time on the same lines every day. 
Others work a variety of shifts to accumulate 60 or 
more hours per week. None of these people were includ- 
ed in our training session on working with hazardous 
chemicals. None of them are invited to the party to cele- 
brate the company’s one billion dollars in sales. 

If you express concern about the “dailies,” the super- 
visors react as if you were speaking about a sub-human 
species. Some permanent employees are just as insensi- 
tive. The “dailies” are ordered about, tested, yelled at, 
insulted and sexually harassed. Helene Curtis continues 
to profit. 

— B. Ann Lastelle 
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here, but the effects of these budget cuts are already be- 
ing felt. In our agency, we were told that our working 
hours will be cut to four-hour, instead of eight-hour, 
shifts.” One home health aide related that more than a 
thousand people who are receiving personal care ser- 
vices in the city require 24-hour care, meaning a worker 
stays in the home 24 hours a day, but is paid for only 
12. 

MEANTIME, AT Manhattan’s Beth Israel Medical 
Center, an unusual pact between management and Lo- 
cal 1199 was reached three months before the industry- 
wide contract expires. According to Dr. Robert Newman, 
Beth Israel’s president, it represents “a commonality of 
interest in labor peace, job security and patient care and 
marks the most productive way to enhance revenues 
and economize on costs. As much as it sounds like a 
radical approach, the Japanese workplace concept is 
what we are putting into practice.” 

This pact is a reflection of what Dennis Rivera, presi- 
dent of Local 1199, describes as enlightened labor rela- 
tions policy. Workers will also be managers. A member 
of Local 1199 remarked, “Who wants to be managers 
under a profit-based health care system? We see our pa- 
tients as human beings, and we want to provide as 
much care as we can. We will have to do what manage- 
ment does: force each other to work harder to generate 
more revenues, not to improve our quality of life or the 
patient’s.” — Concerned health care worker 


Dearborn, Mich.— The corporate nationalist con- 
flict between Japan and the U.S. is not concerned with 
alienating £he auto fworkiite^ <hldmma. An autoNorkl* 
is an auto worker, whichever nation one lives and works 
in. As auto workers, we need to see through the at- 
tempts by each nation to blame the other and raise ani- 
mosities. Sadly enough, auto workers do not formulate 
corporate or national policies. 

Surveys taken in Japan indicate conditions which are 
not alien to auto workers in the U.S. The conditions 
causing this stress and chronic fatigue need to be ad- 
dressed by workers wherever they are employed on as- 
sembly lines. ■ 

Competition between auto workers doesn’t result in 
more jobs overall. It results in increased productivity 
through increased hours of labor. Somewhere it results 
in jobs lost. Solidarity in addressing the issues of over- 
time and the length of the workday would result in full- 
er employment. The implementation of a shorter work- 
day would be most successful if brought about across 
the borders internationally. 

This is the direction we need to steer our unions, co- 
operating together to allow technology to make work 
less strenuous for auto workers as a whole. If the work- 
week was shortened significantly in one nation, it would 
be necessary to boycott products from nations in which 
the workday was not similarly shortened until the work- 
day is reduced universally. 

— Concerned UAW member, Local 600 
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Editor’s note: A rally and march were held in Stockton, 
Cal. on Feb. 22 to support the 500 workers at Diamond 
Walnut Company, members of Teamsters Local 601, who 
have been on strike since September 1991. Diamond is the 
world’s largest walnut processing plant, part of a grower- 
owned co-op which last year made a profit of $12.5 million. 
Below we print the comments of two strikers. 

I’ve been at Diamond 18 years and worked nearly ev- 
ery job they have. They used to let very few women 
work in the plant, but now we run the place; three- 
fourths of the workers are women. We produce 20,000 
pounds of walnuts in a shift in the season. 

Sorting is probably the most tedious position, because 
you sit on the line for eight hours and pick out the 
cracked nuts when they come out of the silos. But even 
this was a good job back in the late 1970s when we had 
a decent contract. Back then sorters made $9 an hour. 
Seasonals (two-thirds of us are seasonals) would come 
in at $8, whereas now it’s $5 with no benefits. 

We took those cuts in the 1985 contract because the 
company said they’d help us out down the road if we 

— — — - — — ■ 
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(continued from page 1) 

workers there under slave labor conditions, producing 
clothing with “Made in the USA” labels. 

These Chinese, mostly women workers are brought to 
Saipan, are housed in guarded barracks and work at fac- 
tories inside compounds that are fenced and guarded. 
The workers have to surrender their passports to the 
factories’ owners on arrival in Saipan. 

They are made to work seven days a week— 11 hours 
a day Monday through Saturday, and eight and one-half 
hours on Sunday— earning less than the legal “Ameri- 
can” minimum wage on Saipan, which is $2.15 per 
hour! These American slave masters ship $100 million 
worth of duty-free clothing labeled “Made in the USA” 
to the U.S. each year and market it under major brand 
names. 

LABOR GAINS TAKEN AWAY 

There were some at my retirees’ meeting who were 
saying, “Vote for the Democrats,” but over all, both the 
Democrats and the Republicans caught hell. One fellow 
said: “Since we in this room retired, the capitalists and 
government leaders have taken away almost everything 
we won for labor over the last 50 years. What have 
those damn Democrats done to stop it? Workers have 
never won by going to the government.” 

When I look at the world today, I feel that something 
just has to happen, something has to come from the 
workers. It is setting impossible for, pqop}q to, even spp- 
vive, anq everyone knows that things will. be. even worse 
for their, children, ^ut^the ppestjon I aslf- myself is not 
only, wW'mtl t^wor#^ taf afeo, whgt can 
those or us who right now are ready for revolution do to 
help that needed self-development? We can’t allow any 
new movement to get sidetracked as all movements 
have in the past. 


helped them. Now they demand even lower wages and 
more cuts in benefits. So you can see how they turned 
their backs on us. They even wanted us to train the 
scabs before we walked out, but no one would do it! 
Management had to come out of their offices to do it, 
but they don’t know how production works, we do. 

— Black woman 

• 

Today’s rally is the biggest we’ve had so far. It re- 
minds me of the kind of people power we had over 20 
years ago during a United Farm Workers strike in Ari- 
zona. I was picking lemons then. The problem today is 
we’re usually lacking that power. The union, for in- 
stance, has never asked us what we want from this 
strike. That bothers us a lot, because everyone expects a 
lot from such a big union like the Teamsters. 

Today a woman from the Ragu cannery here in Stock- 
ton told me her Teamsters local hadn’t told them a 
thing about what’s going on with the Diamond strike. 
That’s the problem. They should tell them we’re at a 
stalemate. They should tell them not to accept cuts. 

The company didn’t only cut our wages, they made 
the work harder. I used to unload 50 bags of nuts, each 
weighing 50 pounds, from a pallet onto a truck in five 
minutes. Then they knocked out some positions, and we 
had to double the speed! When other workers know 
these things, it becomes easier to spot the company fay- 
ing to get away with it in your own plant. 

—Mexican man 

Bosses play games 

Chicago, 111.— When I was talked into going on the 
night shift at Toys-R-Us, I saw on my check more mon- 
ey per hour than what I was told I was to get. I told all 
about this, so that there was not one person in the store 
who did not know my- pay, and there was no pressure 
between us. I thought at the time that this action be- 
tween us workers was the thing that would undo the 
chess game that the bosses play on our minds, that pits 
one worker against the other. 

After the night shift was ended, I saw what I thought 
was a mistake on my check. I went to talk with the 
boss, and they told me I had been so-called “overpaid” 
for that three months and that I must pay this so-called 
“mistake” back. After I got my head back, I said to my- 
self: They are forcing me to stay in my place and forcing 
me to work. 

At this point, I have to thank my bosses, something 
that I thought I would never say in my life. You see, 
sometimes you forget that, even when bosses are nice 
people, that is limited by the nature of capitalism. No 
matter what we as workers do, we are just reacting to 
this capitalist world. The real answer is to move toward 
r iwhat Marx said in the Grundrisse Jh l 18j57-j58r ' * ‘ * 

, . - “What is this, if riot a sitii&tidif frhefeiiian tides hot , 

, , * reproduce hiihself ih any,detertnSAed6)iy^; b\it l ' " ‘ 

, j produces his totality? Where hi doesiiot seek 1 to , 

remain something formed by the past, but is in the 
absolute movement of becoming?” 

This vision is the only answer for us as workers. 

— David L. Anderson 
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What is the internal cause of 
capitalism’s crisis? 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Pounder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: The letter printed below was written to 
Mike Connolly, Dec. 21, 1967. It was in response to his 
letter to Dunayevskaya concerning the ideas of a theo- 
rist of council communism, Marc Chiric, on the theory 
of capitalist accumulation. Dunayevskaya subsequently 
placed this letter in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion— Marxist-Humanism: a Half-Century of Its 
World Development under the section on the process 
of her writing Philosophy and Revolution (Microfilm 
#4290). 

I will begin with.. .your first question about “exactly 
why the contradiction in capitalism results from ‘the 
preponderance of constant capital over variable.’ What 
is the internal cause of capitalist crisis?” 

You must realize that the very categories of constant 
and variable capital— Marx’s originals— are related to 
Subject. “By creating these terms as against those used 
by bourgeois economics— fixed and circulating capi- 
tal— Marx was saying two things simultaneously: (1) It 
is not a technical problem; it is not a question as to 
whether capital is “fixed” like means of production, is 
immovable property, or circulates like money. The real 
question is does it, can it, cede value, surplus value, 
unpaid hours of congealed labor? (2) Well, neither 
means of production nor raw materials nor money for 
that matter creates value; whatever Went into the pro- 
duction of either the means of production, raw materi- 
als, etc., etc., is transferred, transferred but not in- 
creased in value as, bit by bit, parts of its value are 
put into the new commodity. In a word, if a machine 
lasts ten years, its wear and tear has to be accounted for 
in the products, commodities produced by it, but its own 
value has already been “fixed” by the process of produc- 
tion which produced it. So, in fact, all these are con- 
stant in value; they are constant, or, to speak “vulgar- 
ly,” cost whatever labor was put into it. On the other 
hand, living labor (which appears in capitalist eyes 
as variable capital because it, too, belongs to the 
capitalist) is the one and only commodity of all the 
millions that exchange daily that does undergo a 
CHANGE IN MAGNITUDE, because you, the capitalist, 
extract many unpaid hours of labor, it is not a thing; 
“it” is a living person, it produces all your values, in- 
cluding your surplus values. 

Not only that. Since that little commodity, labor pow- 
er, that you buy is buried under that great fetishism of 
commodities which “reifies” people, that is to say, 
transforms people into things, becomes both a “chemi- 
cal” that dissolves all the many particular, specific kinds 
of concrete labor into but one mass of abstract labor, 
and yet cannot be killed off, remains alive, is Sub- 
ject, [and since labor power] contains within itself all 
the, contradictions of your system, and is the one and 
only [force] that can resolve the contradictions by over- 
turning the very mode of your production, here is what 
happens to YOU, Mr. Moneybags: (a) you think you are 
smart by having to depend less and less on that rebel- 
lious person, those “refractory hands,” the variable cap- 
ital; and (b) you put more into dead labor, constant cap- 
ital, those lovely machines that you think is the golden 
goose that lays all the golden eggs; but in fact this pre- 
ponderance of constant over variable capital results in 
(c) you have less and less of your precious profits, to 
speak your language instead of the scientific one of val- 
ues and surplus values. Ah yes, I can hear you laugh 
since the mass of profits are so much with mass produc- 
tion and greater machines, “the automation” you wor- 
ship so. But the truth is that the rate of profit has gone 
down all the time and it is the expectation of ever great- 
er rates that makes you invest, expand, etc. And, my 
dear stupid fellow, you cannot expand that rate of profit 
if you keep using less and less of living labor relative to 


greater and greater investments in machines for you 
cannot suck surplus out of your constant capital but 
only out of variable capital; you can suck blood (what 
you call profits and gold) out of living people, not dead. 

NOW I WILL ADMIT, there is only a tendency 
of a decline in the rate of profit, and there are many 
counteracting tendencies, games you play on the mar- 
ket, home and abroad, but the greatness about economic 
laws, those little objective factors in behavior, is their 
persistence of appearance. So, if you’ll stop dismiss- 
ing these appearances as mere show, accidents, next 
time you’ll know better, you will note this about your 
own history: 

(i) Crises were born with capitalist production estab- 
lished as factory production. Before 1825, your first 
general crisis, no one had ever heard of suffering from 
too much production: it was always scarcity that got 
you into trouble, but here you are suffering from what 
you call “overproduction.” 

(ii) These crises, though, don’t come from the market, 
even though you think they do because that’s where 
they appear; they come from production, from produc- 



ing ever more c/v, C/v, CCCCCCC/vw [constant capi- 
tal/variable capital]. I’ll predict that the technological 
revolutions which make a machine obsolete in ten years 
are the actual cause of your crises and you’ll have an 
ever, ever bigger one every ten years or so. 

Now, do you know that in these years no one paid any 
attention to technological revolutions as having any- 
thing to do with crises, or the “internal” causes of cri- 
ses? It would be all the way till 1929 when suddenly 
bourgeois economics saw something in Marx’s analysis 
of crises and began to build their business cycles on 
them. But Marx wrote all that in 1867 (in fact it was 
1857, ten years before the actual publication of Capital) 
and while the bourgeoisie paid no attention to him, the 
“Marxists” did and the first one who said Marx was all 
wrong on the crises was Edward Bernstein, because no 
crisis appeared on “the” day it was supposed to. Rosa 
Luxemburg rose to the defense of Marx— but in fact she 
saw only “Subject,” or rather saw Subject only as force 
that would overthrow capitalism, but not that some- 
thing we can learn from them, “exactly how” they 
mean to resolve these crises. In any case, in the first 
fight with Bernstein, Rosa won not only because she 
posed revolution vs. reform, but, simply, because the de- 


bate was still going strong when the crisis came, and 
bigger than ever. Where Rosa went thoroughly wrong 
was not in that easy debate, but the next time around, 
so to speak, when the question posed was not the easy 
one for revolutionaries— revolution vs. reform— but the 
event of World War I— actually two years in advance, 
1912, when capitalism reached a still newer stage of mo- 
nopoly and finance. 

O.K. She was still a revolutionary but two “scientific” 
matters she did not understand: (1) Did those little cate- [ 
gories, c/v, really mean everything; weren’t they in fact 
just “technical” for any means of production and means 
of consumption that would characterize all systems of 
production; were they really necessary to Marx; didn’t 
Frederick Engels after all edit Volumes II and III of 
Capital; making a mess of the mass of manuscripts 
Marx left; shouldn’t we, the Marxists of today, look at 
“reality” (oh, that word, Reality, what a trap for how 
many Marxists!) and see that it is the underdeveloped 
countries, the non-capitalistic ones that make it possible 
for capitalism to continue to live? If we depended only 
on c/v, we’d have to wait till Doomsday, so it is really 
the relationship of capitalism to non-capitalism [that is 
decisive].... 

(2) The question is, if she thought that it was a ques- 
tion of capitalism vs. non-capitalism, then the Subject 
has moved— it is the underdeveloped countries where 
the peasants are, and the peasant mass should be revo- 
lutionary. Ah, no, she wouldn’t have that either. Indeed, 
when she first began the fight against Lenin on self-de- 
termination of nations— long before the Accumulation 
debate— she was trying to prove to Lenin that Poland 
was really more advanced than Russia, though Russia 
was the oppressor and Poland the oppressed, and 
“therefore” one shouldn’t fight for national self-deter- 
mination which was “chauvinistic” as against such 
great internationalists as “Marxists.” In all cases, 
whether it was a question of markets or some stupidity 
of absorption of markets “into” the system, the result is 
the same. In Rosa’s case, all it ended jn was that she 
was so utterly removed from her Polish masses that the 
reactionary “Socialists” (that’s what Joseph Pilsudski 
originally was) were for Poland fighting against Soviet 
Russia. (Do please read again the chapters both on Cap- 
ital and on “Appearance and Reality” regarding Rosa 
Luxemburg in Marxism and Freedom.) 

It will never happen that you absorb “all” for the 
simple reason that there are not only workers vs. capi- 
talists but intra-capitalist and intra-imperialist rivalries 
and the “theory” (Karl Kautsky’s) of super-imperialism 
absorbing all, etc., etc., has long since been answered by 
Lenin. All we are interested in is the reality which leads 
to revolutions, not in the abstract, but in the concrete 
and for that you need people, Subject; so let’s return to 
that, this time, not in the relationship to economic cate- 
gories, but people— proletarians, peasants, oppressed 

PS MARX “CHOSE” THE PROLETARIAT as the 

force of revolution, and they remain the central, but not 
the only force. He “chose” them because they were both 
source of all the capitalist’s surplus value and the “sub- 
ject” who would transform society since they were 
strategically placed in that process of production, and 
organized by it, united, cohesive, etc., etc. 

Then came some Narodniki [the Populists] from Rus- 
sia— they had translated Capital and tried to make 
Marx say it is really the “mir” [the peasant commune] 
which would produce “Socialism.” Marx wouldn’t say so 
but he said send me lots of material, let me see the 
data, the facts and really I should learn Russian— which 
he did quite late in life— and find out about these voices. 
The Narodniki gave the Marxists a lot of trouble in Rus- 
sia, then a Marxist (Vera Zasulitch) wrote and asked 
Marx: What did you • really mean? We know the 
Narodniki are wrong because Russia isn’t escaping capi- 
talism; it’s here too; but what did you really mean? 
Well, poor Marx, he never had so much trouble writing 
a letter. He wrote three different versions, sent the 
briefest and least telling, but pregnant enough with 
meaning. It said: well, what I described in Capital was 
capitalism in Great Britain, the most advanced country, 
etc., etc. Now in Russia— no one in any case “must” fol- 
low a tendency— well IF the mir can tie up with the 
proletariat; IF Russia can tie in with advanced Europe; 

IF the Russian Revolution can be the signal, then it in- 
deed could be the vanguard. 

How Marx knew how to listen to voices and how that 
became but the beginning for him to return to theory 
and work for the unity of theory and practice. You 
think he said that only about Russia? Read the abso- 
lutely magnificent articles in the Tribune way back in 
the 1850s (just published as The American Journalism 
of Marx and Engels), and see what he says on the Chi- 
nese REVOLUTION (yes, he called it a revolution), not 
the monstrosity of our day but the monstrosity of 1853. 
Morever, despite all he had written of the idiocy of rural 
life, he thought those peasants could start a new page of 
world revolution; “It would be a curious spectacle, that 
of China'sending disorder into the Western world While 

1 thef Wester! hbwdrs, by English, French and American 
war steamers, are conveying ‘order’ to Shanghai, Nan- 
king, and |Re mouths of the: Great Canal. Do these or- 
der-mongering powers, which would attempt to support 
the wavering Manchu dynasty, forget that the hatred 
against foreigners and their exclusion from the Em- 
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Philosophic Dialogue 


Editor’s note: Laurie Cashdan, an anti-war and wom- 
en’s liberation activist, has written frequently for N&L. 
She is author of “Anti-War Feminism: New Directions, 
New Dualities— A Marxist-Humanist Perspective,” 
which appeared in Women’s Studies International Fo- 
rum, Vol. 12:1(1989). 

Raya Dunayevskaya ’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
opened up a crucial new vantage point for women’s lib- 
eration when she discovered what she called Rosa Lux- 
emburg’s “heretofore hidden feminist dimension.” 
While Luxemburg’s concept of socialist democracy after 
the revolution had been widely discussed among radical 
thinkers since the 1960s, no other work had brought 
forth the revolutionary feminist legacy intertwined with 
that concept. 

The 1980s saw a pointed effort on the part of some 
Luxemburg scholars to discount Dunayevskaya’s find- 
ings specifically on her feminist dimension. British 
scholar Richard Abraham’s Rosa Luxemburg: A Life 
for the International (Berg Publishers, 1989) describes 
Raya as “still a Marxist” who “argues unconvincingly 
that Rosa Luxemburg was a contemporary radical femi- 
nist before her time” (16). 

Yet he includes beautiful quotations from Luxemburg 
such as one against Belgian male socialists who argued 
in 1902 that women were not “ready” to vote: “a 
strong, fresh wind would blow in with the political 
emancipation of women, which would dissipate the stag- 
nant air of the present Philistine family life that so un- 
mistakably colours our party members, workers and 
leaders alike” (67). He also notes a request during the 
1918-19 German Revolution to Clara Zetkin to form a 
women’s section for Die Rote Fahne, the paper pro- 
duced by the Spartacus League (139). 

ZETKIN AND LUXEMBURG 

Why then does Abraham attribute her close friend- 
ship with Zetkin, leader of the socialist women’s move- 
ment before the war and editor of its paper Die 
Gleicheit (Equality), strictly, to “their common hostility 
to reformism and the ‘Revisionists’ ”? (55). 

Abraham wrote, “Rosa Luxemburg and Clara Zetkin 
were making demands for women more radical than the 
mqjor organizations of bourgeois feminists in their time, 
and tolerating no backsliding from proletarian men or 
their leaders” (67). Yet he argues that when it came to 
feminism, Luxemburg “ accepted] the views of her male 
comrades as to what really mattered” (55). His contra- 
dictoriness comes from his own view of women’s libera- 
tion and revolution as two separate worlds. 

It is true that Luxemburg and Zetkin disparaged 
bourgeois feminism, but hpw do we work out what Rosa 
meant when she spoke, of the working women as a 
“strong fresh wind”; or the fact that her arrest in 1915 
came on the eve of an international women’s anti-war 
conference she was helping to plan? To answer this 
question means grasping what is new and original in 
Luxemburg, even if she herself wasn’t fully cognizant of 
it. It involves what Marx called “history and its pro- 
cess” —dialectics. 

Stephen Bronner, editor of a collection of Luxem- 
burg’s letters and a political scientist who writes on so- 
cialist theory, tries to bring the “eyes of today” into 
Rosa Luxemburg: A Revolutionary for Our Times 
(Columbia University Press, 1981 and 1987). 

But Bronner shows little interest when it comes to 
Luxemburg’s feminism. The 1981 edition commented 
only that Luxemburg, despite her lack of interest in the 
women’s movement, became Zetkin’s lifelong friend. 
The 1987 Introduction argues that seeing Luxemburg 
as feminist, as do Raya Dunayevskaya and Margarethe 
von Trotta, creator of the film “Rosa Luxemburg,” is 
one of many “distortions” of Luxemburg. 

“Rosa Luxemburg.. .never made a major contribution 
to either a uniquely feminist theory or a particularly 
feminist practice,” he writes. “Indeed, she always saw 
herself as an international socialist whose primary loyal- 
ty and self-identification derived from her commitment 
to the abolition of capitalism and the struggle for social- 
ist democracy. ”(2). 
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Was Rosa Luxemburg a feminist? 


Bronner’s own concern with socialist democracy cen- 
ters on the working class alone. In both national self-de- 
termination and feminism he sees only bourgeois ten- 
dencies. There is not a hint of Luxemburg’s speeches re- 
lating the demand for women’s equality to the need to 
totally uproot class society, nor her deepened involve- 
ment as the social- 
ist women began or- 
ganizing autono- 
mously against 
World War I. 

He thus misses 
completely what 
Dunayevskaya al- 
lows us to see: that 
Luxemburg’s refor- 
mulation of her 
views on socialist 
democracy and self- 
determination of 
the masses after 
her participation in 
the 1905 Revolu- 
tion, coincided with 
the emergence of a 
new type of inde- 
pendent, revolution- 
ary feminist con- 
sciousness. 

In Dunayevs- 
kaya’s work we dis- 
cover Luxemburg 
refusing to be pi- 
geonholed into just 
writing on the 
“Woman Ques- 
tion,” yet speaking and writing on the emancipation of 
women as early as 1902; contributing articles to Die 
Gleicheit and attending a 1907 socialist women’s con- 
ference to urge the women to maintain their autonomy; 
relying on them further as the women became the most 
significant mass opposition to the war and to the capitu- 
lation of the Second International, culminating in the 
protests which turned into revolution by 1918-19. 

Yet it is not just a question of hidden facts— as we 


saw with Richard Abraham’s work. What is the mean- 
ing of the facts, and how do you work it out? 

It is true that Luxemburg never openly critiqued the 
disgusting male chauvinist epithets thrown at her as 
she broke with the Party line to oppose the opportun- 
ism and war-mongering of its leaders. Victor Adler 
called her a “poisonous bitch” in a letter to August 
Bebel, who wrote back about “the wretched female’s 
squirts of poison” (27). Her “tone-deafness,” as 
Dunayevskaya calls it, left the socialist women’s move- 
ment without a theoretical self-comprehension. 
JOGICHES AND LUXEMBURG 

It was in the 1960s, when the Women’s Liberation 
Movement began raising new questions about new hu- 
man relations during and after revolution, that 
Dunayevskaya found new appreciation for Luxemburg’s 
originality. This “shock of recognition” comes through 
in her discussion of Luxemburg’s break-up with her 
lover, Leo Jogiches, just after the 1905 — 06 Revolution. 

While other biographers see it as jealousy over an af- 
fair, what Dunayevskaya finds is that suddenly Luxem- 
burg has stopped accepting Jogiches as the authority on 
organization. Luxemburg’s summation of the 1905 Rev- 
olution in The Mass Strike, The Political Party and 
the Trade Unions had made her see a different rela- 
tionship between spontaneity, consciousness and “the 
Party” than the elitist one prevalent among German 
Social Democracy leaders. 

The point, to Dunayevskaya, is Luxemburg’s need to 
be whole, to be free to develop her own ideas, to "throw 
her life on the scales of destiny” and “be fully human.” 
As Luxemburg wrote to a friend, “I am only I, once 
more, since I have become free of Leo” (93). 

It was from prison in 1917, with no revolution yet 
visible, that this remarkable woman wrote to her friend 
Mathilde Wurm, whose husband had capitulated to the 
war fervor, the words that to Dunayevskaya link Lux- 
emburg backward and forward in time to Marx’s “new 
Humanism” and to our great passion for freedom: 

“I’m telling you that as soon as I can stidc my nose 
out again I will hunt and harry your society of frogs 
with trumpet blasts, whip crackings, and blood- 
hounds— like Penthesile a I wanted to say, but by God, 
you people are no Achilles. Have you had enough of a 
(continued on page 9) 



U.S. rushes into central Asia 



Secretaiy of State James Baker’s sudden trip in mid- 
February to five small newly independent nations in 
central Asia and the Caucasus— Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Turkmenistan, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan— was. a deter- 
mined push for control over the region’s strategic re- 
sources such as uranium and oil, as well as its remain- 
ing nuclear facilities. It was an attempt to offset Iranian 
influence in Muslim central Asia and Azerbaijan. 

Most of these former “republics” of the former “Sovi- 



et” Union were thrust somewhat unwillingly into inde- 
pendence in 1991. Yeltsin, the new ruler of Russia, has 
rapidly cut many of Russia’s economic ties to the region, 
but ethnic Russians continue to comprise a substantial 
part of the region’s population, and hold many of the 
top positions in the economy. 

Iran has recently been very active in promoting ties to 
the region, opening embassies, and funding “Islamic” 
cultural facilities. Both Turkey and Saudi Arabia, acting 
as U.S. surrogates, have been equally active in urging 
these newly independent nations to link up with the 
“West.” Turkey has been especially important in this 
regard, because of linguistic and cultural affinities with 
the mainly Turkic cultures of central Asia and Azerbai- 
jan. Pakistan has also been active, in part via its rela- 
tionship to Afghanistan. 

Islam is certainly undergoing a resurgence in the re- 
gion, but it is as yet unclear what its political coloration 
or strength will be, although secular women have al- 
ready expressed misgivings about the possibility of fun- 
damentalism. For very different reasons, the U.S. is also 
worried about fundamentalism. 

NUCLEAR “INDEPENDENCE” 

While little has been said publicly, presumably China 
would also have strong “interests” in this region, which 
borders Xinjiang region, site of its nuclear weapons pro- 
gram and home of a large minority population. Groups 
predominant in Xinjiang, such as the mainly Muslim 
Uighursj have felafchtdsfacrass the border.: The Chinese 
dominate them inc AS arrogant (ands imperialistic a fash- 
ion as did the Russians in central Asia, and would be 
worrM ; abcArt ^demand's ' fbf ‘independence. China has’ 
shown its own sub-imperialist ambitions in the region 
by constructing the vast Karakorum highway going 
from Xinjiang through some of the world’s highest 
mountains, and then down into Pakistan. 


Although Baker did not visit Kazakhstan on this trip, 
the U.S. already has ties with its ruler, Nursultan 
Nazarbayev, a longtime Communist bureaucrat who has 
suddenly embraced the “free market” and bourgeois de- 
mocracy. He has brought in Professor Chang Yong 
Bang, a Korean- Am erican expert in Reaganomics, to su- 
pervise changes in the economy. Kazakhstan is so far 
refusing to comply with Yeltsin’s suggestion that they 
simply turn over their nuclear weapons to Russia. Ap- 
parently to show their independence from Yeltsin, they 
tested an ICBM last December, despite the test ban 
agreed to by Russia and the U.S. 

The largest of the non-Slavic republics, Kazakhstan’s 
population of 17 million is 41% Russian. It contains 
over 30% of the former USSR’s deposits of non-ferrous 
metals, especially lead and titanium. like the rest of 
central Asia, it has suffered for decades under Great- 
Russian chauvinism and the break-neck pace of state- 
capitalist industrialization begun by Stalin in the 1930s. 

In 1986, its capital, Alma Ata, was the scene of na- 
tionalist rioting which left many dead. In 1990, a 
major explosion at a nuclear weapons related facili- 
ty, a beryllium plant in the city of Ust-Kamenogorsk 
near the Chinese border, sent toxic gas clouds over 
thousands of miles. In other plants, thousands of 
workers still process lead with little in the way of 
protective devices. 

The other nations of central Asia have also suffered 
greatly under state-capitalist “development.” For exam- 
ple, in order to create a massive cotton industry in Uz- 
bekistan and Turkmenistan, millions of gallons of water 
were siphoned off and desalinated from the Aral Sea, 
once the world’s fourth largest inland body of water. 
This has created an ecological disaster: the sea has lost 
40% of its surface since 1960, desertification has set in, 
and dried salt and the chemical fertilizer residues have 
created highly toxic air pollution over thousands of 
miles. In Tashkent, the capital of Uzbekistan, the total 
economic collapse since independence has already 
sparked riots in January by students protesting sky- 
rocketing food prices, riots which left six dead. 

THE URANIUM REPUBLICS 

U.S. capitalism is hardly interested in, or capable of, 
alleviating such horrendous conditions of life and labor. 
What interests it in Turkmenistan as well as tiny Per- 
sian-speaking Tajikistan is to make sure uranium does 
not get into the hands of Iran or another “hostile” pow- 
er. For these two small nations contain most of the ura- 
nium which fueled the USSR’s nuclear power and weap- 
ons programs. 

The peoples of central Asia face the bleak prospect of 
political independence i as small, economically i weak 
states in a world market dominated by a sin|l$ super- 

? ower, the U.S. Russia! has given up its cont|cjl «of the 
egion, at least for the foment, and therefore! |he U.S. 
is rushing in, with an eye toward the whole Middle 
East. To what extent, and under what banner, the peo- 
ples of the region will resist this new form of imperialis- 
tic hegemony is something that remains to be seen. . 


k 
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THE ‘ONE-WORLDEDNESS OF THE CRISIS’ 
VS. MARXIST-HUMANISM’S PATHWAY OUT 


When I read that Russian President 
Yeltsin was accused of “economic geno- 
cide,” I though it was a perfect descrip- 
tion of what we’re facing here in the 
U.S. There is starvation and death and 
a deep violence against the minds of 
working people. There is continual 
speed-up at the point of production. 

The Lead in the January-February 
N&L asked if the economic chaos in the 
former Soviet Union shows us our own 
future. It reminded me of what Charles 
Denby said at the time of Stalin’s death 
in 1953, that his fellow workers were all 
saying, "I know just the man to take 
Stalin’s place: my foreman.” This is all 
at a more intense level now than ever 
before. 

Marxist-Humanist Worker 
California 

* * * 

I think it is especially important to 
discuss the relation of feminism to 
Marxism now with the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and 
with all eyes on Cuba. Many people are 
declaring Marxism is dead. It is a diffi- 
cult task to keep separating Marx from 
the negative view people have of him. 

Feminist 
Austin, TX 

* * * 

A railroad worker I know stopped his 
car to ask me for “that paper” I had 
been telling him “lets workers speak for 
themselves.” It shows what a hunger 
people have, as the U.S. and Russia re- 
flect each other more and more— a hun- 
ger for an independent voice that is 
theirs. 

Fred 

Chicago 

* * * 

Keeping sight of a “freedom-filled fu- 
ture” which Raya Dunayevskaya said 
(in her letter to the Youth printed in 
the November 1991 N&L) is “implicit in 
the present,” becomes an important 
task today. Her discussion of the need 
to “practice internationalism” illumi- 
nates a problem of our age when many 
youth decry the possibility of dramatic 
change coming in the U.S. despite the 
unpredictable rapid changes occurring 
in Russia today. How can we possibly 
work toward international freedom 
when state boundaries become bounda- 
ries to thought? Projecting the dialecti- 
cal -method of Marx who saw that “ev- 
erywhere the paths to freedom are 
open” provides a way out of this depres- 
sion which declares Bush’s vision of the 
future the victor. 

Julia Jones 
Bay Area 

* * * 

Great anxiety is created when there 
seems to be only two choices, either 
U.S. -style capitalism or Soviet-style 
Communism. It doesn’t feel very liber- 
ating. The escape from that false bifur- 
cation is what is liberating. That is what 
is so attractive to me about Marxist-Hu- 
manism— seeing that we can have a 
hope and a future. 

Student 
Lockport, 111. 

* * * 

The use of the phrase “one- 
worldedness of the crisis” confounds 
me. Did Dunayevskaya not stay away 
from the term “one world” precisely be- 
cause she insisted that there are two 
worlds within each country, that of the 
oppressor and that of those struggling 
for freedom? Didn’t she choose, even 
when it was to describe crises, to use 
the term global crisis very deliberately? 
Does the use of “one worldedness of the 
crisis” in any way impact on RD’s con- 
cept of the Two Worlds in each country? 

Angela Terrano 
New York 

* * * 

Communism, capitalism and socialism 
are all economic systems. Democracy, 
hierarchy, etc. are political systems. So 
what’s humanism? Specifically, Marxist- 
Humanism? Is it economic? A political 
system? Something radically new? I 
think it might be a way of changing 
one’s thinking and acting and even be- 
ing. Maybe when therehKtyofiMarsait- d 
Humanism is Realized, we’ll be free.;- ' • 

i r Revolutionary youth 
Utah 

* * * 


dangerous than ever. The crumbling of 
capitalism in the U.S. is just as danger- 
ous. The unemployed army is growing 
by leaps and bounds throughout the 
world. The crisis is in production. We 
are being forced to move to freedom, to 
a new way of producing ourselves. The 
Lead on Russia and the U.S. is right on. 

Retired autoworker 
California 

* * * 

Everywhere for the past year we’ve 
been hearing that “Marxism is dead,” 
and, of course, that view equated Marx- 
ism with totalitarianism. Now I’m see- 
ing that totalitarianism is the opposite 
of what Marxism is. I like how Marxist- 
Humanism discusses individuals in 
movements as being what Marxism is 
about, people making history, making 
revolutions— not just having a different 
kind of economic system imposed on top 
of them. 

New student of Marxist-Humanism 
Los Angeles 

* * * 


I find Raya Dunayevskaya’ s writings 
in N&L difficult going and am probably 
too lazy to really study them, but the 
overall gist seems clear. She shows that 
Marxism must be humanist, not just 
technical or “scientific.” What proves 
how right she is, is the collapse of the 
USSR. 



Longtime reader 
Wyoming, Pa. 


BUKKKANAN 

AND 

DUKE 


When I hear Pat Buchanan calling 
for a “middle class revolution to take 
this country back” and an “America for 
the Americans,” the image that comes 
very sharply in my mind is that of an- 
other barbaric demagogue haranging 
crowds and calling for a “Germany for 
the Germans.” Buchanan doesn’t have 
Hitler’s corps of brown shirts yet, but 
I’m sure he’ll be able to get quite a few 
by placing a call to his soul brother Da- 
vid Duke. 

Concerned 

Detroit 

* * * 

In the 1960s I thought the Left really 
overdid the KKK stuff, the way they al- 
ways spelled America, “Amerika.” It 
sort of lost its meaning and specificity 
when used like that. But the other day I 
saw Pat Buchanan’s name spelled 
“Bukkkhanan” and I thought it really 
did fit that racist, anti-Semitic, sexist 
creature who would rather let a woman 
die than have an abortion. 

Observer 

Philadelphia 

• 

BLACK AND REVOLUTIONARY 

A friend of mine commented that it’s 
difficult and dangerous to be both Black 
and revolutionary in the United States 
of America. I feel that if you are Black, 
you almost have to be revolutionary, 
just in your day-to-day struggles and 
life. I also disagree with the way many 
Blacks now want to say that Marx was 
supposedly “Eurocentered.” My attrac- 
tion to Marx, and to Marxist-Human- 
ism, is to the idea of revolution and a 
new society. 

Young Black revolutionary 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The struggle for civil rights in the 
1960s adopted the singular term “inte- 
gration” as an expression of the claim 
that all people should have equal access 
to power and opportunity, a concept 
based on the indispensibility of all in so- 
ciety. It has been watered down to mean 
Blacks should be represented through- 
out society in proportion to their per- 
centage of the total population. This 
measuring of progress by statistics 
keeps us from seeing many who are left 
> ! bebfiiid,' -'{jeoblte ’hL^e workdcf Irf Ml* 
(facet* of the edbhomy and have insisted , , 
on better working and living conditions 
without ever being invited by anyone to 
share in a better life. 


Today we see state-capitalism in Rus- Michael G. 

s jspm fed lip flW < ( . ! ‘ f > ( ( m i ■ < ! u n M * Oakland- jfeh Vi U 



Views 


In her speech to the Black/Red Con- 
ference (January-February N&L )Raya 
Dunayevskaya discusses Nat Turner’s 
slave revolt, and how Turner rejected 
the white slavemasters’ charge that 
since there were also other slave revolts, 
there must have been a conspiracy, by 
answering that it was the idea of free- 
dom that inspired all the slaves to rebel. 
The slavemasters’ attitude reminded me 
of a lot of the Left today: they think you 
need a conspiracy or one small vanguard 
leadership group to have a revolution. 
Dunayevskaya rejected that view. In- 
stead, she saw the need for the link of a 
philosophy of revolution, to help the 
revolutionary spark grow into a fire, 
and not be smothered by either the Left 
or the counter-revolution. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 



NEW 

DISCUSSION 

JOURNAL 


Tatyana Mamonova, whose under- 
ground magazine, Woman & Russia, 
fueled a new women’s liberation move- 
ment in Russia in 1980 and resulted in 
her arrest and exile, is beginning a new 
publication to be called Woman & 
Earth. It will be printed in both Rus- 
sian and English and distributed twice a 
year— on March 8 (International Wom- 
en’s Day) and Dec. 10 (International 
Human Rights Day). Tatyana hopes it 
will act as a discussion forum for wom- 
en who want to learn more about each 
others’ lives and ideas. The first issue 
on March 8 will offer 48 pages with the 
latest news and views from the Moscow 
Center for Gender Studies. 

Since the magazine will be offered 
free to Eastern readers, payment of $10 
will cover the cost of one European copy 
and your own. Each additional $5 will 
mean one more free copy we can distrib- 
ute. Subscription checks can be sent to: 
Tatyana Mamonova, 70 Terry Road, 
Hartford, CT 06105. Please tell your 
readers we also have 25 videos. They 
can send for a free list. 

Chandra Niles Folsom 
Connecticut 

ANCANDTHECODESA 

How can N&L write of the ANC (Afri- 
can National Congress) being “at the 
crossroads”— the title you gave Lou 
Turner’s article on the Codesa (the Con- 
vention for a Democratic South Afri- 
ca)— after the kind of agreements they 
made there? The Johannesburg Star 
considered it a “coup” by de Klerk— but 
de Klerk had never hidden his plan 
from anyone. Mandela and the other 
collaborators knew the game being 
played and went along with it. They are 
not “at the crossroads.” They have al- 
ready crossed over. Let’s not have any 
more ambiguity from Marxists about 
this. We owe it to the people to cedi a 
sellout just what it is. 

Phyllis Jordan 
Detroit 

• 

FANON, MARX AND LUXEMBURG 

I am pleased to see that Lou Turner’s 
essay on Fanon and Marxist Humauisn 
has caused a stir, as the number of 
readers’ views in the January-February 
issue attest. However, I think Barry’s 
critique missed the nuance and drive of 
Turner’s article. If one agrees that 
Turner creates a “near-identity between 
Fanon and Marx, ignoring their differ- 
ence” it has to be seen in the context of 
Turner’s recognition, which Barry 
misses, that Fanon is viewed by many 
as a non-Marxist Third Worldist. I did 
not see Turner arguing that Fanon was 
unquestionably a Marxist Humanist. In- 
stead I saw him trying to dig out a “leg- 
acy.” The differences between Fanon 
and Marx have_ been w,ell documented 
by Fanon’s biographers as well as other 
SCHbldrS.* Lib" Service Is played To Marx 
but, po \Oi\e, sq ftp ps ,1 < aiq avfare, , has v \ 
looked into Fanon s quote that is cen- 
tral to Turner’s identification: “Every- 
thing up to and including the very na- 
ture of pre-capitalist society, so well ex- 
plajnqd, by ,M«P4 M ippe<» 1 1 1 


again.” What plagues Marxists is an in- 
ability to “think out again”— and Turn- 
er’s emphasis on re-creation, of “think- 
ing out again,” certainly does not mean 
an “application” of Marx’s categories in 
a mechanical way. 

Secondly, while Turner might have 
been too critical of Luxemburg, Barry 
asserts that Turner does not develop the 
point in this quote from Dunayevskaya: 
“The birth of the Third World in our 
era has made it easy not to fall into the 
trap of counterposing ‘international’ to 
‘nationalism’ as if they were irreconcil- 
able absolutes.” Yet Turner does not 
end the quote there. It continues: “In 
the hands of a revolutionary like Frantz 
Fanon, the dialectical relationship of the 
two was beautifully developed by him in 
expressing the idea, even of an absolute, 
as a fighting slogan.” Whereas 
Dunayevskaya unearthed an “unknown 
feminist’’ dimension to Luxemburg it 
had to be unearthed. Certainly her writ- 
ing on “Woman’s Suffrage” is not a 
“model for today.” Perhaps we can also 
“unearth” a sensibility to women’s lib- 
eration in Fanon as a dimension that 
can be developed from within Fanon’s 
thought— not from his specific writing 
about women but in the spirit of his 
revolutionary humanism as a dialectic 
of liberation. 

F. Shelley 
New York 

• 

REHABILITATION 
OR SELF-LIBERATION? 

In Britain, rehabilitation for the visu- 
ally impaired is run by a national chari- 
ty, the Royal National Institute for the 
Blind, which receives a subsidy from the 
State, enabling the State to control the 
program. The introductory two week 
course I attended started with meaning- 
less talk of how important we are. We 
were then told how inadequate the pro- 
vision is, and that it is up to us to ask 
for better provision. When I twice sug- 
gested we might benefit from assertive- 
ness training, I was branded a trouble- 
maker. The aim of the course was to re- 
habilitate us for the labor market but 
we were told we ought not to expect a 
job in view of rising unemployment. It 
exposes the relationship between an eco- 
nomic system which cannot provide 
work and the charity mongers who wish 
to control “their blind.” Next year I will 
take N&L tapes with me because ideas 
of self-liberation are needed but so far 
are absent. 

Bob Dore 
Wales 


LEADERS AND RANKS 

There has never been a clearer decla- 
ration of class warfare then the state- 
ment given by GM Chairman Robert 
Stemple when he announced the GM 
plant closings and layoffs, it was already 
crystal clear from GAM management’s 
whipsawing of the Arlington, Texas and 
Willow Run, Mich, workers against each 
other— and Stemple said the company 
would be doing the same thing in the 
future. The rank-and-file warned UAW 
President Owen Bieber of this danger 
five years ago when he negotiated the 
concessionary contract with the auto 
corporations opening the doors to this 
kind of whipsawing of plants and work- 
ers. Bieber said the union wouldn’t al- 
low it to happen but, as usual, the rank- 
and-file has been proven by history to 
be right again. 

Radical 

Detroit 

* * * 

The election of Ron Carey and the re- 
form slate to head the Teamsters is cer- 
tainly a victory. But the question is: 
what will happen to them now? The 
people who run my union, the Commu- 
nications Workers, were also the same 
kind of honest, rank-and-file-oriented 
reformers once. Now you can’t even get 
•them to call a meeting,' ’except ' to tell 
ybh what they’ve already done. ' 

Union member 
' '• ' ■ 3 New York 


WE NEED YOUR SUPPORT! 
SUBSCRIBE AND WRITE FOB N&L , 
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DIALOGUE ON LUXEMBURG, WL, AND MARX 


The book party at DePaul University 
for the new edition of Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution was 
a wonderful event, bringing together 
Marxist-Humanists and Women’s 
Liberationists from around the country 
and even the globe to celebrate this im- 
portant book. It came at a moment of 
crisis in the lives of both women and 
workers, inasmuch as it took place the 
/ery week we learned of the abuse of 
women’s bodies by pharmaceutical com- 
panies and the week German steel 
workers voted to strike. 

Dunayevskaya’s book is perhaps the 
anly cogent response to the twisted body 
consciousness of capitalism which re- 
iuces women and men to mindless ob- 
ects. The focus on Luxemburg, even 
chough it concludes her theory fell 
short, reveals the strength of women 
and offers hope for the future. When 
;he book party coincided also with the 
steel workers vote to defy the 40 year- 
ong post-war, worker/management 
compact, I could not help feeling Lux- 
emburg would have hailed the occasion. 
iVhat more fitting salute to the contem- 
lorary German workers than to publish 
an outstanding study of one of their his- 
;oric leaders? Congratulations! 

TedV. 

Chicago 


Remains To Be Done: The Unique and 
Unfinished Contributions of Today’s 
Women’s Liberation Movement”’ and 
ended it by saying: “...we must turn to 
Marx— the whole of Marx. Without this 
philosophy of revolution, neither Wom- 
en's Liberationists nor the whole of hu- 
manity will have discovered the ground 
that will assure the success of the revo- 
lution.” 

Women’s Liberationist for 25 Years 

Chicago 


To me, “philosophy” can be seen 
throughout the whole 12 pages of the 
January-February issue of N&L. Why 
were only two pages singled out to be 
called “Philosophic Dialogue”? The 
whole paper is that, every issue. 

Young worker 
Chicago 


capitalists— who invented the damn as- 
sembly line. Now they’re all talking 
about “empowering” workers by put- 
ting us in “self- managing” teams. They 
think this is the source of the so-called 
Japanese miracle. Marx said that pro- 
ductivity will increase only when labor 
is freely associated. Forcing people to 
work in teams is the exact opposite. 
Mazda and Arco workers overwhelming- 
ly rejected the team concept when both 
the company and the union tried to 
shove “teams” down their throats. I 
hope the workers in my office will be 
equally creative next month when we go 
up against the same “team” hoopla. 

Office worker 
Chicago 


reformulate positions, and put aside 
dogmatism and sectarianism. That is 
why we have formed an alliance of ecol- 
ogists, artists, political, cultural, social 
and indigenous movements. My organi- 
zation has chosen the name Rainbow 
Movement because it was the ancestral 
symbol of the Indian settlers of our sec- 
tor of Latin America; because it symbol- 
izes a plurality of thought; and because 
it symbolizes happiness, and happiness 
is revolutionary. 

Correspondent 

Ecuador 


MARTHA PHILLIPS 


It was fascinating to see what four 
/ery different intellectuals thought and 
iompare what they had to say about 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution in 
;he “Philosophic Dialogue” section. But 
[ feel Joel Kovel missed the importance 
)f what Dunayevskaya had to say on 
Women's Liberation, and reduced it to a 
weapon with which to beat bourgeois 
feminists. Second, to say that 
scofeminism is a manifestation of 
Marx’s theory of “revolution in perma- 
rence” is to ignore ecofeminism’s great 
hostility to Marxism. Kovel seems to 
;hink women are going to solve all our 
problems. But Dunayevskaya called 
Chapter 8 of her book “The Task That 


The excitement that four intellectuals 
who are not Marxist-Humanists feel 
about the new edition of Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution was 
illuminating. It’s very important to have 
this kind of real discussion and critique. 
Seeing the way both Narihiko Ito and 
David Smith defended Luxemburg’s Ac- 
cumulation of Capital made me go 
back to reread Dunayevskaya’s critique 
of it. They helped me to see how impor- 
tant it is to catch her method of not 
counterposing theory and reality. 

Teacher 

Illinois 


m 


LATIN 

AMERICA 

STRUGGLES 


WORKERS - JAPANESE AND U.S. 


When the Japanese politicians are in- 
sulting U.S. workers, the real enemy 
they are after is their enemy at home. 
They are really addressing their own 
restive workers. 

Black worker 
New York 


In response to “Oil for Cuba” in the 
January-February N&L: the author 
says, “we are clear that the government 
of Fidel Castro is.. .authoritarianism 
and... state capitalism. But Cuba... is a 
bastion of anti-imperialism.” That is a 
complete contradiction. If the author 
meant the Cuban masses as opposed to 
the government, she/he should have 
said that. Any uprising by the Cuban 
masses will be the pretext for the U.S. 
to invade. Therefore, objectively, U.S. 
imperialism helps keep Castro in power. 
But the reverse is true as well. When 
Castro turned his back on the Cuban 
workers, calling them a “madhouse,” 
and instead turned to one pole of world 
capital, the Cuban Revolution was 
transformed into its opposite. That was 
the death blow to the Cuban revolution. 
That objectively supported imperialism. 

John Marcotte 
New York 


We should not overlook the murder 
on Feb. 9 in Moscow of the U.S. Sparta- 
cist League member, Martha Phillips. 
Whether it was politically motivat- 
ed— an attempt to remove an opposi- 
tionist or a warning to other Western 
Leftists— or whether it was an anti- 
woman or anti-Semitic hate crime, or 
even a simple robbery attempt, her 
death shows once more the incredible 
cheapness of human life in Yeltsin’s 
new “Commonwealth.” 

G. Emmet 
Chicago 


WHY SUPPORT N&L? 


It’s refreshing to read a Left paper 
that is philosophical rather than 
agitational, and which can be seminal 
for future history. 

Prisoner 
Graterford, Pa. 


It’s been almost 150 years since Marx 
pinpointed the division between mental 
and manual labor as the Achilles heel 
holding back development of our full 
human potential. Nobody has perfected 
this division more than the American 


I have read some of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s writings about Marxist- 
Humanism. It is a vision that speaks 
very much to our continent and its poli- 
tical movement for liberation. This is a 
moment to re-create forms of struggle, 


As always, the January-February is- 
sue engendered both fury at this state- 
capitalist world and excitement at the 
direction it gave for creating a new one. 
The gift subs I am enclosing will go to a 
white, disabled homeless man; a Black 
domestic worker, and a single parent 
living in a hotel for the homeless. I’m 
also enclosing a sub I received from a 
Black flight attendant who has been 
reading N&L over my shoulder on the 
bus. Each person counts in the “battle 
of ideas” N&L is waging. 

Sheila 
New York 
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fjEssay Article 


Marx's Doctoral Dissertation 

The origins of Karl Marx’s concept of praxis 


by Neda Azad 

The years 1991-92 marks the 150th anniversary of 
Marx’s Doctoral Dissertation, one of the least discussed 
works of Marx which, nevertheless, figures prominently 
in the writings of the Marxist-Humanist philosopher 
Raya. Dunayevskaya, particularly her Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution. 1 The 1841-42 Dissertation shows Marx as a 
practicing dialectician several years before he either 
broke with bourgeois society, or found a new revolution- 
ary subject, the proletariat. Thus in singling this work 
out, Dunayevskaya was taking issue with a whole gener- 
ation of Marxists after Marx who had reduced his phi- 
losophy to economics, science and politics, denuded it of 
its concept of humanism and dialectics and segmented it 
into a Young Hegelian period, which had to be jetti- 
soned, and a mature non-Hegelian period, which was to 
be embraced. 

Even so great a the- 
oretician as Rosa Lux- 
emburg could write in 
1902 that Marx be- 
came a “scientific so- 
cialist” after discover- 
ing the class struggle, 
the writing of the 
Communist Manifes- 
to and the discovery of 
the economic laws of 
capitalism. But the 
Dissertation is an ex- 
cellent place to exam- 
ine Marx’s notion of 
dialectics as he first 
articulated it, and his 
working out of the no- 
tion of praxis-criti- Marx as a student 
cal, theoretical, practi- 
cal activity— which was distinguished from both ideal- 
ism and materialism. 

What Dunayevskaya was most enthusiastic about in 
the Dissertation was Marx’s concepts of self-movement 
and self-determination, which she called the “energizing 
principle” of Marx’s philosophy as he broke with scien- 
tific determinism. 

How does Marx’s study of two Greek Atomists— 
Democritus (about 460-370 B.C.) and Epicurus (about 
342-270 B.C.)— speak to the question of self-determina- 
tion for Marx? And how is this discussion related to He- 
gel’s concepts of dialectics and self-determination? 
These are some of the issues we will be probing in this 
essay. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
DEMOCRITEAN AND EPICUREAN 
PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 

When the Dissertation was published in German fn 
the 1920s as part of the Moscow-based edition of Marx’s 
collected writings, Cyril Bailey, author of the classic 
study The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, praised it 
for its originality, but criticized Marx for having ap- 
proached the subject matter from the vantage point of 
the problematic of his own age, rather than strictly fol- 
lowing the period of the ancients! 2 Marx had indeed re- 
lated his dissertation, which dealt with the merits of the 
Epicurean philosophy, to the philosophical issues he was 
facing as a Left Hegelian. Living in conservative Ger- 
many which had not yet experienced a revolution, as 
had France, Marx was concerned with the tremendous 
gap he faced between the heights of the Hegelian philos- 
ophy on the one hand, and the depths of German reality 
on the other. He wondered what there was for philoso- 
phy to do after Hegel. 

What Marx did was to turn to an aspect of Hegel’s 
philosophy which was not very developed, Hegel’s treat- 
ment of the Greek materialists. But in doing so Marx 
used the very method of Hegelian dialectics to demon- 
strate his own break with both traditional materialism 
and Hegelian idealism. 

The two ancient philosophers, Democritus and 
Epicurus, had been preoccupied with the following ques- 
tion: How do atoms operate and create matter in this 
world? The pre-Socratic philosopher Democritus was 
one of the original atomists. He is credited along with 
another atomist, Leucippus, with originating the theory 
that all matter is composed of single, invisible and indi- 
visible elements called atoms. The atomists were materi- 
alists through and through and believed that all reality, 
including body and soul, was composed of either atoms 
or a void. Atoms moved in a void because of an initial 
vortex. They collided with each other and formed com- 
pounds or matter, Democritus argued. 

Epicurus was born several decades after Democritus 
in the period which followed Aristotle. He thus appeared 
at a time when Greek philosophy had already reached 
its heights. A humanist, Epicurus considered the pur- 
pose of his philosophy to be one of bringing about a 
happy life for human beings. His famous Epicurean 
Garden was open to both slaves and women, from 
among whom epierged several thinkers with cpnsider- 

; " able fMloscfphic 1 reptttatiop. Epicurus - was licit viewed as, 

1 ah Original thinker by most philosophers, including He- 

■ 1 rr-.i i . , . , s : , j 

1. Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (Urbana: University of Illi- 
nois Press, 1991). Marx's Dissertation was written in 1841; its preface 
was written in early 1842. 

i < 2. See Balleyis rsvie*' iri ClatsiOal Quatrie*'ly i (<July-Ootober, 1968). 



gel, but was seen as a talented philosopher who at best 
reproduced the ideas of Democritus. 

Marx’s appreciation of Epicurus challenged this 
predominant view, and argued instead for the 
originality of the Epicurean position. There was 
much that Marx appreciated in Epicurus including 
the fact that Epicurus as a humanist and atheist re- 
jected the fear of punishment by the Greek gods, as 
well as the whole notion of life after death in Greek 
mythology. 

Democritus traced everything back to the concept of 
necessity. The vortex of atoms, the origin of all, was the 
Democritean necessity. These physical laws determined 
everything in the world, not only movements of atoms, 
but also human action and destiny. In contrast, 
Epicurus was the philosopher of free will. He rejected 
the scientific determinism of Democritean philosophy 
and argued that there were things in the work! that 
were products of accidents and things that depended 
upon our capacity to exercise free will (Marx-Engels 
Collected Works (MECW) 1: 42). 3 In breaking with the 
deterministic views of earlier materialists Epicurus 
quoted Seneca who wrote that “It would be better to 
follow the myth about the gods than to be a slave to the 
destiny of the physicists. For the former leaves hope for 
mercy if we do honor to the gods, while the latter is in- 
exorable necessity. But it is chance, which must be ac- 
cepted, not god, as the multitude believe. It is a misfor- 
tune to live in necessity, but to live in necessity is not a 
necessity. On all sides many short and easy paths to 
freedom are open.” (Cited in MECW 1:43.) 

Democritus had seen only two movements in nature. 
Atoms could fall in a straight line, or they could repel 
each other, a movement that was caused by the original 
vortex of atoms. Significantly, Epicurus added a third 
movement to this binary system. He argued that atoms 
did more than merely follow the laws of repulsion and 
attraction alone. They also made a slight curve in their 
motion and that was how the meeting of atoms and the 
many combinations they made could be explained. Mod- 
ern nuclear physics has substantiated Epicurus’ notion, 
this swerving movement of the atom and its particles. 4 

Marx in his time, however, was concerned with the 
philosophic implications of Epicurus’ ideas and the lib- 
erating effect it had brought to mind. Marx wrote that 
atoms, as Democritus had argued, could only travel 
downward sa a result of their own weight and gravity, 
which implied that nothing was within human control, 
since the motion of the atoms was determined and nec- 
essary. But the third movement of Epicurus had pre- 
sented a chance to escape the realm of necessity. More- 
over, this concept of “declination of the atoms” was not 
an accident in the philosophy of nature of Epicurus, 
rather it embodied his whole philosophy. 

The purpose of action in Epicurean philosophy, Marx 
writes, was to. rid oneself of— to swerve away 
from — pain, misery, and confusion. “While the atom 
frees itself from its relative existence, the straight line, 
by abstracting from it, by swerving away from it, so the 
entire Epicurean philosophy swerves away from the re- 
strictive mode of being. . . .” 5 For Marx this meant that 
Epicurus had gone beyond all Greek philosophers as a 
whole in rejecting the worship of the system of celestial 
bodies and in smashing the concept of the afterlife, con- 
cluding that, “He is, therefore, the greatest representa- 
tive of Greek Enlightenment” (MECW 1: 73). 

MARX’S DISSERTATION AND HEGEL 

While some studies of Marx’s Dissertation have ar- 
gued that this work shows the paramount influence of 
Epicurus, rather them Hegel, on Marx, 6 a close examina- 
tion of the Dissertation in conjunction with Hegel’s 
Science of Logic suggests other explanations. Hegel 
had included a discussion of the atomists in several of 
his works, including his History of Philosophy, where 
he rejected the Epicurean philosophy as unoriginal. But 
he had also taken up the atomists in his Science of 
Logic, in the Doctrine of Being, at the juncture where 
Quality becomes Quantity. In this very important sec- 
tion of the Logic, Hegel first introduces the concept of 
self-determination by showing what constitutes the dif- 
ference between finite and infinite. 

For Hegel, the difference between finite and infinite is 
not, as in common understanding, based on the fact 
that one is limited, and the other is unlimited and goes 
on forever. Thought is infinite if its development is not 
blocked by an other. Therefore, to be infinite, thought 
has to be self-determined. 7 

From here on, the concept of self-determination fig- 
ures prominently in Hegel’s Logic, marking the many 


3. All references to the Dissertation are from the English text which 
appears in Marx-Engels Collected Works 1 (New York: International 
Publishers, 1975). Hereafter MECWl. 

4. See Lawrence Baronovitch, “German Idealism, Greek Materialism, 
and the Young Karl Marx,” International Philosophical Quarterly 


stages of transition in this work. But in the section o: 
finitude and infinity, Hegel also takes up the Gree 
atomists and criticizes them on two points: 1) for no 
recognizing that even matter is metaphysical, since i 
involves human beings thinking and conceptualizin 
about atoms and matter; 2) for not seeing that the al 
oms do not crash into each other either by accident, o 
by scime external force and outside vortex. Rather the 
combine with each other because the elements of attrac 
tion and repulsion are right there within the atoms 
and not introduced from the outside. 8 

Thus Hegel had argued for the concept of self-de- 
termination instead of either the materialist notion 
of determinism, or the Epicurean emphasis on the 
notion of choice and accident. It can thus be argued 
that- while Marx in his Dissertation rejected the in- 
terpretation of Epicurus in Hegel’s Philosophy oi 
History, his own reading of Epicurus does seem to 
have been in line with that in Hegel’s fundamental 
works such as the Science of Logic and the smaller 
Logic. 

Thus in presenting a reading of the Epicurean philos- 
ophy, grounded to a great extent in Hegel’s thought, 
Marx shows his tremendous differences with the deter- 
minism of the traditional materialists, and embraces in- 
stead the notion of self-movement. He thus moves to- 
wards resolving the riddle of how one remains a materi- 
alist and an idealist at one and the same time. 

This crucial dimension of Marx’s philosophy, howev- 
er, got lost to several generations of post-Marx Marxists. 
A revealing example appears in Franz Mehring’s “clas- 
sic” biography of Marx where he disparages the Disser- 
tation arguing that Marx praises Epicurus as the 
founder of the science of atomism, “despite the latter’s 
arbitrariness in the explanation of physical phenomena 



Draft of preface to Marx’s 
doctoral dissertation 


and despite the abstract individual self-consciousness h« 
preaches.” Mehring then went on to give a final verdicl 
On the atomists, arguing that the deterministic materi| 
alism of Democritus had proven itself valid in moderr 
physics since it supposedly explained everything in na 
lure, and concluded that “Today the matter is no longei 
open for discussion. . . . Democritus was the pioneer anc 
hot Epicurus.” 9 

After World War II, the writings of the young Man 
on Humanism finally began to get the attention they de 
served. For some, this included not only the 1844 Eco 
nomic-Philosophic Manuscripts, but also the Doctors 
Dissertation. The founder of Marxist-Humanism in th( 
U. S., Raya Dunayevskaya recognizes the significance o 
the “energizing principle” Marx was looking for in th< 
Epicurean philosophy. She argues that in the Disserta 
tion Marx had “developed his most original interpreta 
tion of praxis. That was to remain his unique category 
for breaking both with ‘idealism’ and ‘materialism.’” 10 

MARX AND THE CRISIS IN GERMANY 

The fact that Marx’s concern was with the relation 
ship of philosophy to the crisis in his age is best mani 
fested in the Notes which Marx wrote as part of the 
Dissertation for an intended book on the Epicureal 
philosophy, as well as the Dissertation itself. The Lef 
Hegelians, as radical followers of Hegel, had criticizec 
Hegel’s political reconciliation with the Prussian state 
To Marx, however, such a critique was inadequate. H< 
argued instead that it was not only a question of expos 
ing Hegel politically. One also had to “discover the inad 
equacy of the principle which compelled that accommo 
dation. Only in this way could the critique produce ai 
advance in knowledge which would create the possibilit; 
of a new beginning.” 11 

A philosophic critique of Hegel required a thorougl 
comprehension of Hegel’s philosophy. The “intellectua 


24, no. 95 (September, 1984): 253. 

5. Cited in Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 122. 

6. See for example Baronovitch, “German Idealism, Greek Material- 
ism.” See also Mikhail Lifshitz's The Philosophy of Art of Karl 
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the principle were obvious even in his ‘atomistic science’ ” (pp. 23-24). 

7. See the discussion on finitude and infinity in G. W. F. Hegel, Sci- 
ence of Logic (New Jersey: Humanities Press, 1989), 129-156. Trans- 
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I Black/Red View 

by John Alan 

If you went to a shopping mall, a library, a museum 
or watched television, during the month-long celebra- 
tion of African American history this February you 
should know by now that African Americans have writ- 
ten many outstanding novels, composed much of popu- 
lar ‘American music and have produced noted artists, 
politicians, army officers, scientists, opera singers, Hol- 
lywood and Broadway stars, etc. In fact, this celebration 
has shown that we have done everything except live in 
the segregated slums of the large cities and be poorly 
paid members of the working class! 

“Black History” has now become an exhaustive paean 
to mythological middle-class values which has little to 
do with realities of past or ongoing African American 
history. What we have is a sanitized, commercialized 
image of Black history which makes everyone feel good 
and, at the same time, blurs the original idea and rea- 
son for celebrating African American history. 

WALL OF SILENCE 

It was indeed an original idea. It was an act of Black 
self-determination, internally motivated to tear down 
the hostile wall of silence used by white historians to 
conceal Black history. 

Far into this century African Americans were practi- 
cally excluded from American history by white histori- 
ans. We were seen as a non-historical people who 
achieved little or nothing in the long story of human 
history. What was incredible about this historic bias was 
that all records showed that African Americans were a 
viable force in American life. 

In 1915, Carter G. Woodson, the African American 
historian, decided to take action against the racism of 
the established academic historians. He founded the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and History and 
the publication The Journal of Negro History in order 
to begin a life-long task of resurrecting African Ameri- 
can history. He later proposed that a week should be set 
aside in February to celebrate “Negro History.” By the 
end of the 1920s he was able to persuade some African 
American teachers in the Washington, D.C., public 
school system to surreptitiously introduce “Negro His- 
tory” to their pupils. 

No one can question the fact that Dr. Woodson was 
the pioneer in establishing both the popularity and the 
academic foundation for Black History. He went beyond 
the study of prominent individuals to do a remarkable 
history on the memories of Black ex-slaves. As great as 
Woodson was as the “father” of African American histo- 
ry, his originality can only be seen when placed in the 
context of his time. 

His idea for the “need” of Black history in post- 

Malcolm’s challenge to youth 

Los Angeles, Cal. —In his essay article on “The 
Marxist Humanist Legacy of Frantz Fanon” in the De- 
cember N&L, Lou Turner brings forth the indispensa- 
bility of rethinking Marx’s dialectic that Fanon was cre- 
atively able to achieve. He quotes Raya Dunayevskaya 
on Marxist “orthodoxy” as not being “a question of 
whether Marx could or could not be wrong.... It [is! a 
question of dialectics, of the methodology of approac \- 
ing opposites.” It is this that I would like to direct spe- 
cifically towards Black youth today. 

It is not difficult to convince Black youth of what is 
an obvious reality for us— that the “greater” American 
society has no place for the majority of us who are “ill- 
educated” and “unskilled.” We must take our social and 
political lives into our own hands. We have accomplish- 
ments in the form of communication through rap mu- 
sic. However, we cannot stop at the projection of ghetto 
life— the murders, the family conflicts, the police beat- 
ings. 

We must be willing to attain what Fanon meant 
when he spoke of a transformation into “a con- 
sciousness of social and political needs, in other 
words, into humanism.” It is that “new Humanism” 
that Marx, Fanon and Dunayevskaya were develop- 
ing for our age. 

The Lead article by Michael Connolly in the Decem- 
ber issue, “Crises in labor and Black movements compel 
new philosophic beginnings,” quotes a Black youth who 
is studying Malcolm X. I also have been reading about 
Malcolm X, and have found that in his last year he is- 
sued a challenge to Black youth. 

He said: “We are issuing a call for students across 
the country, from coast to coast, to launch a new 
study of the problem — not a study that is in any way 
guided or influenced by adults, but a study of their 
own. Thus we can get a new analysis of the problem, 
a more realistic analysis. We are going to ask those 
same students (by students I mean young people, 
who, having less of a stake to lose, are more flexible 
and can be more objective) for a new approach to 
the problem.” 

My challenge to myself and to other Black youth is to 
build upon the magnificent discoveries of the revolution- 
aries .before us, to,e^ept a movemenf ,that not only op- 
poses' the historical^ and contemporary vicissitudes of 
racist-capitalism, but one which creates a new- human 
being, a thinking, creative new man and new woman. 

And to start, I’d like to pose a study into the subjec- 
tive element of Malcolm X’s struggle, his concept of or- 
ganization, in order to reveal the objective reason for his 
break with the Nation of Islam. This is very timely for 
today. ' J ' ■' ‘ 1 ' ’ ’ * ‘ ' —Maurice Miller 


Revolutionary roots 
of Black history 


WWI America, when racial tensions were at their 
highest, was the self-same “need” of the hundreds of 
thousands of newly urbanized Black workers: to 
have knowledge of their past history, as they were 
experiencing a new 
self-consciousness, a 
new self-certainty, as 
they encountered the 
Garvey Movement, the 
Harlem Renaissance,, 
unions and Marxism 
as alternatives to what 
they had left in the 
South. 

Thus the birth mo- 
ment of Black history 
was also the birth of a 
new consciousness in a 
revolutionary period. 

This year’s open com- 
mercialization of Afri- 
can American history is 
not an accident, because 

the accepted theory of Carter G. Woodson 
history in this society is 

the “great man” theory, i.e., the abstract bourgeois per- 
sonality that has risen not so much in history, but 
above the masses in history. 

BLACK MASSES AS VANGUARD 

In contradiction to this image of the bourgeois per- 
sonality, Marxist-Humanists dug deep into the past and 
ongoing African American history to show in American 
Civilization on Trial (see ad page 7) that at every his- 
toric turning point in American histoiy it was Black 
masses who proved to be the vanguard. In this study, 
the movements of history are seen not so much as the 
progression of great men, but as the progression of 
great masses. It differs from the old radicals because it 
focuses not on the oppression of the masses but on the 
creativity of masses as the subject and not the ob- 
jects of historical development. 

Not only does American Civilization on Trial single 
out Black masses in motion as revolutionary subject, 
but as the revolutionary subject which places American 
civilization on trial. Here the historical struggle for real 
Black liberation becomes a major dimension of Ameri- 
can civilization. This is the real history of African Amer- 
icans in this country and it must be central to the cele- 
bration of African American history month. 


Overturn racist injustice 

Los Angeles, Cal.— Many people have heard of the 
murder of 15-year-old Latasha Harlins, who was shot in 
the back of the head by Soon Ja Du, a Korean merchant 
who falsely accused Latasha of attempting to steal a 
$1.79 bottle of orange juice. Du was given only a slap- 
cn-the-wrist sentence with no jail time. (See N&L, De- 
cember 1991.) This enraged the Black community, 
which has seen racist Police Chief Daryl Gates’ “war on 
crime” waged as police sweeps and stiff sentences 
against Black youth. 

On Feb. 15, I attended a meeting of the Latasha 
Harlins Justice Committee, where concerned citizens, 
about 20 Black and one white, came together to discuss 
the current developments in the demand for justice in 
the Latasha Harlins case, as a case that demands hu- 
man recognition from an unjust system. 

One woman at this meeting characterized ■* 
Latasha’s murder by Du as a “shot heard around the 
world”— she reported that she had met a man from 
Britain who was familiar with the injustice of this 
case. A man stated that he felt a need to come out 
and express his support because Latasha was for 
him the Rosa Parks of the 1990s, in the sense that 
the signal had been given for a new movement. 

This committee wants to make it clear that their 
struggle is not a racial struggle against Koreans, or just 
a Black question of justice, but that the system’s injus- 
tice against Blacks is an injustice against all of humani- 
ty. “We cannot fall into the trap of the David Dukes and 
the Pat Buchanans who have made it socially acceptable 
to be a racist in this society,” someone said. 

Another woman at the meeting, who is a lawyer, 
stated that Judge Karlin, who sentenced Du, violat- 
ed the law. Judge Karlin’s action gives voice to the 
concept that merchants have the right to kill people 
if they think any small part of their property is 
threatened, whereas California law says that to use 
deadly force against an intruder you “must be in 
honest and reasonable fear of losing your life.” In 
the case of Du, neither her life nor her property 
were threatened. "* 

The Latasha Harlins Justice Committee has fought 
for and won a review of Judge Karlin’s sentencing of 
Du, and there is a petition drive to remove Judge Karlin 
from the bench. But regardless of what happens, the 
Justice Committee will continue to attempt to change 
an unjust system. 

I felt within this organization a certain rawness and 
spirit of something new emerging. For myself, I see 
nothing short of a social movement as what is needed to 
change this “justice system” built on slavery and dis- 
crimination throughout history. We need a total vision 
towards the transformation of society. — Gene Ford 



| Black World 
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In the voting rights case which sought to overturn the 
exclusionary practices which prevented Blacks from be- 
ing elected to office in majority-Black counties, Thomas 
concurred with Justice Kennedy’s Confederate-style 
state’s rights opinion that “if federalism is to operate as 
a practical system of governance and not a mere poetic 
ideal,” states must be free to structure their govern- 
ments without interference from the “intrusive mech- 
anisms” of the Voting Rights Act! 

As Linda Greenhouse noted for the The New York 
Times (Feb. 2, 1992): “The force of this language sug- 
gests that the political judgment reached decades ago, 
requiring some aspects of state sovereignty to yield to 
the constitutional imperative of a meaningful franchise 
for all citizens, may no longer be inviolate.” 

However, the Thomas opinion that has been most dis- 
turbing to his confused Black petty-bourgeois support- 
ers like Clarence Page is not one in which he either con- 
curred or wrote for the majority, but one which he re- 
cently wrote for the narrow minority of himself and his 
ideological mentor, the far right ideologue Justice 
Antonin Scalia. Back in November, Scalia had argued 
against the majority opinion in a Minnesota case where 
he sought to grant constitutional protections of “free 
speech” to white supremacists who burned a cross in 
the front yard of a Black family. Scalia thought that the 
Minnesota statute which made such terrorist cross- 
burnings even a mild misdemeanor, “the rankest kind 
of subject discrimination”! 

These rulings leave little doubt that we are on a reac- 
tionary course back to the statutory racism of Plessy v. 
Ferguson in which the Supreme Court made racist seg- 
regation the law of the land. However, what can we ex- 
pect from the “moral character” of Scalia’s minion, the 
man from Pin Point, Georgia, the self-defined “uppity 
Black who deigns to think differently,” who used to 
boldly display a Confederate flag behind his desk, and 
who told the Senate Judiciary Committee that he would 
bring “something different” to the Supreme Court? 

Here, it is better to look at the “something different” 
Clarence Thomas has brought to the Court through the 
rosercojored glasses of his sycophantic apologist, Clar- 1 
ebce Page of the Chicago Tribune. Thomas had gone £ 
‘too far for Pagb, n who alleged 1 that Thomas’ feaitionary 
opinion fn tfve.Htkfoonv. MbMilfihn Eighth Amendment 
case on “cruel and unusual punishment” is “a betrayal 
of true conservatism.” 

The case involved a Black inmate, Keith Hudson, who 
sued the Louisiana State Penitentiary at Angola for 
da ma ges from a brutal beating he received at the hands 


of prison guards. In a 7-to-2 majority opinion, Justice 
Sandra Day O’Connor wrote for the plaintiff that 
“When prison officials maliciously and sadistically use 
force to cause harm, contemporary standards of decency 
always are violated. This is true whether or not signifi- 
cant injury is evident. Otherwise, the Eighth Amend- 
ment would permit any physical punishment, no matter 
how diabolic or inhuman....” and against the malicious 
insensitivity of Thomas’ dissenting opinion, which held,, 
that the Eighth Amendment does not protect inmates 
from harsh treatment, O'Connor concluded that “To 
deny, as the dissent does, the difference between punch- 
ing a prisoner in the face and serving him unappetizing 
food is to ignore the concepts of dignity, civilized stan- 
dards, humanity, and decency that animate the Eighth 
Amendment.” 

Two weeks before Page wrote his “Memo to Justice 
Clarence Thomas: Turn back before it’s too late” (Chi- 
cago Tribune, Mar. 1, 1992), he had written a column _ 
attacking the 28-page open letter Judge Leon Higgin- 
botham wrote to Clarence Thomas in the University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review. Higginbotham had lumped 
together Thomas and Page’s other Black conservative 
friends with no one less than David Duke. This out- 
raged Page, who had just hosted a curious little PBS 
special on Black conservatives. Along with warning 
Thomas not to come under the ideological spell of Sca- 
lia, Higginbotham pointed out the “stunted knowledge 
of history and unformed judicial philosophy” found in 
Thomas’ writings and speeches. 

Now belatedly, our “liberal” sycophant sees the snake 
that departing Justice Marshall warned would bite you 
whether he was Black or white, the one Clarence Page ^ 
has taken in. 

-I Philosophic Dialogue 

(continued from page 5) 

New Year’s greeting now? Then see to it that you stay 
human.. .Being human means joyfully throwing your 
whole life ‘on the scales of destiny’ when need be, but 
all the while rejoicing in every sunny day and every 
beautiful cloud. Ach, I know of no formula to write you 
forbeing human...” , , , ; . . , , . . f , , 

; /_ pungyevs^aya’s pafot, jivhetlle^ '.sheds, dpcussing'Lux- 
erpbur^, women’s liberation today s or Marx, is that the 
concept, the vision of human self-development has to be 
total at the start and has to be re-created anew "by each 
new force of revolution. Luxemburg’s feminist dimen- 
sion isn’t a question of autonomy in and of itself; it has 
to do with women insisting on the freedom to develop, 
both as force and,as) Reason* what Mam called “revolu- 
tion-in-permanence. ’ ’ — Laurie Cashdan 


j| Philosophic Dialogue 
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en away or when they are fired because their Sexual 
preference is discovered. 

The attack is total: From state governments’ pursuit 
of complete control over a woman on welfare— who she 
lives with, how may children she has, what birth control 
she uses— as they slash, again, grants already cut to the 
bone; to the impact of this “recession” that is a depres- 
sion for women, many of whom have now lost even 
their part-time jobs, where they received the lowest 
wages and no benefits; from the horrible fact that wom- 
en and children are becoming homeless by the thou- 
sands; to the brutal truth that in the U.S. every six 
minutes a woman is raped, every 15 seconds a women is 
beaten, that one woman in four will be sexually assault- 
ed during her lifetime and that domestic violence is the 
£ single largest cause of injury to women. 

‘A THOUSAND POINTS TO FIGHT 


The totality of the attack is no accident whatsoever. It 
is because no matter how much the Right may insist 
that the Women’s Liberation Movement is dead, it is 
not. Nor do we live in any so-called “post-feminist” era. 
The truth is that women have never stopped fighting 
back. As feminist writer Ann Jones put it, the reality of 
George Bush’s “thousand points of light” is that women 
have “a thousand points to fight.” 

• At the National Organization for Women’s 25th 
Silver Anniversary Celebration/Global Feminist Confer- 
ence in January, the workshop titled “The Backlash 
Against Feminism” was jammed and president Patricia 
Ireland was pushed to say: “Our obstacle is our entire 
government.” This year’s 22nd National Conference on 
Women and the Law in March likewise acknowledges 
the war against women and their determination to fight 
back by titling their meeting, “Women Under Siege: A 
Call to Action.” 

• To mark the Jan. 22 anniversary of the Supreme 
Court decision legalizing women’s right to abortion, 
women from universities, high schools and rank-and-file 

. women workers joined in pro-choice activities in towns 
and cities from coast to coast: from the 450 in Chicago, 
111., who held a high-spirited protest in pouring rain; to 
the 2,000 in Boston, Mass., who attended a march and 
rally; and the 3,000 who came out in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, including women from Brigham Young University 
whose picket signs read: “BYU Women for Choice.” 

• In reaction to the sexist, racist Senate hearings 
on Clarence Thomas’ nomination, where Anita Hill 
was vilified, African American Women in Defense of 
Ourselves — a grassroots organization— was created 
in a few short weeks and raised over $50,000 needed 
to place a full-page ad in The New York Times con- 
demning Thomas’ nomination to the Supreme Court. 
In the latest issue of Ms Magazine, Black feminist 
theorist Barbara Smith wrote: “Never have so many 
black women publicly stated their refusal to pit ra- 
cial oppression against sexual-oppression.” 

• Working women have never stopped fighting their 
cor j: Hnns of life and labor. On Feb. 7, 28,000 hospital 
w' came out in New York City to protest Governor 



Mario Cuomo ’s proposed budget cuts of more than $1* 
billion in Medicaid payments to hospitals (see story page 
3). Their fight mirrored those of protesting Los Angeles 
county workers who have also protested budget cuts 
that hurt health workers and their patients. St. Paul, 
Minn., women filed sexual harassment lawsuits against 
the Stroh Brewery Co., stating that their sexist TV com- 
mercials exacerbated the harassment at work. And 800 
Black women workers took on plantation-style working 
conditions and attitudes at Delta Pride Catfish in Mis- 
sissippi and won. 

Yet despite the fact that women have taken on the 
“thousand points to fight,” we find ourselves, in 1992, 
not only losing the limited right to abortion but seeing 
all our hard-won gains rolled back. How, from such a 
high point reached by the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment in the mid-1970s, have women come to be totally 



Outraged demonstrators in Dublin, Ireland, pro- 
test the court order barring a 14-year-old, preg- 
nant from being raped by her friend’s father, 
from traveling to England for an abortion. 


(continued from page 8) 

carriers” of a philosophy, Marx argued in his Disserta- 
tion, have a “double-edged” demand. On the one hand 
they were to turn against the existing world, making 
philosophy a liberating factor in the world of reality: “It 
is a psychological law that the theoretical mind once lib- 
erated in itself, turns into practical energy. . . and turns 
itself against the reality of the world existing without 
it” (MECW 1: 85). 

As against the Left Hegelians, who refused to turn 
their eyes to the world of practice, Marx hailed Prome- 
theus, the most worldly of the Greek gods, writing that 
“As Prometheus, having stolen fire from heaven, begins 
to build houses and to settle upon the earth, so philoso- 
phy, expanded to be the whole world, turns against the 
world of appearance. The same now with the philosophy 
of Hegel” (MECW 1: 491). 

But at the same time these “intellectual carriers” of a 
philosophy were attempting to free themselves from the 
Chains of the particular philosophy out of which they 
came. “Their liberation of the world from un-philosophy 
ig at the same time their own liberation from the philos- 
ophy that held them in fetters as a particular system” 
(MECW 1: 86). Since these “intellectual carriers” had 
not “yet theoretically emerged from that system” they 
ended up only realizing the “individual moments” of 
the Hegelian system, which was a sad retrogression. Or 
th Marx’s words, “the objective universality of a perfect- 
ed philosophy breaks down first into merely subjective 
forms of consciousness of an individual philosophy 
which has grown out of it,” so that the Left Hegelians 
were in effect trying to have a partial reform of Hegel’s 
philosophy, rather than concretizing it as a new begin- 
ning. 

Marx’s Dissertation thus demonstrates how from the 
Very ear!y t years jof his -intellectual pursuits', Marx at-: > 
tempted to break With all forins of deterministic- materi- 
alism. As Carlyas. 1841; he moved .toward incorporating ; 
Hegel’s idealistic philosophy into® new kind of- human-: • 
ism, whose origins could be found in Epicurus, one 
which rested on the notions of subjectivity, self-determi- 
nation, and free will. It was a most creative unity of ide- 
alism and materialism. 


on the defensive? It is clear that “activism” alone is not 
enough. 

When, in the late 1960s, the Women’s Liberation 
Movement burst forth from the Civil Rights Movement 
and the anti-war movement, women were fighting for 
new human relations— a revolution so deep and so to- 
tal that all would be free. In that very fight we were ex- 
periencing a self-development that was not separated 
from what freedom should mean. What was so impor- 
tant about the Women’s Liberation Movement was that 
it critiqued the Left from a revolutionary perspective, 
demanding a deeper idea of what revolution must be- 
come. 

What 1992 reveals is that just as women’s battles 
against this sexist, racist, capitalist, degenerate world 
are a matter of life and death, so too is the battle of 
ideas. Yet so unconnected is much of what passes for 
feminist theory from the reality of women’s daily lives 
that, instead of mounting a total assault on this socie- 
ty’s deadly limitations on freedom, some theorists end 
up attacking the concept that freedom is a universal ne- 
cessity for humanity’s self-development. 

While post-structuralists and deconstructionists want 
to do away with the concept of the Subject altogether 
and throw out all Universals— including the universal of 
Freedom — women’s daily struggles for survival, for 
workers’ rights, for a decent life for themselves and 
their children, our quest for wholeness and our determi- 
nation to create a world where all can experience self- 
development, prove them dead wrong. 

WOMEN’S ‘UNFINISHED TASK’ 


Since that is the case, what has made it so difficult to 
answer not only the Right that blatantly opposes revolu- 
tion but all those who think we must accept the ground 
of this degenerate society? In Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 


tion (see ad page 2), Raya Dunayevskaya wrote that the 
“unfinished tasks” of today’s Women’s Liberation 
Movement centers on the need to work out its relation- 
ship to the concept of a total uprooting found in Marx’s 
Marxism. 

It is only a total philosophy of liberation— which 
is what genuine Marxism is — that can give us the 
basis to fight the attacks from all who would try to 
limit freedom. If women — or any force fighting for 
freedom— (don’t have that philosophic ground; then 
they get swept up into the ideological pollution. 

Take someone as serious and important as Patricia 
Hill Collins, who wants to work out Black feminist con- 
sciousness to fight the reactionary 1990s. In her book, 
Black Feminist Thought: Knowledge, Consciousness 
and the Politics of Empowerment, Collins shows the 
indispensable nature of Black women’s thought and ex- 
plores it. But because she accepts the 
deconstructionists’ rejection of Marx and dismisses the 
universal of freedom, despite the revolutionary richness 
she finds in Black women’s thought, the Reason that 
Black women have expressed throughout history is lost. 

Because she dismisses Marx's thought as part of 
the “Eurocentric masculinist knowledge validation 
process,” Collins ends up asserting that there is no 
truth; rather, “Afrocentric” feminist thought be- 
comes but one form of knowledge. The freedom 
ideas expressed by Black women are thus lost to 
Collins. 


This same trend appears in feminist labor history. 
While a new wave of feminist labor historians has posed 
innovative analyses of man/woman relations in U.S. la- 
bor struggles, hostility to Marx’s concept of alienated la- 
bor and to his view of the worker’s “quest for universal- 
ity” threatens to cripple their studies. They argue that 
labor history needs to shift its focus from Marx’s alleg- 
edly “work-centered” perspective to a “home-centered” 
one. This is needed, they assert, because all the focus on 
women’s alienation from, and opposition to, the produc- 
tion process, has obscured women’s role in creating the 
production relations of the world in which we live. 

For some, this has meant devaluing women worker- 
leaders from Mother Jones to Clara Lemlich as “class- 
war heroines” in male-defined unions, and 
counterposing “social-welfare” activists like Jane Ad- 
dams and Frances Perkins as models for study. What 
gets lost is the whole category of women workers as rev- 
olutionary leaders and thinkers— just as with Collins’ 
work. Black women’s revolutionary thought gets limit- 
ed. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC CONTEXT NEEDED 


Raya Dunayevskaya, who created the philosophic cat- 
egory, “woman as revolutionary force and Reason,” and 
appreciated what the Women’s Liberation Movement 
had raised, nevertheless always warned that “woman as 
Reason.,, depends on women practicing the immediate 
problems inseparable from the philosophic context.” 
Never has that warning been more concrete, never more 
important. 

That there is an objective thirst, a drive to work out 
paths to freedom and liberation, is seen in the serious- 
ness with which Adrienne Rich, feminist theorist, poet 
and activist, has viewed the work of Raya Dunayevskaya 
and, through that lens, Marx. In her greetings (see page 
2) sent to the Chicago book party for Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution, she wrote: “We can be sure that Marxism is no 
more dead than the women's liberation movement is dead, 
and the ways of reading Marx that Raya mapped for us are 
more challenging than ever in our time. What Raya taught 
me is that Marxism itself is yet to be discovered... ” 

That discovery of Marxism that Rich talks about is a 
two-way road. Each age needs to re-create Marx’s Marx- 
ism anew. That cannot be done without the Women’s 
Liberation Movement— in practice and theory— taking 
responsibility to deepen and develop Marx’s Marxism, 
just as, in the 1960s and 1970s, it showed the world 
how deep and total revolution must be for all to be free. 



(continued from page 4) 

pire ?” Sound today-ish, what? 

NOW THAT DOESN’T mean that he was either 
an anarchist, or just a utopian, or like the guerrilla war- 
fare types chose any old “Subject,” any one that “dared 
'and dared and dared some more.” Nonsense. The Sub- 
ject has to be objective as well as subjective, it has to be 
elemental as well as historical, and above all, out of its 
self-development you have to be able, as a theoretician, 
to make explicit what has only been implicit in its ac- 
tions, BUT YOU CANNOT LECTURE DOWN TO 
THEM [even if you are] AS GREAT A REVOLUTION- 
ARY AS ROSA who, after all she said of revolution and 
spontaneity, and proletariat, proletariat, and only prole- 
tariat, turned around when they actually were building 
a new fo^rh ' of 6rg&niz aticftf -f- the,' Shdp 1 Stdvfr^rds - a(id 1 1 
said, Well; hdW, 1 you <!anhbt Mild aiidl uhlinfej ydd hftfsf * 1 
return to" ftte* unfbh dti-iidlA^e' £A<1 .fight IfrdiM Within, ] 
’etc., etc. ‘ 3 i i • - ' > 1 ' ‘ ‘ 1 H ° ’ 1 J " 

I cannot go into the current world capitalist economy 
other than to say its crises have nothing whatever to do 
with absorption or non-absorption of the non-capitalist 
world;, its crises stem not from markets but from Auto- 


mation and wars, and if there is anything Marc [Chiric] 
is more wrong on, it is to say that just when capitalists 
have absorbed all, it would have “no labor reservoir to 
draw on for production”: Holy cats, if capitalism will 
have anything— it is millions and millions of workers 
out of production. And, far from the national struggles 
“only helping capitalism,” it has not given capitalism a 
moment of peace though it had won the war, “even won 
the peace” so far as Europe and the Marshall Plan was 
concerned. Who is keeping it. in turmoil if it isn’t all the 
struggles for national liberation from Africa to Latin 
America, Algiers to the Middle East, Vietnam to Djibou- 
ti? 

Yon must develop a method, internalize the method I 



’one can 
thing that 
mulae, dr science. Tt rei 


s a lot of Hard “labor, pa- 
tience, seriousness and suffering of the negative” but 
nothing has ever been more needed if we want to over- 
come not only capitalism but the regressions of revolu- 
tions^ 
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youth ] The infinite degradation of rape 


by Sheila Fuller 

t of being a woman in this society means being 
mtly afraid of rape and abuse. We not only have to 
ith this fear wherever we are, at home, at school, 
rk, on the street; we are also often told that if a 
n is raped it is her fault, or she must keep quiet 
it Secan^ncf one* will listen to her anyway, 
uldri’t help but cry after reading a recent report in 
few York Times about a woman doctor at an Oak- 
nner-city neighborhood clinic; She spoke movingly 
how, in the process of getting to know her teen- 
atients, she hears harrowing stories about the 
and sexual abuse they have suffered, and how 
don’t dare to talk about these experiences with 
e else because they are afraid of being punished or 
This story is not only about teenagers in Oak- 
it is the story of many adolescents in the U.S. 
nhuman has our society become that it treats chil- 
n this way? 

n when women do denounce the men who have 
them; and take the case to court, they continue to 
fassedi Desiree Washington, a young Black woman 
jook boxer Mike Tyson to court where he was 
guilty of raping her, continues to receive a bar- 
if verbal attacks. Why should she be blamed? The 
is that a woman has been raped and dehumanized 
ran! 

TESTS ON CAMPUSES 
nen are fighting back against these vicious at- 
On college campuses where one out of every four 
n is raped, protests against rape continue. 

It Northwestern University (NU) in Illinois, 
in have been writing the names of men who 
raped them on bathroom walls. Many vocal 
ists on campus are being subjected to police 
sment because the university president claims 
s received a threatening package with an anti- 
message. The police are questioning, finger- 
tig and investigating these women because 
have written explicitly feminist letters to the 
us newspaper. In response to this “witch” hunt 
al protests have been held at NU. Now the uni- 
;y is videotaping these demonstrations to sin- 
ut the anti-rape activists for further harass- 
and intimidation. 

tt the University of Chicago, students are protest- 
e university administration’s initial silence on the 
s gang rape of a woman student. Many other 
of women on that campus and in the neighboring 
unity go unreported or unnoticed. And if a woman 
on the campus is not a student, the university 
at mention it at all. 

yt Duke University, in North Carolina, during a 
iwareness week, women and men were asked to 
down statements about why they were partidpat- 
anti-rape activities. This led to an outpouring of 
g responses from women and men students about 
memories of abuse. These statements were pub- 
in the student alternative newspaper, The Miss- 


ing Link. They reveal that every person in this society 
has been hurt directly or indirectly by sexual abuse. 

The fact that women are most often raped and sexual- 
ly abused by acquaintances and men who claim to 
“love” us, makes women challenge the degenerate state 
of man/woman relations in our society. One woman stu- 
dent from the University of Chicago told me: “Acquain- 
tance rape happens because men are sodalized into it. 
They think if they’ve asked someone out they have a 
right to her body. They don’t recognize rape as rape and 
think rape is normal. That is what is really sick.” 
OBJECTIFICATION VS. HUMANISM 

Rape is about men’s objectification of women in a so- 
ciety where a woman is considered nothing more than 
an object. As one woman activist put it: “Rape has 
nothing to do with sexuality but is a power relationship. 
Men think they can take out their aggression on women 
and have control over women.” This opposition to the 
dehumanization of women makes me think of what Karl 
Marx expressed about the man/woman relationship back 
in 1844: 

“The infinite degradation in which human beings ex- 
ist for themselves is expressed in this relation to the 
woman...For the secret of the relationship of human be- 
ings to each other finds its unambiguous, definitive, 
open, obvious expression in the relationship of man to 
woman... Consequently in it [this relation] is revealed to 
what degree the natural behavior of human beings has 
become human... to what degree another human being 
is needed as a human being.” 

He was not only expressing the idea that the rela- 
tions between men and women are the measure of 
how human or inhuman a society is. He was also ar- 
ticulating a vision of new human relations between 
men and women on the basis of mutual self-develop- 
ment and growth instead of possession and abuse. 

It seems so difficult, in a world where relations be- 
tween men and women are so degrading, to imagine the 
possibility of new human relations. There are no easy or 
ready-made answers. But Marx’s vision of revolution 
and new human relations does remain a challenge to 
our activities against rape and for women’s freedom. 



On Feb. 6, several hundred students at Ev- 
anston High School, in Illinois, walked out to 
protest an explicitly racist statement by a 
white teacher and demanded that he be fired. 


ader’s response 


rhe anti-war movement and democracy 


tor's note: Below we publish excerpts from a letter 
young anti-war activist and philosophy student 
Duke University, North Carolina, in response to 
i Fuller’s column, “Rosa Luxemburg’s concept of 
ist democracy ” (December 1991 N&L). We wel- 
your comments. 

first question concerns Luxemburg’s view of the 
tance of the "battle of ideas” to create public dis- 
i involving the masses before, during, and after 
solution. You connect Luxemburg’s view to the 
rar movement. In your words, the anti-war move- 
failed to promote “alternative visions of the fu- 
and this led to the ultimate collapse of the move- 


3 your experience, the anti-war movement on 
s campus often lacked such a discourse and was 
rily focused on the details of organizing responses 
war. I personally have found a similar problem in 
activist groups, where activity is predominantly a 
n to injustices instead of an active discussion and 
a of an alternative. 

to the anti-war movement, when our group did 
evote some time to talking about reasons for op- 
the war, long-term visions, etc., the group be- 
gged down in arguments between moderate iib- 
d hard-core leftists, “peaceniks” and “revolu- 
” theory-heads and those acting out of reli- 
moral conviction. I believe this kind of dia- 
en though frustrating and sometimes divisive, 
for a group to have. However, I don’t think it 
possible for all these different kinds of folks to 
an agreement concerning the long-term vision 
oup should 1 be organized around, 
paper, I’m concerned that an underlying as- 
js. tjiat we should all be able'tp come to sucfu 
ent-.I feel that. such an assumption is danger;; 
it is often connected to the view that there is 
:t vision for everyone to have. If the “battle of 
cant to lead to one correct vision, there are 
o dangers for groups like anti-war coalitions: 
needs for action can be ignored in favor of 
debates aimed at trying to achieve full agree- 


ment; and, the group may become smaller and smaller 
by excluding those who don’t agree with the required vi- 
sion. 

All of this is not meant to belittle discourse and 
theory. I guess the question I wish to ask you con- 
cerns the goals of the “battle of ideas.’ I know you 
valorize Luxemburg's insistence on free and open 
debate at all stages of organization, but I would like 
to know what you think would be the minimal 
framework of agreement for a progressive group 
like an anti-war coalition to function and last, and 
furthermore, how to establish this agreement and 
maintain it. 

You mention the tension in Luxemburg between 
vanguardism and advocacy of the spontaneity in mass 
movements, I think this tension connects to the ques- 
tion above because the confidence in theory and one 
true vision is a pillar of vanguardism. In order to move 
away from vanguardism, you argue that we cannot sim- 
ply advocate spontaneity, but we need to develop a mod- 
el of organization based on the present. I definitely 
agree with your position, but I’d like to see how you de- 
velop this more fully, and two questions come to mind. 
First, how is this model to be developed? Should we rely 
heavily on theory, or will the model be generated solely 
within practical movements? Second, you mention “a 
concept of organization in which every human being 
takes responsibility for developing the philosophic vision 
of the future.” Could you elaborate on this concept? It 
is definitely an intriguing one. 


For further reading— 

Chapter.-^ ‘‘Frq^n t^pe. “National Question’, and 
Imperialism to. the Dialectics; of Devolution; 
the Relationship, jpf Spontaneity and Con- 
sciousness to Organization in the Disputes 
with Lenin, 1904, 1917” in Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution. 

See ad, page 2. 


No cuts! No fee hikes! 

Oakland, Cal.— On Jan. 17 at the University of 
California at Davis 300 students broke through police 
lines, storming into the auditorium where the Regents 
had just voted to raise student fees $500. Over a thou- 
sand students occupied the hall for several days, partici- 
pating in teach-ins and mass meetings. The 22% fee in- 
crease was made in response to Governor Pete Wilson’s j 
call for massive cuts in education and social services. 

Students across the ; state immediately responded to 
the spontaneous mass action at Davis. Demonstrations, 
hunger strikes, and mass meetings were quickly organ- ‘ 
ized at many campuses. 

Over 100 students and community members attended 
a meeting on the Berkeley campus. The next week 200 
attended a meeting where a sit-in was planned in re- 
sponse to a student take-over of the library at Universi- 
ty of California-Santa Cruz. Students at Santa Cruz had 
declared it an “open-up” as opposed to a “shut-down.” 

The next day at Berkeley 350 students and people 
from the community staged a rally and sit-in at Mof- 
fit library on the campus. The university adminis- 
tration has barred non-students from using the li- 
brary because of budget cuts. The sit-in lasted sev- 
eral hours until closing time, and 68 people were ar- 
rested for refusing to leave. Several were beaten by 
campus police. 

Despite the whirlwind of activity, attendance at the 
Berkeley meetings has gone from over 200 to 30. One 
student said, “It’s lost a lot of wind even though we had 
a great action. I’m not sure why.” 

At the first few meetings, those who wanted to dis- 
cuss the concept of what the movement was about were 
told that is the role of the publicity committee. Even 
when over 100 people came to a separate “platform” 
meeting to discuss the direction of the movement, dis- 
cussion got bogged down into discussing what we were 
allowed to discuss. After the meeting one student said, 
“After the Gulf war everyone thinks we can’t win so we 
start by limiting ourselves.” 

Despite the aversion to discussion of theory there is 
general agreement that the struggle against the fee in- 
crease is not separate from that of welfare recipients, 
state employees, and everyone affected by the state 
budget cuts. This includes the immigrants who are be- 
ing made scapegoats for the state’s economic crisis. The 
adhoc organization at Berkeley has not limited its mem- 
bership or voting rights to students and has established 
itself as a community organization. 

— Tom Parsons 

Homeless youth 

Los Angeies, Cal.— It is estimated that there are 
from a few hundred to a few thousand people under 25 
living on the streets of L.A. Most are runaways, who 
leave home because the streets are often better than 
home where they are beaten and abused, which most 
can’t take after a while. 

Some are just “throwaways.” Their parents simply 
don’t want them anymore, so they kick them out. A lot 
of these “throwaways” have been living in foster" 
homes, group homes, and Maclaren Hall their entire*' 
li.es. And to them, living on the streets means freedom 
from the abuse they’ve suffered under this system. 

But instead of being free, which is what they real- ’ 
ty want, they have to spend their time on the street " 
just surviving; trying to live from day to day hoping 
and dreaming for a better life. 

Few find this better life. Many are forced to sell them- 
selves for sex on Hollywood Blvd. If they are “lucky," 
they may meet a Sugar Daddy, a man who will take 
them in and look after them in exchange for sex. But 
once they get too old or burned out, it’s back to walking 
the Bivd. A lot of the young boys also have to sell them- 
selves for sex. Many go to “Boys’ Town” in West Holly- 
wood to look for Chicken Hawks, older men that are at- 
tracted to young boys. 

A lot of people assume that having to live on the 
street is the runaways’ fault because “there are so 
many programs to help runaways.” This is simply not 
true. To get into any runaway program when you are 
under 18, you have to have parental permission. Some 
parents won’t give permission, and others can’t be 
found. 

Most programs and shelters have a two week lim- 
it. So after two weeks you have to leave, even if you 
don’t have a place to go. Some require you to go to 
school, which many youth on the street can’t do be- 
cause they have to find a job to support themselves. 

Instead of staying in a shelter, a lot of runaways are 
forced to live in squats (abandoned buildings) or under 
the freeways. Both of these places are highly dangerous, 
and it’s not uncommon to hear about a friend getting 
killed in a squat. 

Youth on the street die at a very rapid rate. The only 
thing that keeps the number of runaways up is that ev- 
ery year more and more kids run away. Many are in 
gangs, which frequently have fatal fights on the streets. 
Many others die from constant drug use, overdoses and 
drug-related crime. Each year, more youth are on the 
street and spending on everything from education to 
medical care for runaways and other youth is cut. 
j As soon as you start to live on the street, yousuddere 
ly don’t count anymore. Your life has no value to ' : riy- 
one especially the authorities. You become at “crimi; al.”i 
Being on the street is just as depressing as it is diffi alt. 
Your human needs for love, security, stability and p ace 
cannot be and are not met. You become alienated i om 
society and separated from what your true goals at ; in 
life, as they become increasingly unreachable. 

— Teenage woman 
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[ Our Life and TimesT 

by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

President Carlos Andres Perez of Venezuela literally 
dodged a bullet in escaping a coup attempt by military 
officers staged Feb. 4. It was the first coup attempt in 
that country since the early 1960s. 

Estimates are that 10% of the. army took part in the 
coup attempt. Over 1,000 officers are under arrest. At 
least 80 people were killed, many of them civilians 
caught in the crossfire. Reports from captured docu- 
ments state the officers wanted to do away with Vene- 
zuela’s “so-called democratic experiment.” During the 
coup there was no widespread support for either the 


Ivory Coast student protest 

Students from the University of Ivory Coast began a 
series of protests in January against President 
Houphouet-Boigny, who has ruled the country since its 
independence from France in 1960. 

Students were infuriated by Houphouet-Boigny’s cod- 
dling of Gen. Robert Guei, who was indicted in a 139- 
page official report as the “sole initiator” of a May, 
1991 raid on the University’s working-class Yopougon 
district. At that time elite troops invaded student hos- 
tels, beating and raping students who had been protest- 
ing in support of “multiparty democracy.” 

The protests against Houphouet-Boigny’s failure 
to discipline Gen. Guei reached a peak in February 
when the President was in Paris to award a person- 
al “peace prize” to South Africa’s President de Klerk 
and African National Congress President Nelson 
Mandela. University and high school students led 
demonstrations which grew to 20,000 before author- 
ities could suppress them by force and mass arrests. 

The shakiness of Houphouet-Boigny’s regime was evi- 
dent when he said he would not punish Gen. Guei be- 
cause he was “not the kind of leader to divide his armed 
forces” at a time when the military was “intervening” 
in politics in Africa. 

Korean strike crushed 

A strike and plant occupation by Korean auto workers 
in January went largely unreported. Workers at the 
huge Hyundai Motor Company complex in Uslan put 
forward demands last December for pay bonuses, im- 
proved working conditions, and the release of jailed 
union activists. 

Workers began a work slowdown and refused over- 
time. In January, the 30,000 workers approved a strike 
vote. When Hyundai responded with an attempted lock- 
out, some 5,000 workers occupied the plant on Jan. 15. 

The battles which followed embodied the realities 
of state-capitalism in Korea today. The South Kore- 
an government in effect initiated the lockout by tell- 
ing Hyundai Motors to refuse workers’ demands for 
wage increases. 

The government broke the strike and occupation on 
Jan. 23 by amassing a force of 10,000 police on foot, in 
patrol boats, helicopters and tear gas trucks, which sur- 
rounded the plant and occupied the center of Uslan. 
Still, hundreds of workers stayed on strike and battled 
police after the plant was reopened under guard by riot 
police. 


Failed coup in Venezuela 

military or the Perez government. 

Perez had served a term as president from 1974-79, 
ruling over a boom in oil wealth and government cor- 
ruption. In the 1980s, Venezuela’s oil-driven economy 
left it with the second highest per capita national debt 
in Latin America. Following mandates of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, Venezuela instituted austerity 
measures. 

Ever since Perez was elected President again three 
years ago, there have been some 5,000 street protests. 
The explosive protests of February, 1989 took place only 
three weeks after his return to power. Labor and stu- 
dent unrest have increased with the recently worsening 
economic conditions. 

“Free market reforms” including privatization of 
state-run enterprises have aided the capitalists, while 
the end of state subsidies for food, utilities and trans- 
portation has hit workers and the poor especially hard. 
One of the most shocking admissions by the govern- 
ment is that only a little over half (57%) of Venezuelans 
can afford more than one meal a day! 

In the poorest neighborhoods, infant mortality has 
been soaring. The real minimum wage in Caracas has 
fallen nearly 50% in five years. Hatred of corrupt offi- 
cials and the newly-rich made many hope the military 
would at least do away with the Perez government. As 
one secretary was quoted, “It’s not that people want a 
military government or want to see Perez dead. They 
just don’t want to see Perez at all.” 

The last coup attempt in Venezuela in 1962 brought 
out mass protests in support of constitutional rule, but 
nothing like this happened in 1992. The first response 
by the Perez government was to clamp down on the 
press. The crisis wrought by the military’s attempted 
takeover in Venezuela is underlying the hollowness of 
bourgeois “democracy” in Latin America, where the 
form of rule is so far divorced from the content and as- 
pirations of people’s daily lives. 

Fascists gain in France 

January elections in France for local offices and a few 
parliamentary vacancies showed the continued rise of 
the National Front, Europe’s largest and best-organized 
neo-fascist movement. In the industrial city of Lille, the 
Front got 15.7% of the vote, more than the 13% re- 
ceived by the governing Socialist Party. Elsewhere, it 
also scored totals close to or greater than the Socialists. 

The Front proposes to expel from French soil all Arab 
and Third World immigrant workers, now estimated at 
around four million people. It also denies that the Holo- 
caust ever happened. 

Egypt jails novelist 

Novelist Alla Hamed was sentenced in Egypt to eight 
years in prison in December, by a state security emer- 
gency court for “blasphemy” to Islam in connection 
with his 1988 book, The Distance in a Man’s Mind. 
His publisher and a bookseller also received eight-year 
sentences. The trial took place after Islamic authorities 
had condemned the book. While awaiting appeals, 
Hamed has already been driven from his apartment and 
his job. Despite statements of support for Hamed by 
Egyptian and international writers, there is no sign that 
Prime Minister Atef Sedki will commute the verdicts. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S.. or its state property form, as in Rus- 
sia or China. We stand for the development, of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion-activities which signaled o new movement 
from practice that was iteelfa form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the ar- 
ticulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have or- 
ganized ourselves into a committee form of organi- 
zation rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Ray Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist -Humanism, because Chairwom- 
an of the National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from its founding 
to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black produc- 
tion worker, author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of the paper from 
1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and 
Freedom....from 1776 until Today (19585; Philos- 
ophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution (1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as. American 
Civilization bn Trill iortcretizes it on the Ameri- 
can. scene and shows the two-way road between toe 
U.S. and' Africa. These works challenge! post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’S Marxism. 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in it 
original form aa a “new Hu manism’’ and in her rec- ■ 
M for our age as “Marxisl- 
L§ is recorded in the doc- m 


chives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

Dunayevskaya's philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Humon- 
ism» espedaily as expressed to bar 


Bpr red 

| anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point ftr our- ■ 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for | 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and he final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization ; 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist -Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya' 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims a tj 
developing and concretizing this body fo ideas fovj 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit' 
alive society, we participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally ami internationally As our'; 
Constitution states: “ft is our aim..,ftoJ| 
the firmest unity among worker s,, ij 
-minorities, - women,* youth- and fj| 

, broken, wfth /the yulM 
both capital ar:d'5bbori ,? We 
activities from the activity of Itfiftling.- Send fori a 
copy of the Constitution of New3 and Letters Com- 
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Protest Haitian deportations 

New York, N.Y.—Feb. 7, the anniversary of t 
Haitian people’s revolution against the Duvalier diet 
torship, brought thousands of Haitians into the stm 
here to protest the U.S. deportation of a new wave 
refugees. The demonstration tied up traffic in mid- to' 
Manhattan as it stopped at various government offi< 
and at the UN. U.S. Black groups have also voiced th 
protest and are demanding that Congress overturn t 
policy. 

The refugees are among the 15,000 people who to 
fled Haiti since Sept. 30, when a military coup remo\ 
the country’s first democratically elected preside 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide. Haitians in New York have < 
manded his return, demonstrating often and holdin| 
vigil at the UN every night. j 

Already many of those forcibly returned to Haiti, wri 
had risked their lives to flee in small boats, have bee 



On one small boat, Haitian refugees were 
into the hold to act as human ballast. 


arrested and persecuted upon their return. Some 
fled a second time. Thousands have been imprisoned o 
the U.S. naval base at Guantanamo Bay, where cond 
tions are horrendous. Invoking the 1981 Maritime Ii 
terdiction Act, the U.S. has authorized itself to pick u 
and return everyone leaving Haiti, regardless of whex 
they might be going. 

The U.S. is forcing them to return, instead of gram 
ing them refugee status, as it has done for so many Ci 
bans and Russians, because it says the Haitians are ec( 
nomic rather than political refugees. Many Haitian 
have been killed since the coup, and many of the reft 
gees fear for their lives because they worked fc 
Aristide’s election, as part of the “Lavalas” group. 

There was virtually no migration from Haiti whe 
Aristide was in power, even though the people were jus 
as poor then, so they are not just “economic refugees. 
But to prove you are a political refugee, you must te 
exactly what you did for Lavalas and who you feel wi 
harm you. Knowing that the Haitian military leader) 
including the current head of the government, wer 
trained in the U.S., refugees are reluctant to give thi 


information to U.S. officials. 

The U.S. and the Organization of American State 
(OAS) just brokered an agreement between Aristide an 
the Haitian parliament to return Aristide to the presi 
dency. This agreement is unlikely to go into effect, to 
cause it was not agreed to by the military. Neither th 
head of the coup and current leader, Lt. Gen. Raoi 
Cedras, nor the many small factions of the military ar 
police that operate like warlords and answer to no on 
have accepted the agreement. The U.S. is pushing tl 
agreement because it fears chaos if Aristide is not x 
turned, because it wants to take attention away from 
return of the refugees, and it wants an end to the Oj 
embargo of Haiti. 

But the question for Haiti is not alone whether 1 
military will or will not allow Aristide back into 
country. Equally ominous is the nature of the 
ment itself. Has the U.S. forced Aristide, and 
Aristide himself agreed, to an arrangement wherein 
right-wing clique will have a “democratic face” and “ 
support of it will continue the deprivation of the Hail 
people? 

| British press strike continui 

Oxford, England— The strike at Pergamon 
reached its thousandth day on Feb. 18 and the s 
held a 24-hour vigil at the gates to mark the 
In the evening, some 60 people took part in a dej 
stration by candlelight to show support, as the si 
put it, “for our fight to keep the flame of trade 
rights alive.” 

The strike, which involves 22 members of th< 
tional Union of Journalists (NUJ), began 
Pergamon, then owned by Robert Maxwell, firi 
employee without going through the agreed 
plinary procedures. After an unsuccessful atj 
to negotiate, the Pergamon NUJ chapel came 
what was intended to be a one-day strike. M: 
ment took a hard line and fired them all. 

The strikers have been fighting to be reinsti 
their jobs and for Pergamon to • recognize the 
again. Some time before the death of Maxwell 
exposure of the > massive fraud which he wasi 
on, Pergamon was sold to the: Dutch cor. 
Elsevier. At present, Elsevier is .offering theest: 
money settlement but will not allow them to 
their jobs. The strikers insist that they will o: 
for a deal which includes reinstatement for 
who want it. Anything less would be a defeat 
union rights. —Richard 
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Night shift 
detrimental 
to workers 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

Germany’s Federal Constitutional Court overturned, 
as sexually discriminatory, a 100-year-old law banning 
night work by women manual laborers. The judges’ rul- 
ing, however, urged legislators to pass a law applying to 
women and men since night work is “in principle detri- 
mental to human beings.” This news item interested me 
because I am a woman working the night shift on a pro- 
duction line here in the U.S. 

More than ten million women and men in the U.S. 
work night shift, and the number is rising. Research in- 
dicates that the greatest probability of accidents and er- 
rors at work exists between the hours of midnight and 6 
a.m., even if the worker has had seven or eight hours of 
sleep during the day. 

WHAT KIND OF SYSTEM? 

Night shift workers tend to suffer chronic sleep loss 
and persistent fatigue, as well as the emotional conse- 
quences, which include irritability, anger and depres- 
sion. Night workers are more prone to gastrointestinal 
and other health problems; higher rates of divorce, fam- 
ily and social troubles; and greater drug and alcohol 
abuse. Public transportation is limited or not available 
at night, and women, particularly, run the risk of being 
assaulted. 

I work the night shift because I’m new at this job and 
don’t have enough seniority to work days. One co-work- 
er works nights so that she can take her husband, who 
has cancer, to the hospital for chemotherapy and care 
for him until her daughters get home from school. An- 
other drives her husband, who had a stroke in Septem- 
ber and experiences dizzy spells, to his job when she 
gets off work in the morning and picks him up again in 
the afternoon. 

Other women “choose” to work the night shift be- 
cause it solves child care problems or because they can 

(continued on page 3) 


, 1 Black World 

Haiti, 
island in 
troubled 
sea 

by Lou Turner 

So convinced is the Bush administration that Gen. 
Raoul Cedras, the leader of the Sept, 30 coup that 
ousted Father Jean-Bertrand Aristide as Haiti’s first 
democratically elected president, represents the “moder- 
ate” forces it would rather have in power in Haiti, that 
the U.S. State Department actually believed that its re- 
call of its ambassador Alvin Adams to protest recent 
military atrocities somehow strengthened Cedras’ s hand 
against hard-line anti-Aristide elements in the Army 
hierarchy. The shameless duplicity of U.S. foreign policy 
always outdoes itself when it comes to poor Haiti. 

Indeed, so thoroughly is Haiti’s ruling class but a pa- 
thetic caricature of its American counterpart that U.S. 
foreign policy towards Haiti seems more a cruel hoax 
conjured up by a puppet elite and its imperialist 
puppetmaster to deceive those easily entertained by illu- 
sions of “diplomatically restored democracy” to a people 
who have only known freedom through revolution. 

The wretched spectacle of U.S. forced repatriation of 
fleeing Haitians has given Bush and the gullible Ameri- 
can media the opportunity to legitimize the military 
junta. Through its cheap political burlesque, the Bush 
administration has sought to convince itself and us that 
Haitian refugees have nothing to fear from Haiti’s mur- 
derous military, even though it recalled Adams to pro- 
test the Cedras regime’s terrorism. 

Thus, the forced repatriation was more than the usu- 
al racist arbitrariness of U.S. immigration policy to- 
wards Haitians. It sought to legitimize the status quo. 
No doubt the Bush-Cedras performance was convincing 
to Howard French of The New York Times, who fat- 
uously wrote (March 15, 1992): “As the returnees filed 
off the ship and into the hands of the Haitian Red Cross 
and immigration officials, little hint remained of the 
stories many had told to the authorities at the United 
States refugee camp at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. Often 
• < ? (continued 4xn page A) - . 


The Michigan worker who told a New York Times re- 
porter interviewing him just before the primary elec- 
tions there: “If I had my way, I’d throw out every politi- 
cian”— and his co-worker walking by who shouted: 
“The system don’t work!” and kept on walk- 
ing— epitomize the rising anger and disgust that the 
1992 elections have revealed across the entire land. The 
disdain of the American electorate for the choices of- 
fered them by Republicans and Democrats alike year af- 
ter year is nothing new. What is new is the depth of the 
anger and the pervasive recognition that the profound 
economic morass we are in is permanent and that none 
of the politicians have any answers. 

REGISTERING A PROTEST 

The protest vote can be seen in everything from the 
surprising numbers being drawn to Jerry Brown’s cur- 
rent conversion to an anti-establishment, anti-big-mon- 
ey, supposedly populist campaign, to the far greater 
numbers who continue to vote with their feet and just 
stay home. The one genuinely history-making protest 
was the exhilarating victory in Illinois of a relatively un- 
known Black woman, Carol Moseley Braun, who had de- 
cided to run against the supposedly unbeatable Alan 
Dixon for his Senate seat in that all-white, almost all- 
male, elitist body after Dixon had cast one of the few 
Northern Democratic votes for Clarence Thomas’ nomi- 
nation to the Supreme Court. 

Despite the fact that Braun had no money and re- 
ceived no media attention, so spontaneously did both 
the Black community and the women, Black and white, 
come out for her all across the state on election 
day— many to cast only that single vote— that it created 
■ ■ ■ not only, the greatest*, upset in Illinois .electoral history. 
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but the chance to “make history.” Nothing more ex- 
poses the sham of American “democracy” than the fact 
that if she is elected in November, she would be the 
first Black woman ever to sit in the U.S. Senate— and 
one of only two African Americans since Reconstruction. 
THE DANGER OF BUCHANANISM 

At the same time, nothing would be more dangerous 
than to allow the alarming support that neo-fascist Pat- 
rick Buchanan has won in the Republican primaries to 
be passed off, as the media pundits are trying to do, as 
merely one more form of “protest vote.” Here is a man 
who, in his columns, has proudly expressed his esteem 
for every fascist from Franco, Pinochet and the leaders 
of the apartheid “Boer Republic” to Hitler; who has 
openly questioned the truth of the Holocaust; opposes 
abortion even to save the life of the woman; advocates 
jailing the homeless; believes AIDS is “God’s retribu- 
tion” on gays, and advocates a trench along the Mexi- 
can-U.S. border to protect “Euro-America” from “some 
cesspool called multi-culturalism.” 

That such a creature could win 37% of the Republican 
votes in the New Hampshire primary is a grave cause 
for alarm. That he is now winning “only” (!) 20%, far 
from meaning that Bush has defeated him, is a meas- 
ure of how far Bush has succeeded in absorbing 
Buchananism. 

THE CANCER OF FASCISM 

This is not the first time that the native face of Amer- 
ican fascism has shown itself so blatantly in an election 
year. In 1964 it was Barry Goldwater’s far right cam- 
paign that captured the Republican nomination; he was 

, ; (continued p» pagq Jl) t u j ■ 






From collapse of Communism to Free Trade Agreement 

What is Mexico’s future in face 
of New World Order? 


by Eugene Walker and 
Erica Rae 

To visit Mexico today is to 
glimpse the impact of our changed 
world— from the collapse of state- 
capitalist regimes calling them- 
selves Communist to the drive of 
the U.S. to impose its new world 
order— on a Third World country. 

Our visit coincided with three 
events which speak to this ques- 
tion: a colloquium on “The Grand 
Changes of Our Time” which took 
place at the National Autonomous 
University of Mexico (UNAM) and 
involved intellectuals from Mexico 
and abroad; the negotiations tak- 
ing place on a proposed Mexico 
U.S.-Canada free trade agreement; 
and 1992 as the 500th anniversaiy of Columbus’ voyage 
to the Western Hemisphere which began the Conquest. 

INTELLECTUALS WITHOUT A 
PHILOSOPHIC RUDDER 

The conference on “The Grand Changes of Our 
Time,” which had such speakers as Carlos Fuentes and 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez, took place after the collapse of 
the Soviet Union. Many of the speakers had at one time 
been socialists. Indeed, Marxism has been a favorite top- 
ic for many years among Mexican intellectuals. The 
speeches at this Colloquium reveal Marxism to have be- 
come a forgotten subject, at least among those intellec- 
tuals who had accepted a false identification of Russian 
state-capitalism with Marxism. 

One student at UNAM said that “The interpretation 
of Marx at most universities always tended to be very 
simplistic. No one talks about the young Marx. No one 
talks about Marx’s last decade and the Ethnological 
Notebooks. No one associates Marx with philosophy or 
dialectics. He is merely viewed as an economist.” 

Many of these intellectuals oppose U.S. hegemony 
over Latin America, but the question is how to fun- 
damentally oppose the neo-liberal economics sweep- 
ing Latin America, and present a revolutionary al- 
ternative to Bush and his drive for a new world or- 
der. After all, Latin America has already had a cen- 
tury of the U.S.’s free market economics, which has 
only led to the development of underdevelopment. 

Many at the Colloquium spoke of “democracy” and 



Students in Mexico City protest proposed tuition at national university 


the need for Latin American independence and resist- 
ance to the U.S. But the crucial question is how to un- 
furl a truly revolutionary banner, a philosophic rudder 
that could provide direction for a revolutionary opposi- 
tion. Thus, what does it mean that the organizers 
seemed unaware of the Women’s Liberation Movement 
as one of the important realities of our time? Of the al- 
most 150 presentations given at the conference, women 
gave only five. 

WORKERS SPEAK ON FREE TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

We found a very different world when we met with 
factory workers and discussed the proposed free trade 
(continued on page 8) 
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j Woman as Reason Black women organize 


What is exciting is what we can learn from women 


by Diane Lee 

There was a sense of elation and a certain sense of 
justice among many Black and white women over the 
Democratic nomination of Carol Moseley Braun for the 
Senate representing Illinois. If she wins in November, 
Braun would be the first Black woman to hold a Senate 
seat in the history of the U.S.— which is incredible to 
say since this is 1992! It says a lot about this American 
“civilization.” 

The vote for Braun was a clear move to unseat the 
entrenched incumbent Senator Alan Dixon, who arro- 
gantly thought he could vote Clarence Thomas to the 
Supreme Court, completely disregarding women’s anger 
over Thomas and our support of Anita Hill’s charges of 
sexual harassment. Needless to say, Dixon’s arrogance 
backfired. Many women supported Braun, and even Re- 
publican women crossed over to the Democratic ticket 
to do so. The drive for Braun was spontaneous. 

Yet the Braun victory is a very complex issue. Just 
who voted for Braun and why? Some women said 
they supported Thomas because he is Black (as if 
Anita Hill is not) and now they support Braun for 
the same reason. Others, who last fall supported 
Thomas, are now seeing that Thomas is really a part 
of the reactionary establishment; that he is no dif- 
ferent than the rest of the Supreme Court justices. 
In response they have changed their position by 
supporting Braun. 

The Braun phenomenon does not end with the elec- 
tions. In fact, it is only the tip of the iceberg. African- 
American Women in Defense of Ourselves (AAWIDOO) 
is a grass roots group formed nationally as a reaction to 
the Senate hearings. In Chicago, those attending the 
meetings have included domestic violence workers, femi- 
nists, teachers, students and working class women. 

At one meeting I attended, a woman said the group 
has to be clear that women have a right to speak out, 
that “our right is a crucial notion.” Another woman 
from a center against domestic violence said that 50% of 
the women that seek help are Black women. She said, 
“There is an ambivalence to reach out for help in the 
white community. It’s as if we’re blamed for victimizing 
the Black man. But men who are abusive need to be 
held accountable. Young Black men expect women to 
take a second seat.” 

Women talked about our need for the right to organ- 
ize against sexual abuse: “to have resources for Black 
women who are not known like Anita Hill." And there 
was discussion to fight economic violence that women 
have experienced, as well as a discussion on the Mike 
Tyson trial and Desiree Washington’s fight against rape 
by Tyson. We also specifically took up sexist abuse in 
rap music. 

Women, as well, expressed our need for future dia- 
logue on sexual harassment, date rape, child abuse and 
AIDS, and that we need to concentrate on welfare re- 
cipients and working women. We are beginning to ad- 
dress the issue that Black women are being pushed out 
in both society and in aspects of the struggle. (See 
“Black women— pushed out,” March, 1992 N&L.) 

A recent AAWIDOO meeting centered on questions of 
liberation. There was a special guest speaker, a Black 
woman activists from South Africa, Susan Nkomo. She 
spoke on women’s struggles for specific roles within rev- 
olutionary organizations. AAWIDOO is beginning to 
stress the importance of hearing voices of women in- 
volved in revolutionary struggle. Nkomo also stressed 
how our fight in the U.S. is not very different from 
South African women’s struggles. 


and revolution. Recently, I heard a different per- 
spective from another revolutionary activist from 
South Africa, Mercia Andrews, who is in Workers 
Organized for Socialist Action. Andrews spoke on 
what is involved in the transformation of the whole 
society — she spoke of revolution and of Karl Marx. 
Andrews’ discussion on revolution is different from 
what Fve been hearing at some women’s meetings, 
because she spoke on the failure of reforms and the 
need for revolutionary struggle to totally uproot 
capitalism which she says is a long, continuous pro- 
cess. What was exciting to me about her talk was 
her discussion of the total transformation of society. 

So my question is, as Black women, how do we go 
from the subjectivity of Black women to the perspective 
of transforming society? Given all of the dissatisfaction 
that Black women are expressing, the question re mains 
what revolutionary ideas do we need to hear and to look 
into carefully to take us out of the crises we are in and 
to truly new human relations? 




Australian women and children crowded the 
streets of Sydney to celebrate International Wom- 
en’s Day and support the rights of women in soci- 
ety and the workplace. 

* * * 

Hundreds of Sri Lankan women participated in a dem- 
onstration in Columbo, March 16, to protest govern- 
ment economic policies and human rights abuses, and 
demand the release of their children who “disappeared" 
during a crackdown on Sinhalese rebels. The women’s 
militancy was also seen when the Hill Country Women’s 
Development Organization in Sri Lanka presented their 
1992 demands on behalf of women plantation workers: 
1) Six-hour work day; 2) Monthly wages and uniforms; 
3) No night shift; 4) International Women’s Day be a 
paid holiday; 5) Equal share in the decision making in 
trade unions and political parties; 6) Women supervisors 
for women plantation workers; 7) Child care for work- 
ing women; 8) No semi-nude ads; 9) Equal share in 
higher positions, and 10) No child labor. 

— Information from 
Asian Women Workers Newsletter 


by Mary Jo Grey 


Debate on feminism and Irish nationalism 


Bdttor’n note: We print exoerpta from an article by 
Shahidah Janjua published in the Octbber-November 
JMt JSma of the Irish magazine, Women’s 185 
Donegal! St., Belfast, BT12FJ. Ireland. 

A debate on Feminism and Irish Nationalism was or* 
ganraed bn the Guildhall in Deny. Sadly this occasion 
was turned into a Republican witch-hunt. It seems that 
those Republicans present could not tolerate the voice of 
any experience that would not submit itself to male defi- 
nition. 

Drawing attention to the nature of women’s oppres- 
sion has always been seen to be divisive by organiza- 
tions .that are essentially male dominated. Strange that 
(fee organisations, which claim to be in the business of 
liberating us all and are sticklers for collecting facts and 
evidence to bear witness to oppression, have not grasped 
that Women are 51% of the global, and any population. 
And therefore, that our oppression constitutes the ma- 
jority oppression. Those who ignore this are divisive. 

The issues raised by feminists regarding the status of 
women in society, in the Republican Movement and the 
quality of women’s lives generally, were met with vitriol 
and contempt. Privately, many women in the Republi- 
can Movement bear testament to this when they express 
(heir experiences of being silenced, or having their expe- 
rience redefined and subordinated to the will of the men 
ia the movement. Somehow this “Greater Cause” of na- 
tional liberation or Socialism excludes the oppression of 


■ When we say that women are doubly oppressed, we 
say it to give voice to those oppressions we share with 
our brothers and also those oppressions we experience 
afc the hands, of our brothers. This is precisely why the 


We were told that feminists have a problem under- 


self against us." The reality is that women generally 
live with violence, or the threat of it, on a day to day ba- 
sis and in a very intimate way. We experience rape, sex- 
ual assault, domestic violence and sexual abuse as chil- 
dren. Our oppressors are not only the men who wear 
uniforms, carry guns, raid our homes and patrol our 
streets, they are also our fathers, husbands, brothers, 
lovers, boyfriends and sons— the men who live in our 
homes and say they love us. The price we pay for uni 
critical support of the heroes of the revolution, is the si- 
lencing of our voices, and a denial of these experiences. | 

Surveillance and restriction of freedom of movement 
are both well known to women. We knew these restric- 
tions before the words Capitalism and Imperialism were 
invented to describe systems of oppression— before for- 
eign- armies invaded w lands. 

We also experience surveillance of a different kind. 
We are watched, leered at, ogled for how we dress and 
the shape of our bodies. We are not safe to walk along 
at night without fear of rape, sexual assault and verbal 
abuse. We do not have freedom of movement. 

The atrocities of assault, beatings and torture of men 
and women in Castlereagh, Crumlin Road. Long Kesh 
and Maghaberry prisons, as violations of human rights 
and integrity are constantly, rigorously and rightly ad- 
dressed by the movement. Where is the attention to the 
atrocities of rape, beatings? Are these atrocities not wor- 
thy of political comment and political redress? 

There are no short-cuts to a liberation that must em- 
brace U3 all. We are a Women’s Movement because we 
know that if the quality of women’s lives does not 
change— and women are the backbone of .any socie- 
ty-^ then neither, will the.quaiit^-^ofacyoafi^iae’a, , . 
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I Protest campus violence \ 

Oakland, Cal. — More than 200 people showed up, 
March 4, to participate in the Take Back The Night 
March at the University of California Berkeley (U.C.B.). 
The march had been scheduled in response to five gang 
rapes and the murder of a Filipina activist on campus. 
Though rain had caused the organizers to cancel the 
march, the group spontaneously organized their own ral- 
ly, encouraging participation from all present in deciding 
the direction of the evening. 

After a circle of women formed, they decided to go to 
the campus police station where women activists had 
been sexually assaulted and harassed by police after be- 
ing arrested at demonstrations in recent months. (See 
November 1991 N&L.) Once at the police station women 
began telling their stories. 

Woman after woman told of being threatened and ha- 
rassed or assaulted by so-called authority figures like 
their fathers or the police. Many spoke of fighting back 
and supporting each other whether their choice be to 
fight the perpetrators through the court system, or to 
fight them through public humiliation. One Black wom- 
an spoke of how authority’s use of fear, to control us, is 
a form of the colonization of the mind, and that we must 
fight that kind of mind control. Before the rally ended al- 
most all present had spoken and another rally was 
scheduled for the next week. 

On March 11 during the second march, 300 joined a 
number of speakers including one woman who had been 
repeatedly raped by an Oakland cop in full uniform in 
her own home. After the speeches, the participants 
walked from the campus through dark parking lots, to 
Greek row (fraternity area), where marchers lit torches 
and passed a restaurant where women are frequently ha- 
rassed. The march ended again at the University Police 
Station where women spoke of how sexual assault is 
used against women activists as a form of crowd control. 

“This is terrorism against our movement,” 6aid one 
activists. Another woman told how she and two other 
activists were sexually assaulted by U.C.B. police offi- 
cer Alex Takaoka and how he bashed another woman’s 
head against the wail and hog tied her. When she an- 
nounced that Takaoka was one of the cops in full riot 
gear on duty at the march, she and the crowd rushed to 
confront him, shooting “Shame! Shame!” “You thought 
you could intimidate me so I’d be too afraid to speak 
out, but now I’m here and look who's with me,” said the 
woman who had been assaulted. 

Many women took turns speaking on the loud speaker, 
turning an act of police intimidation into a public trial. 
The marchers, aware that demands of more “security” 
are far from what women on this campus need, chanted 
in the faces of Takaoka and the cops flanking him, “Cops 
off campus!” and “Women fight back! Takaoka watch 
your back!” 1C',] 

—Tom Parsons and Julia Jones 

State cheats children 

Chicago, 111. — Long before talk of the impending 
welfare cuts hit the newspapers, thousands of people 
who must relay on the inhuman welfare system to meet 
the special needs of emotional and physical handicaps 
were already experiencing severe cutbacks. 

Beginning last summer vital home nursing services 
were completely cut off or greatly reduced, forcing some 
into already overcrowded nursing homes. For many, the 
lack of bus fare, child care for other children and the 
special equipment sometimes needed to transport a 
handicapped child, make participation in these pro- 
grams impossible. When parents are unable to get their 
children these services, the state can accuse them of 
medical neglect and take their children away. 

My two-year-old foster daughter, considered se- 
verely handicapped, unable to sit up by herself, was 
being denied the physical therapy she desperately 
needed. It took six months and 68 phone calls (I 
kept a phone log), to finally get her therapy. And 
then it was only because the public guardian’s office 
threatened the home health care company with a 
court order. No one would take any responsibility, 
they all blamed each other. 

In order to get approval for needed equipment from 
The Division of Services for Crippled Children (DSCC), 
which is just another arm of the welfare system, a child 
must be examined by an approved physician. My foster 
daughter has been seen by the Neurological Clinic at a 
very good children’s hospital for over a year. They have 
seen her through three brain surgeries. She is likely to 
need more and I have no intention of removing her from 
their care. DSCC is insisting I have to because her sur- 
geon is not approved by them. 

Once you are finally approved, the child must be 
seen by an orthopedic surgeon who will write a pre- 
scription for the equipment needed. The prescrip- 
tion then goes to DSCC who decides what.’equip- 
ment companies will get the order. This process Can 
take up to six months! Every time I called DSCC to 
find out why it was taking so long, they couldn’t tell 
me because they “lost” her file. 

If my foster daughter doesn’t get the braces needed 
for her legs, she will probably never be able to walk. 
The longer we wait, the harder it will be for her. She is 
just one of the hundreds of children who have been 
waiting, some for almost a year, for equipment neces- 
sary for their survival. Under this inhuman capitalist 
system the> situation will continue to deteriorate. , 

“ ' * ... - ^Suzanne Roes 
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20,000 rally to support Caterpillar strike 



Editor’s note: As we go to press, Caterpillar, Inc. has 
ordered strikers to return to work or be permanently re- 
placed. The United Auto Workers (UAW) pulled an ad- 
ditional 1,800 Illinois workers out on strike. 

Peoria, 111.— An overflow crowd of 20,000 Caterpil- 
lar strikers and their supporters gathered at the Peoria 
Civic Center on March 22 for a massive strike rally, 
then marched to Caterpillar headquarters. Caterpillar 
workers, who by that time had been on strike for 140 
days, have the official public support of their Interna- 
tional union and of the rest of the major unions. UAW 
officials, including president Owen Bieber, were joined 
by the heads of the Service Employees, Letter Carriers 
and Mac hin ists, and many more unions sent representa- 
tives or greetings with contributions to the “Adopt a 
Striker Fund.” 

It was hard not to think then of the Hormel strikers 
of Local P-9 in Austin, Minn. They devised their 
“Adopt-a-Family Fund” in 1985 because there was no 
support from their union, the United Food and Com- 
mercial Workers. There was only determination among 
the strikers and widespread rank-and-file support. 

The crowd enthusiastically welcomed the chief negoti- 
ator to Caterpillar South Africa for Black workers in the 
National Union of Metal Workers. Messages of solidar- 
ity from unions at Caterpillar plants in France and Bel- 
gium demonstrated international support — inter- 
nationalism needed because Caterpillar used its multi- 
national production as one excuse for rejecting the in- 
dustry pattern agreement worked out at John Deere. 

What the company demands in its place and arrogant- 
ly threatens to impose is wholesale take-backs, above all 
for new hires. The proposed wage for new hires, $7.50 
an hour, would be one-half the current wage, and new 
hires would never reach more than half the full wage. 
How quickly could the new wage become the standard 
wage? One, speaker predicted the company could hope to 
get rid of two-thirds of the workers within six years. 

Workers, brought homemade signs to the rally to pro- 
test Caterpillar hiring Vance Security, the same “rent-a- 
thugs” used by Pittston Coal Company in 1989 against 
striking miners. Bieber responded to these signs by ex- 
pressing his affinity with the Peoria police, praising the 
“excellent job they’re doing keeping order” at the rally. 

These “guardians of order” already had arrested 
members of a left-wing party for distributing “non- 
UAW-approved” literature inside the building. The po- 
lice, at the call of rally marshals, continued to threaten 
to arrest anyone distributing literature, even on the 
public sidewalks or during the outdoor march. 

One Caterpillar worker described what is at stake in 
the real confrontation on the picket line: “I’d like to 
make it to retirement in 15 years, sure, but what hap- 
pens afters that is just as important. If the company 
w ins, the most my children could hope for would be to 
put food on the table.” 

. -I. -, ... rM.s|j si t — Bob McGuire and Jim Guthrie 


| Organize the South! | 

Editor’s note: Ina Mae Best, a Black woman workei 
from Goldsboro, N.C., was Bred from the Goldtex textile 
factory after 18 years of employment when she became 
involved in trying to organize a union. She has been ac- 
tive with Black Workers for Justice and spoke in Los 
Angeles, where News & Letters interviewed her. 

There are many sweatshops in the South that don’t 
have a union. Nobody should have to work under those 
kinds of conditions. The reason they do is because most 
of them are women, single parents. They would try to 
do anything they could to provide for their families. 
Their supervisors are so mean and so ugly to them, and 
a lot of times they have to go to work sick. They know if 
they don’t, they won’t have jobs. That is one of the rea- 
sons that I have been working so hard trying to get the 
unions and the locals from the big cities to band togeth- 
er and get the South organized. 

A lot of times you say things are all right when you 
know things are not. That is what we did until the 
younger ones in the Goldtex plant stopped taking the 
pressure. They were saying enough is enough; they fig- 
ured that it was time to make a change. I am one of the 
ones that stood up. I have grandchildren and I don’t 
want them to have to work in places like that. 

Nobody should have to work where a supervisor 
treats you just like you are an animal. They don’t know 
how to talk to you, but they want you to work for them. 
My supervisor had the nastiest attitude. Some of the la- 
dies would cry because he said such bad stuff to them. I 
told them: I am not going to cry and he is not going to 
talk down on me. They tell you, “You don’t raise your 
voice at the supervisor,” but I feel like if he can dish it 
out, he can take it. 

The supervisors tried to make the union organizing 
into a Black and white thing, and they succeeded. It got 
so riled up there they were talking about getting guns 
and shooting each other. This one white fellow came in 
trying to get whites to join the KKK, and the company 
allowed this to go on. I 

They also tried to intimidate people about the union 
by showing videos of strikes. They were telling us: If 
you bring in a union, you are going to have to go on 
strike. Most have families and quite naturally they don’t 
want to go on a strike that will go on and on. 

When Goldtex fired me— and what they fired me for I 
know just wasn’t true— it just put a burning desire 
within me to say: No, I am not going to feel sorry for 
myself, because there are other workers, not only in 
Goldtex, in a position where they can’t fight for them- 
selves. I knew, being on the outside, I could get to 
places that they couldn’t. Since I have been fired, 1 
know Goldtex wished that they had kept me instead of 
letting me get out. Because with me out, I put some- 
thing on them. 


Until the end of April: Special pre-publication offer! 

The Marxist'Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism 

selected writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Includes Not by Practice Alone: The Movement from Theory, 1984: 

'• "...as early as 1941, when I was completing work on the Five-Year Plans from original Russian sources, I 
found an article by Marx on ‘Alienated Labor. ’ It is true that I did not know that this was part of the fa- 
mous 1844 Economic-Philosophic Mss. But I quoted it at the top of the section titled ‘Labor and Society, ’ 
both ih order to show the transformation into opposite of that workers’ state into a state-capitalist society 
and to point to new forms of workers’ revolts. ” 


The Nature of the Russian Economy, 1945: 

“So widespread were the labor offenses during 
[World War II] that the [Russian] state has found 
that it must disregard its own laws if it wishes to 
have sufficient labor to begin to put the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan in effect. Thus while the state has 
. fouflcl ' that it cannot by legal enactment transform 
wage, slaves into outright slaves, the worker has 
found .that he has the same type of ‘freedom’ he 
has oh the capitalist competitive market: that is, he 
must sell his labor power if he wishes to get his 
means of subsistence. ’ ’ 


Andropov’s Ascendancy Reflects Final Stage of 
State-Capitalism’s Degeneracy, 1982: 

“[ Russian ruler Yuri Andropov’s] tough words 
are directed, against Russia’s 80 million work-force 
for its lack of ‘labor discipline, ’ its ‘shoddy work, in- 
activity and irresponsibility.’ Then comes still an- 
other warning against insufficient ‘labor productivi- 
ty’.. .No, the Russians do not have the answer to 
the continuous resistance to ‘labor discipline’... 
Marx had the answer: The deeper the economic cri- 
sis the more does capitalism create its own ‘grave- 
diggers’: the proletariat. ” 


Oklahoma City, Okla.— Workers in the Oklaho- 
ma City General Motors (GM) plant are talking about 
the Teamsters getting to vote for their president and 
other union officers. They are saying we need “one per- 
son, one vote,” too, for all jobs in the United Auto 
Workers (UAW). In the Oklahoma City plant alone 
there are about 200 appointed jobs, many of them con- 
nected to the VIP program (team concept). A local union 
officer can be defeated and get a better appointed job. 

Jerry Tucker, head of New Directions, is making a bid 
to head Region 5 and so be in a position to challenge 
Owen Bieber for union president. Convention delegates 
are being chosen now, and campaign workers have been 
circulating petitions for direct election of all UAW jobs. 
They say about 98% of the workers have been signing. 

Ever since the 1984 contract negotiations when GM 
workers didn’t go out on strike, we have all said we 
were sold out by the International union. Since then 
there have been all those GM/UAW joint ventures, like 
Saturn. That was the first plant where workers had a 
contract before they walked in. 

We already have wage cuts for new hires for 18 
months, but the concessions forced on the Arlington, 
Texas plant are worse yet. The new-hire rate of 55% of 
the full rate will affect everybody. GM has started 
forced physicals in the skilled trades. That can be good 
in a way— one worker learned he needed a four-way 
heart bypass— but the idea is to force workers out be- 
fore full retirement and replace them with transfers and 
eventually with low-paid new hires. 

When I was in California, our local union voted 
$7,000 from our own treasury for a lawyer to explore 
ways to fight our forced transfer to Oklahoma City. We 
were told the International wouldn’t allow it, and the 
rest of the meeting was spent on the details of the move 
to Oklahoma! If the rank-and-file workers voted for 
UAW president, Bieber wouldn’t be there ten minutes 
and neither would the whole upper echelon. 

—Mobile GM worker 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

take the kids to the doctor or to school without taking 
time off work. What kind of society is it that forces 
women to choose between their own health and safety 
and that of their husbands and children? 

Karl Marx, in the chapter on “The Working Day” in 
Capital, traced the reason for the shift system to the 
capitalist mode of production itself. Capital cannot pro- 
duce value and surplus value, and therefore profit, un- 
less human labor is added to machinery and raw materi- 
als. When these means of production sit idle, the manu- 
facturer has made a useless advance of capital. “To ap- 
propriate labor during all the 24 hours of the day is, 
therefore, the inherent tendency of capitalist produc- 
tion,” Marx wrote. Because individual workers cannot 
labor 24 hours per day, capital finds it necessary to in- 
stitute a shift system to keep the machinery running. 

PLANT UTILIZATION PRIMARY 

When General Motors (GM) Chairman Robert 
Stempel in February announced the closing of 14 
plants, he said that two primary factors guided GM’s 
decision on Which plants to keep open: “utilization, and 
those who agreed to more fully utilize the plant.” 
Among those which survived were plants in Arlington, 
Texas, Moraine, Ohio and Lordstown, Ohio, whose 
workers agreed to a new work schedule: three crews 
work four ten-hour shifts each week. The local union in 
Arlington also agreed to discuss going to a 24-hour, 
three-shift production schedule. ..,~ 

Karl Marx was horrified by the effects of capitalist 
production on the workers. He wrote that “Capital is 
reckless of the health or length of life of the laborer.” 
Today’s bourgeois apologists glorify “our 24-hour socie- 
ty.” The sleep experts and industrial consultants are 
busy developing ways to make us more productive and 
less prone to errors at night. They never question their 
premises, but we must. Is this system human? 
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CAPITALIST CRISIS AND DIALECTICS OF REVOLUTION 


Dunayevskaya’s Archives column on 
the internal cause of capitalism’s crises 
in the March N&L begins with constant 
and variable capital and ends up with 
Labor, i.e., the overcoming of capital- 
ism, which is why Marx was interested 
in studying “economics.” You can see 
that for Dunayevskaya the concept of 
“Subject” is bound up with the resist- 
ance of the worker who wants to over- 
throw capitalism. Today we are faced 
with the retrogressive ideology of the 
Buchanans and the Dukes. How much 
will that become part of what Bush will 
put forth in the elections? Both Lou 
Turner’s article on Thomas and Terry 
Moon’s on the WLM show the totality of 
the attack that we are suffering under. 
This demands a total concept of free- 
dom. If the movement doesn’t take it up 
we are just playing into the hands of the 
retrogression. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

While many Americans have been 
gloating over the fact that the Commu- 
nist regime in the former USSR has col- 
lapsed, what they fail to realize is that 
America is heading for a major econom- 
ic depression which could easily threat- 
en the stability, if not the inherent via- 
bility, of our present form of govern- 
ment and the so-called “democratic” 
process. Simply put, America’s current 
political-economic system is not satisfy- 
ing the basic needs of the people, largely 
because of the vast waste and corrup- 
tion which our present form of “largely 
accountable to no one” government has 
inflicted upon us. One way to rectify 
this will be for the American worker to 
regain control over his own economic 
destiny. 

Prisoner 

Atlanta 

* * * 

The meaning of democracy has been 
warped to mean whatever the self-ap- 
pointed leadership wants it to, while 
just paying lip service to being “pro-de- 
mocracy.” True democracy must be re- 
defined and re-created so the theory of a 
society organized by the people, of the 
people and for the people is finally 
unseparated from practice. 

M.C. 

Northern Illinois University 

* * * 

I have not voted since 1984 because 
I've been so disgusted with the whole 
political mess in this country, with the 
idiots running for office and the bigger 
idiots already in there. None of it even 
tries to change our way of life. This year 
I decided I had to vote. I am so fed up, I 
went just to throw out the bums who 
are in office now. 

As I was leaving the house my son 
told me to vote for Carol Moseley 
Braun. I didn’t know much about her 
except she was a Black woman running 
for U.S. Senator. I never heard about 
her on TV, but plenty about her oppo- 
nents— Alan Dixon, the incumbent, and 
A1 Hofeld, a millionaire running against 
him. If I had to choose between them I 
wouldn’t have voted at all, but I did 
vote for Braun. When I asked my son 
why he told me to vote for her, he said 
“because she was broke.” Just like us. 

Martin Aim ora 
Illinois 

* * * 

I’m an auto mechanic. I’m also home- 
less. I have plenty of skills, and I used 
to have a job, but I got laid off. One re- 
porter asked me why I’m not depressed. 
Why should I be depressed? Things are 
like this today, but they could change 
tomorrow. If there’s a revolution in this 
country, I’ll be out in front. We need 
more Frederick Douglasses in this coun- . 
try. 

Homeless activist 
Chicago, 111. 

* * * 

Bertell Oilman’s article, “Putting Dia- 
lectics to Work: The Process of Abstrac- 
tion in Marx’s Method,” which appeared 
in Rethinking Marxism, Vol. 3:1, 
Spring 1990, would interest some of the 
readers of N&L. There, Oilman refers to 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revo- 
lution and its treatment of “negation of 
the negation” as an example of “serious 
work on Marx’s dialectical method.” 

Also, in a discussion which is all too 
rare for a Marxist writing within aca- 
demia, he identifies with Marx’s view 
‘ ' '“that workers’ have a'far'Be’tfer cfidnee ' f 


to understand the workings of capital- 
ism than do capitalists” because they 
live its reality and therefore “the ab- 
stractions with which they start out to 
make sense of their society are likely to 
include. . .especially ‘labor,’ which puts 
the activity that is chiefly responsible 
for social change atj. the forefront of 
their thinking.” His article raises some 
very important issues with regard to 
Marx’s dialectical method and the way 
in which many empiricist critics of Marx 
have failed to recognize that his work 
was often posed at a level of abstraction 
which renders their supposed refuta- 
tions irrelevant. 

Professor 

Illinois 


I’ve read the works of some “post” 
and “neo” Marxist authors which 
seemed complicated, boring and most 
importantly tied to the discourse of the 
leftist establishment. Among all the au- 
thors, I never found any indication or 
reference to Marxism as a theory of lib- 
eration. Through Marxism and Free- 
dom, Raya Dunayevskaya refreshes 
Marx in a way in which everybody can 
rediscover him without necessarily be- 
ing erudite in theory. She gives to the 
masses the leading role in every revolu- 
tionary movement, not a secondary one 
(followers of an illuminated vanguard) 
as it was always considered by many in 
the Left. The masses must be architects 
of their own destiny. Their participation 
and protagonism in every revolutionary 
process is essential and marks what a 
real democracy is. 

Latino student 
New York 

» * * 

The post-Civil Rights and anti-Viet- 
nam War Movement students in U.S. 
colleges seemed to me, a Black South 
African, to be without much social con- 
sciousness. Most of the Black students 
knew very little even of the struggles 
that had made it possible for them to go 
to the Ivy League schools that had been 
the preserve of rich, white students. 
They seemed out to make a niche for 
themselves in this society- 1 had almost 
written them off. But Reagan and Bush 
and all they brought— recession, unem- 
ployment, homelessness, rise in crime, 
ever growing poverty— have helped 
make youth aware there is something 
fundamentally wrong. I can see them 
searching for answers, for ideas, for an 
alternative to what exists today. It au- 
gurs well for the future. 

College Teacher 
Detroit 

* * * 

I’d like to hear more on your ideas of 
freedom. It is hard to conceptualize any 
kind of freedom from the framework of 
a confined political agenda. I just get 
hung up on how, what to do, where to 
start, etc. It’s overwhelming. 

I don’t have answers. I mainly see 
problems. Generally it seems that when 
one person or group tries to assert “an- 
swers” it won’t work. One can’t fix 
problems when s/he’s standing on a 
foundation built on them. I think it’s 
like a politician trying to “program” 
some kind of agenda for ghetto prob- 
lems. And who can say what the “ideal” 
is— why do we need this model anyway? 
Is there even one ideal? I doubt it— not 
a simple one anyway. 

Student activist 
New York 




GETTING 

AN 

EDUCATION 


Except for a few outstanding teachers, 
I got my education from myself and oth- 
er workers. We should be taught the 
truth, not just names and dates in his- 
tory. We shouldn’t have to go out of our 
way to learn about things like post- 
World War I Germany. That’s some- 
thing that could help us shape our fu- 
tures, especially in the current political 
and economic ' situation where we see 
both recession and the Far Right. 

Hispanic worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

I had a conversation recently with an 
industrialist at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, where my son 


staying on the campus I saw how good 
and inexpensive the food was, and how 
free and plenty was transportation. I 
told this industrialist this is how it 
should be everywhere. So he started 
telling me about the marketplace and all 
the selling and buying. I told him he has 
his cart before his horse. It isn’t the 
market but how it is produced that mat- 
ters. All understanding of facts depends 
upon this “dual character of labor,” as 
Marx tells us. After our discussion he 
asked me whether I was a professor 
there. I told him no, I graduated from 
the assembly line of General Motors 
where I was working when I met N&L. 

Felix Martin 
Los Angeles 


STATE-CAPITALISM IN BRITAIN 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s theory of state- 
capitalism has great significance for the 
torturous history of the 20th century, 
as well as contemporary world reality 
and today’s freedom struggles. The glo- 
bal shift towards state-capitalism was 
manifested in Britain by the great na- 
tionalizations of the post-World War II 
period, which brought the coal and steel 
industries and the railways under state 
ownership (with generous compensation 
to the former owners). It is said on 
Tyneside that the coal miners, who had 
looked forward to nationalization be- 
cause it meant they would be rid of the 
coal owners, were disappointed on the 
very first day, when they found the 
same “gaffers” in charge. I worked in a 
state-capitalist industry myself— the 
Post Office— for several years. I am 
greatly looking foward to seeing the new 
book on The Marxist-Humanist Theo- 
ry of State-Capitalism. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 


ISRAEL’S RUSSIAN IMMIGRANTS 

While the government is using the So- 
viet immigrants as an excuse to discrim- 
inate against Arabs, they are far from 
taking real care of the immigrants. Un- 
employment, which is mounting for all 
Israelis, is particularly high among the 
immigrants. Every day you see Russian 
beggars on the streets here, and many 
Russian women are driven to prostitu- 
tion. In the recent cold wave (this is the 
coldest winter of this century in the 
Middle East) several homeless Russians 
died of cold in the streets of Tel-Aviv. 
The Shamir government fails to take 
any real action to help them. 

Peace activist 
Israel 


CLARENCE THOMAS 
AS ‘SOMETHING DIFFERENT’ 

I am a new subscriber to News & 
Letters. Lou Turner’s article in the 
March issue summarized well the recent 
opinions of Justice Thomas and spoke to 
the problems that may be forthcoming 
as a result of his opinions. My immedi- 
ate reaction was that it should be photo- 
copied and handed out on all street cor- 
ners so the American public can be 
aware of the nature of the presence of 
Clarence Thomas on the Supreme 
Court. In lieu of that, I sent the article 
to the Los Angeles Times to consider 
including it on their editorial page. 

P .R. 

Whittier, CaL 


Lou Turner's “Black World” column 
on Clarence Thomas as “something dif- 
ferent” (March, 1992 N&L) was superb. 
Clarence Thomas’ language of dissent in 
the Hudson McMillan case needs the 
widest possible publication and scrutiny. 
Thomas’ words were, “It may be im- 
moral, it may even be torture, but it 
isn’t cruel and unusual.” This Sadean 
locution has to rank as one of the most 
rancid nonsequitors of all time. David 
Duke’s point man from Pin Point be- 
longs in jail. 

Subscriber 
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KURDISTAN IN REVOLT 

From what I hear happening in the 
Turkish-occupied part of Kurdistan, 
there is a virtual revolution going on 
there. The Kurdish Workers’ Party is 
not a separate force any more. People 
are organizing a mass army all over. 
This includes setting up public tribunals 
to deal with those who collaborate with 
Turkish authorities. There are reports 
that when some fighter dies, 15,000 to 
20,000 people show up for the funerals. 
Turkish journalists are writing articles 
denouncing their own leaders for having 
lied about the veiy existence of the 
Kurds for so long. One important jour- 
nalist recently wrote that the Turks 
should doubt the very basis of their 
thinking if this is the government they 
have lived under for so long. What is go- 
ing on there is almost a revolution. 

Jaafar 
Los Angeles 


WAR 

TAX 

REFUSERS 


The New York Times’ article March 
9, 1992, about our struggle to keep our 
tax money and our home from being 
used by the federal government to fi- 
nance U.S. military policies, left out 
some things, such as the fact that we 
have re-directed all our withheld tax 
money to victims of U.S, militarism. 
Half goes to groups in our own commu- 
nity, hke homeless shelters, the local 
food bank, and a veterans’ outreach cen- 
ter; the other half to assist victims of 
U.S. war-making in Nicaragua, El Sal- 
vador and Iraq. Prior to arresting us, 
the Justice Department filed a civil suit 
against us for refusing to leave our 
home. We answered with a defense 
based on international law and the 
Nuremburg Principles. Unfortunately 
the judge dismissed these arguments 
without a hearing. Meanwhile people 
have been occupying our home in an in- 
credible outpouring of support. If any of 
your readers want to come to Colrain to 
help, or want information about affinity 
groups, they can call the War Tax Re- 
fusers Support Committee at (413) 
774-2710. 

Betsy Corner and Randy Kehler 
Colrain, Mass. 
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The Buchanan campaign has revealed 
that what used to be called right-wing 
“religious fanaticism” has come home 
to roost right within the ruling ideology. 
It brings to my mind the Depression 
when we were faced with fascism vs. 
revolution. The tone of the Appeal last 
issue for help to keep N&L going 
showed how important it is, when 
things look bad, to go on the offensive 
with something that can be a new weap- 
on, like the new book on The Marxist- 
Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism, 
rather than retrenching. That is 
“throwing yourself on the scales of des- 
tiny,” as Rosa Luxemburg put it. 

Black worker 
New York 

* * * 

Please thank my donor for a publica- 
tion that is educative and informative. I 
am aware of what is happening around 
the world because of you. N&L is more 
than a newspaper to me, it is an institu- 
tion. A paper that has always crusaded 
for freedom for all people is important. I 
have no doubt it will continue until 
freedom is won. 

Student in struggle 

Transvaal, South Africa 
* * * 

Editor’s note: Have you sent in your 
contribution to help keep N&L going? 
Can you include a contribution to the 
special donor fund we have established, 
to send subs to those, both in the U.S. 
and internationally, who want to read 
N&L but cannot afford even our mod- 

• eat subscription pries? * • 
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‘THE UNFINISHED TASKS OF TODAY’S WLM 


I found Terry Moon’s dis- 
cussion of Patricia Hill Col- 
™ lins’ book on Black feminist 
thought in the March issue very inter- 
esting. Previously, when I thought 
about what it meant for a Black femi- 
nist scholar to dismiss Marx for being 
Eurocentric, I thought: Well, she’s still 
providing essential scholarship on Black 
women's thought; does she really need 
to take up Marx, too? Now I can see 
how such an attitude could impinge on 
her treatment of Black women’s 
thought— that it could make her under- 
estimate Black women’s freedom ideas. 

Women’s Liberation and revolution 
are not two separate worlds. It is no ac- 
cident that Marxism is being declared 
dead at the same time that this is being 
declared a “post-feminist” age. It’s im- 
portant to project Marx’s Marxism at a 
time when “Marxism” has become a 
catchall word that means everything 
bad. I remember that “feminism” was 
such a word for me before my first 
women’s studies class at age 17. 

Gwynne 

California 

* * * 

The popularity of Susan Faludi’s 
book, Backlash, shows the growing 
number of women who want to know 
the truth and don’t want to take it any- 
more. That’s why I appreciated the 
Lead on “The unfinished tasks of to- 
day’s WLM” beginning with a discus- 
sion of the backlash, but not leaving it 
there. The “thousand points to fight” 
shows women fighting back in so many 
ways— but not philosophically. The 
problem we all face comes with the “un- 
finished task”— which, I have to say, 
seemed “tacked on” to the rest. I don’t 
mean that as a criticism of the writing, 
but of our inability as a whole to deal 
with the question of how not to sound 
like we have a “plan.” 

In the “From the Archives” in the 
same issue, Raya says: “The Subject has 
to be objective as well as subjective, it 
has to be elemental as well as historical, 
and above all, out of its self-develop- 
ment you have to be able, as a theoreti- 
cian, to make explicit what has only 


been implicit in its actions. But you can- 
not lecture down to them....” We don’t 
lecture anyone, but the way we project 
can sound like a “pat answer” if it 
doesn’t flow from the objectivity of the 
context. How do we get to a discussion 
of the fullness of Marxist-Humanism? 

Julia Jones 
Bay Area 

* * * 

I have been involved in many differ- 
ent freedom struggles— the United 
Farm Workers, the Black Liberation 
Movement, the Women’s Liberation 
Movement. Yet when I was involved in 
each of these struggles— I felt that I 
didn’t quite fit. For example, the Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement was too 
much focused on white middle-class 
women; they were for getting things for 
themselves. What I like about Marxist- 
Humanism is that it speaks to that is- 
sue, and includes all the various persons 
that I am. 

Black mother on welfare 

Los Angeles 

♦ * * 

I received an appeal from a Canadian 
journal called The Womanist to help 
them keep publishing. It’s a good, open 
paper and I hope there is space in the 
next N&L to tell others about them. It’s 
really unique among feminist periodi- 
cals, is Canada’s largest national inde- 
pendent paper, and is distributed free. 
They share information and don’t repre- 
sent any one organization or viewpoint. 
Nor do they restrict themselves to what 
is considered “feminist.” As they put it: 
“We know women are interested in ev- 
ery aspect of the world and can choose 
among many viewpoints.” They’re ask- 
ing for $10 subs to pay for the costs of 
the mailing. Their address is: 541 Sus- 
sex Drive, Suite 201, Ottawa, Ontario, 
KIN 6Z6. 

Terry Moon 
Chicago 

* * * 

Women’s liberation will not have been 
achieved until a woman can become 
paunchy and bald and still think she’s 
attractive to the opposite sex. 

Maggie Soleil 
Hawaii 


IRAN’S NEW MANEUVERS 

While the revolutionary movement in 
Iran has collapsed, the Islamic regime 
continues with its political maneuvers, 
in and out of Iran. Currently, it has 
done much to tone down its anti-Ameri- 
can stance. Recent visitors from Iran re- 
port that most anti-American slogans 
have been eradicated from banners and 
political discourse and have been 
washed off street walls. In the same 
vein, some Iranians believe that the Is- 
raelis were tipped off to the where- 
abouts of the recently assassinated lead- 
er of Hezbollah, Musawi, by the Iranian 
regime itself. Yet the regime rushes to 
Central Asia and plays the role of medi- 
ator between Armenia and Turkic Azer- 
baijan with a substantial Moslem popu- 
lation. 

Attempts to build a political base 
among the Moslem populations in the 
“Russian” states were made by the 
Shah of Iran in the past. While the pres- 
ent Islamic regime is obviously out to 
get a “piece of the pie,” many Iranians 
wonder whether it is to expand funda- 
mentalism or to gain a leverage to en- 
hance its further integration within the 
present chaotic, crisis-ridden world capi- 
talist market. 

Ali Atesh 
Chicago 

• 

FANON AND MARX 

When Kevin A. Barry disagrees with 
Lou Turner’s essay on “The Marxist 
Humanist Legacy of Frantz Fanon” and 
takes “identity” as his way of testing 
Fanon’s relation to Marxist Humanism, 
he misses the point of how thoroughly 
Fanon rooted his view of anti-colonial 
revolutions in Marx’s dialectics of revo- 
lution. 

When Fanon pointed to Europe where 
“gradually dialectic is changing into the 
logic of equilibrium," he wasn’t tending 
“to dismiss the conflict between labor 
and capital inside the developed world” 
any more than Marx was giving up on 
Northern labor in the U.S. when he saw 
that only the victory in the struggle 
against slavery opened the dialectics of 
liberation for everyone, especially labor 


and the new eight-hour movements Just 
then, Marx saw the eight-hour move- 
ment as a new concrete idea of free- 
dom— when does a worker’s time be- 
come his own— that was greater than all 
the high-sounding but abstract expres- 
sions that came out of the bourgeois 
revolutions. 

This is what Fanon brings to life for 
today in Marx by revealing the coward- 
ice of the articulate elite in contrast to 
the mass upsurgence, which he calls 
“an untidy affirmation of an original 
idea propounded as an absolute.” If 
Fanon makes one thing clear it is that 
this Particular dimension is reaching for 
something new “for humanity.” 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Oakland, Cal 
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EL SALVADOR’S 
PEACE 
ACCORD 


More than two months have passed 
since the cease-fire in El Salvador. The 
peace accords signify a great triumph by 
the Salvadoran progressive movement 
against three decades of successive dic- 
tatorships, armed to the teeth by their 
North American Godfathers. El Salva- 
dor is so small it’s difficult even to hide 
one’s thoughts. But by mixing and iden- 
tifying with the people, the guerrillas 
were able to hide and avoid defeat by 
the powerful army. 

Today the main difficulties involve 
forming a new national police force, 
which means finding alternatives to the 
National Guard and security police who 
were responsible for serious human 
rights violations. Also to be worked out 
are land ownership and agrarian re- 
form. The immediate future of the 
peace and demilitarization process de- 
pends on the outcome of these two key 
issues. The military elite has become an 
economic and political competitor for 
the bourgeoisie. But it is doubtful a mil- 
itary coup will occur since this military 
depends intimately on U.S. support. 
And even Washington has recognized 
the need for a compromise. 

Professor 

Mexico 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Contrasting Marxism and Philosophy. 

Karl Korsch and Westei 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist Humanism 

Editor’s note: In the month’s after the November, 
1982, publication of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
Raya Dunayevskaya continued to develop the new cate- 
gory she had created, “post-Marx Marxism as a pejora- 
tive. ” This letter, written Feb. 20, 1983 to Michael Con- 
nolly in response to his questions about her analysis of 
Karl Korsch ’s Marxism and Philosophy 1 (1923) nev- 
er edited for publication by Dunayevskaya. The text as 
presented here has been edited for typographical and 
grammatical errors and to make the letter more accessi- 
ble to the reader. The full, unedited text of the letter is 
included in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
#15357. 

Although the section of the new work (Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution) entitled “A 1980s View” makes clear that 
the challenge to post-Marx Marxists, beginning with 
Engels, includes so-called Western Marxists, I neverthe- 
less suddenly feel it necessary to make the latter refer- 
ence more explicit especially as it relates to Karl Korsch. 
Perhaps the fact that Kevin [Anderson] will go to Ger- 
many this spring is what made me think of Korsch’s 
homeland. Since, however, preparation for my lecture 
tour around all three works 2 this Marx centenary leaves 
me no time to work out a Political-Philosophic Letter, 
I’m using the form of this note to express my thoughts 
informally. 

IRONICALLY, ONE REASON I consider it nec- 
essary to expand the challenge to post-Marx Marxists by 
focusing on “Western Marxists” is that [Georg] Lukacs 
and Korsch— the very ones who did re-introduce the Di- 
alectic’s revolutionary nature as inseparable from actual 
revolutions, who did tightly relate [it to] the Second In- 
ternational’s reformism that ended in outright betrayal 
once World War I erupted— were nevertheless the very 
ones who, as revolutionaries, accepted Lenin’s revolu- 
tionary politics without ever relating it to his strictly 
philosophic re-organization. Why? Why had they never 
seen any significance in what Lenin achieved in 1914 [in 
relation to what] they had first worked out in 1919-23? 
How could the Great Divide in Marxism, created by 
Lenin at the outbreak of world war, be left at the politi- 
cal level without the search for Lenin’s return to the 
Hegelian dialectic “in and for itself’? 

Heretofore I had allowed Lukacs’ and Korsch’s disre- 
gard of Lenin’s deeper penetration of the dialectic and 
its todayness, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
Lenin’s philosophic ambivalance when it came to the 
question of organization— i.e., his concept of “the party 
to lead”— to rest in peace, as if so-called Western Marx- 
ists are entitled to some sort of special privileges. Now, 
with the completion of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
which could present the Marx oeuvre as a totality and 
take issue with true revolutionary giants— Lenin, Lux- 
emburg, Trotsky— most critically, all others who claim 
to be Marxists must likewise be measured against 
Marx’s Marxism, not Engelsianism.... 

The reason for focusing on Korsch is, precisely, be- 
cause so-called Western Marxism was the excuse (or 
reason, as you wish) that Jean-Paul Sartre and [Mau- 
rice] Merleau-Ponty used in the post-World War II peri- 
od. It is the excuse anthropologists globally still use 
when they want to escape Marxian methodology and 
concentrate on facts, facts, facts. It is the todayness of 
the past debates that have sent me back to re-reading 
Korsch. In reading now the Korsch reference to Hegel 
in Philosophy and Revolution, 3 I became very con- 
scious of the fact that he had allowed for altogether too 
many qualifications of the Hegelian Dialectic as he kept 
repeating, over and over again, materialism, material- 
ism, materialism. 

IN MY VIEW, to skip over the dialectics of an actu- 
al new Great Divide in Marxism that Lenin’s Philo- 
sophic Notebooks had created at the outbreak of World 
War I, by saying: “But Lukacs and Korsch didn’t know 
of Lenin’s Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic, since 
he kept it private when they did their grappling with 
the Hegelian dialectic in the specific milieu of German 
Marxism,” is a way of viewing chronology as facticity 
rather [than as] dialectical sequence. The proof of that 
can be seen in the fact that in all the years since the 
publication of Lenin’s 1914 Philosophic Notebooks 
they still didn’t dig deep into that Great Divide. 

It is true that they didn’t know, when they were de- 
veloping their view on the imperativeness of a revolu- 
tionary return to the Hegelian dialectic in 1919 to 1923, 
that Lenin had already achieved a much deeper and 
more comprehensive review of the dialectic with his Ab- 
stract in 1914. But they did know of the popular 1922 
letter Lenin had addressed to the editors of a new jour- 
nal, Under the Banner of Marxism, which called for 
“a systematic study of the Hegelian dialectic from a ma- 
terialist standpoint.” Indeed, Korsch used that specific 
quotation as frontispiece of his Marxism and Philoso- 
phy without ever sensing any philosophic discontinuity 
between the Lenin of 1908, who had given the green 
light to vulgar materialism with his Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism, and the Lenin of 1914-23, who had 
produced the dialectical Abstract of Hegel’s Logic.* 

The truth is that they kept treating two very different 
works— Materialism and Empirio-Criticism and the 
Abstract— as if they were one and the same continuous 
wdrk ^vpb After ,thp Tattei; ppjbhcglly known, Jnstead 


of digging deep into the philosophic Great Divide, they 
proceeded narrowly on their own way and accepted the 
politics of “Leninism.” Thereby they did nothing to 
close the great philosophic void which resulted after 
Lenin’s death, even as it became the characteristic [of] 
post-Marx Marxism with the death of Karl Marx. No- 
where is that clearer [than] in their revolutionary em- 
brace of Lenin’s great work State and Revolution 
—which, however, didn’t work out the dialectics of the 
party from its 1902-03 vanguardist concept. (The fact 
that Party is never mentioned in that work, though it is 
so great a re-creation of Marx’s Critique of the Gotha 



Karl Korsch 

Program, I’ll deal with later.) 

As you know I was nevertheless anxious enough [in 
Philosophy and Revolution] to give Korsch credit for 
re-establishing the revolutionary nature of the Hegelian 
dialectic to reproduce Korsch’s way of quoting Hegel’s 
formulation that “revolution was lodged and expressed 
as if in the very form of their thought.” I stressed espe- 
cially Korsch’s calling attention to the fact that this use 
of revolution was by no means left only in the sphere of 
thought, but was held to be “an objective component of 
the total social process of a real revolution” (p.41). 

Clearly, it is not out of any concern for firstedness 
that I wish to set the record straight. The necessity for 
correcting the factual arises, not from facticity, but 
from the ambience of the dialectic. If we are not to nar- 
row the dialectic either only to the objective, or only to 
the subjective, the attitude to chronology cannot, must 
not, be reduced to facticity. When all is said and done, it 
is the objectivity of that historic momentous event of a 
world war and the collapse of established Marxism 
which compelled the militant materialist, Lenin, to turn 
to the “subjective,” the “idealist” Hegel. 

Marx’s Marxism was rooted therein not only as “ori- 
gin,” but as continuous dialectic which spells out “re- 
turn" [to Hegel], re-creation as the imperative need for 
a new relationship of theory t o pract ice. 

THE RELATIONS OF THEORY to practice, of 
subject to object, so preoccupied Marx from the very 
first that he no sooner completed the 1844 Economic- 
Philosophic Manuscripts than he followed it up with 
the 11 Theses on Feuerbach, the first of which reads: 

“The chief defect of all previous materialism (includ- 
ing Feuerbach) is that the object, actuality, sensuous- 
ness, is conceived only in the form of the object or per- 
ception, but not as sensuous human activity, praxis, not 
subjectively. Hence, in opposition to materialism the ac- 
tive side was developed by idealism... Feuerbach wants 
sensuous objects actually different from thought objects’ 
but he does not comprehend human activity itself as ob- 
jective... Consequently he does not comprehend the sig- 
nificance of ‘revolutionary,’ of ‘practical-critical’ activi- 
ty.” 

Korsch, on the other hand, far from seeing that Marx 
credited, not materialism, but “idealism,” i.e., Hegelian 
dialectic, with the development of the “active” aspect of 
subjectivity— human activity having undergone a deeper 
development than from individual to social, praxis— re- 
duces ideas to hardly more than the mirror image of the 
materialist underpinning, a 1:1 relationship of objective 
to subjective. This gets further qualified by focusing on 
the “similarity” between Hegelian and Kantian dialectic 
and other German idealists. Thus, he no sooner quotes 
Hegel on the “revolution lodged in the very form of 
thought” but not restricted to thought, than he foot- 
notes it with a lengthy reference to Kant’s “Conflict of 
the Faculties”: “The revolution of an intellectually gift- 
ed people, such as the one we are witnessing today, 
arouses all onlookers (who are not themselves directly 
involved) to sympathize with it in a way that approach- 
es enthusiasm” (p.41). 

Korsch has a peculiar way of describing the life/death 
of German idealism: “Instead of making an exit, classi- 
cal German philosophy— the ideological expression of 
the revolutionary movement of the bourgeoisie— made a 
transition to a new science which henceforward ap- 
peared ifc the ideas fS the general expression 


of the revolutionary movement of the proletariat, the 
theory of ‘scientific socialism’ first founded and formu- 
lated by Marx and Engels in the 1840s” (p.44). 

As we see, the qualifications Korsch introduced into 
the Hegelian dialectic also were extended to the Marx- 
ian. To Korsch, “the emergence of Marxist theory is, in 
Hegelian-Mandan terms, only the ‘other side’ of the 
emergence of the real proletarian movement; it is both 
sides together that comprise the concrete totality of the 
historical process” (p.45). 

Marx’s Marxism, far from being only the “other side” 
of the proletarian movement, is a whole new continent 
of thought and of revolution in which “totality” does 
not stop as a mere sum of its parts. The core of the dia- 
lectic**— the transformation of reality— doesn’t stop at 
any one period. Marx’s Marxism, his Promethean vision, 
produced ever new moments which the “western Marx- 
ists” failed to work out for their epoch. 

Where Lenin, in his return to the Hegelian dialectic, 
[writes,] “Cognition not only reflects the world but cre- 
ates it,” 4 Korsch keeps quoting over and over again 
from [Engels’] Anti-Duhring and Ludwig Feuerbach 
and the End of Classical German Philosophy as if 
they were Marx’s works, and thus falls headlong into 
F.ng elsian “positive science.” This leads Korsch to be- 
come defensive on the question of philosophy and Marx- 
ism. Despite his total break with the German Social de- 
mocracy and despite his magnificent connection of the 
second International’s reformism with its neglect of phi- 
losophy and the theory of revolution, he holds that it is 
true that it appears that “Marxism itself is at once 
superceded and annihilated as a philosophical ob- 
ject” (p.47). 

AS IF THAT WERE not enough of an 
Engelsianism,*** he once again quotes Anti-Duhring as 
if that were by Marx himself: “That which survives in- 
dependently of all earlier philosophies is the science of 
thought and its laws— formal logic and dialectics. Every- 
thing else is subsumed in the positive science of nature 
and history” (p.50). 

Having reduced the dialectic to “science” and history 
to historicism, Korsch makes it impossible to grapple 
with Marx’s dialectics— the transformation of historic 
narrative into historic reason. No wonder that even 
when he is at his most creative in revealing the relation- 
ship between the Second International's reformism and 
its neglect of the dialectics of revolution— the need, not 
to “take over” the state, but for its abolition— Korsch 
sees and accepts Lenin’s Great Divide only politically. 
He praises highly Lenin’s State and Revolution, which 
had re-created Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program, 
and the Paris Commune as “really no longer a state,” 
but since he hasn’t philosophically worked through 
the great Divide, he hardly can re-create it for his ep- 
och. Nor [can he] see that Lenin himself had stopped 
there on the eve of revolution, not on [the question 
of] what happens after the conquest of power. So blind 
is he to that turning point where the dialectic, far from 
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.enin’s Philosophic Notebooks 


Marxism: recreation or dilution of Marx’s Marxism? 


being a question of revolution vs. reformism, would be- 
come [a question of] confronting the most horrifying of 
5 all problems— the counter-revolution arising from with- 
in the revolution itself— that he sinks into stagifying 
Marx’s Marxism. 

Korsch’s practice of a 1:1 relation of subjective to ob- 
jective has him divide Marx’s development into three pe- 
riods, with the first being the high point, 1843-48. Once 
the 1848 revolution is defeated, it is all one long retro- 
gression which he subdivides into two. [The first subdi- 
vision is] 1848-64, which he begs off from analyzing, 
since Marx so “masterfully,” in his “Inaugural Address 
of 1864” to the First International, described as the 
“period of feverish industrial activity, moral degenera- 
tion and political reaction” (p.56). Here is how Korsch 
continues with the [next subdivision] of that second pe- 
riod: 

“Hence, the second period may be said to last approx- 
imately to the end of the century, leaving out all the 
less important divisions (the foundation and collapse of 
the First International; the interlude of the Commune; 
the struggle between Marxists and Lassalleans; the 
Anti-socialist laws in Germany; trade unions; the found- 
ing of the Second International). The third phase ex- 
tends from the start of this century to the present and 
, into an indefinite future” (pp.56-57). 

The logic of this illogical stagifying of Marx’s develop- 
ment reduces Marx’s universal of the Paris Commune 
to a mere interlude.... 

It takes a lot of excavating to disclose Korsch’s type of 
Kantian dialectics at the veiy point when, politically, he 
has the deepest dialectical penetration in his rejection of 
the Second International’s theoretical neglect of Marx’s 
Critique of the Gotha Program and acceptance of Len- 
in’s State and Revolution— especially when at that 
point we need to confront Lenin’s philosophical ambiva- 
lence in having stopped without tackling the dialectic of 
the Party, and thus leaving untouched the 1902-03 
vanguardist concept of the party. 

I 

BUT LEAVE IT to Korsch to come to our aid, first 
by focusing on Lenin’s P.S. [to State and Revolution], 
as if that were the climax to the revolutionary analysis. 
That is to say, where Lenin admits he had to stop his 
theoretical expose on state and revolution before he had 
a chance to dig into actual revolutions, either 1905 or 
! 1917, Korsch stops also his analysis, though no revolu- 
tion is knocking at his door. Lenin, of course, was most 
happy about that “interruption:” “It’s more pleasant 
f and useful to go through ‘the experience of revolution’ 
than to write about it.” So, in 1923, we have yet to ap- 
proach the problem: what happens after the conquest 
of power? 

Secondly, in turning to Marx’s Critique of the Gotha 
Program, Korsch still has not a word to say on the 
question of organization, though he is rapturous in 
praise of Marx’s Critique, both in the original 1923 edi- 
tion of Marxism and Philosophy and in its 1930 re- 
print with a new introduction, as well as his special in- 
troduction that he had written to the Critique itself. 
But isn’t that, that precisely, the overriding ques- 
tion— the relationship of theory to organization? Wasn’t 
[that Critique written as “Marginal Notes” to a Party’s 
program? Wasn’t it sent to a leader (Bracke) in the par- 
ties about to be united? And wasn’t that sent simultane- 
ously with the French edition of Capital, Vol. I, in the 
[very period in which Marx was plunging into a study cf 
[the Russian ancient peasant commune, which disclosed 
!such “new moments” in Marx’s development as to leave 
[a trail even for our period of the 1980s? 

O.K, let’s begin at the beginning of the adventures of 
the Critique, written in 1875. The German Workers 
Party proceeded on its merry way without so much as 
publishing Marx’s Critique, much less making that the 
foundation for the Parly. Fifteen years later, when Eng- 
els finally compelled the new German Social Democracy 
to publish the Critique in 1891, it was clear that 
“knowing” the Critique had as little impact as not 
knowing it— just as, in Korsch’s period, no new ground 
had been created by “knowing” instead of not knowing 
Lenin’s 1914 breakthrough on the Hegelian dialectic. 

Just as considering Marx and Engels as one led, at 
best, to muddying up Marx’s Marxism even when no re- 
visionism was involved, as with Engels, so not seeing 
Lenin’s Great Divide philosophically resulted, at one 
and the same time, in the dilution of Marx’s Marxism 
and in losing the dialectical sequence for the new prob- 
lems after the death of Lenin. Put simply, the challenge 
to post-Marx Marxists is needed, not just to clear up the 
debris left by Engels’ interpretation of what were the 
Marx “bequests,” but to be informed by Marx’s new 
continent of thought and revolution, neither of which 
is separable from the other. 

Correctly— as Luxemburg did magnificently— to reject 
the very first revisionist call for the “removal of the dia- 
lectical scaffolding” from Marxism, without concretizing 
md deepening the dialectic for one’s own age, creates a 
jap. That the historic continuity with Marx seemed to 
lave ended with the 1848 revolution, rather than [be- 
ng] extended to the 1850 Address [to the Communist 
jeague] on “revolution in permanence,” first emerged 
n the 1905 [Russian] Revolution. By 1907, when the 
ntemational’s Congress didn’t even put that Revolu- 
ion on the agenda, [it] signified, as I expressed it in 
darxism and Freedom’s Chapter 'IX, “The Beginning 
>f the End of the Second International.” 5 You have ev- 
iry right to call attention to the fact that that clarifica- 


tion was achieved with eyes of 1957. It certainly is true 
that the combination of hindsight and the fact that, 
with the eruption of the Hungarian Revolution, came 
also the placing on the historic stage of Marx’s 1844 
Humanist essays, could not but reopen the relationship 
of philosophy to revolution. But why then did Lenin’s 



return to the Hegelian dialectic in 1914 lead post-Marx 
“Western Marxists” to skip that new ground from 
which to take off? 


TO SUM UP BRIEFLY (I hope I’ll get time to de- 
velop this more after my lecture tour around our trilogy 
of revolution), what remains of the essence is, at one 
and the same time, to relate historic continuity— the re- 
turn to Marx’s Marxism as a re-creation— to the discon- 
tinuity of the ages, and with it, to be able to meet the 
new challenges. As a precondition for that, I hold it im- 
perative to reconsider post-Marx Marxism, measure it 
against Marx’s Marxism and, far from skipping what 
had been created by Lenin’s Great Divide philosophical- 
ly, to take off from that. 

What a re-reading of Karl Korsch’s Marxism and 
Philosophy has illuminated is that the Dialectic needs 
extension to the dialectics of the Party. [That] which 
Marx had charted in the Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram— and which even Lenin, who so freshly re-created 
[it] on the question of the need to abolish the state, and, 
with the revolution, proceed to a new form of power 
that is “no longer a state,” didn’t have time dialectically 
to extend to what happens after, though he certainly 
did leave us jumping off points— must be worked out by 
this age. 

A first step toward that task is to make sure that not 
only is there no division between philosophy and revolu- 
tion, but also none between philosophy and organiza- 
tion. Concretely that demands the relationship of Or- 
ganization to Marx’s theory of “revolution in perma- 
nence.” It is with that in mind that I entitled the penul- 
timate chapter of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, “The Phi- 
losopher of Permanent Revolution Creates New Ground 
for Organization.” It is only then that the final chapter 
on Marx’s “new moments,” including his Ethnological 
Notebooks and our age’s Third World, disclosed the 


trail to the 1980s. That doesn’t mean we have the an- 
swer all signed and sealed. It does mean that working 
this out demands a challenge to post-Marx Marxists. 


Footnotes by Raya Dunayevskaya: 

* For that matter there was no change in that false attitude 
when the 1914 Philosophic Notebooks were finally pub- 
lished. Nor was that failure to recognize the Great Divide due 
only to political capitulation to Stalinism. No, it was much, 
much deeper. Lukacs, who did finally begin making many ref- 
erences to [Lenin’s] Abstract [of Hegel’s Science of Logic], 
made these with so false a consciousness that he paired Lenin 
with Stalin as an original philosopher, so that both became cre- 
ators of “Marxism in the age of imperialism.” 

**On that score Lukacs is, at least in 1919-23, more profound- 
ly dialectical: “To be clear about the function of theory is also 
to understand its own basis, i.e., the dialectical method. This 
point is absolutely crucial, and because it has been overlooked 
much confusion has been introduced into discussions of dialec- 
tics. Engels’ arguments in the Anti-Duhring decisively influ- 
enced the later life of the theory. However we regard them, 
whether we grant them classical status or whether we criticize 
them, deem them to be incomplete or even flawed, we must 
still agree that this aspect is nowhere treated in them. That is 
to say, he contrasts the ways in which the concepts are formed 
in dialectics as opposed to ‘metaphysics’; he stresses the fact 
that in dialectics the definite contours of concepts (and the ob- 
jects they represent) are dissolved. Dialectics, he argues, is a 
continuous process of transition from one definition into the 
other. In consequence a one-sided and rigid causality must be 
replaced by interaction. But he does not even mention the most 
vital interaction, namely the dialectical relation between 
subject and object in the historical process, let alone give 
it the prominence it deserves. Yet without this factor dialectics 
ceases to be revolutionary, despite attempts (illusoiy in the last 
analysis) to retain ‘fluid concepts.’ For ft implies a failure to 
recognize that in all metaphysics the object remains untouched 
and unaltered so that thought remains contemplative and fails 
to become practical; while for the dialectical method the central 
problem is to change reality.” (Georg Lukacs, History and 
Class Consciousness. Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press, 1971, 
p.3.) 

*** Korsch never followed through with the strict Hegelianism 
of the one critique he allowed himself of Engels’ “self-criti- 
cism” “in an incorrect and undialectical way” (pp. 78-79): “In 
Hegel’s terms, he retreats from the height of the concept to its 
threshold, to the categories of reacting and mutual interaction, 
etc.” [The reference is to para. 156 of Hegel’s Logic in the En- 
cyclopedia of Philosophical Sciences.] 

Footnotes by editor: 

1. Karl Korsch, Marxism and Philosophy, translated by 
Fred Halliday (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1970). All 
page references in the text are to this edition. 

2. Dunayevskaya’s 1983 lecture tour for the Marx centenary 
projected her “trilogy of revolution”: Marxism and Free- 
dom; Philosophy and Revolution; and Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion. 

3. Raya Dunayevskaya, Philosophy and Revolution (New 
York: Delacorte Press, 1973), p. 294, note 15. 

4. V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38 (Moscow: Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1963), p. 212. 

5. Raya Dunayevskaya, Marxism and Freedom (New York: 
Bookman, 1957). 
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We invite you to participate in 
Rediscovering Marx’s Marxism for Today 

A Series of Six Classes on 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 


An Unprecedented contradiction confronts the 
struggle for freedom today. On the one hand, the 
long-overdue collapse of state-capitalist totalitarian- 
ism calling itself Communism in Russia and East 
Europe has not only proven its bankruptcy, but has 
also helped direct the spotlight on the socio-eco- 
nomic morass within the countries of the industri- 
ally developed West, which is experiencing its most 
prolonged economic crisis since the Great Depres- 
sion. Yet at the same time, we are also witnessing a 
near total breakdown in the effort to articulate a 



concept of freedom that speaks to the realities of 
our time on the part of the Left. This contradictory 
situation has made it imperative to turn to philoso- 
phy, to a body of ideas that can help answer the 
question, “how to begin anew?’’ This class series 
represents an effort to concretize this by exploring 
the work by Raya Dunayevskaya which rounded out 
Marxist-Humanism as a body of ideas— Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philos- 
ophy of Revolution — inseparable from The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism. 


• Class 1: Marxist-Humanism’s Challenge to All Post-Marx Marxists: from 
Luxemburg and Lenin to Today's Women's Liberation Movement 

• Class 2: Marx’s Transformation of Hegel’s Revolution in Philosophy into a 
Philosophy of Revolution (1841-48) 

• Class 3: Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crises 

• Class 4: Spontaneity, Organization, and Philosophy 

• Class 5: A 1990s View of Marx’s Last Decade: New Perspectives on Dialectics, 
Non-western Societies, and Man/Woman Relations 

• Class 6: An Overview of the Entire Work: Its Urgency for Working Out the 
“untrodden path” of Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy 


These classes will be held in Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, San Francisco-Bay Area. Please 
contact the local nearest you in directory, page 10, 


for dates and time, plus reading syllabus. All classes 
are free. A full discussion will follow each presenta- 
tion. 
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What is Mexico’s future in face of New World Order? 


(continued from page 1) 

agreement between Mexico, the U.S. and Canada. Our 
conversations were with workers from Sealed Power, a 
U.S.-owned company that closed a plant in the U.S. and 
opened one in Mexico. The workers were members of an 
independent trade union, FAT (Frente Autentico del 
Trabajo— The True Labor Front). We began our discus- 
sion by sharing with Mexican workers the voices of 
three U.S. workers who had written on the conditions of 
U.S. labor in the pages of News & Letters. 

The response of the Mexican workers was exciting. 
One young worker spoke of the relation between U.S. 
and Mexican workers: “I’d like more communication 
with these three workers. I never thought in a devel- 
oped country like the U.S. there ’d be these kinds of con- 
ditions. Their situation is very similar to ours. We hear 
that the salaries in the U.S. are great but we see it’s not 
true. The workers are human beings who can think and 
yet we are not allowed to study to get a better position. 

“We have TV to convince us to accept the way things 
are, but as union workers we are conscious of how im- 
portant it is to have an organization. But other workers 
without unions either sleep from being too tired or 
working all day. They don’t have time to think. In Can- 
ada, Mexico and the United States we as workers need 
to be more serious about study.” 

Another Sealed Power worker wanted us to communi- 
cate his thoughts to workers in the U.S.: “Tell your 
comrades what it’s like to live like us. This is why the 
U.S. and Canada want to come here— because it’s so 
cheap. We have so many houses without water, without 
light, without plumbing. We are told in the papers, the 
TV and the radio that we’re going to rise to the level of 
the U.S., but we know this is a big lie.” 

THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 

We found the same desire to communicate with activ- 
ists in the United States among women’s groups. There 
are many women’s organizations in Mexico, including 
groups of urban poor women and organizations of wom- 
en refugees from other countries in Latin America. One 
of the groups we had a chance to speak with was called 
Mujeres para el Dialogo (Women for Dialogue). Women 
in this organization go to different locations, particular- 
ly where poor women work, to do workshops on domes- 
tic violence, health care, education, childbirth and sexu- 
ality. They have a library with many resources on wom- 
en and issue a quarterly bulletin called Companeras. 

In our dialogue with these women we had a chance to 
present Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion, which has been published in Mexico. We spoke on 
chapter 8, “The Unique and Unfinished Tasks of To- 

! A return to Argentina | 

New York, N. Y. — We spent our first days in Bue- 
nos Aires talking with people in leftist bookstores in or- 
der to feel out the political climate. After a short period 
of enthusiasm once “democracy” returned to Argentina, 
a sense of emptiness has taken possession of our daily 
life. A kind of smog has covered us and has left us un- 
able to imagine how to open a new path that allows us 
to overcome the profound crisis in thought— a crisis 
which the Right is taking advantage of. 

The Left has not known how to respond to this crisis. 
It limits itself to reacting to the ideas of the Right with- 
out offering new ones. 

We asked for literature by and on Silvio Frondizi and 
were laughed at in disbelief that somebody can ask for 
such books in these retrogressive times! The only way 
to get hold of any copies of his books is through person- 
al, not even university, libraries. It is very sad how, af- 
ter living the horrors of so many dictatorships, the 
“memory” of our own people was killed. 

We spoke to an old friend who works for the city’s 
newly implemented programs for women— including do- 
mestic violence, pregnancy and housing. Given that re- 
sources are scarce, many recognize that there is much 
more to do. Unless one looks very carefully, there is an 
appearance of no activity in the women’s movement; it’s 
all kind of underground. Only the middle/upper-class 
women feel there is no need for emancipation. 

We had the opportunity to visit the headquarters of 
the Argentine Homosexual Community (CHA), which is 
an underground organization due to the status lesbian 
and gay people suffer in this country and how they are 
perceived by the general public through a very reaction- 
ary campaign from the neo-liberal government to the 
Catholic Church. It was sad to see the lack of support 
they receive although their enthusiasm toward a more 
human society was impressive. 

It was difficult to accept the disintegration of the la- 
bor movement due to the orthodox economic policies im- 
posed by the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank through the puppet government of Menem, 
who is doing his best to be allied with the U.S., especial- 
ly when we know and have lived the struggles of one of 
the largest labor movements in Latin America. 

The feeling of general emptiness we found, especially 
among the youth, makes us realize the necessity to 
work put the projection of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marx- 
ist-Humanism through a fluid dialogue with our com- 
rades ip the. south, . . , —Marina .and Carlos 
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day’s Women’s Liberation Movement.” In this chapter 
Dunayevskaya singled out that the uniqueness and high 
point of the Women’s Liberation Movement was that it 
emerged from within the Left, critiquing it from the 
Left, when women refused to wait until “after the revo- 
lution” to work out new human relations. The unfin- 
ished nature of the movement was shown when many 
women dismissed Marx simply because he was a man or 
accepted the views of post-Marx Marxists and did not 
work out his new Humanism. 


During the discussion one of the members of the 



Women for Dialogue responded to the presentation 
by saying she saw their job as getting women “to 
think of themselves not merely as objects but sub- 
jects as well — not just victims but alternative voices 
of what could be.” 

She then continued: “Many women’s liberation theo- 
rists talk about finding our own space, but for what? 
With all this talk about democracy today, what is de- 
mocracy in a Third World country if the conditions of 
poverty remain? There are many contradictions within 
Latin America. 

“The governments with all their talk are creating a 
very fine thread by which they are attempting to grab 
all the movements and destroy them. There is a certain 
type of similarity between the ideology of the United 
States government and that of Latin America today.” 
STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 

While we were in Mexico there was a large protest 
against an attempt at UNAM, for the first time in its 
history, to begin charging students for their higher edu- 
cation, which has always been free. Several thousand 
students marched and rallied. We had a chance to meet 
with many students at presentations we gave at UNAM. 
At our talks there were two questions which the stu- 
dents returned to again and again: 1) What was our 
view of the collapse of the Soviet Union? and 2) What 
was our view of Cuba? 

The students’ continuous return to the question of 
the collapse of the Soviet Union gave us a feel for 
the pull that state-capitalism calling itself Commu- 
nism has had in Third World countries as an alter- 
native to the hegemony of the United States. Today, 
with the collapse of “established Communism,” 
there is an openness to discuss the vast gulf that 
separates Marxism and state-capitalism calling itself 
Communism, and thus we had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the Marxist-Humanist theory of state-capital- 
ism developed by Dunayevskaya. 

While Marxism may be “antiquated” for some intel- 
lectuals— including government pressure to change the 
curriculum at the university where, in the economics 
department, students regularly study Marx’s Capital 
for several courses— we found among many students 
who came to our talks an interest in rediscovering 
Marx’s Marxism as a Humanism, as well as a desire to 
explore the relationship of Marx to Hegel. 

This is not to say that there were no contradictions 
among the radical students and other activists. Take the 
question of Cuba. We spoke of News and Letters Com- 
mittees’ opposition to U.S. imperialism’s attempt to de- 
stroy the Cuban Revolution over the last 30 years. But 
we also spoke about the internal transformation of that 
revolution, away from the new beginning it had meant 
for Latin America. While some were attracted to our po- 
sition, others felt that there should be no criticism of 
Cuba, even from the Left. 

That such a position can lead one to the narrowest 
form of anti-imperialism could be seen in a march and 
rally we attended that demanded “oil for Cuba.” At the 
rally, in addition to supporting Cuba against U.S. impe- 
rialism, some wanted to combine that with support of 
Saddam Hussein as well. One man held up a two-sided 
sign. One side read, “Long Live Castro. Long Live the 
Poor of the World.” The other side read, “Long Live 
Hussein. Death to U.S. Imperialism.” 

THE INTERMINABLE CONQUEST, 1492-1992 

Our trip to Mexico took place on the 500th anniversa- 
ry of Columbus’ voyage to the New World. Within Mexi- 
co, and all Latin America, there is an ongoing debate on 
the meaning of that event, including even the language 
describing Columbus’ voyage. Where the official celebra- 
tions speak of Columbus’ “encounter” with the New 
World, coalitions of activists see not an encounter, but a 
conquest. Indeed! they call it f “The jnterminaMe/-Cpn- 


quest, 1492-1992,” and ask, “What is there to cele- 
brate?” Counter-demonstrations, meetings and protests 
have been organized. Books and articles discussing the 
meaning of the Conquest have been coming off the 
press. Many of these discussions and protests refuse to 
separate the Conquest from the deep resistance— a 
search for identity and emancipation in Latin America. 
These discussions and protests have become an impor- 
tant focal point not alone for finding the historical 
meaning of the Conquest, but a part of the search for 
full human liberation in Latin America today. 

However, under the impact of today’s changed world, 
one crucial ground for discussion has been left aside: 
the relationship of Marx to the Third World. Whether 
one takes up Marx’s writings on so-called primitive ac- 
cumulation and its relation to capitalist accumulation, 
and see both as a dimension of the interminable Con- 
quest, or takes up Marx’s continuous search for new 
subjects of revolution in non-capitalist lands, as seen in 
the work of his last decade in his Ethnological Note- 
books and in his writings on the Russian peasant com- 
mune, Marx had much to say on the meaning of the 
Conquest, as well as the resistance and the Idea of free- 
dom as the driving forces for liberation. It was for this 
reason that one of the presentations we gave in Mexico 
had as its central theme, “The Interminable Conquest 
vs. Maine’s Revolution in Permanence.” 

To visit Mexico today is to be in a country with pro- 
found dualities. It is a country whose full human poten- 
tiality is continuously being diverted in order to produce 
for a world market. As one of the workers at Sealed 
Power expressed it, “The necessity is production, the 
workers don’t have anything to do with this ded- 
sion...This is classic capitalism.” 

At the same time one can experience the deesfi resist- 
ance to this interminable Conquest in the actid%.| and 
thoughts of workers, women and youth. The most exdt- 
ing dim ensi on of our trip was to find activist-thinkers in 
Mexico who wanted to share their ideas with us and to 
explore the Idea of freedom embodied in Marx’s revolu- 
tion in permanence and in Dunayevskaya’s Marxist-Hu- 
m aniam. The creation of a philosophy of liberation on 
Latin American soil can help give the action of resist- 
ance a direction. It is part of a pathway that ends the 
interminable Conquest and reaches for full human 
emancipation on the Latin American continent. 

1 Eyewitness report from Iran | 

Tehren, Iran— Life in Iran has become like a race. 
Its organizers are the rulers and its participants are the 
masses of the people. The race is about survival, not 
about living. 

The rate of inflation is so high that people cannot live 
on their incomes. People say we earn rials (the Iranian 
currency) and we spend in dollars (each dollar is about 
1,440 rials). Rent for a two-bedroom apartment is be- 
tween 100,000 and 500,000 rials while the monthly sal- 
ary of the average employee is between 100,000 and 
200,000 rials. Meat costs 5,000 rials per kilogram. And 
people have to wait in line all night to buy meat at a 
less expensive price. 

The government of the Islamic Republic is now mak- 
ing people pay tuition for sending their children to for- 
merly public elementary and high schools. At the uni- 
versities, about 30% to 50% of the students who are al- 
lowed to get in are from the families of the Pasdaran 
(government goon squads) or war martyrs. Hundreds of 
thousands of other high school graduates have to com- 
pete with each other to enter the universities. They can 
only get in if they are among the few who passed the 
entrance exams and if their political views are accept- 
able to the regime. 

Most people have to have two or three jobs or work 
many hours of overtime to eke out a living. A pharma- 
ceutical worker told me: “I go to work early in the 
morning. Then at the end of my shift at 4 p.m., I work 
overtime until 10 p.m. to pay for my family’s food and 
rent. I either have to work overtime or steal drugs and 
sell them in the open market.” 

A strike has been going on among oil workers who are 
demanding better pay and working conditions. The gov- 
ernment has been suppressing news about this strike. 
But people know it is going on because it has led to long 
lines for gasoline. 

The situation of women as second-class citizens is un- 
believable. Women continue to be beaten and attacked 
and reprimanded on the streets because some of their 
hair is showing under their veil. Buses continue to be 
segregated and women are forced to sit in the back. One 
woman told me that for eight years she has been trying 
to get a divorce from her husband, who married her 
without telling her that he had another wife. She has 
long ago left his house. But he continues to punish her 
and does not divorce her. 

In Iran the masses of people are mostly political but 
they do not trust either the ruling regime or the politi- 
cal opposition groups. The question that masses of peo- 
ple pose isn’t about who to revolt against but rather 
what will revolution substitute for the present condi- 
tions. It seems that political opposition groups are not 
aware of this important question. 

It is the failure of the Left to develop a revolutionary 
alternative that has forced some of the masses to fas- 
cism. What is clear is that masses of people aren’t satis- 
fied with their conditions, but the question of how to 
overcome these conditions is the question that confronts 
all human beings who care about other human beings. 
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| Biack/Red View 

by John Alan 

Today thousands of poor Black youth are identifying 
with Malcolm X. Everywhere they’re wearing t-shirts 
and jackets with Malcolm’s image. Some have gone so 
far as to say that this “revival” of Malcolm in the con- 
sciousness of this generation could be the birth of a new 
period of radicalism among the youth. 

There is no doubt that Malcolm X is a popular figure 
around which many Black youth have gathered as an al- 
ternative to the alienating conditions of permanent pov- 
erty, racism and the continuing dissolution of life in the 
Black communities of this country. This has been the 
never-ending story of their lives. They’re literally the 
generation of Black youth to experience directly the con- 
sequences of the unfinished nature of the Black revolu- 
tion of the 1960s, and this is happening at a moment 
when U.S. capitalism is enmeshed in an ongoing eco- 
nomic crisis with world-wide dimensions. 

African American youth know that the present society 
has no real solutions to racism and poverty. When they 
reflect both upon Malcolm X and the objective condi- 
tions of their own lives, they’re setting up conditions for 
its negation, because the image they have of Malcolm is 
one of a militant, uncompromising opponent of Ameri- 
can racist society. 

However, it would be wrong to claim that this current 
identification with Malcolm X is a prelude to a sponta- 
neous birth of a new radical youth movement. This 
would be pure speculation. A movement is a process 
which needs to find its own subjectivity, i.e., its self-con- 
sciousness, to affirm its ability to mediate existing socie- 
ty. To put it another way, in the words of Raya 
Dunayevskaya: “No new stage of cognition is born out 
of thin air. It can be bom only out of praxis.. .when the 
movement has disclosed also its quest for universal- 
ity...” (Philosophy and Revolution, pp. 265-66.) 

In Philosophy and Revolution Raya Dunayevskaya 
finds the origin of the 1960s Black and youth move- 
ments and even Malcolm X’s “new revolutionary uni- 

I Chevron Toxic Racism I 

Richmond, Cal.— On Dec. 5, 1991, Chevron re- 
leased 40-100 tons of metal-laced toxic dust into the air. 
This brings to eight the number of “accidents” at Chev- 
ron’s Richmond refinery in the last five months. The 
residents of Richmond, who are mostly working-class 
Black, Latino and Asian people, have been suffering 
with a number of illnesses since the spill. Despite the 
reporting of widespread effects over a large portion of 
the population, Chevron continues to deny responsibili- 
ty. Below we print the stories of people we met at the 
“March on Chevron: Speak Out Against Toxic Assaults 
on Richmond Neighborhoods” held March 14, sponsored 

by the West County Toxics Coalition. 

* * * 

When the spill happened I didn’t see the cloud of 
dust, but I saw it on the news. They showed the work- 
ers running out of the refinery, and when they got out- 
side they hit the ground and passed out. After that inci- 
dent I began really bad headaches and problems breath- 
ing. I felt like I was dying. I went to the hospital and 
they told me I had bronchitis and sent me home. I often 
felt dizzy, and even passed out right in the hospital. 

It wasn’t until a friend who works with West County 
Toxics Coalition showed me a list of symptoms people 
were having since the spill that I realized what was 
wrong with me. I had every single symptom on that list! 

My husband has been having to drive me around to 
the doctors and it has been very difficult for him to con- 
centrate on finding work. Even he has been coughing up 
brown phlegm. We saw a lot of dust in the playground 
at our children’s school and we think it’s from the spill. 
We’re afraid that now with all the rain, all this dust is 
just going into our drinking water. 

We moved here to California six months ago to make 
our lives better. It a been difficult to find work and 
we have had problems getting public aid. Now Chevron 
has made us sick, and all so they can make more profit 
and have more power over the people. I would like 
Chevron to clean up their act and to compensate people 
for what they have suffered. I’m going to keep going to 
any rallies that happen until justice is done. 

— Black woman 
San Pablo, Cal. 

* * * 

I didn’t know that Chevron released those chemicals 
that day. All I knew is that I started having problems 
breathing. I sent my daughter to the drugstore to get a 
prescription for asthma which usually works. But this 
time it didn’t; I had to get a stronger prescription. No 
one told us that there had been an accident, not the 
company, not the city, not even my doctor. Later on, af- 
ter it rained, you could see the yellow dust all over. It 
wasn’t pollen as Chevron was trying to say. 

My husband worked at the Chevron refinery. He died 
last year of cancer after working there for 15 years. The 
chemicals he worked with may have been responsible. 

I’ve never been in a demonstration before, and never 
one against what Chevron is doing. I wondered why so 
many police were out there on their side, especially for a 
peaceful demonstration. I grew up and lived in Rich- 
mond all my life and had respiratory illnesses all that 
time. All the smells and gases that came out of the 
Chevron refinery we used to think of as a way of life. 
But now we’re beginning to think about it differently. 

— Black woman 

’ ' Richmond, Cal. 


The Meaning of Malcolm X today 


versa!” in the self-activity, self-organization and self-de- 
velopment of the Black masses. In this praxis she 
grounds both theory and philosophy to the extent that 
she sees Black “subjectivity.” “Whether or not con- 
sciously related to the Hegelian concept— ‘the transcen- 
dence of the opposition between Notion and Reality, and 
the unity which is the truth, rest upon subjectivity 
alone’— it is clear that for the Black masses, Black con- 
sciousness, awareness of themselves as Afro-Americans 
with a dual history and special pride, is a drive toward 
wholeness” (Philosophy and Revolution, p. 281). 

While Malcolm X did articulate the element of abso- 
lute negativity inherent in the Black Movement by his 
severe criticism of the American white civilization, he 
was not superior to the praxis of the Movement itself. 
So determined was the drive to transform American so- 
ciety, that it broke out into urban revolts in the sum- 
mer of 1967. In Detroit, these rebellions reached a high 
point when they broke through the practice and ideolo- 
gy of race by creating a new solidarity between Black 


| Black World 



(continued from page 1) 

States refugee camp at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. Often 
vague claims of political fears that many said justified 
their flight were displaced by vivid tales of hardship....” 
ILLUSION OF BROKERED DEMOCRACY 
But what of the illusions, convenient or necessary, of 
Haiti’s democratic forces? The State Department-OAS 
(Organization of American States) brokered deal which 
forced Aristide to accept political rival Rene Theodore, 
head of the Haitian Communist Party (CP), as his new 
prime minister has confounded all sides. The support of 
Theodore among Haiti’s conservative political elite is ex- 
plained as much by the Stalinist politics of the CP, 
which is known to have supported the butcher of the 
Ruelle Vaillant massacre, Colonel Jean-Claude Paul, as 
by Bush’s post-Cold War “new world order.” Before he 
was mysteriously poisoned, Paul was a notorious drug- 
trafficker who had come under U.S. indictment. That 
the Haitian CP issued statements in favor of Paul, be- 
cause he had momentarily engineered some public sup- 
port for having once allowed a mass demonstration, 
shows to what extent the CP is no stranger to the mili- 
tary and conservative forces on the island. [See Amy 
Wilentz’s The Rainy Season: Haiti Since Duvalier 
(N.Y.: Simon & Schuster, 1989), p. 371.] 

The choice of Theodore as prime minister indicates 
that the real fear is not of Aristide but of the Haitian 
masses. Should anything befall Aristide, the U.S. figures 
that the masses would gravitate to the malleable Com- 
munist leader, or alternatively, turn against his govern- 
ment, allowing the military to once again play its cynical 


and white workers inside and outside the shops. 

Those revolts were not only mass struggles and re- 
pression by the forces of the state, they were leaps in 
cognition about the “theory” of Black liberation, as 
well. None of the varied political tendencies among 
Black intellectuals and leaders have understood these 
revolts as the reasoning of the Black masses, therefore, 
they left them as mute moments in Black history. But 
still these revolts address concretely the problems of 
poverty and alienation existing among Black youth to- 
day. 

The question is: why does the personality of Mal- 
colm X loom larger in the thinking of radical intel- 
lectuals than the living continuity that poor Black 
youth have with the praxis of the urban revolts of 
the 1960s as the point of departure to renew the 
struggle for Black freedom? 

This question is unavoidable today simply because 
most of Malcolm’s doctrines are hardly viable in the 
presence of new realities. 


role as “restorer of order and democracy.” 

However, the role of Theodore as mediator in the ne- 
gotiations between Aristide and the Haitian elite should 
make us recall the counter-revolutionary role the CP 
played in Allende’s Chile in keeping the masses un- 
armed. The Communists sowed the illusion of democra- 
cy, raising the slogan “No Civil War,” while the military 
prepared to overthrow the democratically elected left 
Allende government, in 1973. This only guaranteed that 
instead of civil war, a massacre would ensue. The coup 
that overthrew Aristide has taken 1,000 lives. 
RESTORATION OR DECHOUKAJ 

Of course, Aristide himself also bears responsibility 
for leaving the masses unprepared, and not only on the 
question of his acceptance of U.S. imperialist terms for 
his restoration to “power.” As one of the few remaining 
active proponents of liberation theology in Latin Ameri- 
ca, one who campaigned among the lowest and deepest 
strata of the Haitian masses with a vision of a socialist 
Haiti, and as one who initially entertained no illusions 
about the efficacy of constitutional democracy, 
Aristide’s metamorphoses from liberation theology ac- 
tivist to presidential politician once again raises critical 
questions about the relationship of theory to practice in 
the dialectics of liberation. 

It was the activist-intellectual Aristide who challenged 
both Haiti’s corrupt bourgeoisie, its despotic military, as 
well as his own Church hierarchy, and fired the minds 
of Haitian youth and slumdwellers. In the aftermath of 
the dechoukaj (uprooting) of Duvalier, Aristide sought 
to place the people’s movement in historic and philo- 
sophic context of liberation theology. 

“If you’re a Christian... you are obliged to take histor- 
ic risks,” he said. “You are obliged to participate in this 
historic movement of liberation theology. In other 
words, the resurrection of an entire people is occurring 
right now. It is liberation theology that is lifting our 
children up against a corrupt generation, against a men- 
tality of the Church and the society which sees corrup- 
tion as the comfortable norm, and which one cannot 
stomach if one is truly a Christian.... We have become 
the subjects of our own history, we refuse from now on 
to be the objects of that history” (Wilentz, p. 113). 

While Aristide’s vision of a socialist Haiti is surely at 
odds with Theodore’s esteem for ’“modern capitalism,” 
what becomes of it when Aristide’s liberation theology 
assumes state power? The illusions of constitutional de- 
mocracy begin to replace the self-determination of the 
people’s march to a socialist Haiti. As Aristide has dis- 
covered to his cost, the so-called “marriage between the 
army and the people” that he imagined was possible in 
Haiti has had such lethal consequences as only a new 
stage of the revolutionary movement can dechoukaj. 


Homeless, Haitians crash Bush’s ‘party’ 


Chicago, 111.— As wealthy Chicagoans stepped out 
of limousines and into the Hyatt Regency Hotel for a 
$l,000-a-plate dinner for George Bush on the eve of the 
March 17 primary, they passed through 200 homeless 
people and their supporters at a $l-a-plate din- 
ner/protest. Their senses were further assailed by the 
passionate chants just across the street of 150 Haitian 
supporters of ousted President Aristide and 30 Irish 
picketers denouncing the expatriation of Joe Doherty. 

While the Bush supporters dined at the million- 
dollar fundraiser gala, the homeless, most of them 
Black men, ate chicken soup and baloney sandwich- 
es which came wrapped in cellophane labelled with 
pictures of Bush’s face. Together with a few dozen 
white activists and a group of Black women mem- 
bers of ACORN, they chanted, sang protest songs, 
and distributed petitions against the cutting off of 
Illinois General Assistance. 

The spirited Haitian protest across the street ex- 
pressed rage at the Bush administration’s forced repa- 
triation of Haitian refugees. Carrying signs like “Put 
Bush in a boat” and “Bush: A kinder, gentler deporta- 
tion,” the demonstrators chanted in support of Aristide 
and sang a folk song expressing their willingness to die 
for freedom. 

We had discussions with three homeless men who at- 
tended the $l-a-jpl^te dinner, which was organized by a 
coalition of* Homeless rightsgrbups: 


I work for the city as a custodian. But I was evicted 
from my apartment and don’t have enough money to 
get a new one , so I’m homeless now. I’ve been sleeping 
in my car. You’ve heard of the working poor? Some peo- 
ple work two jobs and are still homeless. I have 180 in 
my pocket. I came by here by chance, but I’m glad to 

get some sandwiches. I get paid tomorrow. 

* * * 

People say we don’t work, but that’s a lie! I’m up and 
out by 6:30 to go down and wait for day labor. Some 
mornings I wait for hours for nothing. See this time 
sheet? I worked for four hours loading heavy bails of 
the Chicago Tribune into trucks for $4.50 an hour in 
the cold. And that’s hard work at my age. But I was 

glad to get it, so I can eat! 

* * * 

Last month my unemployment was extended for 13 
weeks. But that goes to child support, so I’m still out 
here homeless. What a single person gets on General 
Assistance is not enough to pay rent. The alternative is 
to try to qualify for disability. But I’m able to work, I 
want to work. If I get on disability I’ll never work. What 
kind of future would that be? A life where all you do is 
collect your check once a month. 

The people on the streets of Moscow are standing in 
line for bread. We’re in the streets of Chicago standing 
in line for sandwiches. What’s the difference? In Ameri- 
ca.we have aJittle.slice of meat in our bread , There’s no 
difference otherwise. 
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| Philosophic Dialogue 

Editor’s note: Paresh Chattopadhyay is a well-known 
Marxist economist whose writings on the Russian econ- 
omy, on Marx, and on Lenin, and on Indian issues, have 
appeared in journals such as Monthly Review, Re- 
search in Political Economy, Economic and Political 
Weekly (Bombay), and Economie Applique (Paris). 

Raya Dunayevskaya rightly emphasizes that 
Grundisse is both more and less than Capital, con- 
taining materials that constituted parts of the next two 
volumes of Capital as well as of Theories of Surplus 
Value, but, on the other hand, lacking Capital’s “preci- 
sion, incisiveness and concentrativeness”(p.l36). Her fo- 
cus is on Grundrisse’s section on the “Pre-Capitalist 
Formations,” which is particularly relevant for an un- 
derstanding of Third World social formations and their 
revolt against imperialism. 

Here Raya stresses the great significance of Marx’s 
new position on social evolution arrived at in 
Grundisse, away from the earlier somewhat 
Eurocentric view of the non-European societies. In 
Grundrisse Marx analyzes the “archiac form” as a dis- 
tinct form of social development, besides the formerly 
discussed three other forms: slavery, feudalism and cap- 
italism. Raya’s discussion serves as a necessary correc- 
tive to a widespread wrong idea ascribing a certain 
unilaterality to Marx’s scheme of social development. 

HERE WE WOULD LIKE to stress that while 
this four-stage division of social development is still con- 
fined to what Marx would call “pre-history of human 
society,” the same Grundrisse also goes beyond this 
four-stage clarification by offering a broader perspective 
of social development based on the relation of the imme- 
diate producers to the conditions of production. 

Referring to the individual’s “productive activity and 
his part in production,” Marx observes that “the rela- 
tions of personal dependence are the first social 
forms in the midst of which the human productivity de- 
velops.... Personal independence based on material 
dependence is the second great form only within which 
is constituted a system of general social metabolism 
made of universal relations, faculties and needs. Free 
individuality based cn th^ universal development of 
the individuals and the domination of their common so- 
cial productivity as their social power is the third stage” 
(Grundrisse, Berlin: Dietz Verlag, 1953, p. 75, our em- 
phasis). 

These three forms of development would correspond, 
respectively, to the “original union,” the “separation,” 
and the “restoration of the original union in a new his- 
torical form” that Marx would speak of concerning "the 
relation between Man of Labor and the Instrument of 
Labor” in his address to the English workers some 
years later in Wages, Price and Profit. The same idea 
is found in the Theories of Surplus Value III, Ch. 24. 

In the section [of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liber- 
ation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution] on the 
French edition of Capital Vol. I, Raya brings out in a 
profoundly dialectical way Marx’s relation to Hegel. 
Here her focus is on the book’s Chapter 1, on “Com- 
modities,” and on its part concerning the “Accumula- 
tion of Capital.” Raya’s insistence on Capital as the 
differentia speciflca of Marx is of extreme importance. 

At the same time, against a superficial understanding 
of the “post-Marx Marxists,” Raya demonstrates that in 
the very first chapter of Capital Vol. I, Marx’s dialec- 
tics, while derived from Hegel’s dialectics, simultaneous- 
ly proves itself superior to the latter by transgressing its 
idealist bounds by positing the masses as the Subject 
and thereby transforming “Hegel’s revolution in philos- 
ophy” into a “philosophy of revolution” (p. 145). Rarely 
have we come across such a meaningful and concise dis- 
cussion of the Hegel-Marx relation. 

As regards the section on “Accumulation of Capital,” 
Raya opines that “the most fundamental and greatest 
changes” (pp. 146-47) were introduced here by Marx in 
the French edition. In this connection she offers several 
critiques of Engels. She points out that in Engels’ part 
divisions for the English edition of the book, the “So- 
Called Primitive Accumulation” was listed as a separate 
part (part 8), whereas “Marx had included it ever since 
the French edition as a separate chapter under part 7. 

While the first part of the statement is certainly cor- 
rect, its second part is puzzling. For it is precisely in the 
French edition that part 8 was added by Marx and this 
arrangement was followed in the (1887) English edition. 
Whereas in Engels’ (1890) fourth German edition the 
“So-Called Primitive Accumulation” still forms a chap- 
ter of the last (that is, 7th) part of the book. 

Again Raya criticizes Engels on two specific omissions 
in his edition of Capital: “the one from volume 1 on 
the extension of the world market and the one from vol- 
ume 2 on Marx having remained ‘a disciple of Hegel’...” 

On the first omission Raya has been vindicated by the 
recently published Das Kapital Vol. I in the MEGA 
edition of Dietz Verlag (1991) which clearly indicates 
that the passage from the French edition was inserted 
in a footnote to the fourth edition of Capital not by 
Engels, but by the Dietz editors. 

As to the passage on Hegel, it is again true that it is 
absent from Capital Vol. II edited by Engels. There is a 
problem here. Now, as we know, Marx had been at work 
with this book for many years with the result that there 
were eight very unevenly elaborated manuscripts. The 
passage in question belonging to section I of the book 
appears in manuscript II from which Maximilien Rubel 
has translated it. 

Epgels in his preface to Capital -VoL H. while, describe. . 
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ing the vicissitudes of composing the book, mentions 
that after an interruption of about seven years when 
Marx restarted working on the book (in 1877), he took 
references and notes from the first four manu- 
scripts— done earlier— for the basis of a new draft of the 
book. The beginning of the change is seen in manuscript 
V, which comprised the first four chapters of section I. 

Though imperfectly elaborated, as Engels points out, 
“this manuscript represented nevertheless the last com- 
plete exposition of this most important part of the first 
section” (Das Kapital II, Berlin: Dietz Verlag, 1973, p. 
11). While editing the book Engels followed “this last 
complete exposition”— manuscript V, that is— of section 
I of the book, where apparently Marx had not placed the 
pa ssag e in question. 

FINALLY, WHILE RAYA rightly emphasizes 
the importance of the French edition for the additions 
that Marx made for it, we should perhaps pay equal at- 
tention to the subtractions from the original edition 
that Marx allowed for it. As Marx makes clear, he was 
very particular about making the book “(more) accessi- 
ble to the (French) reader...always impatient to arrive at 
a conclusion.” (See Capital Vol. I, London: Penquin, 
1976, trans. Ben Fowkes, p. 104 ed.) One or two exam- 
ples could be cited. 


To start with, Capital’s subtitle “A Critique of Politi- 
cal Economy” does not figure in the French version. (It 
was later added by the “Editions Sodales.”) We know 
from the “Afterword” to the 1873 second German edi- 
tion what great importance Marx attached to calling his 
work a “antique” and what this meant to him. 

Again, in the French version, the same “Afterword” 
appears with the omission of some lines on Hegel from 
the German edition where Marx “openly declares” him- 
self to be the “student of the great thinker.” 

Then, again, in the chapter on “Absolute and Relative 
Surplus Value,” a whole portion on “formal” and 
“real” subsumption of labor under capital as well as a 
dialectical relation between absolute and relative sur- 
plus value was left out. 

Equally absent, again, in the chapter on “Transfor- 
mation of Surplus Value into Capital,” is an entire 
(long) paragraph on the dialectics of transformation of 
the relation between labor and property from their iden- 
tity to their opposite, that is, their separation (Ibid., pp. 
609-10). Then again, the French edition does not con- 
tain Marx’s profound remark on the “Hegelian contra- 
diction” being the “fountainhead of all dialectics” made 
in the same chapter (p. 623). Examples could be multi- 
plied. — Paresh Chattopadhyay 


Does Chernobyl portend our future? 



huide Chernobyl after melt down 


The Truth About Chernobyl, by Grigori Medvedev 
(Basic Books: 1991). 

The latest nuclear accident at Sosnovy Bor, Russia, 
has forcefully reminded the world of the imminent dan- 
ger represented by the 60 nudear reactors in what was 
the USSR and its satellites. As in every such acci- 
dent— induding the 1986 disaster at Chernobyl, 
Ukraine— the government, with the media’s help, down- 
played it from the start— although this time they ad- 
mitted the release of some radionuclides, including io- 
dine-131, which killed infants in the 1979 Three Mile 
Island accident. 

Whereas other books have taken up the explosion 
at the Chernobyl nudear reactor and its vast, dead- 
ly effects on human beings and the environment, 
what is unique about The Truth About Chernobyl, 
written by a nuclear physicist who was involved in 
both Chernobyl’s construction and the investigation 
of the explosion, is that if traces the horrifying pro- 
cess of the accident, the sometimes calamitous, 
sometimes heroic actions of the operators and oth- 
ers, the fatal errors in their thinking as against the 
actual devastation occurring. 

Though the author is most concerned with exposing 
the bureaucracy’s corruption, incompetence, cover-ups, 
lies, and callous attitude, the discerning reader can get 
an inside view of the virulent workings of the fetishism 
of science— that- is, the glorification of “infallible” sci- 
ence, as opposed to the human being, as the repository 
of all truth and creativity. 

THE FETISHISM OF SCIENCE 

One of the clearest manifestations of the lethal power 
of the fetishism of science is what Grigori Medvedev 
traces in a section titled “The Myth of the Intact Reac- 
tor.” When an explosion had destroyed Reactor No. 4 
and the ideology of nuclear safety flew in the face of all 
evidence of the catastrophic reality, ideology took the 
upper hand for three deadly days in the form of a 
“myth...about the reactor still being intact.” The myth 
“even found its way to Moscow; and until 29 April 
(three days after the explosion), people believed it, using 
it as the basis for numerous decisions, some of which 
had lethal consequences.” 

Three people were sent on different occasions to 
check on the reactor. All three received lethal doses 
of radiation in the process, and all reported that the 
reactor had been destroyed. Their reports were “an- 
grily rejected”! 

Instead of cooling the decimated reactor, the water 
was pouring into a compartment beneath it, mixing 
with fuel, exposing people to intense radiation, flooding 
underground equipment and nearly cutting off power to 
the other three reactor units, which could have caused 
them to explode too. 

A second, related myth was being propagated: that - 
the radiation was not at killing levels. When the radi- 
ation was reported to V.P. Bryukhanov, the plant direc- 
tor, he bellowed, “There’s something wrong with your 
instrument. Fields that high are just impossible. Do you 
realize what that meaqs?,Get that thiqg pqt of here, or 
toss it in the garbage!” > 


The most forthright ideologue-scientists express the 
fetishism in the bluntest, most anti-human terms. AM. 
Petrosyants, the chairman of the State Committee on 
the Use of Nuclear Power, said in justification of the 
Chernobyl disaster, “Science requires victims.” 

The callous attitude towards human beings is also re- 
flected in the phrase “counting lives,” used when the 
bureaucrats sacrificed the lives of workers and soldiers. 
Many of the lives that were “counted” were lost only 
because of the myth of the intact reactor, the lack of 
safety equipment, the delay in evacuation, or the state’s 
insistence on keeping the three intact reactors at Cher- 
nobyl in operation rather than shutting them down and 
evacuating their operating crews. 

NEED TO RECAST OUR THINKING 

In the book’s concluding section, Medvedev approv- 
ingly quotes A I. Vorobyov: “It seems to me that after 
this accident.... The thinking of all members of society 
must be entirely recast in a new mold.... Anyone who 
wants to live in the nuclear era has got to create a new 
culture, a whole new mindset.” 

Unfortunately, Medvedev does not probe the roots 
of the ideology he denounces. But is it not the natu- 
ral outgrowth of a society where living labor is dom- 
inated by dead labor (capital) incorporating science 
within itself? Science then appears to have appro- 
priated all the attributes of life, and human beings 
must serve its dictates. And the ideology is perpetu- 
ated net just for its own sake but because.it serves 
to hide capitalism’s total dependence on exploita- 
tion of labor. 

Still, it is very good for a scientist to call for a new 
way of thinking. What is needed is for that to ground it- 
self in the masses’ rethinking. Medvedev himself recog- 
nizes that “Chernobyl came at us like a bolt from the 
blue, and prompted radical rethinking on the part of so 
many people.” 

That rethinking was evident in what the rulers call 
the “Chernobyl syndrome,” that is. the anti-nuclear 
passion that swept the USSR beginning in 1986, virtual- 
ly stopping the development of nuclear power plants 
there, forcing the closure of the nuclear weapons testing 
site in Kazakhstan and giving added impetus to the in- 
dependence movements. It had its equivalent in the 
U.S. ini the aftermath of the Three Mile Island accident. 
What is needed is for that “radical rethinking” to be- 
come a new beginning towards tia total uprooting of 
this society that worships deathly science and towards 
the construction of a new, human society. 

— Franklin Dmitryev 
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The multiculturalism debate 


by Maya Morrison 

There is a spectre haunting academic institu- 
tions— the spectre of ... political correctness (P.C.). So 
runs the neo-McCarthyite attitude towards the attempt- 
ed changes in academia that seek to institute a 
multicultural dimension to an otherwise Eurocentric, 
white male dominated academic curriculum. Just re- 
cently University of Texas in Austin, the second largest 
university in the country with the largest Latino popu- 
lation of any university, voted against a multicultural 
proposal that would require students to take two 
courses on U.S. minorities and Third World cultures. 
This not only reveals a blatant disregard for the de- 
mands of minority students on- campus, but it also 
shows the effects of the racist, sexist attack on political 
correctness 

RULERS TWIST WHAT FREEDOM MEANS 

The backlash against the concept of multiculturalism 
is vehement. According to right-wing idealogues, univer- 
sities have now become the locus of instituted revolu- 
tionary ideas where tenured radicals promote their own 
agendas by brainwashing innocent students and con- 
verting them into shifty-eyed subversives. One cannot 
help, especially after looking at something like the title 
of syndicated columnist George Will’s article, “Thought 
Police Thrive on Campus,” feeling like the attack from 
l the Right is too blatantly stupid to warrant a rational 
response. However, the effects of this right-wing at- 
tack, not only practically but ideologically, is very 
great, and to battle it we need to dig deep into 
thought itself— revolutionary thought. 

It is no accident that the attack on political correct- 
ness comes at a point when there is such a concentrated 
effort to roll back the clock on the gains of the Civil 
Rights and Women’s Liberation Movements. It is, no 
doubt, one aspect of the retrogressive times that we live 
| in, evidenced by the fact that the anti-P.C. agenda in- 
cludes the elimination of affirmative action programs. 
Most of the Left, however, approaches this question in 
terms of proving 1) that these reactionaries have their 
facts wrong since academic institutions are still 
complicit with the ruling class or 2) showing the various 
“benefits” that a multicultural education offers stu- 
dents as a means of “expanding” horizons. While both 
of these points may be true, what seems important to 
me is the effect this attack on P.C. has on our minds. 

In May of 1991, George Bush delivered an address 
to the graduating class at the University of Michi- 
gan that revealed the ideological content of the 
backlash on multiculturalism. He said, “Political ex- 
tremists roam the land, abusing the privilege of free 
speech, setting citizens against one another on the 
basis of their class or race.” 

This is, of course, irrational since it attempts to deny 
or cover up the racist, sexist, degrading reality that we 
live in, and claim that it is actually “political extrem- 
ists” that are creating class and racial antagonisms. But 
what is especially significant is that Bush’s address 
comes after the genoddal war in the Persian Gulf when 
there was such effort on the part of the rulers to milita- 
rize our minds. Whereas Communism used to be the 
watchword, now “political correctness” is seen as a 
threat to the hegemony of the new world order. 
RECLAIM IDEA OF FREEDOM 

So afraid are the rulers of any ideas of liberation giv- 
en expression, whether that be in the literature of wom- 
en or Third World writers, or the inclusion of Black his- 
tory— a history that cannot be told except in terms of 
r the struggle for freedom— that they are bent on keeping 

S. African youth speaks 

Tembisa, South Africa— l am a Christian. 
Therefore, I am a freedom and human rights fighter. I 
chose to be one, and will not rest until all people are 
free and human rights are respected and protected. 

I started schooling in 1982 when I was eight years 
old. I became involved in politics in 1987 when I joined 
a youth organization. I participated a lot in the activi- 
ties of the South African Youth Congress, now African 
National Congress Youth League. 

Last year I was expelled from boarding school because 
of my involvement in politics. And now that 1 am back 
from boarding school, I am active in the Koinonia Youth 
League, in Tembisa, which is based on Christian princi- 
ples. 

I am proud to tell you that in 1988, I and my fellow 
comrades had to fight to convert the (single sex) hostel 
into family houses. With the help of the lawyers, politi- 
cians and church leaders we won the fight. 

Now that place is called Cuba Section. During the 
fight we had to go into hiding because we were hunted 
and attacked by the South African Defense Force and 
the South African Police. 

More recently, the Afrikaner Resistance Movement 
(AWB) has begun vigilante patrols of Pretoria and many 
other white towns and residential areas in the name of 
“protecting the safety of innocent citizens.” In a recent 
newspaper report it was stated that, in addition to the 
AWB, it is estimated that there are 57 militant right- 
wing organizations. Until recently, many of the organi- 
zations’ subversive activities continued seemingly with- 
out investigation by the South African government. 

In spite of an apparent atmosphere of positive change 
presently experienced in South Africa, violent right- 
wingers continue .to .hflun&tfee, Struggle JpwfT i 
reconciliation. —Militant Black youth 


these texts out of the classroom. 

These idealogues may be dead wrong in their assump- 
tion that academia is now becoming a hotbed of radical- 
ism, but we have to question why this attack seemed 
necessary to them. Isn’t the onslaught against political 
correctness just another manifestation of the rulers’ at- 
tempt to erase, deflect the idea of freedom from our 
minds? As one young woman put it: “The attack on 
P.C. is perverting the meaning of freedom. To them, 
freedom includes the freedom to be a racist or sexist.” 
Even the term “political correctness” reveals to what 
level we have allowed the struggle for freedom to sink. 
The term was originally used derogatorily by the Left it- 
self against those who had no content or thought in 
their political beliefs. 

That is why to truly battle the attack on “political 
correctness” we have to move beyond the ground the 
Right-wing has set for debate and dig into a way of 
thinking that spells out revolution for our age— a phi- 
losophy that is not “politically correct,” but is a philoso- 
phy for the total liberation of humanity. That means re- 
creating Marx’s Marxism for our age. 


Youth protest Buchanan 



Chicago, III.— On March 10, the group I’m in- 
volved with. Youth Against Hate, held a demonstration 
against the ultra-conservative presidential candidate Pat 
Buchanan at his campaign headquarters in the Loop. 
Over 20 people showed up, and we picketed in the snow 
and cold for three hours. 

Most of us were high school students, and as we 
marched we made up chants like, “Racist, sexist, anti- 
gay, Pat Buchanan go away!” and “Pat Buchanan, the 
one to beat! David Duke without the sheet!” 

When the four of us who got there first started 
marching and chanting, these four racist guys came 
up to us and started yelling, “Buchanan for Presi- 
dent!” They asked one of us, “What are you? Some 
kind of Jewish f — t?” One of them looked at me and 
said, “You're half n — r aren’t you?” Then he turned 
to my friend and said, “Do you want to have n — r 
babies?” They knocked one of our hats off and got 
up in our faces trying to intimidate us, but then the 
police showed up and they backed off. They went 
into Buchanan’s headquarters and got some of his 
literature and began passing it out, but nobody 
wanted to take it. 

We passed out leaflets describing Youth Against Hate, 
why we were protesting, and asking for donations. One 
Black woman stopped and shook our hands, hugged us, 
and told us she was really proud of what we were doing. 
She wrote us a check for $20. 

We thought the best way to expose Buchanan was to 
use his own words on our leaflet, so we quoted some of 
the most disgusting things he has said in his column 
like: “AIDS is God’s retribution on gays for the sins of 
sodomy,” and “Adolph Hitler was a courageous lead- 
er.. .with extraordinary gifts.” We also pointed out that 
he tried to dispute the testimony of Nazi death camp 
survivors in an effort to discredit them, and he wants to 
build a wall along the Mexican-U.S. border to keep Mex- 
ican workers out of * ‘Euro-America. ’ ’ 

At a meeting before the rally there was some dis- 
agreement about the flyer because it emphasized racism 
over sexism, homophobia and anti-Semitism. After a 
discussion we decided that in the future all flyers had to 
be approved by the members before they are passed out. 

We all agreed that it was ludicrous that a man who 
holds such revolting views could run for the Republican 
nomination and win such a large percentage of the vote. 
We felt we had to protest so our voices could be heard. 

— A sophomore at Lane Tech High School 
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Youth in Revolt 


by Tom Parsons 

Tahan Jones, outspoken Black G.I. war resister, contin- 
ues to be detained without trial by the U.S. Marines for 
refusing to fight in the Gulf War. Military “justice” 
may not bring him to trial for six more months. At least 
25 other refuseniks already found “guilty” are currently 

held in military prisons for refusing to kill. 

* * * 

Ten thousand high school and university students occu- 
pied the central square of Belgrade, the capital of the 
Yugoslav republic of Serbia. The demonstration marked 
the one year anniversary of the anti-government protest 
in which two youths were killed. Their demands, deliv- 
ered over loudspeakers, centered on the resignation of 
Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic, whom they hold 
responsible for the civil war with Croatia. The students 
called on the state to publish the names of students who 
died in the war and called those deaths “a delayed 
Tiananmen” massacre. They declared the Terazije 
Square where they camped out for many nights a “spiri- 
tual autonomous region.” Other demands called for the 
universities’ autonomy from the state and the removal 
of Belgrade University Student Union leaders whom 

they identify as “government stooges.” 

* * * 

Members of the Student Environmental Action Coali- 
tion (SEAC) and other students at the University of 
North Carolina-Chapel Hill formed a coalition to sup- 
port the housekeepers association in their demands for 
human working conditions. One student wrote in 
Threshold, the SEAC Newsletter, “We feel there are 
elements on this campus who don’t like to see students 
helping black workers. It is one thing to ask for a recycl- 
ing program but when you help African-American work- 
ers improve their environment, that’s going too far.. .To 
us, this is an environmental issue. The housekeepers’ 
environment is not a rainforest in Brazil... it’s a brick 
building at the University of North Carolina at 3 AM... 
We hope your group can look to challenge the oppres- 
sive forces that really face us... Maybe you can start by 
talking to the housekeeper who cleans your dormitory 
bathroom. Workers and Students Unite!” 

— Information from Student Leade'rNews Service.) 

| Editorial 

(continued from page 1) 

defeated by his rabid anti-labor ideology. In 1968 it was 
George Wallace who made his racist appeal directly to 
Northern labor with the formation of a new American 
Independent Party; he was defeated by the Black dimen- 
sion and a sufficient number of white workers who re- 
tained their good class sense. 

Goldwater and Wallace symbolized two different 
forms of neo-fascism that appeared in the midst of a rel- 
atively thriving American capitalism. What confronts 
the world today is an American capitalism that has nev- 
er been mired in a deeper crisis since the great Depres- 
sion. It makes the danger all the greater. That is what 
makes it urgent not to permit Buchananism, whether in 
its open form or as it has been “absorbed” by the main- 
stream forces of reaction, to go unchallenged. 

It is clear that the cancer of fascism is in the blood- 
stream of American capitalism and will be there until 
this degenerate society is totally uprooted. It is equally 
clear that none of the politicians— Republicans or Demo- 
crats— are mounting any kind of opposition to this de- 
generacy, much less offering any vision out of the crisis 
we are in. 

THE ONLY OPPOSITION 

The only opposition to the attempt to turn this coun- 
try ever further to the Right has come from the forces 
of revolt. It is seen in a multitude of what may seem 
small, isolated acts, but they hold the only promise for 
real movement out of today’s dead end. We can see it in 
the way the workers in Flint, Mich.— where unemploy- 
ment is now 27%— repelled Buchanan when he tried to 
engage them at their plant gates; in the stunning vote 
for Carol Moseley Braun; in the way high school stu- 
dents in Chicago organized themselves as “Youth 
Against Hate” and picketed the headquarters of Bu- 
chanan’s campaign; in one demonstration of Haitians 
and another of the homeless that converged to picket 
Bush’s $1, 000/plate dinner on the eve of the Illinois pri- 
mary; in the rally of 20,000 in Peoria to support the 
Caterpillar workers on strike. 

You can hear all of these voices right in the pages of 
this issue of News & Letters. What is crucial, however, 
is that only in N&L are all these voices from below 
heard unseparated from the articulation of a philosophy 
of revolution that can give action a direction and with- 
out which the total uprooting cannot be made. The 
depth of the crisis today can be seen in the fact that 
some are now even questioning whether George Bush 
would dare to risk a new attack on Iraq to save an elec- 
tion. Every crisis that was pushed off the agenda when 
Bush launched his genocidal war one year ago has not 
only returned but grown today to monstrous propor- 
tions. So has the crisis of the mind tb mist be con- 
fronted by the forces for freedom. 

Never was it more important to k er like 

News & Letters alive. That is why we Jed to 

ypu tp help us keep going. We cannot t -our 

help. 1 If you have -hot already *&ent m -y •*<■-' ‘ t ;• ioh,*, 
please-DO IT TODAY. 
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Kurds revolt Middle East “Deace” fades 



Kurdish demonstrators in the southeastern Turkish city of Cizre were dispersed by Turkish troops. 

Racism in French vote 


| Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

One year after the Gulf War, as he faces a sick econo- 
my and a tough re-election fight at home, George 
Bush’s dreams of imposing his type of “peace” on the 
Middle East seem to be receding. The horrors resulting 
from the Gulf War haunt the so-called peace process, 
despite efforts to cover up the extent of the destruction 
Bush and his allies wrought. 

In March, 1992, before she was fired, U.S. Census Bu- 
reau demographer Beth Osborne Daponte made public 
her detailed estimates that 123,000 Iraqis died as a re- 
sult of U.S. military action in 1991: 40,000 soldiers and 
13,000 civilians died from bombs and bullets, and an- 
other 70,000 civilians have died since then because of 
U.S. damage to water and power plants. U.S. saber rat- 
tling over Iraq (and Libya as well) continues, as does 
the U.S.-orchestrated economic strangulation of Iraq. 

Daponte estimated that another 30,000 people had 
died during Saddam Hussein’s crushing of the Kurdish 
and Shiite revolts of 1991. But the U.S. and its allies 
have remained extremely wary of these grassroots oppo- 
sition forces, hoping instead for an anti-Saddam mili- 
tary coup from the top in Baghdad. 

The Shiite revolt in the southern marshes of Iraq 
has received even less world attention than that of 
the Kurds, but recent reports indicate that fighting 
there remains intense. Tens of thousands of refu- 
gees as well as guerrilla combatants are living in 
the marshes north of Basra, and are being hunted 
down and killed by Saddam’s forces. 

In northern Iraq as well as Turkey, the Kurds have 
stepped up their resistance and their appeals to world 
public opinion. Middle East Watch, a human rights 
group, has reported on the basis of evidence gathered 
since 1991 that Saddam’s forces killed 300,000 of the 
region’s four million people in the late 1980s. Saddam 
has imposed an economic and food blockade on the 
Kurds, while gathering military forces for an attack 
once even token international observer forces leave. All 
such forces are scheduled to leave in June. 

Inside Turkey, thousands of Kurds demonstrated in 
support of national autonomy on March 21, taking over 
part of an authorized non-political celebration of 
Nowruz, the Kurdish and Persian New Year. This was 
the largest mass outpouring of Kurds in Tin-key in 
many years. Police fired on the demonstration, killing 
over 20 people. Since then, Turkish planes have 
launched raids on Kurdish areas of Iraq which they 
claim are bases for the resistance. While the U.S. con- 
tinues to support the Turkish repression, branding the 
Kurdish guerrilla opposition “terrorists,” Germany has 
cut off military shipments to Turkey, under pressure 
from Kurdish and human rights protesters at home. 

During the same period, the Arab-Israeli peace 
talks adjourned on March 4. The Shamir govern- 
ment has totally deadlocked the talks ever since 
they began in October, refusing even the U.S. de- 
mand to freeze settlements in the occupied territo- 
ries. In the final weeks of the talks, Israel briefly in- 
vaded and also made repeated bombing raids into 
Lebanon, including the February assassination from 
the air of Shiite fundamentalist Sheik Abbas 
Musawi and his family. In response, terrorists ap- 


parently linked to Lebanese and Iranian fundamen- 
talists bombed the Israeli embassy in Argentina. 

The crisis leading to the latest round of violence in 
Lebanon and Argentina has had serious ramifications 
within Israel itself. There, on Feb. 15, as the indig- 
enous, smoldering Intifada continued despite four years 
of repression, a group of Palestinian Arabs raided an 
army base in the dead of night, killing three soldiers 
and making off with at least four rifles. 

Whether in Iraq or in the Arab-Israeli conflict, it has 
been the indigenous peoples, Kurds and Palestinians as 
well as Lebanese and Iraqi Shiites, who have refused to 
accept Bush’s New World Order. 

Prague-style Reaganism 

Recent months in Czechoslovakia have seen the omi- 
nous rise of rightist Finance Minister Vaclav Klaus , who 
leads President Vaclav Havel in opinion polls. Klaus ad- 
vocates Reaganomics, and lumps together both Stalin- 
ists and independent socialists or even liberals as repre- 
sentatives of discredited leftist ideas which got the coun- 
try into the mess it is in. This helps him to divert blame 
for the country’s disastrous economic situation. 

Klaus also advocates purging former Communists 
from government posts, and has gotten a law passed to 
that effect. He and his allies have targeted not only old 
Stalinists, but even leaders of the 1968 Prague Spring 
such as Alexander Dubcek and Zdenek Mlynar. They 
have smeared these reform Communists of the 1960s, 
and even younger opposition leaders such as Jan Kavan, 
with charges of collaboration with the old regime. 

Klaus and his allies also make clear that they intend 
to curb the power of organized labor, and that they will 
intervene forcefully if, as expected, unions launch a gen- 
eral strike against layoffs and austerity measures. He 
has also attempted to play the narrow nationalist card, 
showing a public cold indifference at best to Slovak 
claims for greater autonomy or even independence. 
Rather than fight Klaus, Havel has ceded ground to 
him, even signing the law purging former Communists 
from their jobs despite rumored private opposition to it. 


In power since 1980, social democratic French Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand was stunned by the humiliat- 
ing 18% showing for his governing Socialist Party in na- 
tionwide elections for regional government bodies held 
on March 22. While certainly a personal rebuke to Mit- 
terrand, who has allowed unemployment to remain near 
10% for most of his administration, the election also 
showed the continuing trend toward the Right in 
French politics since the 1980s. 

This is not for lack of trying by the Socialists to 
court the Right, however. The Socialists themselves 
have moved sharply to the Right since 1980, toward 
“free market” economics, and most recently, toward 
the use of racist rhetoric against North African im- 
migrants as seen in speeches by Prime Minister 
Edith Cresson. They also participated enthusiasti- 
cally in Bush’s Gulf War. 

Most ominous in this election was the shocking 13.9% 
scored by the neo-facist National Front, a racist, anti- 
Semitic parly which seems to grow in support with ev- 
ery election. So far the established Right has usually re- 
fused to cooperate openly with the neo-fascists, but that 
was before the Left was as weak as it is today. 

Apartheid lingers on 

The March 19 whites-only referendum on whether to 
continue the “reform process” on ending apartheid in 
South Africa was passed by a 70% majority, in a heavy 
voter turnout. The election was designed by the de 
Klerk-Nationalist Party government to isolate the reac- 
tionary and neo-Nazi opposition while giving de Klerk a 
so-called “mandate” in negotiations with the African 
National Congress (ANC). 

In the negotiations, the rulers of apartheid South Af- 
rica are using every political “reform” at their disposal 
to legally and “democratically” retain control of the le- 
vers of society. With the election victory behind him, de 
Klerk has said the government now wants to make dis- 
mantling of the ANC’s armed forces a “condition of re- 
form.” At the same time, the violence unleased by the 
apartheid state has intensified; over 250 people were 
killed during the referendum campaign alone. 

Meanwhile, much of the bourgeois press is parroting 
de Klerk’s claim that the election “closed the chapter” 
on apartheid. Nothing could be further from reality, and 
from the struggle for genuine liberation. 

I From the other Israel I 

Tel Aviv, Israel-1 am writing to you about the 
small Arab village of Ramiya in Galilee. The Israeli gov- 
ernment issued a confiscation order against the whole of 
this village, with the stated purpose of evicting the vil- 
lagers, razing their houses and erecting on the site 
apartment buildings for immigrants from the former 
Soviet Union. 

The villagers (96 people altogether, it is a very small 
village) were willing to compromise. They agreed to give 
up their traditional agricultural way of life, and to give 
up their title or part of their ancestral land, if only they 
wotild be allowed to live on in some of the apartment 
buildings due to be constructed on the land. 

The government refused this compromise, since the 
land is supposed to be incorporated in the nearby town 
of Karmiel, and this town was created for the express 
purpose of “Judaisation of Galilee” -Arab residents are 
not welcome within its boundaries. 

On March 1, the Supreme Court in Jerusalem ruled 
that the government has indeed a legal right to confis- 
cate the lands of Ramiya. (Israeli law— inherited from 
the British Colonial period— gives the Minister of Fi- 
nance the right to confiscate any land in the country for 
“public purposes,” which are whatever the minister de- 
clares to be “public purposes.”) It is possible to make a 
further appeal to the Supreme Court, but this is not 
likely to achieve more than a few months’ respite. 

The only way to save Ramiya is by solidarity actions 
inside and outside the country. Please write to the Is- 
raeli Embassy in Washington and/or to Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, Prime Minister’s Office, P.O.B. 187, 
Jerusalem 91001, fax (972 2) 664838, with copies to the 
Ramiya Solidarity Committee, P.O.B. 1575, Jerusalem. 

* « . - — Adam Keller 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in Rus- 
sia or China. We stand for the development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion-activities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the ar- 
ticulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have or- 
ganized ourselves into a committee form of organi- 
zation rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973); and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 
Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 


left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage' point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and Letters Com- 
mittees aims at developing and concretizing this 
body of ideas for our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative society, we participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim...to promote the 
firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other mi- 
norities, women, youth and those intellectuals who 
have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of both 
capital and labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send for a copy of 
the Constitution of News and Letters Committees. 



L.A. rebellion puts American civilization on trial 


As we are going to press, has come the shocking news 
of the outrageous acquittal by a nearly all-white jury of 
four white policemen whose savage beating of Rodney 
King on March 3, 1991 was caught on videotape and tel- 
evised for all the world to bear witness. It was not only 
those four brutal thugs who stood on trial, however. 
Once more, it was American civilization itself. And, once 
more, American civilization, whose very core is its rac- 
^ ism, has been found GUILTY. 

In the first hours since the verdict was known, the 
streets of South Central Los Angeles have been filled 
with fire and fury, while in downtown L.A. hundreds of 
Blacks, joined by whites and Latinos, have demonstrat- 
ed together at the police headquarters. In these same 
first hours, Black communities all across the land have 
been heard comparing this spectacle of “justice” to the 
infamous trial of the murderers of the Black youth, Em- 
mett Till, in Mississippi in 1955, where another all- 
white jury found them not guilty, though their guilt was 
also beyond question. 


Despite the carefully orchestrated racist 
retrogressionism of the past dozen years under the Rea- 
gan and Bush administrations, which aims to push us 
back fully to the conditions of the pre-Civil Rights 
Movement years, there is no way the experiences of the 
past three decades can be wiped from the Mind of Black 
America, whose absolute opposition to this racism is 
revolutionary and ongoing. 

Its voice was heard in a Black youth interviewed at 
the demonstration at the Parker Center Police Head- 
quarters who said he had come down “for the beginning 
of the revolution, because this country has got to be 
completely changed!” And it was heard in the words of 
a Black worker who told us on the phone from L.A., 
“Voting hasn’t made a damn bit of difference. We have 
to take things into our own hands. I have to think of 
where all this is going.” 

What has become clear in this election year is that the 
appalling April 29 acquittal is no aberration, any more 


than the racism of David Duke and Pat Buchanan are 
aberrations. They are all manifestations of a society 
that has been put on trial, again and again, and found 
guilty. But already it is clear, as the rebellion is spread- 
ing across the entire land, on campuses and ghetto 
streets alike, that the response from Black, white and 
Latino is unlike anything ever seen here before. 

The Bush Administration has acted with unprece- 
dented speed to meet with Black leaders and get their 
approval for the immediate sending of 1,000 Federal 
Marshalls to L.A., while another 4,000 troops from Fort 
Ord are on standby, including the Third Infantry which 
was used in the invasion of Panama. The speed has 
been dictated by a deep fear of those— Black, white and 
Latino alike— who have rendered their verdict on racist 
America’s alleged “civilization” and are out to uproot it. 

It is long past time to carry out the sentence and be- 
gin anew. How that will be worked out in the thinking 
and doing of those forces of revolt in America is what 
will be revealed in the days and weeks ahead. 
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Black World 

i. 


Cornel West 
vs. Marx’s 
Humanism 



by Lou Turner 

The relationship of radical Black intellectuals to 
Marxism has, historically, been ambivalent, not only be- 
cause of the anomalies of race a nd class, but also be- 
cause of their relationship to' non-Marxist Western 
thought. The Marxism of intellectuals as different as 
W.E.B. DuBois, Richard Wright and C.L.R. James was 
mediated by American pragmatism, Existentialism and 
the Western literary tradition, respectively. 

That ambivalence toward Marx persists among to- 
day’s radical Black intellectuals. Conspicuous among 
them is the “prophetic Christian socialist” Cornel West, 
whose whose specious amalgam of Marxism and Ameri- 
can pragmatism has brought this philosophic ambiva- 
lence to a head. 


‘END OF PHILOSOPHY’ 

I 

His latest work, The Ethical Dimensions of Marxist 
Thought, on the early Marx, purports to show “that 
Marx’s turn toward history resembles the anti- 
foundationalist arguments of the American pragma- 
tists” (p. xxi). It is this claim that runs like the mono- 
chromatic formalism of a broken white line down the 
middle of a highway throughout West’s 1991 book. 

Unfortunately, the one element that had motivated 
the interests of earlier radical Black intellectuals in 
Marx, i.e., the relationship between social justice and 
human emancipation, is very nearly subsumed under 
West’s anti-philosophical pragmatism. He christens his 
approach “radical historicism,” wherein “the only plau- 
sible candidates for criteria, grounds, or founda- 
tions.-.would be the contingent, community-specific 
agreements people make in relation to particular norms, 
aims, goals, and objectives. These agreements, owing to 
their dynamic character, do not carry 'the weight of ra- 
tional necessity or universal obligation” (p.l). 

Within this framework the Abolitionist movement 
could not have invoked the “universal principles and ob- 
ligations” of the idea of freedom to end slavery. Histori- 
cally, early American pragmatists, such as West’s hero 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, became equivocating supporters 
of the Abolitionist cause, especially when John Brown 


(continued on page 9) 
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On the Inside 


After the Caterpillar strike 


by Bob McGuire 

“In nearly 30 years at Caterpillar I have never seen 
more solidarity in this union or less reason to cross this 
line into the plant,” said a Cat striker on April 20 as he 
returned to work at the East Peoria plant. This was af- 
ter the United Auto Workers (UAW) had directed the 
more than 12,000 strikers there and at the Aurora and 
Decatur, 111., plants back inside, on the company’s terms 
and without an agreement, less than a month after 
chief negotiator Bill Casstevens had told a strike rally in 
Peoria that workers everywhere were saying, “We won’t 
go back without an agreement.” 

The sudden end of the six-month-long strike, and the 
dense of betrayal Which Cat workers have been express- 
ing, shines a spotlight as much on the role of the union 
bureaucracy as on Caterpillar’s vicious attack on condi- 
tions of life and labor. This May Day, 1992, at a mo- 
ment when the economic crisis seems permanent, there 
is a special urgency in looking at this pivotal strike to 
see what is at stake for all of labor. 

WHAT IS AT STAKE 

All eyes were on the Cat strikers, especially after the 
company unilaterally imposed its own offer and ordered 
all strikers to return on April 6 or be permanently re- 
placed. Union members at special meetings across the 
country not only raised funds for the strikers, but dis- 
cussed additional solidarity, including a general strike, 
to support the workers whose jobs were on the line. 

Caterpillar was the most powerful company yet to fol- 
low the lead of Reagan, who in 1981 replaced striking 
PATCO air traffic controllers with hastily hired 



Caterpillar workers yell at scabs 


trainees, thus risking air safety and the airline industry 
for years to come. That gave the green light for compa- 
nies like Phelps-Dodge, the Tribune Company and Pitts- 
ton Coal Co., to call in scabs and count one day of cross- 
ing the picket line ahead of strikers with 25 or more 
years in the plant. Militancy was not always enough to 
(continued on page 10) 


From New York and D.C. to San Francisco 

Women demand the right to abortion 


Buffalo, N.Y.— In the first week of Operation Res- 
cue’s (OR) terrorist attacks, not a single women’s clinic 
here was forced to close its doors. Clinic defenders 
linked arms to keep OR from blocking doors and at 
times pushed back attackers physically. OR’s only suc- 
cesses came with the help of police. This wasn’t surpris- 
ing considering that Buffalo’s mayor, James Griffin, had 
welcomed OR to the city. 

OR had geared up for Saturday, April 25. That day 
saw them far outnumbered by clinic defenders— both lo- 
cal activists and others from around the country. Buffa- 
lo United for Choice (BUC) organizers said 1,500 pro- 
choice demonstrators were at the clinic on Main Street 
where I was, and 600 more at a clinic on nearby High 
Street. 

It was very inspiring to be part of this group of 
committed people with their great spirit of solidar- 
ity and defiance. One young woman I talked with 
who was a student at the University of Buffalo said, 
“We aren’t here with any organization. We feel very 
strongly about this. Students are organizing them- 
selves in their own groups to come out here.” Her 
first political action had been attending the April 5 
March for Women’s Lives in Washington, D.C. 


This was true of another student who said, “It was 
really empowering for me; to feel like, yes, here are 
500,000 other people who all feel the same way I do.” A 
young Black woman with two children said, “I’m here 
because I’m in favor of choice. My mother was pro- 
choice before there was a word for it. When you try to 
understand what it is that these ‘pro-life’ people stand 
for, all it amounts to is oppression.” 

One woman told me that she had come all the way 
from San Francisco on a bus, by herself, because she 
felt the Buffalo struggle was important for the world 
freedom movement. She had been an exchange student 
in Argentina and saw a connection between the struggle 
there and here, and knew that she wanted to take part 
in it. 

Many of these young people, with little previous 
political experience, were magnificent in the way 
they transcended both the excessive caution of some 
of the BUC leaders, and the stagy antics of some of 
the Leftists (like shouting obscenities) and acted 
with both firmness and dignity in defense of wom- 
(continued on page 2) 
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I Woman as Reason 

Women’s studies 
attacked 

by Terry Moon 

Since their inception in the early 1970s, as a demand 
of the Women’s Liberation Movement, Women’s Studies 
programs and departments have been under attack. 
What is new is that the attack is coming from right- 
wing women within universities who see the retrogres- 
sive climate fostered by Reaganism/Bush as their oppor- 
tunity for a full-scale siege. 

Christina Hoff Sommers, associate professor of 
philosophy at Clark University, is today’s darling of 
the academic right wing. Her credentials include 
helping end Clark University’s policy of asking fac- 
ulty to discuss how minority’s and women’s views 
and concerns will be explored in new courses and, 
in particular, bashing feminist theorists. She dis- 
torts her opponents’ views; quotes them out of con- 
text and pompously proclaims she represents “most 
women” who “enjoy a male-female dynamic, certain 
ways of dress. Sure there are problems, but we don’t, 
want a revolution.”* 

That is what one expects from reactionaries; but what 
does need to be gone into is how her targets have fought 
back. The response of Sandra Lee Bartky, associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Illinois at Chi- 
cago, is to emphasize that Sommers’ “aim was not to 
engage in good-faith philosophical disputation but to 
discredit the entire field....” 

Sandra G. Harding, director of women’s studies at the 
University of Delaware, says Sommers “is trying to de- 
monize people,” and by quoting her out of context, “is 
trying to make us look sexually scandalous....” Alison 
M. Jaggar, author of Feminist Politics and Human 
Nature, defended herself against the charge of being 
“anti-family” by saying, reluctantly, that she is married 
and has three children. 

REVOLUTION IS REAL TARGET 

While all this is true, this kind of argument doesn’t 
stop Sommers from firing her best shot at her real en- 
emy— the revolutionary content of the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement. For example, after implying that Bartky 
supported the Soviet Union (she never has), Sommers 
writes: “But in all of [Bartky’s] work to date, the agen- 
da of social revolution that will bring with it the desired 
transformation of consciousness, including changed pat- 
terns of sexual desire, is basic.” 

Key is that Sommers’ targets (and Bartky, Harding 
and Jaggar are only a few examples) don’t defend their 
own ground. Even Sommers sees it— and uses it— when 
she says, “If they have these [revolutionary] positions, 
they should have the intellectual integrity to take re- 
sponsibility for them.” 

Why don’t they make what they did write the ba- 
sis of their stand against Sommers: That we do need 
revolution, that Marxism is important, and that the 
relationships between men and women show clearly 
the need for a total transformation of society? This 
failure to stand up for the feminist theory they cre- 
ated — to make that their ground — is what allows 
Sommers to get away with her attacks on the revo- 
lutionary content of Women’s Liberation. 

None of Sommers’ targets mentions the global Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement— a Movement that chal- 
lenged the Left’s narrow concept of revolution. While 
Sommers says women don’t want revolution, those she 
attacks ignore the fact that we do. Once your theory has 
no Subject of revolution, no live human beings who are 
fighting for a new society where all can experience free- 
dom, there is no real ground to fight the right wing. 
Bartky, for example, is left complaining that “Sommers 
provokes because she doesn’t play the game by the 
rules.” 

A SINGLE DIALECTIC 

The feminist theorists seem unable to project a revo- 
lutionary vision of the future. Is that because they di- 
vide feminist theory from Subject— masses in motion 
who are a living, feeling, thinking, acting whole? To 
Marx, what moved history forward was masses in mo- 
tion. Without recognizing that base, there is nothing for 
theory to stand on. Marx’s Marxism cannot be ignored 
or reduced to a single discipline because that would 
mean that 1 he total philosophy of liberation, that single 
dialectic th. t emerges from reality and from thought, 
that charac arizes Marx’s Marxism, will not have been 
grasped. 

It is precisely that methodology that works out the re- 
lationship of what emerges in thought with what 
emerges in activity, that allows one to see the Reason, 
the thought, in women’s fight for freedom. It is that 
grounding that we need if we are to win today’s battle 
of ideas against not only small-time right-wingers like 
Sommers, but against reactionary monsters like Bush, 
hungiy for world power. 


* “Philosophy Professor Portrays Her Feminist Colleagues as Out of 
Touch and ‘Relentlessly Hostile to the Family,’” by Scott Jaschik, The 
Chronicle of Higher Education, Jan.' IS, 1992. The debate can be 
followed in The Chronicle: Oct. 11, 1989; Jan. 15, 1992; Feb. 19, 1992, 


Demand for abortion rights 


(continued from page 1) 

en’s rights. 

Participating in this was a great experience, but it is 
true, as many have been saying, that this victory can 
only be a partial one as long as women are threatened 
by OR and all the other forces which attack every aspect 
of their lives. —Gerard Emmett 

Washington, D.C. 

No effort on the part of the bourgeois media or politi- 
cians to bury the significance of the April 5 March for 
Women’s Lives can erase the fact that well over half a 
million poured into the capital that day in perhaps the 
largest protest march ever seen in Washington. Nor will 
the participants, women and men from nearly every 
state in the nation, easily forget the militancy of the 
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enormous crowd that gathered— the anger in the chant- 
ing and drumbeats, and the daring in the handmade 
signs. 

Students from hundreds of colleges and high schools, 
members of old and new feminist organizations across 
the country, girls with their mothers and grandmothers, 
and thousands of others declared outrage at the possible 
overturning or further narrowing of legal abortion 
rights by the Supreme Court this spring. 

Women carried signs with slogans like “U.S. out of 
my uterus,” “Government enforced child bearing is 
state rape,” “How dare you take away my freedom*” 
and “Bag the gag rule.” Humorous, defiant signs at- ^ 
tacked George Bush’s cynical animosity to women’s 
rights. Dozens of youth held a spontaneous “die-ip,” 
Women’s Action Committee members from New 
York pounded drums, and scores of activists distrib- 
uted leaflets demanding massive civil disobedience 
and providing instructions for self-administered 
abortions. 

The mainstream papers, however, in their myopic 
analysis of this mammoth outpouring, emphasized the 
white middle-class character of the crowd and the elec- 
toral “power of women’s vote” thrust of the major 
sponsors. Photographs slowed only the National Abor- 
tion Rights Action League’s mass-produced “We will de- 
cide November 3” and Planned Parenthood’s “I am the 
face of pro-choice America” signs. 

It is true that most march participants were, white. 
However, a young Black woman told me the media cov- 
erage made her feel invisible. She also critiqued feminist 
groups which failed to fight the loss of reproductive 
freedom back in 1977 when the Hyde Amendment cut 
federal funded abortions for poor women. 

Several white students were also disturbed at the 



by Mary Jo Grey 

Women workers in two Phillips-Van Heusen (PVH) 
plants in Guatemala are risking their lives in a drive to 
organize a union, PVH— the U.S.’s leading marketer of 
men’s shirts— has refused to recognize the union and is 
threatening to pull out of Guatemala. One union leader 
has already been shot in this struggle to eliminate con- 
ditions of sexual harassment, lock-ins, denial of bath- 
room use and wages as low as $1 a day. To support oUr 
Guatemalan sisters and urge PVH to recognize the 
union and negotiate contact: Larry Phillips, PVH, 1290 
Avenue of the Americas, NY, NY 10104. 

—Information from Justice Speaks 
• * * 

Five hundred women, children and men— carrying can- 
dles, signs and banners opposing violence against wom- 
en— participated in a spirited Take Back the Night rally 
and two mile march through downtown Blacksburg, Va. 
and the campus of Virginia Tech. 

Information from New River Free-Press 

« * * 

Amerasian children in the Philippines, abandoned by 
their U.S. serviceman fathers, rallied outside of the UJS. 
embassy in Manila, March 31, seeking help in getting 
food, clothing and medicine. The demonstration was or- 
ganized by the woman’s organization, Gabriela. 


coverage’s implication that our message was one-di- 
mensional and benign. Their questions transcended 
who to vote for in November. Some debated how 
they felt about the leaflets describing illegal, self-ad- 
ministered abortions. While many women feel such 
strategies offer a certain kind of power, others ar- 
gue they may lead to accepting serious limitations 
to a deeper movement for total reproductive and 
other dimensions of women’s freedom. 

Such critiques show more than anything else that the 
march did not materialize from thin air. Women’s anger 
and disgust at the political process has grown since the 
Clarence Thomas hearings. New feminist organizations, 
study groups and conferences have been organized on 
and off college campuses where women are discussing 
the political, social and economic retrogression we are 
experiencing. 

It is too early to draw conclusions about whether the 
march will become an important marker in the working 
out of a new movement for a much deeper liberation 
than we won with Roe vs. Wade in 1973. However, it is 
crucial not to let either the electoral framework of the 
sponsors or continuing media coverage become fetters 
on our minds, just as we are reaching for new vision 
and new pathways. — Laurie Cashdan 

San Francisco, Cal. 

—On March 29, over 75,000 people crowded streets 
here in the largest pro-choice march in Bay Area’s his- 
tory. This march, sponsored by the Bay area Pro-Choice 
Coalition, was held a week before the March on Wash- 
ington, D.C., for those in the West Coast who couldn’t 
make it across the country. Thousands of people 
marched up Market Street to the Civic Center where a 
stage was set up for speakers and entertainers, begin- 
ning with Norma McCorvey, the real Jane Roe. 

We saw two women holding signs reading, 
“Grandmothers who fought for women’s rights 20 
years ago who are fighting for granddaughter’s 
rights today.” They pinpointed the universality of 
the issue of reproductive rights. One said, “This 
march isn’t about one issue, it’s about women’s free- 
dom. We can’t forget that.” 

Many youth filed in from across the Bay area carrying 
creative hand painted signs like, “U.S. out of my uter- 
us,” and “George Bush, say out of mine!” Some high 
school students stopped to talk to us about their con- 
cern over youth’s access to birth control. As the march 
proceeded down the center of the city, supporters came 
out to the street to cheer us on. 

Everyone had their own story which had brought 
tHem ouit to join the march and rally. One young 
Chicana mother said, “I had to join the navy when I 
was younger because I was poor. I got pregnant there 
and had so much difficulty getting an abortion, even 
though it was legal. I don’t want anyone to have to go 
through the kind of struggle that I did.” — Julia Jones 


Mujeres en Movimiento 

Los Angeles, Cal.— Close to 100 braved a rainy 
Friday evening to join a celebration called Mujeres en 
Movimiento (Women in Motion). It was hosted by 
PODER, the Pro-Active Organization Dedicated to the 
Empowerment of Raza. Work by local Chicana artists 
was on display and Latina musicians, poets and dancers 
performed. Two amazing women activists spoke. 

Juana Gutierrez of Madres de E.L.A. (Mothers of 
East Los Angeles), spoke about how her organization 
had kept an incinerator and a new jail from being built 
in the middle of Los Angeles’ biggest Latinp neighbor- 
hood. She said these and other successes would have 
been easier with the participation of more of their 
friends: 

“Some of us have husbands who let us leave home and 
organize- But some men are macho and think they have to 
control their wives. You men, if you really care to better 
our lives and the lives of our children, respect the women! 
Don ’t keep them from doing what they have to do!” 

Another speaker was Dora Alicia Alarcon, a Salvado- 
ran woman who is president of Vendedores Ambulantes 
(Association of Street Vendors). She told of how the 
group was formed in 1986 after a series of arrests of 
street vendors was instigated by local merchants who 
looked upon the vendors as garbage littering the side- 
walks in front of their shops. 

Most of the vendors are immigrants from Mexico and 
El Salvador, most are women. Dora said that such rac- 
ism and arrogance is simply unfair and should not be 
tolerated; that it makes no sense to put such pressure 
on people who often have no other recourse to make a 
living other than stealing, pushing drugs or prostitu- 
tion. 

She stated that she had never resorted to these alter- 
natives but had ended up being treated like a criminal 
anyway: “I was handcuffed and had a big policeman on 
each side. Why handcuffs? For selling cloths and toys? 
As if I’d put up a fight if my hands were free!” 

In a legal hearing one of the merchants complement- 
ed her on how bright and articulate she was and asked 
"why she didn’t simply look for a “decent” job. She told 
him: “I don’t have a problem with this job. What I have 
a problem with is being told I have no right to work the 
way I want to. I don’t want the merchants and police to 
get away with this kind of discrimination. I don’t want 
people like me to keep experiencing police leaving our 
children on the sidewalk once they’ve arrested us and 
confiscating our products which we paid for with- money 
we had scraped together for months!” — Anna Maillon . 
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“Free Trade” agreement is 
challenge to workers 


by John Marcotte 

“No matter how much you do, it’s never enough.” 
This is how workers daily express their knowledge of 
capital. “It’s no use killing yourself; they never appreci- 
ate it.” It’s the same on every job. All bosses are the 
same. That is an objective fact of capitalism. It is capital 
speaking through the boss, that “werewolf hunger” 
for ever more unpaid hours of labor, the same “hun- 
ger” that expresses itself in Caterpillar’s demand for 
half-pay workers. 

Now the Free Trade Agreement (FTA) is coming 
down a fast track aimed at North American workers. I 
understand “free trade” has already hurt hundreds of 
thousands of Canadian workers, now unemployed due 
to U.S. “competition.” Capital wants to pit U.S., Cana- 
dian and Mexican workers against each other. 

BEYOND OUR CONTROL? 

What do we do? It seems completely beyond our con- 
trol. Our union leaders are putting their hopes in Demo- 
cratic politicians. Well, Bill Clinton, for one, is for 
Bush’s “fast track” FTA. 

The United Auto Workers (UAW) sent striking Mexi- 
can workers at General Motors-owned parts plants a 
$15,000 contribution this year. The UAW, at best, sees 
Mexican workers as suffering, as needing our help, as 
objects of our help. 

The UAW doesn’t tell us about Mexican Ford work- 
ers’ own radical union, the Ford Workers Democratic 
Movement, about plant occupations, about how Ford 
and the Mexican government and its union federation 
fear this so much they sent gun thugs to shoot up the 
workers inside the plant, and that Ford’s number one 
demand was that the workers end all contact with 
workers in the U.S. and Canada. Mexican workers are 
not suffering objects. They are subjects, creators, source 
of new ideas for labor, new forms of organization, seek- 
ing to speak and act for themselves. 

We may not be able to stop the FTA, but we can turn 
it into its opposite. The capitalists think the economy 
has to do with things, commodities. They see labor as a 
commodity, or. “human capital,” as they call us, but we 
are human beings. Only we can prove that. We must re- 
place free trade in commodities with free trade in rela- 
tions between human beings. 

Capital wins in the short term if they pass the FTA, 
but they only win big if we let them convince us that’ 
Mexican workers are things, those that compete with 
us, take away our jobs. The challenge is for free trade in 
capital to be a spur to us to create a free association 
among Canadian, U.S. and Mexican workers. 

TIMES CALL FOR VISION 

During the Civil War in the U.S., British workers, 
through their organization of mass meetings, prevented 
their government from aiding the slave South to ensure 
the source of cotton. British workers preferred to starve 
on one side of the Atlantic from lack of work than to 


perpetuate slavery on the other side of the Atlantic. 

These times we live in call for such action and a vi- 
sion, such as had the First Workingmen’s International 
Association, which makes that action possible. But even 
in an organization as historically great as the First In- 
ternational, when faced with the greatest revolution in 
its time, the Paris Commune, which moved to abolish 
wage labor, many members who were trade unionists 
did not measure up and refused to support it. It isn’t a 
question of copying any model. We have to create our 
new new beginning, in solidarity and in thought. 

When management on my job says to us, “Work hard- 
er, don’t you want to save your jobs?” meaning, make 
the company more competitive, the workers say, “If we 
do more work, we are just putting a man out of a job.” 
The conflict between capital and labor is irreconcilable. 
There is more wisdom in these workers’ simple refusal 
to work harder than in all the reformers would have us 
demand from capitalism— stop the FTA, give us a 35- 
hour week for 40 hours pay to spread the 
work— reforms that capitalism in global crisis cannot 
give and survive. Much more “realistic” is the dialectic 
Marx discovered of capital and its opposite, “freely asso- 
ciated labor.” 

The wisdom of U.S., Mexican and Canadian workers 
is in need of developing itself, recognizing itself, in the 
dialectic of freedom of Marx’s Humanism. Only that ba- 
sis can solidarity explode into new beginnings for all of 
humanity. 



Seven thousand workers at Kroger stores in 
the Detroit area are on strike against the 
company’s proposals to hire more part-time 
workers at lower pay with no benefits, in- 
crease the vendors who stock their own 
shelves and reduce health care benefits. Even 
before the strike began, Kroger was taking 
applications for scabs. 


A worker dies, but work continues 


Chicago, 111.— Rene Avalos died on March 15 after 
falling 50 feet from a Chicago Transit Authority elevat- 
ed track. He was a 36-year-old father of three and hus- 
band to the woman he brought over from his small 
town in Mexico more than ten years ago. No person who 
knew Rene will argue that he wasn’t a nice guy. 

Nice guy or not, to the company he worked for Rene 
was simply labor, a pair of arms which built railroads as 
fast as they could. Now those arms have been replaced, 
and Rene has been buried in his native land where only 
a handful of people will remember him 
RENE ARRIVED TO WORK at 11:00 p.m. on 
Saturday, March 14, expecting to put in his 12 hours 
and go home. At 1:15 a.m. Rene and another worker 
were removing catwalks in order to make way for new 
catwalks which were to be installed that night. Rene 
must have taken a wrong step and fell 50 feet to the 
ground taking another co-worker, Alejandro Amezola, 
with him. From the top of the bridge you could see 
blood running from Rene’s head as this 36-year-old man 
laid there lifeless. 

Several workers gathered around both men trying to 
comfort them until the ambulance arrived. One of the 
first workers on the scene had to ask another man who 
this was, even though they had worked together for sev- 
eral months, for Rene’s face was splitting open from all 
the swelling. 

The other man, Alejandro, looked around in shock 
while people kept telling him to lie still. After the ambu- 
lance was called and the CB waves were clear, a fore- 
man working with his crew less than 200 feet away be- 
gan to order up more ties. How could work stop for the 
sake of a dead man. 

AFTER THE AMBULANCE took Rene and Ale- 
jandro, work resumed as normal. It seemed almost for- 
eign to Rene’s co-workers that someone had left for the 
hospital with the ambulance. We had to keep working 
without thinking about the fact that a friend had died 
in front of our eyes. The project engineer was under- 
standing about the fact that one man couldn’t bring 
himself to return to work, but no other person was 
asked how shaken the accident had left them. It was as- 
sumed they would “Take it like men.” 

Jokes were constantly being told about dying on the 
job and leaving a rich wife who would spend all the 


money on boyfriends, but no one ever took them seri- 
ously. Well, those jokes are no longer told by members 
of that crew. The possibility that more people may die 
for the sake of $18 an hour has been tattooed into 
Rene’s former co-workers’ minds. They are no longer 
thinking “Wow, $18 an hour”; they are finally asking 
themselves if it is worth it. Who reaps the benefits 
when they are the ones putting their asses on the line 
like trapeze artists? Before installing new railroad, you 
must first take the old one apart, and that makes step- 
ping spaces scarce. 

The morning of the accident, a worker asked the pro- 
ject engineer what was going to be done as far as safety 
was concerned. He promised to look into it. Nothing has 
been done, and on April 4 a worker from that same con- 
tracting company received a shock from the live third 
rail laborers must work around. 

— 20-year-old Latino worker 
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Callous coal companies 

Morgantown, IV. Va.—An explosion ripped the 
outside preparation plant of Consolidation Coal Compa- 
ny’s Blacksville No. 1 mine on March 19, killing four 
men and injuring several others. This mine was closed 
last year, and outside contract crews were in the process 
of sealing the mine. 

The cause of the blast was thought to be an accumu- 
lation of methane gas behind a shaft cap that was being 
welded in place; the explosion was set off by an acety- 
lene torch. This mine was known to be one of the 
gassiest in West Virginia. It is incredible to think that a 
crew would be working in such a potentially deadly situ- 
ation without monitoring for the presence of gas. 

State mine inspectors recorded 67 safety violations at 
this mine in 1991; federal inspectors, 17 violations since 
Oct. 1 of last year. Mine deaths in West Virginia have 
been increasing steadily in the past three years. This 
year there already have been seven mine deaths. 

Massive coal company fraud was recently disclosed, 
which involved tampering with devices that measure the 
amount of coal dust in the mines. Hundreds of coal 
companies either cleaned the devices before sending 
them to testing laboratories or sent in fake samples. 
The companies were heavily fined by federal enforce- 
ment agencies, but are fighting against the fines, claim- 
ing they are too excessive. 

Black lung, caused by inhaling large amounts of coal 
dust, does not kill as quickly as an explosion, but the ef- 
fects are just as deadly and often horribly painful. The 
debilitating effects are not unlike those suffered by 
AIDS victims, with those affected withering away, un- 
able to breathe or to ward off respiratory ailments. 

Rank-and-file coal miners have always demanded the 
right to enforce safety regulations and have always been 
denied. They know that is the only way to make the 
mines safe. As long as the responsibility for mine safety 
remains in the hand of coal operators, so long will the 
carnage measured in the lives and limbs of miners con- 
tinue. — Andy Phillips 

‘American Dream’ 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

I recently saw a movie documentary, called “Ameri- 
can Dream,” made by Barbara Kopple, about the strike 
against Hormel in Austin, Minn, in 1986-87. Kopple was 
filming the workers in Austin even before the strike be- 
gan and continued on through the strike and as the 
union, Local P-9, had to separate from the International 
leadership of the United Food and Commercial Workers 
union, which wanted P-9 to cave in to the company’s 
demands for cutbacks. 

The difference between the thinking of the rank and 
file and the thinking of the union leadership has per- 
haps never been shown more clearly in the last decade 
than during that strike. Yet although Kopple does show 
the contrast between the International and the Local, I 
still felt that she had missed the boat. 

Most of the movie was based on the contrast between 
different leaders, the leaders of the International and 
the leadership of Local P-9. Yet there was so much crea- 
tive thinking and acting by the Hormel workers during 
their strike, as they spread out all across the country to 
gather support from other rank-and-file workers every- 
where. The movie shows nothing of that. There is a 
view of the workers only as force, not as Reason, and 
the movie leaves nothing for workers to build on from 
out of the defeat of the Hormel strike. 

I thought of what Marx wrote about the greatest rev- 
olution in his lifetime, the Paris Commune, when for a 
brief six weeks the working people of Paris took over 
the city and ran it themselves. The revolution was de- 
feated by the capitalists, who slaughtered men, women 
and children in one of the worst massacres in history. 

This struggle lives on today, because Marx wrote 
about how the workers took power, how they abolished 
the old forms of government, the army, the factory, and 
ran things themselves, and in each factory at the end of 
each day the workers met and decided the next day’s 
work. Workers need to know this history. We need to 
know what we are capable of, at the same time as we 
work through why we have not yet been able to win. 

The workers could bring this government to a stand- 
still if we really meant to do that. Right now I believe 
we haven’t worked out how to begin and what is needed 
for the 1990s. We need more than slogans, like “Organ- 
ize!” We need to do a lot of deep digging into history 
and into Marx’s philosophy of freedom. 


Read more about the Paris Commune in 

Marxism and Freedom 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

“What was new was that the Commune, by releas- 
ing labor from the confines, of value production, 
showed haw pepple- associated freely without the 
despotism of capital or the i mediation of things. 
Contrast the expansiveness of that movement 
with the mutilation of labor under capitalism, 
which robs the workers of all individuality and re- 
duces them merely to a component of labor in gen- 
eral. ” — from Chapter Six: “The Paris Commune 
Illuminates and Deepens the Content of Capital ’ 

Send $17.50 plus $1.48 postage to 
News & Letters 

. 59 East Van Bvfrfen, #107, Chicago, IL 60605 
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CONDITIONS OF LIFE AND LABOR ON MAY DAY, 1992 


May Day is the one true holiday 
where workers of the world did unite 
over 100 years ago. The fact that this 
holiday was American-born has been 
wiped from the minds of labor here in 
America. It was made to seem some- 
thing foreign. This country alienates la- 
bor from its roots by not allowing us to 
know our own history. But May Day 
does not seem foreign to me. As a child, 
going to a segregated school in Alabama 
in the 1960s, during my first, second 
and third grade years, I remember cele- 
brating May 1 at school with fun and 
games, a picnic, baseball and ring 
around the Maypole. I wonder how, as 
Blacks in a segregated and reactionary 
South, we could hold onto our roots in 
such a beautiful celebration of Spring 
and life/labor. But by 1965-66 we were 
told by the state to stop celebrating this 
“Communist” holiday. Today, I wonder 
how May Day can again relate to the 
historic Reason of labor. 

Gene Ford 

California 

* * * 

In Los Angeles, what Marx called 
“lower and deeper” means the Spanish- 
speaking workers here who are very 
militant. The recent rally organized 
jointly by SEIU Local 399/Justice for 
Janitors and the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees Union Local 11 drew several 
hundred mainly Latino/a workers. It 
was veiy high-spirited— right in the 
midst of trimmed and proper Beverly 
Hills. I spoke to several women who 
work as maids and kitchen staff at the 
Beverly Hilton. They were fighting man- 
agement’s attempt to take away health 
care benefits for dependents and want a 
clause guaranteeing that, if a hotel is 
sold the new management has to accept 
the current unionized work force. The 
general feeling was expressed by one 
woman who told me: “They are trying 
to make us afraid we’ll lose our jobs 
when it’s so hard to get another one. If 
we’re afraid of that, we’ll get nothing. 

We are not afraid. 

Supporter 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

All the issues of why we are striking 
Kroger grocery stores have not come 
out. It isn’t only over pay, although we 
haven’t had a raise in ten years and 
what Kroger is offering is pitiful ($1.50 
over four years). I have 28 years in, and 
now Kroger is threatening to tamper 
with our pensions. They want to get rid 
of every full-time worker down the road. 
But does everyone understand that you 
can’t support yourself or your family on 
$4 and $5 an hour with no benefits? 
They want us to give up everything we 
worked to get, and they are threatening 
our jobs with scabs. Everyone who says 
they need a job should know this could 
happen to them one day, and they could 
be out here. We have gotten a lot of 
support with people not shopping here. 

Striking grocery worker 
Detroit 

Editor’s note: See picture, p. 3 

* * * 

The story of a young Black man I met 
at the unemployment office in Oakland 
sums up the whole economy. He used to 
work for a bank as a computer program- 
mer. He had gone to computer trade 
school “to get set” for what he thought 
would be a safe thing, the wave of the 
future. After being on the job three 
years, new automation hit the banking 
industry and his job (along with tens of 
thousands in California alone) disap- 
peared. That’s not when I met him at 
the unemployment office. He had man- 
aged to find a junky job at a place that 
rents heavy equipment. I met him when 
the construction industry stopped dead, 
and he lost that job, too. 

J. Mills 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

It is no secret that the rich are get- 
ting richer and the poor are getting 
poorer but recently analyzed statistics 
show that the extent of this polarization 
is far greater than had been realized be- 
fore. From 1977 to 1989, the real (infla- 
tion-adjusted) incomes of the richest 1% 
of the U.S. population rose 77%, and 
those of the richest fifth rose 29%, while 
the average incomes of the poorest 40% 
of the .population Were actually falling. 
A.full 60% of the increase in the income 


“pie” during this period went to the 
richest 1% of families, and almost all 
the extra income— 94%— was reaped by 
the richest 20% of families. I recently 
heard Leszek Kolakowski, the ex-Marx- 
ist humanist turned Reaganite, say that 
Marx’s prediction of increasing polariza- 
tion has been proven wrong. I wonder 
what planet Kolakowski lives on? 

A. Anielewicz 
New York 

* * * 

While the Caterpillar strike was going 
on, the GM Van Nuys UAW local spon- 
sored a march and rally for jobs and 
health care which was really just a poli- 
tical gathering to get out the vote next 
November and defeat George Bush. 
Sure, the International President, Bie- 
ber, told us the Caterpillar strike need- 
ed our backing— but all he was talking 
about was our dollars (which workers 
have so little of after each week’s pay- 
roll mugging by the capitalists). To the 
bureaucrats the workers were just there 
to be used, an audience to make speech- 
es to. But the workers were saying the 
opposite of what the leaders were say- 
ing. The rank and filers were talking 
about a general strike. The leaders 
should have been the audience to hear 
what the workers were saying. 

Retiree 
La Habre, Cal. 

* * * 

The membership of AFSCME, De- 
troit’s largest union of city workers, 
seems to support their union’s rejection 
of the massive concessions asked for in 
Mayor Coleman A. Young’s April 14 
budget message. One clerical worker 
said she didn’t trust the administration 
and a chief steward told me, “We are 
not going to give up without a fight.” 
While most workers acknowledge that 
Detroit’s economic problems are largely 
caused by the Bush administration and 
the economy, most reject Mayor Young’s 
projects for curing the city’s ills. 
Though he has proposed cutting his 
own salary ($130,000) by 20%, workers 
remain unimpressed. Perhaps the trial 
of former Police Chief William Hart on 
charges of embezzling $2.6 million in 
anti-drug funds; a Public Housing De- 
partment with a vacancy rate of 46%, 
now threatened by HUD that funds will 
be withheld; and a Law Department 
that regularly loses millions of dollars in 
settlements simply by failing to show up 
in court, have something to do with it. 

S.V.G. 

Detroit 

* * * 

Marx said that capitalism would 
crumble piece by piece. Today that 
crumbling seems absolute. State-capital- 
ism in East Europe has collapsed. The 
U.S. is in a state of corruption. It is 
spewing out of the White House like a 
volcano. Congress is leaving the govern- 
ment like rats leaving a dangerous 
mine. If this corrupt monster isn’t de- 
stroyed I think it could take the world 
down with it. 

Ex-miner 

California 

* * * 

The economic crisis is about the 
unfreedom we have as workers. To be 
laid off, deprived of our livelihood, 
bumped to another shift, to have to 
travel long distances to keep a 
job— none of this is “free choice.” We 
are in the realm of necessity not free- 
dom.' What is so exciting about the 
classes News and Letters has been hold- 
ing is that I am seeing that how we fi- 
nally leave the realm of necessity and 
enter the realm of freedom is what He- 
gel and Marx and dialectics is all about. 

Marcotte 
New York 


THE BRITISH SCENE 

Early in April the sea loch on which 
our house stands was lit up by the huge 
dry dock travelling up to take its place 
in preparation for the Trident subma- 
rine coming to Coveport. It is within 
this dry dock that the nuclear missiles 
are loaded. It’s hard to describe the spe- 
cial pain of seeing these life-destroying 
activities. It is made more acute by the 
glorious natural setting of mountains 
and lochs in which they take place. 
When Trident was launched on March 
4, the Scottish Peace Camp organized 
bonfires all over the United King- 
dom— an ' ancient system of warning of 
danger. In Glasgow my peace group or- 



ganized a meeting after which we led a 
candlelight procession to the ministry of 
defense building where we lit a small 
bonfire and made personal statements 
of opposition to Trident and to war. 

Peace activist 
Scotland 

* * * 

Regardless of the opportunity for dis- 
armament afforded by the end of the 
Cold War, all the established parties 
want Britain to have a fleet of Trident 
nuclear missile-bearing submarines, 
which will carry a greater number of 
warheads and more accurate ones, than 
the existing Polaris. The debate has 
been narrowed down to whether there 
should be four vessels (Tories and Lib- 
eral Democrats) or three (Labour). 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 



GREAT CHICAGO FLOOD 


The morning after the disastrous 
flood in the Chicago Loop, I got a 
snootful of our “free enterprise” sys- 
tem. The top management in my office 
decided to charge our workers vacation 
time for getting in late that day, and 
then had the gall to call this a “liberal 
leave policy.” As if that weren’t enough, 
our cleaning contractor doesn’t want to 
pay its staff for the time they spent 
standing outside, unable tp get into the 
damn building! 

Loop worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

What happened with the Chicago 
flood made me think of the “fetishism 
of science” that Franklin Dmitryev 
wrote of in the April N&L in his review 
of The Truth About Chernobyl. 
Dmitryev wrote about how* “the ideolo- 
gy of nuclear safely flew ih the face of 
all evidence of the catastrophic reali- 
ty...” It must have been that same fe- 
tishism of science at work in Chicago 
when so many people knew months in 
advance that the tunnels underneath 
the Chicago River were likely to collapse 
and yet not a damn thing was done. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

* * * 

The collapse of the economy, world- 
wide, and the collapse of the tunnel un- 
der Chicago are not separate questions. 
Our cities are crumbling because at this 
degenerate stage capitalism sees no 
profit in investing in the infrastructure. 
It is sure to get worse— everywhere. 

Professor 

Indiana 

LATIN AMERICAN ‘DEMOCRACY’ 

The article by Eugene Walker and Er- 
ica Rae on Mexico in the April issue of 
News & Letters is a reflection of what 
is happening all over Latin America. 

Labor conditions and popular organi- 
zations vary from one country to the 
other but the ideological void in the so 
called “Left” is similar in the whole re- 
gion. The description of the conference 
which took place at the National Auton- 
omous University of Mexico (UN AM) is 
significant. The “leftists” intellectuals 
talk in the name of the oppressed and, 
at the same time, are embracing the 
comforts of the free-market, comfort 
that only a few can enjoy. Their anti-im- 
periqlism is only rhetoric. The question 
raised in the article— “how to unfurl a 
truly revolutionary banner, a philosoph- 
ical rudder that could provide direction 
for a revolutionary opposition— is con- 
sciously ignored. Any attempt to put on 
the table the question of the oppression 
of women. Blacks, the native people of 


the Americas, lesbian and gays, youth, 
etc. is rejected. Thus, the “Interminable 
Conquest” is maintained, institutional- 
ized not only by the rulers, but also by 
the traditional Left. 

The coups in Haiti and Peru and the 
systematic repression in Venezuela are 
the response to the uprising of the peo- 
ple from the bottom, through communi- 
ty based organizations. They are not a 
response to leftist or “communist” par- 
ties (as it is marvelously described in 
Lou Turner’s article on Haiti in the 
same issue). The oppressive conditions 
imposed on the masses in Latin America 
are a response to the struggle on the 
part of the people against the new world 
order (which is really pretty old). 

Carlos 

Argentina 

* * * 

No doubt Fujimoro and the military 
in Peru knew the U.S. would not seri- 
ously impede them, in spite of its rheto- 
ric about “democracy.” It shows what a 
sham electoral politics are when nothing 
in the country has really changed. The 
military, unaltered since the days of dic- 
tatorship, can come back into power any 
time it feels the need as it has in Chile 
and many other countries of Latin 
America. 

Revolutionary lawyer 
New York 


RUSSIA’S ‘NEW REALITY’ 


1 was away from my home city from 
last August to January, and am trying 
to adapt to the new reality here. The 
first thing that shocks you are the beg- 
gars on the streets, especially the cen- 
tral streets— something you never saw 
before. Then, of course, the prices are a 
shock. I cannot comprehend how people 
will survive. 

When I came back I learned that sev- 
eral opposition organizations were plan- 
ning a “hunger march” to the city 
council building. But they had poor sup- 
port because the organizers were mostly 
former Communist Party bureaucrats. 
More influential are those who are ac- 
tive in labor unions and were members 
of the movement against Nomenklatura 
before the Aug. 19 attempted coup. The 
process is similar to Polish Solidarity, 
which had been split into many factions 
from left to right. A dangerous thing in 
our political life now is the recent Con- 
gress of the so-called “Patriotic Forces” 
united into something like a front under 
chauvinist and nationalist slogans. 

I have the impression that everybody 
is waiting for something to happen. 

Intellectual 
Russia 


ARAB 

AND 

ISRAELI 



The situation in Israel, socially and 
economically, is quite bad. Poor people 
are getting poorer and rich people are 
getting richer. That’s the policy of a 
right wing party like the one in power 
here. Maybe the other big party will win 
in the next elections. It is not that there 
is much difference between them— but 
at least the Labor Party will talk about 
giving back the occupied Arab territories 
for Peace. Likud says they will never be 
given back, and keeps setting up Jewish 
settlements to make it difficult. They 
spend a lot of money on them and sell 
the flats cheap to make people want to 
buy them. It is money taken away from 
the great social needs of our countiy: 
education is in a bad way; unemploy- 
ment gets worse and worse. After the 
June election there is going to be a ter- 
rible economic crisis. 

Peace activist 
Israel 

Editor’s note: The button used as our 
logo above, depicting a child shouting at 
Israeli and Arab leaders to talk and lis- 
ten to each other, is available for $2 
from Artists for Middle East Peace, 144 
^MP^X^Mtham, MA 02154. _ 
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‘KARL KORSCH: RE-CREATION OR DILUTION OF MARXISM?’ 


So many Marxists have tried to act as 
if “Western Marxism” was the “genu- 
ine” development of Marxism as against 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks who were ac- 
cused of ossifying and statifying Marx- 
ism. What Dunayevskaya’s piece on 
Karl Korsch reveals, is that far from be- 
ing a re-creation of the Marxian dialec- 
tic for the 20th century, Korsch’s at- 
tempt to project the Marxian dialectic 
did not. reach as far as Lenin’s Philo- 
sophic Notebooks. In that sense it 
could not provide a revolutionary pole of 
attraction when Stalinism transformed 
the Russian Revolution. Today’s crisis 
in Marxism cannot be laid only at the 
doorstep of the collapsed state-capitalist 
regimes of the East. The failure of 
Western Marxism to provide a revolu- 
tionary alternative not only to private 
capitalism, but to state-capitalism call- 
ing itself Marxism, bears responsibility 
as well. 

Revolutionary journalist 
Illinois 


Reading Dunayevskaya’s letter on 
Karl Korsch in the April issue, after 
reading Neda Azad’s “The Origins of 
Karl Marx’s Concept of Praxis” (March 
N&L) brought to mind the way that 
Karl Korsch had cited Marx’s 1841 Dis- 
sertation in, his classic 1923 work, 
Marxism and Philosophy, contrasts to 
how Dunayevskaya has taken it up. 
Korsch referred to, “Marx’s doctoral 
thesis which is a general critique of at- 
tempts to explain a philosopher’s mis- 
takes[sic] by ‘questioning his individual 
consciousness’ instead of objectively ‘re- 
constructing his essential forms of con- 
sciousness, erecting them into a definite 
structure and meaning and thereby sur- 
passing them.” 

Korsch substitutes ‘mistakes’ for ‘ac- 
commodation to reality,’ which was the 
specific aspect to which Marx was point- 
ing as the problematic. Remarkable here 
is that substitution of a mere single 
word anticipates Korsch’s conclusion to 
his argument several pages later that, 
“The emergence of Marxist theory 


is.. .only the ‘other side’ of the emer- 
gence of the real proletarian move- 
ment...” 

Graduate student 
New York 

* * * 

The opposition that Dunayevskaya 
discussed in the April N&L between 
“facticity” and dialectic reminded me of 
post-Marx Marxists who want to 
“ecologize” Marxism by equating exploi- 
tation of nature with exploitation of la- 
bor. Such an equation depends on the 
well established post-Marx Marxist dis- 
regard of labor as not just object of ex- 
ploitation but subject of revolution. 
Just as importantly, it reflects the way 
Korsch narrowed Marx’s Marxism to 
the “other side” of the proletarian 
movement, since “ecological” and other 
post-Marx Marxists take for granted the 
fact that, chronologically, Marx did not 
live in the 20th Century; “therefore,” 
we must update his theory by introduc- 
ing some fundamental revisions (e.g., a 
“second contradiction of capitalism” be- 
tween relations of production and condi- 
tions of production)* which omit revolu- 
tionary subjectivity! 

Raya was right on target on what 
t6hat misses: “The core of the dialec- 
tic— the transformation of reali- 
ty— doesn’t stop at any one period. 
Marx’s Marxism, his Promethean vision, 
produced ever new moments which the 
‘western Marxists’ failed to work out for 
their epoch.” 

Anti-nuke activist 
Illinois 


“WHAT IS SOCIALISM?” 

Last month I participated in a panel 
on “What is Socialism? A Vision for the 
1990s” organized by the Haymarket 
Alliance at the University of Illinois at 
Champaign. It was attended by 25 peo- 
ple and we had a very lively discussion. 
During the discussion, a speaker from 
the Revolutionary Communist Party 
claimed that Mao Zedong’s Cultural 
RevolutlSti ' aJid the Shining Path Guer- 
rilla group in Peru, are an expression of 
Marx’s idea of ending the division be- 
tween mental and manual labor! It was 


LETTERS 


shocking that anyone could think 
Marx’s vision meant putting people in 
forced labor camps for 18 hours a day 
and then drilling “Marxism-Leninism” 
into their heads in “socialist education 
classes” at night. For Marx, ending the 
division between mental and manual la- 
bor meant making the idea of human 
liberation the determinant for your life. 

Sheila Fuller 
Chicago 

* * * 

While Raya Dunayevskaya raises 
many good points in her criticisms of so- 
cialism or “state-capitalism,” as it has 
been practiced in the USSR and else- 
where, she seems to be “sitting on the 
fence,” criticizing from an abstract He- 
gelian/idealist perspective, and like Rosa 
Luxemburg, whom she admires, wor- 
shiping the “spontaneity” of the 
masses. This negates the vital need for a 
Leninist- type vanguard Party of “pro- 
fessional revolutionaries” to lead the 
struggle to overthrow capitalism. The 
masses can’t completely, of their own 
accord, transform all human so- 
cial/property relations and ideas without 
good leadership armed with the science 
of Marxism. As you may note, I’m still 
sympathetic to the Revolutionary Com- 
munist Party, the leading Maoist organ- 
ization in the U.S. which has endured 
since its Founding Congress in 1975, 
while other Maoist groups have failed 
and fallen apart. The RCP in their 
weekly Revolutionary Worker recently 
did an article on the ideological basis of 
homosexuality; for them both feminism 
and humanism are expressions of bour- 
geois ideology— no matter how “left” 
sounding they appear. 

Maoist-sympathizer 

California 

* * * 

When I finally read Capital about a 
decade ago, it was obvious to me that 
Marx was a humanist. I’ve always won- 
dered why others don’t see this, or say 
that he wasn’t. 

“Socialist scholar” 
New York 

* * * 

I first met Marxist-Humanism last 
year during the anti-war movement, 
when I was trying to obtain conscien- 
tious objector status in the military be- 
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cause I refused to go to fight in the Per- 
sian Gulf. I want now to resume contact 
with you because the discussions we had 
then have stayed in my mind more than 
anything else I heard said during that 
time, when I was meeting lots of radi- 
cals and revolutionaries. Others seem to 
talk about revolution as a pinnacle that 
they are striving for, but if all you aim 
for is that high point, then what are you 
doing so that after the revolution it’s 
not going to be just one more group of 
leaders taking over power for them- 
selves? 

© War resister 

Texas 

WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 

At the March for Women’s Lives in 
Washington, D.C., I spoke to three high 
school women from Connecticut who 
took a big risk by sneaking out of their 
conservative boarding school with the 
help of their teacher because, as a Black 
woman said, “We just had to come.” 
This kind of determination and spirited- 
ness was felt throughout the march 
from the songs that were sung— “Which 
Side Are You On” and “Ain’t Gonna 
Let Nobody Turn Me Around”— to peo- 
ple sitting on top of a stop light shaking 
their fists, and other people dancing in 
the street. The signs women had made 
clearly revealed the passion for new re- 
lationships between human beings. One 
of my favorites was “Keep Your Laws 
Off Of My Mind and Body. 

Young Women’s Liberationist 
Illinois 

* * * 

Bush is smart. He may slightly modi- 
fy some of his positions on abortion be- 
cause he fears the women’s vote after 
700,000 marched on Washington. But 
he still knows he can divide and con- 
quer, especially dividing by class and in- 
voking racism. He recently announced 
federal support for Wisconsin’s welfare 
reform, which is that women receiving 
welfare will lose money if they have an- 
other Ghild. Will the organized women’s 
movement take up that? 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 
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Off the press on the 50th anniversary of its birth 


The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State- Capitalism 



From our Introduction 


The 1990s vantage point 

....In many respects it is hard to imagine a historic 
moment more different from our own than that of the 
1940s, the period in which [Raya Dunayevskaya’s] theo- 
ry of state-capitalism was first elaborated. The 1940s, 
after all, marked the consolidation and growth of Com- 
munism, whereas the 1990s signify its collapse. And 
whereas in the 1940s Left and Right alike embraced the 
fetishism of the Plan as the solution for all social ills, in 
the 1990s it is the fetishism of the market that holds all 
in tow. Far from being an expression of a mere epiphe- 
nomenal change, this ideological shift reflects the fact 
(as Dunayevskaya put it in 1986) that “political crises 
reflect the general absolute law of capitalist production 
differently in different historic periods.” 

Despite the vast difference between these two historic 
moments, a reexamination of Dunayevskaya’s theory of 
state-capitalism is called for, precisely because of the 
need to battle the illusion that the collapse of the 
planned economy and one-party state in East Europe 
and the Soviet Union signifies that “free market capital- 
ism” defines the horizons of humanity’s future. In the 
1940s, Dunayevskaya broke through the prevailing illu- 
sion that the rise of the planned economy and one-party 
state defined the horizons of humanity’s future by 
reestablishing the Marxian economic categories for the 
analysis of modem society. In jamming Marx’s Marxism 
up against the new reality, she penetrated beneath the 
surface level of society, where the contrast of private vs. 
collective property appears decisive, and probed into the 
inner class contradictions. She thereby discerned new 
forces of revolt that heralded the dissolution of the 
“new” exploitative system. 

THIS METHODOLOGY of discerning a path to 
the future by jamming together Marx’s Marxism with 
new realities has taken on new importance in light of 
today’s reality. What helps define the nature of this re- 
ality is the way the “Soviet” rulers, faced with an insur- 
mountable economic morass, jettisoned their “Commu- 
nist” ideology and embraced “free market” capitalism 
without, however, giving up their position as “masters” 
over the process of production. Whereas in the depres- 
sion-ridden 1930s a new socio-economic expression of 
capitalism emerged, state-capitalism, no such radical 
transformation in social structures in evident today. We 
are instead witnessing the effort to restructure state- 
capitalism’s existing institutions as part of extracting 
ever more unpaid hours of labor from the workers. Cap- 
italism has found it increasingly necessary to utilize 
ideological as well as material means to achieve this re- 
structuring, such as trying to convince humanity that 
the existing conditions of life and labor are our perma- 
nent future. This ideological pollution, which the Left 
has increasingly fallen victim to, has helped bring forth 
a whole retrogressive “changed world.” 

This situation demands confronting today’s realities 
with a deeper comprehension of Marx’s Marxism than 
was available to radicals in the 1940s. Whereas in the 
1940s it was possible to chart a path to the future by 
bringing the power of the Marxian economic categories 
to bear on the analysis of the new realities, in the 1990s 
it becomes necessary to be rooted in our age’s discovery 
of the totality of Marx’s Marxism, which never sep- 
arated economics, and politics from philosophy, if we are 
' to win' the battle against the rulers’ effort to kill off the 


very Idea of Freedom. 

For this reason, our reexamination of the theory of 
state-capitalism is with eyes of today, i.e., from the van- 
tage point of Dunayevskaya’s full development of Marx- 
ist-Humanism. The development of this body of ideas, 
which has its roots in the state-capitalist theory of the 
1940s, led to the rediscovery of what Marxism was to 
Marx — a philosophy of “revolution in permanence.” 
Rooting ourselves in our age’s rediscovery of Marx’s 
Marxism as a philosophy of revolution, as against the 
way post-Marx Marxists have progressively narrowed 
that heritage, can help us work out a path to a freedom- 
filled future in the 1990s.... 

From Part I- Not by Practice Alone: The 
Movement from Theory 

Heretofore we criticized the theory of state-capitalism 
by stressing that, without developing into the philoso- 
phy of Marxist-Humanism, it was incomplete. While 
that is true, it would have been impossible to get to the 
philosophy of Marxist-Hu ma nism without the theory of 
state-capitalism. We would certainly have had to find 
the important missing link in our encounter with state- 
capitalist society, as is all too obvious from Herbert 
Marcuse and other Left intellectuals who, without the 
ground worked out by the state-capitalist theory, had no 
theory for criticizing “Soviet” regimes and, by no acci- 
dent whatever, fell into the trap of apologists for these 
regimes. (See my critique of Marcuse’s Soviet Marxism 
titled “Intellectuals in the Age of State-Capitalism,” 

News & Letters, June-July 1961.) 

* * * 

Because state-capitalism is not just a Russian but a 
world phenomenon, it gave capitalism a new lease on 
life. While the first appearance of state-capitalism was 
via counter-revolution, transforming the workers’ state 
into a state-capitalist society, the objective pull from 
world production and the world market imposed itself 
on the new national revolutions in the post-World War 
II era, as they remained in a statist framework. That 
absolute contradiction remains to plague us. Thus, with 


took the genius of Marx to extract political economy 
from its fetishism of commodities. Has the revolution- 
ary movement freed itself from the fetishism of a form 
of a product of labor (a commodity) only in order to cre- 
ate a new fetishism of a form of property (statified prop- 
erty)? 

— Is Russia a Part of "the Collectivist 
Epoch of Society? 

The fundamental error of those who assume that a 
single capitalist society is not governed by the same 
laws as a society composed of individual capitalists lies 
in a failure to realize that what happens in the market 
is merely the consequences of the inherent contradic- 
tions in the process of production. A single capitalist so- 
ciety does not have an illimitable market. The market 
for consumption goods, as we showed, is strictly limited 
to the luxuries of the rulers and the necessaries of the 
workers when paid at value. The innermost cause of cri- 
sis is that labor, in the process of production and not in 
the market, produces a greater value than it itself is. 

The Nature of the Russian Economy 

From Part ///-State-Capitalist Theory 
Within Marxist-Humanism 

...What has happened to the world economy ever since 
the Depression caused the total collapse of private capi- 
talism. The truth is that the only way capitalism could 
save itself, and then launch into World War II, was to 
bow to the State Plan. It isn’t Plan, Plan, Plan, but 
State, State, State that marked the new, the ultimate 
stage of capitalism. By whatever name ft went— whether 
Roosevelt’s “New Deal,” or Japan’s “co-prosperity 
sphere,” or, after World War II, DeGaulle’s constitu- 
tional authoritarianism— state intervention was here to 
stay. It achieved total control in its Russian 
form— Stalinism— only because it was easier to do it 
there since the revolution had destroyed Tsarism. 

—Andropov’s Ascendancy Reflects -Final Stage of 
1 State-CapitalismVDegeneracy 



the very first test which came in 1961 with the Bay of 
Pigs invasion of Cuba, we felt it imperative to declare 
that, although we had already shown that Cuba was be- 
ing pulled into the state-capitalist orbit of Russia, we 
were under no circumstances going to let that keep us 
from fighting U.S. imperialism’s invasion of that coun- 
try and its revolution to free itself of the U.S. imperial- 
ist stranglehold.... 

From Part II - Origin and Development of 
State-Capitalist Theory 

“When one speaks of private property, one thinks of 
something outside man,” wrote the young Marx in 
1844. “When one speaks of labor, one has to do immedi- 
ately with man himself. The new formulation of the 
question already involves its solution.” But, as we saw, 
that new formulation of the question involved the solu- 
tion not when the bourgeois economists tackled the 
problem, but when the revolutionist Marx did. The dif- 
ference between the science of economics “as such,” as 
a science of objective elements, wages, value, etc., and 
the Marxian science of economics is that for Marxism, 
all economic categories are social categories and thus in 
the science of economics it incorporates the subjective 
element, the receiver of wages, the source of value, in 
other words, the laborer. You cannot dissociate property 
forms from production relations. 

— Labor and Society 


to keep his fingers on the pulse of human relations, that 
is, social relations of production, and gets lost in the 
world of objective things. It keeps its eyes glued on the 
phenomena, property and politics, instead of keeping 
'them focused on the essence: labor and production. It 


...even if one didn’t wish to accept our analysis of 
state-capitalism as the total contradiction, absolute an- 
tagonism in which is concentrated nothing short of rev- 
olution, and counter-revolution, one would have to ad- 
mit that the totality of the contradictions compels a to- 
tal philosophic outlook. Today’s dialectics is not just 
philosophy, but dialectics of liberation, of self-emancipa- 
tion by all forces of revolution— proletariat, Black, wom- 
en, youth. The beginning and end of all revolves around 
labor. Therein is the genius of Marx, who, though he 
wrote during a “free enterprise, private property, com- 
petitive capitalistic era,” saw that, instead of plan vs. 
market chaos being the absolute opposites, the chaos in 
the market was, in fact, the expression of the hierarchic, 
despotic plan of capital at the point of production. “Ma- 
terialism” without dialectics is “idealism,” bourgeois 
idealism of the state-capitalist age. 

— Today’s Epigones Who Try to Truncate 
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When racism and narrow 
nationalism grip the proletariat 


Editor’s note: The rising tide of racism throughout 
the world gives a 1968 letter Raya Dunayevskaya wrote 
to Harry McShane great relevancy today. It was in May 
of that year that white dockworkers and wholesale mar- 
ket workers in London and Liverpool walked off the job 
in protest against British immigration policies which 
had allowed Black and Asian workers entry into Britain. 
In so doing they supported the demagogic appeals of the 
right-wing Tory, Enoch Powell, whose racist speeches 
were having an impact among sections of the white 
working class. Upon reading the analysis of the situa- 
tion in Harry McShane’s newsletter, The Marxist-Hu- 
manist, Raya Dunayevskaya sent him the following let- 
ter, dated June 11, 1968. The original letter is held in 
The Harry McShane Collection, National Museum of 
Labour History, Manchester, England. It also appears in 
a special issue of The Marxist-Humanist, July 1968, 
and is included in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 
#4000. 

• 

Dear Harry, 

The June issue of The Marxist-Humanist just ar- 
rived and, if I may, I would like to explain why I consid- 
er the article on Powellism quite inadequate. Naturally, 
Marxist-Humanists “must spread the revolutionaiy 
message” and thereby win over the workers, including 
those who showed their own racist prejudices by coming 
out in support of the Tory Enoch Powell. 

But that hardly packs the concrete punch that Marx 
taught us to deliver when trade unionists take a reac- 
tionary position as they took in his day, both on the 
Irish question and on the Paris Commune. Every Brit- 
ish trade unionist who left the Working Men’s Interna- 
tional Association for its enthusiastic support of the 
Paris Commune, Marx excoriated and, in his place, put 
the name of a Communard. As far as the “Irish Ques- 
tion” is concerned— and this, as I shall show later, is 
not as far removed from the race question today as 
might appear on the surface— here is what Marx wrote: 

“The English working class...can neyer do anything 
decisive here in England until.. .it not only makes com- 
mon cause with the Irish, but actually takes the initia- 
tive in dissolving the Union established in 1801, and re- 
placing it by a free federal relationship. And, indeed, 
this must be done, not as a matter of sympathy with 
Ireland, but as a demand made in the interests of the 
English proletariat. If not, the English people will re- 
main tied to the leading-strings of the ruling classes.”* 

I should like to approach the question of race at the 
present moment by (1) showing the historic background 
of the National Question in general and the Negro ques- 
tion in particular during World War l and during the 
Russian Revolution; (2) by comparing [Winston] Chur- 
chill’s and Labor’s stand during World War II; and (3) 
by raising the question of the African Revolutions as the 
only challenge to the decrepit “West” of the Suez War 
and the totalitarian Communism of the “East,” which 
bloodily put down the Hungarian Freedom Fighters. It 
is time we faced the question that we are all products of 
the historic period in which we live, and that includes 
holding on to some of the ideas of the ruling class even 
when we fight exploitation. 

YOU ARE WELL ACQUAINTED, I am sure, 
with the Marxist position on the National Question, 
that “in principle” most stood for the right of self-deter- 
mination of nations, and yet once the Russian Revolu- 
tion succeeded, some Bolsheviks opposed it as “a step 
backward.” Lenin, on the other hand, even before the 
Russian Revolution, insisted that “the dialectic of histo- 
ry and the dialectic of revolution” was such that the 
Easter Rebellion of the Irish played the vanguard role of 
bringing the proletarian revolution forward front of the 
historic stage. That is when he was out of power, of 
course. 

He did not change when he was in power and [Nik- 
olai] Bukharin then opposed giving some of the national 
minorities in Russia their freedom. On the contrary, he 
took issue with Bukharin both in content and even in 
the matter of language. Thus, when his co-leader dared 
bring in the question of the Hottentots [Khoi-Khoi], 
Lenin replied: 

‘When Comrade Bukharin said, ‘We can recognize 
this right in some cases, ’ I even wrote down that he had 
included in the list the Hottentots, the Bushmen and 
the Indians. Hearing this enumeration, I thought, how 
is it that Comrade Bukharin has forgotten a small trifle, 
the Bashkirs? There are no Bushmen in Russia, nor 
have I heard that the Hottentots have laid claim to an 
autonomous republic, but we have Bashkirs, Kirghiz 
and a number of other peoples, and to these we cannot 
deny recognition. We cannot deny it to a single one of 
the peoples living within the boundaries of the former 
Russian Empire.... 

“Scratch some Communists and you will find Great- 
Russian chauvinists,... 

“The Bashkirs distrust the Great Busmans because 
the Great Russians are more cultured and have utilized 
their culture to rob the Bashkirs. That is why the term 
Great Russian is synonymous with the terms 
‘oppressor, ’ ‘rogue’ to Bashkirs in those remote places.... 

The past keeps fast hold of us, grasps us with a thou- 
sand tentacles, and does not allow us to take a single 
forward step, or compels us to take these steps badly in 
the way we are taking them.”** 

Now, in contrast to Churchill who had answered In- 
dia’s demands for independence by the arrogant “I 


didn’t become the King’s Prime Minister to preside over 
the dismemberment of the Empire,” British labor cor- 
rectly branded him for the imperialist and their own 
oppressor that he was. India gained its independence, as 
did the African colonies, during Labor’s reign. What has 
happened since then? 

You, of course, know the answer better than I do: the 
Labor Government has made such a mess of the situa- 
tion since they returned to power— the unemployment, 
the wage freeze, the traveling in company with Ameri- 
can imperialism on the barbarous Vietnam weir, all this 
and more has brought out 
the very worst features of 
racism, not only in the rul- 
ing class but also in parts 
of the working class— as if 
the West Indian immi- 
grant, the British citizen of 
Indian or Pakistani de- 
scent, or the African stu- 
dent had brought these 
misfortunes on the British 
working class. 

It goes without saying 
that the exploitative classes 
love it when the working 
people of the world fight 
among themselves and so 
make the rule of their tor- 
menters easier. My point, 
however, is that it is not 
enough to show that the 
capitalists have always 
lived by the principle “di- 
vide and rule.” We must 
tell the proletariat of the 
technologically developed world they lived largely on the 
crumbs from the imperialist table which was so well set 
because imperialism lived off the fat of the land from 
the technologically under-developed countries. Marx 
showed the relationship between labor’s struggle for 
freedom and the fact that slavery was still in existence 
in Africa, in Asia, and the oppressed minorities within 
the developed country. 

THIS IS WHY MARX hailed the British proletar- 
iat when they said that they would rather starve than 
perpetuate slavery on the other side of the Atlantic, i.e., 
in South USA And this is why he called them a 
“bourgeoisified proletariat” when they moved away 
from that principle when it came to the establishment 
of a totally new form of society: the Paris Commune. He 
then moved away from the skilled workers to the un- 
skilled, from the institutionalized workers to the unor- 
ganized, from what Lenin was to call “aristocracy of la- 
bor” to what Marx had called “deeper and lower into 


South African President F.W. de Klerk’s declaration 
that his March 17, whites-only referendum “closed the 
book on apartheid” has once again taken the political 
initiative away from the ANC (African National Con- 
gress) and signaled a new intensification of the unde- 
clared civil war against the Black liberation movement. 

Just as the white minority determined the fate of the 
Black majority in instituting the racist apartheid social 
structures at the end of World War II when the Afri- 
kaner National Party came to power, so de Klerk, the 
inheritor of that fascist legacy, believes the white minor- 
ity can determine the political physiognomy of a “demo- 
cratic” South Africa. 

INVISIBLE HAND’ BEHIND DE KLERK 
MANDATE 

The birth of de Klerk’s “democracy” comes dripping 
with more blood than that attending the inception of 
apartheid. In the three weeks between his announce- 
ment of the all-white referendum to mandate his negoti- 
ations with the rival ANC and election day, some 300 
Black South Africans were killed in government orches- 
trated violence. Clearly, white South Africa’s historical 
fear of the “Black Peril” was being whipped up by the 
“invisible hand” of the South African Defense Forces 
and their Black surrogates, such that the majority of 
the rival Conservative Parly constituency was fright- 
ened into going against the Conservative position and 
voted “yes.” 

On the eve of the March 17 referendum a new round 
of political violence erupted, this time in the poor Black 
working-class enclave of Alexandra. The calculated un- 
leashing of state-sponsored terrorism in Alex exposes 
the illicit liaison between the government and Gatsha 
Buthelezi’s Inkatha warlords. In the month of March 
alone 341 victims of Inkatha violence were admitted to 
the Alexandra Health Clinic. Some 200 Alex residents 
have been killed since last year when Inkatha moved 
into the migrant workers’ hostels. 

Inkatha practices at the level of common thuggery 
what it sees its benefactor, the National Party, practice 
at the state level. Both sit at the negbtiating table es- 
pousing the rhetoric of “peace” while launching terror- 


the masses,” to find the true revolutionaiy core who 
would stand not just for reforms but for revolution. 

What has happened since the end of the 1950s when 
Great Britain embarked on its imperialist adventure in 
Suez, and Russia (with the help of China) on its de- 
struction of the Hungarian Revolution, is the defeatism 
that always follows lost revolutions. Instead of looking 
down upon the “immigrants,” the British, the Ameri- 
can, and the east European, ought to hail the birth of 
the new Third World, especially the African Revolu- 
tions. We should hail them for once again showing us ~ 


the power of the ideas of freedom, and that the will to 
freedom, even when unarmed and facing the mightiest 
empires, can win. 

The struggle for the minds of men is still the mighti- 
est weapon of all. And now that the French proletariat 
and the French students have shown that these forces 
of freedom have not been destroyed in technologically 
advanced lands, it is all the more quintessential that the 
British proletariat rise up to its ftdl height and, as their 
ancestors showed the way to the first Working Men’s 
International, so they should now pave a new road of 
world solidarity between themselves and all the “immi- 
grants” of the world. The first step in that direction is 
the recognition of the fact that many of them have been 
repeating the reactionary ideas of their own exploiters. 

Comradely yours, 

Raya 


ism in the townships. And, of course, it buys time for de 
Klerk, the architect of this carrot and truncheon policy, 
to form political alliances to outflank his ANC rival or 
to co-opt it. Such time is bought with Black blood. The 
result? “It is clear that it would not be possible to hold, 
free and fair elections on a one-person-one-vote basis to- 
day in South Africa,” according to a statement by a del- 
egation from the International Commission of Jurists. 

The attempt to create a center-right Christian Demo- 
cratic Alliance with conservative political and religious 
organizations, such as the four-million-strong Black 
fundamentalist Zion Christian Church, has been the un- 
disclosed aim of de Klerk since coming to power two and 
a half years ago. Just as apartheid South Africa was 
built on the backs of Black South Africa, so de Klerk’s 
so-called “transition to democracy” comes dripping with 
Black South Africa’s blood, even as he co-opts reformist 
elements in the Black community. 

Toward that end he has unbanned anti-apartheid 
groups, including the South African Communist Party 
(SACP), released political prisoners, repealed apartheid 
laws and initiated the process of a “negotiated settle- 
ment” of “power sharing” with the Black majority. His 
March 17 referendum climaxed his seizing the initiative 
from the ANC. 

BLACK FUTURE IN PRESENT CRISIS 

Nelson Mandela’s warning before the election of civil 
war and “unprecedented turmoil” if whites didn’t vote 
for de Klerk’s referendum followed de Klerk’s own 
warning to whites. De Klerk’s skillful outmaneuvering 
of the ANC with his de Gaulle-like plebiscite effectively 
enlisted the ANC, once again, in his strategy to preserve' 
white minority power. At every turn he has gotten Man- 
dela and the ANC to fight him on his ground. 

There could be no other outcome once the ANC 
turned its back on the high points reached by the mass 
struggle. Once the ANC sought what Kwame Nkrumah 
called the “political kingdom” of a “negotiated settle- 
ment” outside of the mass struggle; once it thought it” 1 
could “negotiate” Black liberation; once the ANC effec- 
tively reduced the straggle for fUll human liberation to 
(continued on page 10) 



A street barricade in Dublin during the 1916 Irish Easter week uprising. 


* Letter From Karl Marx to Ludwig Kugelmann, November 29, 1869. 
** V.l. Lenin, Speeches to the Eighth Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, March 19, 1919. 


I ^^1 


De Klerk’s ‘mandate’ in 
the shadow of massacres 
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In Nadine Gordimer’s latest novel My Son’s Story, a 
key line repeated a number of times is “happy for bat- 
tle,” a line we find out later in the novel is from a letter 
from Rosa Luxemburg. Gordimer has used Luxemburg 
before in her work, especially in her novel Burger’s 
Daughter, a point that Adrienne Rich makes in her 
foreword to Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion. Rich notes that Gordimer credits Luxemburg with 
the view that “the people know what to do before the 
leaders 1 and Rich sees this as an integral element of 
Dunayevskaya’s book. 

In Rich’s view, Gordimer has sensed something that 
speaks also to Dunayevskaya’s appreciation of Luxem- 
burg. Rich quotes and italicizes the penultimate para- 
graph of this book: “only live human beings can re-cre- 
ate the revolutionary dialectic forever anew” (xix). She 
adds that this work is ongoing. It is this sense of life, of 
aliveness, that Dunayevskaya brings out in her chapters 
on Luxemburg, as her frontispiece quote from Luxem- 
burg attests: 

See to it that you stay human ... Being human means 
joyfully throwing your whole life “on the scales of desti- 
ny” when need be, but all the while rejoicing in every 
sunny day and every beautiful cloud. Ach, I know of no 
formula to write you for being human. 

All that Rich singles out and illuminates about 
Dunayevskaya’s insight into Rosa Luxemburg resonates 
in Rich’s own appreciation of Dunayevskaya. When Rich 
argues that the first part of this book on Rosa Luxem- 
burg is not a conventional biography, but rather the his- 
tory and critique of a thinking woman’s mind, she :'s 
also giving us a way to think about Dunayevskaya, for 
whom the most crucial biography was “the biography of 
an idea.” We see this in Rich’s answer to her own rhe- 
torical question, who is Dunayevskaya: 

Raya Dunayevskaya was a major thinker in the history 
of Marxism and of women’s liberation— one of the long- 
est continuously active woman revolutionaries of the 
twentieth century. 

Quoting Dunayevsksaya, Rich adds: 

How does it happen that an illiterate person... had be- 
gun to develop all the revolutionary ideas to be called 
Marxist-Humanism in the 1950s. It isn’t personal what- 
soever! If you live when an idea is bom, and a great rev- 
olution in the world is bom— it doesn’t make any differ- 


Rosa Luxemburg as an ‘original character’ 


Dunayevskaya argues that her greatest intellectual 
achievements occurred afterwards. "To say that her 
whole life changed because of the breakup,” 
Dunayevskaya argues, “is a typical male attitude, i.e., 
thinking that a woman’s life stops when the break in a 
love relationship occurs”(93-4). Thus Dunayevskaya 
views Luxemburg’s exclamation, “I have become a femi- 
nist,” both in this context and in terms of Luxemburg 
as original character who grounded everything in the 



Rosa Luxemburg, self-portrait 

need for a revolution in all areas of human life. It is 
this, I believe, that Dunayevskaya finds in Luxemburg’s 
“throwing herself on the scales of destiny,” and also re- 
joicing in every sunny day. Here is what Dunayevskaya 
writes: 

...we are, at one and the same time confronted with two 
seemingly opposite facts— that the individuality of each 
woman’s liberationist is a microcosm of the whole, and 
yet that the movement is not a sum of so many individ- 
uals but masses in motion (83). 

It is at this point that Dunayevskaya adds to the no- 
tion of original character. She argues that though Lux- 


emburg was an original, she was not merely “one in a 
million.” For Dunayevskaya it is not Luxemburg’s 
“multi-dimensionality, or even her great revolutionary 
achievements” that makes her original, but the rela- 
tionship between past, present, and future. In other 
words Luxemburg, for Dunayevskaya, is an historic fig- 
ure whose presence comes alive and “shocks” the pres- 
ent. In the background is Dunayevskaya’s own author- 
ship— the biography of an idea— which she said, as I 
quoted earlier “isn’t personal whatsoever” but situated 
in the time of revolution “becomes the next stage of de- 
velopment of humanity.” 

One element of this “next stage of development of hu- 
manity” was the women’s liberation movement. Chal- 
lenging the left and demanding new human relations, it 
helped Dunayevskaya unearth Luxemburg’s heretofore 
“hidden feminist dimension,” the centrality of which, I 
believe, was Luxemburg’s revolutionary humanism. One 
can see something of Luxemburg as “original charac- 
ter” when Dunayevskaya writes of how in prison during 
the first world war Luxemburg was at her most creative 
(and also isolated 2 ): 

Just as in 1911, when she was most isolated in the par- 
ty because of her break with Kautsky and had at the 
same time painted a magnificent self-portrait and 
plunged into the writing of her greatest theoretical 
work, so now, in prison, Luxemburg studied her titmice 
and songbirds and achieved her highest theoretical writ- 
ing (71). 

Yet one wonders whether the limitation of the cre- 
ators of “original characters” is the fact that those 
characters escape them? Or in Luxemburg’s case that 
her “character” as the revolutionary, transcended Lux- 
emburg the theorist, however original that was— and 
she certainly was original in her theory of accumulation 
of capital. Additionally I wonder whether 
Dunayevskaya’s situating of “original character” within 
the context of “two opposite facts”— individuality and 
the whole, which is not the sum of individuals but 
“masses in motion”— returns us to Rich’s emphasis 
that “we, ‘live human beings’ are where it all must be- 
gin” (xx). 

2. Which reminds one of Lenin calling “Junius” (Luxemburg): “a lone 
man who has no comrades in an illegal organization accustomed to 
thinking out revolutionary slogans to their conclusion and systematical- 
ly educating the masses in their spirit” (quoted on p. 69). 


ence where you are ; that becomes the next stage of de- 
velopment of humanity (xi). 

That Gordimer has “sensed” something in Luxem- 
burg is a very helpful way of understanding 
Dunayevskaya’s view of Luxemburg as an “original 
character.” Dunayevskaya quotes from Melville’s Con- 
fidence Man at the beginning of her chapter 7, entitled 
“Luxemburg as Feminist; Break with Jogiches,” that 
original characters in literature “imply original in- 
stincts... [and are] almost as much of a prodigy there 
[i.e., in literature] as in real history is a law-giver, a rev- 
olutionizing philosopher, or the founder of a new reli- 
gion” (89). 

This idea of Luxemburg as “an original character,” I 
believe, is key to understanding Luxemburg as feminist, 
something that some critics of this book have failed to 
do. Certainly Dunayevskaya does not see this notion of 
“original character” outside of history and one is re- 
minded here that Melville is writing in 1851, and that 
Charlotte and Emily Bronte are creating original char- 
acters just before the 1848 revolutions. Dunayevskaya 
begins her narrative of the women’s liberation move- 
ment with 1831: the year of the great slave revolt led by 
Nat Turner and the year a Black woman, Maria Stew- 
* art, became the first American-born woman to speak 
out publicly. 

However it was in 1848, Dunayevskaya contends, that 
a revolution in women’s liberation did occur (80). More- 
over Dunayevskaya situates originality not only within 
the historic context but within the context of “masses 
making history” and the philosophic idea of the relation 
of individualism to universalism; thus the positing of 
one Black woman, Maria Stewart in the context of a 
slave revolt, and the birth of a movement in that year of 
revolutions 1848. Indeed, Dunayevskaya appears lo re- 
fuse a separation between philosophy and history. 

One central element of Dunayevskaya’s uncovering of 
Luxemburg’s feminism is seen through her sensitivity 
to Luxemburg’s break with her lover Leo Jogiches. 
Whereas Luxemburg’s biographer Peter Nettl calls the 
years after her break with Jogiches, “lost years,” 

I. Nadine Gordimer, Essential Gesture, 277 
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Book review: ‘Empire and Emancipation’ 


Studies of imperialism, from the pre-First World War 
theorists of the Second International onwards, have at- 
tempted to elucidate the “logic of imperialism.” But, 
asks Dutch cultural anthropologist Jan Nederveen 
Pieterse in his 400-page study Empire and Emancipa- 
tion (London: Pluto Press, 1990): What about the “logic 
of liberation”? Accounts of labour, peasant and nation- 
alist struggles in a Third World context have too often 
been “defined in terms of their opposition to initiatives 
taken from above, by elites: as critique, as negation...” 
Nederveen Pieterse has attempted a more dialectical ap- 
proach. The first part of Empire and Emancipation is 
a commentary on dozens of post-Marx Marxist theories 
and theorists. Here mention of just a few will have to 
suffice. 

Bill Warren, in opposition to the “dependence theory” 
of Western underdevelopment of the Third World, has 
argued that capitalism really is developing the Third 
World in such a way that will make imperialism unten- 
able and develop the class struggle for socialism. Erro- 
neously, Nederveen Pieterse contends that Warren “re- 
states in effect Marx’s views on capitalism’s ‘civilising 
mission,’ ” and that “What is overlooked are dialectics 
in the process, the role of resistance of Third World na- 
tionalism in building the political and economic bases of 
‘autocentric development.’ A return to Marx, it is also a 
return to the narrowest Europocentrism of Marx.” 

Certainly, in world system theory and in the work of 
Marxist historian Immanuel Wallerstein in particular, 
the world market predominates over all struggles as a 
“totalising principle.” For Wallerstein this will only 
change when the class struggle matures sufficiently to 
pose a challenge to capitalism at the end of the next 
“long wave” economic boom (the Kondratieff theory of 
capitalist crisis) around the middle of the twenty-first 
century. As Nederveen Pieterse comments, “new social 
movements,” such as feminism and Fourth World 
struggles, do not figure in world system theory because 
in it they are not “conceptualised in terms of conven- 
tional class struggles.” 

As an alternative, Nederveen Pieterse looks to the 
Dutch theorist W.F. Wertheim, who sees emancipation 
through “social evolution” rather than class struggle as 
the “motor of history.” Wertheim replaces the concept 
of transition with that of “continuous revolu- 
tion”— which owes nothing to Marx’s concept of perma- 
nent revolution but quite a lot to Mao’s “cultural revo- 
lution.” Like Wertheim, Nederveen Pieterse opposes 
what he calls Marx’s “truncated dialectic” with the dia- 
lectic of traditional pre-capitalist values drawn from 
mysticism, religion and folklore* in interplay with 
“emancipatory” cultural and social forces in the West. 

So keen is Nederveen Pieterse to go “beyond Marx” 
that at times he indulges in such a distortion of Marx’s 
views that it amounts to the . rewriting of history,, the 
most blatant example being his claim that Marx (or 
rather “Marx and Engels”) had “no sympathy’? for the* 


1850 Taiping rebellion against the British opium bar- 
ons. He doesn’t quote any of Marx’s or Engels’ writings 
on the subject. 

In contrast, Raya Dunayevskaya in Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution shows that not only was it the Taiping re- 
bellion which inspired Marx to return to the study of 
pre-capitalist formations, but that it also was seen by 
Marx as an “encouragement” to the European workers’ 
movement, which had become quiescent in the years fol- 
lowing the 1848 Revolutions— a far cry from Marx’s ref- 
erence to China in the Communist Manifesto of 1847 
as “vegetating in the teeth of barbarism.” 

In the “historical sketches” which follow the theoreti- 
cal introduction of Empire and Emancipation, the au- 
thor does at times manage to write about historical 
struggles in a way which will appeal to those who see 
history as dialectics of liberation, as he covers the Cru- 
sades, slavery, the Anglo-American “special relation- 
ship,” imperialism, neo-colonialism in Latin America 
and Native American resistance. However, Nederveen 
Pieterse ignores Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks on 
Native Americans, as well as virtually everything Marx 
wrote about what we now call the Third World. 

Nederveen Pieterse’s insistence that the proper object 
of study is “empire” rather than capital and “domi- 
nation” rather than exploitation, could only come about 
through a failure to grasp Marx’s breakthrough on com- 
modity fetishism in Capital (which Nederveen Pieterse 
reduces to “crisis theory” and “economic determin- 
ism”— as contrasted to the “activism of the Communist 
Manifesto?’). Contrary to the post-Marx Marxists who 
see fetishism merely as concealing the extraction of sur- 
plus value; from the workers, as Dunayevskaya showed, 
the appearance of a world ruled by relationships be- 
tween things is only possible because, essentially, hu- 
man relations have been degraded into relations as be- 
tween thihgs: “With ‘fetishism’ Marx recreated ‘No- 
tion’— the sphere of the Hegelian Absolute that Marx 
broke in two, for the only way to transcend the Absolute 
of the fetishism was with its absolute opposite, ‘freely 
associated labor.’ ” 

This failure to grasp Marx’s dialectic comes to conclu- 
sion in Nederveen Pieterse’s final chapter of Empire 
and Emancipation, where he writes that “If we are to 
reintroduce dialectics, we must begin to strip it of its 
Marxist as well as Hegelian connotation.” He then “re- 
traces” dialectic (through Mao and Nietzsche!) to the 
pre-Socratic “attunement of opposites” in Heraclitus 
and the yin-yang symbolism of T’ai chi and then lists 
endless “interpenetrations” of Western and non-West- 
em cultures. His inconclusiveness (expressed in neo- 
Maoisms) flows from his reluctance to follow through 
the reformism and conciliationism in his “perspective 
on social evolution in which there is a place for both 
empire anid emancipation.” 

— Dave Black 
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| Black/Red View 

by John Alan 

Haiti has not been a top story in the news in recent 
weeks. According to Haitians living in the U.S. with 
contacts in Port-au-Prince, Haiti is still a fearful place 
to live. The army and the police continue to persecute 
people believed to be supporters of ousted President 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide. And the OAS (Organization of 
American States) economic embargo is a cruel farce; it 
does nothing to hurt the army and the wealthy, but is 
creating a near famine among poor Haitians. 

As for the negotiations between the National Assem- 
bly and Aristide for his return to power, there is no 
movement. The army leaders have veto power over the 
negotiations and are adamant in their opposition to 
Aristide’s army “reform” proposal. 

With last September’s bloody coup in mind and the 
continuing arrogance of the army’s leadership, it’s time 
that we take a brief look at the history of the Haitian 
army. Why has it been a source of political power ever 
since the U.S. Marines left Haiti in 1934? 

First, it is obvious that the Haitian army does not ex- 
ist to defend Haiti against an external military force. 
And second, while the army can’t be separated from the 
existing class relations in Haiti, it remains clear that its 
original role as the Garde, i.e., the U.S. Marine-trained 
predecessor to the current army, was for Haitians to 
fight other Haitians. During the U.S. occupation the 
Garde participated in joint action with the Marines 
against peasant nationalists, killing at least 6,000 peas- 
ants led by Charlemagne Peralte and Batraville. Anoth- 
er 5,500 peasants died in forced labor camps the Garde 
ran for the occupiers. 

These figures are only the official estimates; no one 
knows the exact numberr of Haitians killed and executed 
by the Marines and the Garde. The record of the 1921 
U.S. Senate hearings on the massacre of Haitians is 
filled with details of atrocities. 


Haiti’s terrorist army 

If one digs into the history of the development of the 
Haitian army only one conclusion emerges: it has played 
an objective role in establishing U.S. hegemony in Haiti. 

There is nothing new in the U.S. practice of setting 
up puppet armies to terrorize indigenous peoples in the 
Caribbean and Central America. However, the Haitian 
army is unique; it is the oldest and largest puppet army 
in the Caribbean and has long been the pathway to pow- 
er for a succession of dictatorial presidents, including 
Francois Duvalier. Duvalier played internal politics with 
generals to establish his personal hegemony over the 
army, but now neither he nor his son Jean-Claude Du- 
valier are around; only the army remains. 

The present stalemate between the totalitarian army 
and the forces of liberal reform has brought Haiti to a 
crossroad in history that could go either way. The 
masses of Haitian people could impose their own solu- 
tion by uprooting the army or “reform” could be im- 
posed from the outside. 

In the U.S. Senate, Bob Graham is recommending 
that Bush get the so-called democratic governments of 
this hemisphere to organize a multinational “peace 
keeping force to assure Haitian stability.” The key word 
is “stability,” meaning that they don’t want the masses 
to engage in their own self-determination. 

The trouble with outside “liberation” is that it is lim- 
ited to the goals of the “liberators.” It is hard to believe 
that Senator Graham’s idea of “liberation” is the same 
as that of a worker getting low wages in an American- 
owned firm in Haiti. 

The absolute opposition to the Haitian army comes 
from the Haitian masses who want to uproot the army, 
which is an outpost of American imperialism. If the 
Haitian masses did that, it would be a great historic 
leap; precisely the type of historic leap that their slave 
ancestors made when they translated “The Rights of 
Man” to mean self-emancipation and rose up in revolt 
against their French slave masters. 
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sought the expeditious means of violent confrontation to 
bring on the Civil War. 

However, it is West’s encounter with Marx on the 
“road to radical historicism” and the abolition of philos- 
ophy that is the focus of his glosses of the early Marx. 

Beginning with Marx’s 1841 Dissertation, when he 
was still a “Prometheus” bound to academia, Marx took 
the “energizing principle” inherent in the Hegelian dia- 
lectic’s negation of negation, as the “turn about of phi- 
losophy, its transubstantiation into flesh and blood.” 
Somehow, for West, this signifies that Marx nullified 
philosophy. Indeed, in West’s view the whole of the Dis- 
sertation signifies that philosophy is nothing more than 
the Epicurean void, i.e., a deep and abiding absence and 
concealment in which all reality disappears. 

Supposedly, the purpose of Marx’s alleged annulment 
of philosophy is in order to “shift to theory.” This is the 
single monochrome voicing in West’s text. For Raya 
Dunayevskaya, who spent nearly 50 years of scholarly 
work on the early Marx, especially the famous 1844 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts, “not only is 
[Marx’s] critique of philosophy ‘philosophical,’ but so is 
the analysis of political economy.” 

END OF PRAXIS 

West’s view, that Marx’s critique of Hegelian philoso- 
phy represented an annulment of philosophy, founders 
in large part because West doesn’t grasp that while He- 
gelian idealism developed the active, subjective side of 
objective reality, in opposition to materialism, it did so 
in so alienated a form that what Hegel thought was the 
actual transcendence.of contradiction by philosophy rep- 
resented, according to Marx, merely “forms of appear- 
ance.” , , , , 


Marx’s concretization of Hegel’s dialectic of activity 
and its principle of negation of negation in a revolu- 
tionary subject, the proletariat, far from constituting 
the relinquishment of philosophy, represented the birth 
of a whole new continent of thought and revolution. 
The crux of the question is that whereas Hegel disem- 
bodied or alienated the activity of cognition from its liv- 
ing subject in order to posit a dialectic of activity emp- 
tied into historical time, Marx held there need not be 
such dehumanization of the principal idea of the Hegeli- 
an dialectic. The activity of humanity and the produc- 
tive activity of its labor represent dual aspects of Marx’s 
concept of praxis, which, he held, were not only the 
subject matter of philosophy but constituted its realiza- 
tion. 

In all of his extensive quoting of Marx, West does not 
produce one passage that confirms his view that Marx 
“requires the virtual disappearance of philosophy” 
(p.76). But lest it be thought that these questions are 
removed from the immediate concerns of the present 
historic moment, concealed in West’s pragmatist cri- 
tique of Marx’s essentiallism” is a certain bowing to 
statist Communism. In his analysis of the “essentialist” 
elements in Marx’s treatment of alienated labor, e.g., 
West limits the material expression of alienated labor to 
private property. 

Despite his citing Marx’s notion of the process-alien- 
ation of the very activity of labor, West’s main pre-occu- 
pation is with object-alienation of the product of labor 
as the basis of private property. This is due to the objec- 
tive pull of West’s own material context of private prop- 
erty “free market” capitalism, rather than the state- 
capitalist actuality of formerly-existing statist Commu- 
nism. As West does not recognize the latter he ignores 
the state property form as a manifestation of alienated 
labor. Thus, he is not at all impelled to recognize the 
primacy of the alienation of the activity of labor as the 
source from which all forms, of property arise. This, not 
a moral' essentialism, is the philosophic humus of 
Marais humanism. - . - i , , . v . 


Latina laundry workers 

Los Angeles, Cal.— I work at a linen service rent- 
al company that serves restaurants and hotels in the 
L.A. area. The production process begins at one end of 
the plant where we collect used and soiled linen trans- 
ported to the plant by company trucks. 

After the soiled linen is separated by human hands 
and computer into different groups of items and colors, 
it is bagged in 200- to 250-lb. bags, swung by workers 
on ceiling rails and hooks going to the wash room. 
There are eight different types and sizes of washers, the 
largest being an 800-lb. load machine. 

A worker, who told me he was not “Superman,” has 
to load and unload these 200- to 250-lb. bags of soiled 
laundry by hand all day in a workday of eight, ten, 
sometimes 12 hours, five days a week. From the washer 
these heavy bags pick up weight from being soaking wet 
after the wash and are loaded into another machine, an 
extractor, which creates 500 lbs. of pressure to squeeze 
the water from the laundry. 

After this process the items are dried in huge dryers 
which are loaded in the same way, by a worker guiding 
the now bulky 200-lb. bags by ceiling rail to 500-lb. load 
dryers. They are completely dried and moved from there 
to the ironing process. 

The ironers take up about 60 yards and each is about 
eight yards long. These giant ironers are steam heated 
with eight to ten iron rollers each; gears, belts and mo- 
tor pulleys, steam and smoke rising. 

With two to six women workers inches apart at each 
ironer feeding the machne, one or two workers “catch” 
the ironed and folded product at the end of the ironing 
process. In the summer, temperatures reach to 120 de- 
grees at these work stations where the women stand 
and feed the ironer for ten to 12 hours a day, five days a 
week. They are constantly under the suspicious and 
hateful eye of the production foreman who usually sits 
in a small office with a huge glass window to oversee 
and attempt to intimidate the laborers into getting out 
more and more production. 

These women are victimized by the foreman. One 
woman was suspended for six days for talking on the 
line. This is a union job where the workers have no con- 
fidence in the union and the union does nothing. 

About 95% of these women are Latina. They have to 
stand at these giant ironers from eight to 12 hours a 
day. The repetitive motion of feeding these giant ironers 
everything from cloth napkins to bed sheets is numbing 
to watch, much less to perform. But to deny these wom- 
en the right to speak to a fellow worker only a few inch- 
es away is dehumanizing to the mind of the laborer. 

This is how the attack waged by capital against labor, 
on this May Day, is directed against the eight-hour day 
where I work. — Gene Ford 

Haitian repatriation 

New York, N.Y.—A federal appeals court in New 
York, on April 14, refused to stay a lower court order al- 
lowing 3,300 Haitian refugees, incarcerated at Guanta- 
namo Naval Base in Cuba, to speak with lawyers before 
being forcibly returned home. 

In granting the order, Eastern District Judge Sterling 
Johnson, Jr. said the refugees “are isolated from the 
world and treated in a manner worse.. .than a criminal 
defendant. They are defenseless against any abuse, ex- 
ploitation or neglect to which the officials at Guantana- 
mo may subject them.” 

The government lawyers argued for a stay on the 
grounds that granting the refugees even the most mea- 
ger rights is dangerous because it encourages more Hai- 
tians to flee “in unseaworthy boats.” The government 
admitted that if the stay were granted, the Haitians 
would be returned immediately, before any appeal could 
be heard, and asked the court to “send a message.” 

The government has already returned some 9,500 of 
about 16,464 refugees picked up by the Coast Guard 
since the Sept. 30 coup against President Aristide. The 
courts are unlikely to force the government to grant 
them asylum because the Supreme Court has already 
approved their general procedures. 


Genocide in the Sudan 

Genocide is occurring in the Sudan, the massive, de- 
liberate killing of thousands of southerners who hold to 
non-Islamic religions such as Christianity or traditional 
African beliefs. The regime of General Omar Hassan al- 
Bashir, heavily supported by the Muslim Brotherhood, 
is bent on a total Islamicization of the country. In the 
North, where Muslims predominate, 400,000 southern- 
ers living in shantytowns in the capital were offered an 
alternative: convert to Islam immediately or literally be 
driven into the desert. The result was that 400,000 peo- 
ple were driven from their homes, unable even to carry 
their belongings with them. This was a death sentence. 

In the South, where the long-standing rebellion of the 
leftist Sudanese Peoples’ Liberation Army (SPLA) still 
simmers, al-Bashir’s forces have launched new offens- 
ives. They have attacked not only SPLA forces, but, as 
with past attacks by the Sudanese military, have also 
aimed to cut off international food relief supplies to the 
people of the South as a whole, many of whom support 
the SPLA. Where, a few years ago the SPLA seemed to 
be gaining, this has changed since the fall of the Men- 
gistu regime in Ethiopia last year. In part, this is be- 
cause the new Ethiopian regime has stopped supporting 
the SPLA and is accused by them of even having al- 
lowed the Sudanese army to use’Ethiopian territory. 
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After the Caterpillar strike, what direction for U.S. labor? 


(continued from page 1) 
regain workers’ jobs. 

What caught the attention of rank-and-file work- 
ers in auto and in other industries were the stakes 
involved in strikers’ defiance of Caterpillar and the 
possibility that this strike could become a turning 
point in more than a decade of takebacks, layoffs 
and plant closings. During this period union mem- 
bership has fallen to one-tenth of the nation’s pri- 
vate work force. 

Caterpillar forced the strike last November when it 
refused to match the pattern agreement for the farm 
and heavy equipment industry that Deere & Co. had al- 
ready agreed to. It demanded instead, as the world’s 
dominant heavy equipment maker, as multinational 
producer and as exporter of over half of its U.S. output, 
a complete break with existing conditions in the name 
of remaining competitive. 

Caterpillar’s offer would have gutted medical benefits, 
among other takebacks. But the heart of the matter was 
the steepest permanent two-tier wage system in heavy 
industry, with new hires to start at $7.50 per hour, less 
than half the current wage, and to never get closer to 
the full wage than half pay. Because half of the Cat 
workers who have survived layoffs are within six years 
of retirement, such a permanent two-tier system would 
rapidly become a permanent low-tier wage for a largely 
young work force. 

Caterpillar offered a six-year job guarantee (but with 
loopholes) in hopes of selling this offer to older workers 
at the expense of workers not yet hired, who have no 
vote. If the company prevails, wages and conditions 
gained through 11 strikes since 1938 will vanish as cur- 
rent workers retire. Workers at Caterpillar plants in 
Belgium, France and Japan will be competing with, and 
probably be expected to match, Third World wages and 
conditions— in Illinois. 

Caterpillar entered the strike in November, and even 
dared to widen it with a lockout, because it had a vast 
backlog of production— after the UAW bureaucrats had 
permitted overtime production in the weeks and months 
leading up to the contract expiration. When company in- 
ventory was depleted and Caterpillar, in April, ordered 
workers to return, they had survived for five months 
mostly on $100 a week in strike benefits. 

Despite that, the hundreds of strikers we saw lining 
the highway at the Aurora plant each morning militant- 
ly refused to return to work. We are told that 200 or so 
out of 12,000 union members gave in to Caterpillar’s 
threat of being permanently replaced and crossed the 
line. If the company had counted on the no less than 
2,400 laid-off workers to cross in large numbers, it did 
not happen. 

WHY DID UAW BACK DOWN? 

Why, then, did the UAW, which had promised to lead 
defiance at Caterpillar, and was backed by most other 
AFL-CiO unions, turn around in just ten days and di- 
rect strikers back to work on the company’s terms? 
They ended up acting no differently than the United 
Food and Commercial Workers Union in 1986, which 
was openly hostile to the insurgent Local P-9 in Austin, 
Minn., and ordered strikers back into the Hormel plant 
under a contract they had not agreed to. 

One apparent reason for the UAW bureaucracy back- 
ing down was fear and mistrust of its own rank-and-file. 
It was the strikers, who had the most to lose, who nev- 
ertheless had demanded a fight against the company’s 
ultimatum and who had to be pushed back into the 
plants. On the picket lines UAW officers used the same 
state police that were there to protect the scabs to stop 
“unauthorized” discussions and distributions of radical 
literature. When UAW members pushed for broadening 
strike support, even for a general strike as in one Cali- 
fornia retirees’ meeting our Labor Editor Felix Martin 
attended, the union hierarchy immediately narrowed 
the question solely to “Support the strikers’ soup kitch- 
en.” 

Caterpillar strikers’ experience parallels that of 
coal miners on wildcat against their own union in 
the historic 1949-50 Miners’ General Strike. In the 
eyes of one miner, the union “wasn’t much better 
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than the company nowadays.” He charged that the 
rank-and-file had let “others” do their thinking and 
write their contracts for them: “The change the 
worker had brought through his activity had some- 
how turned into its opposite. Their representative 
became a labor bureaucrat who turned up not to 
fight with the workers against the company but to 



order the workers to produce more” (Marxism and 
Freedom, p. 267). 

Today, for the UAW and the entire AFL-CIO, mis- 
trust of the rank-and-file has led them to lobby Con- 
gress for legislation to ban permanent replacements. 
But this “practical strategy” is a deliberate substitute 
for workers’ own activity, which cannot be as easily con- 
trolled as a group of Congressmen. 

EMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED 


Another reason for the backing down by the UAW bu- 
reaucrats in the Caterpillar strike, was fear of the un- 
employed. The UAW bureaucracy certainly has never 
tried to organize links to the growing numbers of unem- 
ployed in Illinois, and company spokesmen gloated over 
the 9% unemployment rate being in their favor. Because 
the union bureaucracy had given up the weapon of mass 
picketing and was honoring the injunction limiting pick- 
ets to six per gate, they were preventing the hundreds 
of strikers at the plant from educating scabs and per- 
suading them to turn around. 

In a different era but at the depth of Depression-level 
unemployment in 1934, scabs were already in the Tole- 
do, Ohio Auto-Lite plant, protected by an injunction 
against more than 25 pickets at the gate (today’s judges 
are even less generous), when 1,000 members of A.J. 
Muste’s Lucas County Unemployed League joined in 
successful mass picketing that swelled to 6,000. Within 
a month, despite even the massacre by the Ohio Nation- 
al Guard, killing two pickets and wounding 25 more, the 
company recognized the union after Toledo unions vot- 
ed a general strike. It was this strike, not laws intended 
to channel the labor revolt, that was preparation for the 
mass organizing of the CIO. 

Workers organizing the CIO had made strengths of 
categories that had been used to divide them— Black 
and white workers, men and women, and none more 
central than the relationship between employed and un- 
employed workers. Over 100 years ago Marx had de- 
scribed the absolute general law of capitalist accumula- 
tion in Capital: “The relative mass of the industrial re- 
serve-army increases with the potential energy of 
wealth. But the greater this reserve-army in proportion 
to the active labor-army, the greater is the mass of a 
consolidated surplus-population, whose misery is in in- 
verse ratio to its torment of labor.” For Marx the indus- 
trial reserve army were the “gravediggers” of capital- 
ism. 

Today we face even higher levels of “acceptable” un- 
employment than in Marx’s day. As Raya Dunayevskaya 
put it: “What the industrial giants cannot hear is the 
death-knell that labor, employed and unemployed, as 
well as the homeless, are ringing out. The industrialists 
are under the illusion— never more so than in this ro- 
botized stage of production— that the unemployed army 
can be made to rampage against the employed. Their 
ideologues are busy ‘proving’ that Marx was wrong. 
They have never understood that other fundamental 
Marx prediction, that the failure to re-produce labor 
means the death of their whole system” (The Marxist- 
Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism, p. 149). 

In face of the continuing drive for more and more 
production at lower and lower cost, it is the capitalists 
who are rampaging against the workers, employed and 
unemployed. Everywhere we can see the impermanence 
of labor’s gains against capital: 

•Growers in California’s Salinas Valley have gutted 
the gains the United Farxq lYorkers, (UFW). had, 


achieved by using labor contractors who erode promised 
wages with tacked-on charges like $8.50 for lunch or $5 
for a ride to the field, or who won’t not hire anyone who 
asks what the wages are. Because of labor contractors, 
UFW membership has declined from 100,000 to 10,000 
and even some farmworker gains that were carved into 
law have become unenforceable— both the back-break- 
ing short-handed hoe and hovels with no drinking water 
that pass for places to live have reappeared. 

•In Northern California, Safeway supermarket chain 
has built a new warehouse run by the managers of their 
two existing warehouses. By pretending it’s a new com- 
pany they tried to force long-term Teamster warehouse 
workers to apply as new hires with a probation period 
for non-union, no-benefit jobs. Workers were forced to 
begin a Safeway boycott to keep their jobs. 

•Hand in hand with renewed attacks on working 
conditions is the dismantling of aid for the poor and job- 
less. Bush has demanded that the election-year extend- 
ed unemployment benefits end abruptly after the elec- 
tion. Beyond that lies welfare— and half a million people 
have had general assistance cut or eliminated in the last 
year. Forty states will target children with slashes in 
ADC. Food, housing and medical care are becoming lux- 
ury items. 

MAY DAY 1886, 1992 

Under these circumstances on this May Day 1992, it 
is vital to recollect the activity of American work- 
ers— not just to reclaim May Day from the rulers of Red 
Square, who for so long sullied the day with parades of 
military hardware and now are renting out Red Square 
to Pepsi and Reebok. The workers of Chicago who 
marched for the eight-hour day on May 1, 1886, in such 
numbers that they spontaneously shut the city down, 
rested on a 20-year tradition of agitation since the Civil 
War. When the newly-formed AFL proposed to the Sec- 
ond International that that day, May 1, be the begin- 
ning in 1890 of a renewed campaign for the eight-hour 
day, they laid out a plan for a general strike, industry 
by industry and across borders, supported by workers 
who remained on the job. May Day thus became the 
symbol not only of workers’ power, but of workers’ crea- 
tivity, working out the forms to achieve freedom. 

We can no more predict the forms that workers’ 
struggles in the 1990s will take than the AFL could 
chart the i actual course of struggle in the 
1890s— including the pivotal Pullman strike that erupt- 
ed in 1895. Whether strikes or opposition caucuses in 
existing unions, or organizing drives, or entirely new 
forms of self-organization within the vast section of the 
working class, employed and unemployed, that is non- 
union— the necessity to reorganize is there. This May 
Day it directs our attention to Hamlet, N.C., where the 
site of last year’s atrocity against workers— the poultry 
factory fire which killed 25— will become a rallying 
point for a demonstration on May 2, particularly of 
Southern Black and women workers. 

f Editorial 

(continued from page 7) 

the narrow confines of political rights; once, that is, the 
ANC deluded itself that there was some neutral “demo- 
cratic” ground in the Manichean world of apartheid 
South Africa’s ongoing civil war, it assumed the ground 
of de Klerk. And that architect of neo-apartheid South 
Africa has called the shots ever since. 

In the absence of a clear political challenge to de 
Klerk’s all-white referendum from the ANC, the out- 
come has elicited contradictory attitudes among the 
Black masses. On the one hand, there is the sheer hu- 
man desire for social recognition from a white populace 
for whom Blacks have been invisible. “I’m so happy 
that the whites said yes, because for the first time 
they’re including me, they’re not just thinking about 
themselves,” said a Black woman office cleaner. On the 
other hand, there is deep skepticism about the meaning 
of the white vote among Blacks who couldn’t give a 
damn about being recognized by whites. 

However, Mandela’s threat to call a general strike in 
the face of a “no” vote reminds us there is another poli- 
tical force in South Africa. For in actuality, there were 
“two referenda” in South Africa: one, de Klerk’s March 
17 referendum involving 2.8 million whites; the other, 
the nationwide general strike of some 3.5 million Black 
workers, last Nov. 4, against the imposition of an oner- 
ous value added tax on consumer goods. 

Despite nearly everything now being stacked in de 
Klerk’s favor, the future of South Africa still lies in the 
hands of the Black working class. 
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1 Youth Dialogue 

Editor’s note: In the March issue of N&L, we published 
excerpts from a letter by a young anti-war activist and phi- 
losophy student (see “The anti-war movement and democ- 
racy”) in response to Sheila Fuller’s column “Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s concept of socialist democracy.” Below we print two 
responses and hope to continue the dialogue. 

It was good to know you also felt the lack of a dia- 
logue on alternative visions of the future in the anti-war 
movement. I share your fear of a model or society in 
which everyone would have to agree. To me the battle of 
ideas on visions of the future is necessary because we 
are living in a world in which it seems the very thought 
of a total uprooting of this inhuman society, and the 
possibility of a new human society, is being killed. The 
rulers are claiming Marxism is dead, and so many with- 
in the Left are accepting that claim. There are however 
fundamental philosophic historic categories which Marx 
worked out, and if we don't fully grasp and develop 
them, I think humanity will not be able to transcend 
capitalism and create a new human society. 

Today, commentators on the Right and the Left are 
arguing about a market economy versus a planned econ- 
omy. Hardly anyone even mentions the fact that for 
Marx the key was not merely to abolish private proper- 
ty, but to create a society free of alienation. He was pin- 
pointing the division between mental and manual labor 
as a class relation. To this degradation of the human be- 
ing, he counterposed the concept of “human power 
which is its own end.” 

This is not meant to say that in an anti-war coalition 
everyone has to agree. What can bring us together can 
be our opposition to war, our willingness to hold activi- 
ties and frequent educationals on the issues at stake 
and their relationship to alternative visions. 

Last year I became painfully aware of the lack of 
any genuine discussion of philosophies of human 
liberation in our coalition when I saw the response 
of many of its members to the massacre of the Kurds 
by the government of Saddam Hussein. Some of us 
who did help to raise money and organized a dem- 

Amazon as battleground 

Into the Amazon: The Struggle for the Rain For- 
est, by Augusta Dwyer (Key Porter Books Ltd.: Toronto, 
1990; Sierra Club Books: San Francisco, 1990). 

North American environmentalists have long opposed 
the destruction of the Amazon rain forest. Even more 
attention will undoubtedly be drawn to that issue by the 
Earth Summit to be held in Rio de Janeiro in June. Bat 7 
the shock of the December 1988 assassination of Chico 
Mendes still Ungers. It not only brought new attention 
to the issue, but made the North American pubUc see it 
in an altogether different light. For the first time, it was 
the struggles of the people who Uve in the forest that 
took center stage. Soon after, a spate of books about the 
Amazon hit the market, and a film about Mendes is in 
the works. 

What distinguishes this book from others is that 
the author, a Canadian journalist based in Brazil, 
actively sought out voices of revolt: indigenous peo- 
ples like the Maguta (Tikuna) reclaiming their histo- 
ry and demanding justice after a recent massacre; 
dwellers on the Tocantins River whose source of 
food and income was destroyed when the Tucurui 
hydroelectric dam poisoned their riven farmwork- 
ers struggling for land reform, and their allies in the 
church. 

More than many other writers, Dwyer records the 
voices of women speaking out against oppression. One 
condemns the sexism of Yanomami society, despite her 
sympathy to that society’s resistance to the invasion 
and pollution of their land by prospectors. A woman in- 
tellectual tells of her study of labor in the “Free Zone” 
in her home city, Manaus: famihes pushed off their land 
in the forest end up in slums, and often break apart; 
women and girls (70% of the “Free” work force) are of- 
ten forced to work overtime without pay or day care, in 
hellish conditions. 

Dwyer knew Chico Mendes, a leader of the rubber 
tappers’ union. She gives us a picture of Mendes as a so- 
cialist who saw that the Brazilian workers could not 
turn to either the U.S. or Russia, which he saw as state- 
capitalist. 

Dwyer pays such close attention to the self-organi- 
zation of working people in the face of rampant 
murder and repression that we see the growth of 
the Workers’ Party (PT) in that light Rubber tap- 
pers like Mendes saw the PT as a way to unite with 
other workers and Indians in opposition to the 
classes that profit from the appropriation and de- 
struction of the forest. Maguta leaders saw it as a 
way to secure their ancestral land and join with the 
landless poor who were set against them by the rich 
bosses. Yet we also hear rank-and-file women 
critiquing the vanguardism of a priest and PT intel- 
lectuals who proclaimed that the workers were not 
capable of making their own decisions. 

A recurring theme in Into the Amazon is the ques- 
tion of what development means. Here we see it from 
the perspective, not so much of North American envi- 
ronmentalists, but of working and oppressed people 
fighting for land and freedom. In the book’s dedication, 
Dwyer sums it up by quoting Mendes: “I am just one of 
many comrades who struggle against a political, eco- 
nomic and social system that sustains itself in the ex- 
ploitation of the environment and our people.” 

-—Franklin Dmi.tryev . 


X 


)n the anti-war movement and democracy 


onstration in support of the Kurds and against Bush 
and Saddam Hussein, found it difficult to gain a 
turn-out of more than 50 people. I believe that the 
type of insensitivity which we saw expressed to- 
ward the Kurds was the reflection of a very deep 
disorientation in thought in our society. 

Your question about a concept of organization which 
is not elitist and vanguardist and is not only based on 
spontaneity, but in which every human being takes re- 
sponsibility for developing the philosophic vision of the 
future, is very challenging. This is a concept which Raya 
Dunayevskaya was developing especially in a book she 
was working on in the last years of her life which she 
had called “Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy.” 

What has excited me about her views on philosophy 
and organization is that she interprets the “Absolute” 
not as an end or closure but as the highest stage of the 
struggle and philosophy of freedom which humanity has 
worked out, or as Hegel puts it, a concept of “freedom 
without transition.” Humanity can take responsibility 
for developing the highest stage of human thought as 
the determinant for organization and life. 

This is not only a philosophic task or an organization- 
al task, but both at the same time. It is an idea that has 
never been fully realized before. It is so important to 
have a lot more dialogue on these questions. 

— Sheila Fuller 

* * * 

To me, one of the most compelling things to appear 
on the youth page recently was the contribution from 
the Duke University student, writing in the March issue 
on the anti-war movement, Rosa Luxemburg, battle of 
ideas, philosophy, and organization. If we are serious 
about the importance of an open dialogue as a pathway, 
not to vanguardism but to a philosophic rudder and a 
new society, we can show it right in this paper. 

Perhaps if we had more discussion before a movement, 
it could be a form of preparation for the next outburst 
of activity. If we go out of our way to ask new ques- 
tions, we will avoid giving the false impression that a 
search for meaning leads to “one correct vision” as the 
Duke student put it. I’m sure he could relate to the way 
Maya Morrison characterized the very term “political 
correctness” as “revealing to what level we have al- 
lowed the struggle for freedom to sink. The term was 
originally used derogatorily by the Left itself against 
those who had no content or thought in their political 
beliefs.” (“The Multiculturalism Debate” N&L April, 
1992) And wasn’t Rosa Luxemburg’s emphasis on the 
needed battle of ideas her way of showing that “freedom 
is always for the one who thinks differently,” as she put 
it? 

Despite the fact that groups in the anti-war move- 
ment became “bogged down in arguments,” as the 
Duke student put it, there were many who were 
aware of the need for open discussion and deeper 
thinking. It appeared most strikingly not in the 
squabbles themselves but through our dissatisfac- 
tion with the whiteness of our groups and rallies, 
the lack of women’s liberation issues when it came 
to agreeing on principles, and virtually no contact 


with workers. We were mad about that because 
these forces of revolt show how deep is the human 
drive to be whole, and if we want to be whole as 
youth, and as women, we better learn to talk to one 
another. 

The Duke student showed that this can’t be just talk 
but “an active discussion and creation of an alterna- 
tive,” which is why he saw the uniquely Marxist-Hu- 
manist concept of an organization in which everyone 
takes responsibility for developing a philosophic vision 
of the future as “definitely an intriguing one.” In a 
word, these historic mass movements, whether of wom- 
en, labor, or Black, disclose a need to view the human 
being as a totality, and to organize around such a con- 
cept that allows for full self-development and full recog- » 
nition of all particulars as the road to a new society. 

I think when the Duke student agrees with the need 
to “develop a model of organization based on the pres- 
ent” and is interested in seeing how it might get “devel- 
oped more fully” he is asking the crucial question of our 
age. — Mitch Weerth 

| Youth in Revolt 

by Tom Parsons 

Thousands of Australian students stormed the parlia- 
ment building during a week long protest against the 
government’s plan to shift the bulk of student aid funds 
from grants to loans. The students broke through police 
lines, rammed locked doors, and fought with police who 
blocked their way. At the height of the march police 
were forced to release students they had arrested after 
the van they were in was surrounded by angry students. 

The students say the new aid shift would place most 
students below the poverty line. ^ 

* * * 

Two main organizers of the National Student Resist- 
ance Movement of East Timor and three other students 
are on trial on charges of subversion and “spreading ha- 
tred.” The two organizers face the death penalty. They 
founded the organization in 1988 to seek independence 
from Indonesia. The two were arrested after they ap- 
peared at a rally protesting the massacre of pro-inde- 
pendence demonstrators by Indonesian soldiers. 

* * * 

Over 200 Black Northern Illinois University students in 
De Kalb, 111. rallied in the Martin Luther King, Jr. Com- 
mons Mall to protest the constant racism of the student 
newspaper, The Northern Star. Students removed the 
daily paper from receptacles all over campus and de- 
stroyed them during the rally. Administrators called for 
a "unity” meeting the following week, which Black stu- 
dents and organizations boycotted. 

Two weeks later Latino/a students gathered in the 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Mall to protest the conference 
there commemorating the Columbus Quincentennial. 


250 students busted for sitting in at Brown 



Chicago, III— In Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, 250 stu- 
dents were arrested on April 
22 for taking over Brown Uni- 
versity’s administration build- 
ing to protest the administra- 
tion’s refusal to change fund- 
ing and admission policies 
that judge applicants on their 
ability to pay the $20,000 a 
year tuition. 

This action followed a week 
of activity on the university’s 
Main Green, where students 
demanding “need-blind ad- 
missions” did performance art 
and built sculptures to make 
their point. Some students 
placed a large “green turf’ 
sign at the main entrance 
with the word “WELCOME” 
spelled out in large white let- 
ters on a background of astro- 
turf. Less noticeable were the 
words, “Remember those who 
are not,” which were spelled 
out in raised letters that were 
the same shade as the back- 
ground. 

Demonstrators pointed out that there had been a de- 
cline in acceptance of minorities and students in need of 
financial aid, and that they had been protesting against 
this for the past four years. Of all the Ivy League 
schools, Brown has the lowest percentage of financial 
aid recipients in its student body. Brown has only 34% 
of its students receiving financial aid, compared to 51% 
at Columbia. 

“Financial aid is not enough of a priority,” one pro- 
tester said, “Instead they’re spending money on con- 
struction and the business end of the university— and 
not’ oil htoiig professors, Thd university is too exclusive 
and favors a homogeneous, wealthy student body.” •, 


On the morning of the sit-in, over 500 students gath- 
ered in the Green. At 10 a.m. protesters marched over 
to University Hall and took it over. Students escorted 
out administrators, deans, and vice-presidents. “Picture 
this ivy-covered building,” said one participant describ- 
ing the scene, “and hundreds of students coming in 
chanting and shouting. It was absolute craziness!” 

At 10 p.m., six hours after the building was supposed 
to close, both Brown and Providence police entered the 
building and began arresting evexyone inside. Protesters 
were loaded into a city bus, which took them to jail . ' 
where they wetobobked and released. 

— Jim Guthrie 
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by Kevin A, Barry and Mary Holmes 

President Alberto Fujimori of Peru staged, on April 5, 
what has been dubbed a “self-coup” (autogolpe). Blam- 
ing the burgeoning problems in Peru on corrupt politi- 
cians, drug traffickers and Sendero Luminoso (SL) guer- 
rillas, Fujimori dissolved the Congress, suspended the 
Constitution, instituted censorship and started to arrest 
politicians. 

The coup, not surprisingly, was given the “most de- 
cided support” of the military. For its part, the Bush 
administration “condemned” Fujimori’s action, tempo- 
rarily suspending aid but ruling out any kind of sanc- 
tions. Yet, the U.S. continues to operate a Green Beret 
militaiy base there— with all of its weapons of 
war— spending millions of dollars to “train” the Peruvi- 
«an Army. 

There is no mistaking the poverty, joblessness and 
disease stalking Peru. The free market austerity 
program begun by Fujimori in August 1990 pushed 
another 5 million Peruvians into conditions of ex- 
treme poverty, in which at least half of Peru’s 22 
million people now live. It is estimated that 500 peo- 
ple fall sick to cholera daily in a land where the 
state surplus wrung out by austerity has been used 
to pay off the foreign debt instead of building sani- 
tary sewers. 

Even before his “autogolpe,” Fujimori was accus- 
tomed to ruling by fiat and confrontation. In November 

Afghan regime falls 

The fall from power, April 16, of former Communist 
secret policeman Najibullah marked the end of the re- 
gime installed by Russia after its 1979 invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. However, it did not stop the brutal civil war 
which has so far claimed 1.5 million lives, while driving 
5 million people into exile. Since 1979 the U.S. govern- 
ment admits to having sent $9 billion through Pakistan 
4 ,for the Afghan resistance. As the respected French pa- 
per Le Monde put it last year, “the Pakistanis— that is 
to say de facto the CIA— continue to favor the funda- 
mentalist parties,” especially the Hezb-i-Islami of 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. 

Today Hekmatyar, whose base is among the country’s 
dominant ethnic group, the Pathans, is vying for power 
with a coalition based among northern Afghanistan’s 
Uzbek and Tajik ethnic groups. The latter group is led 
by a former Communist general, Abdul Rashid 
Doestam, who defected to the rebels at the last moment, 
and by Ahmad Shah Massoud, an Islamic guerrilla lead- 
er who is suddenly being portrayed as the “moderate” 
alternative to Hekmatyar by the bourgeois press. 

The prospects for the future are exceedingly bleak. 
The country has been devastated by 12 years of a war 
which has included everything short of nuclear weap- 
ons. The CIA-backed Islamic resistance groups are bent 
on establishing a society which in its own way will be as 
totalitarian as was the rule of the Russian-backed 
Najibullah regime. The combined effect of Russian and 
U.S. intervention, as well as grave mistakes by the inde- 
pendent Afghan Left, has been to snuff out any possibil- 
ity of a secular, democratic, left-leaning regime as was 
^exemplified by the government of Noor Mohammed 
Taraki in the first months after the King was over- 
thrown in 1978. 


1991 he issued 126 decrees which allowed for the privat- 
ization of nearly all public services, and reinforced the 
military campaign against SL. When workers organized 
demonstrations, the police were unleashed against them 
with dogs, clubs and tear gas. In March, when 15,000 
women marched in Lima against “hunger and terror,” 
the Fujimori government refused to speak with their 
leaders. 

The number of political killings has increased to 3,106 
during Fujimori’s first year, double the rate from the 
previous year. Half the population, mostly outside of 
Lima, was already living under a government-imposed 
state of siege when the coup was declared. Under these 
conditions, it is absurd to give credence to the opinion 



Supporters remember Maria Elena Moyano who, 
shortly before her assassination, wrote: “The revo- 
lution is an affirmation of life, of individual and 
collective dignity, of a new ethic. The revolution is 
not death, not oppression, not submission, not fa- 
naticism. The revolution is for a new life, is a strug- 
gle for a just society, worthy of and in solidarity 
with the organizations created by our people, re- 
specting internal democracy and planting the 
seeds of power in the new Peru.’’ 


British election debacle 

The long-awaited parliamentary elections ended anti- 
climactically by maintaining the Tories in power, despite 
widespread predictions of a Labor victory. The economy 
was in deep crisis and Labor, under the leadership of 
Neil Kinnock, had supposedly made itself more attrac- 
tive to the middle class by purging from its leadership 
Left, trade union and anti-nuclear constituencies. Prag- 
matism and “electability” were the order of the day. 

Yet when all was done, Labor was still unable to dis- 
place the Tories. Many voters, seeing little difference be- 
tween the two main parties, simply stayed away. The 
newly elected government of John Major has promised 
to “humanize” the “free market” austerity policies of 
Thatcherism, narrowing still further its differences with 
the Labor leaders. Kinnock has resigned, but there is as 
yet no sign that Labor will repudiate his right-leaning 
brand of pragmatism. This despite the fact that world 
capitalism faces today its deepest economic crisis since 
the 1930s. 


polls showing support for Fujimori. 

There has been no lack of creative and persistent 
mass opposition, and not only to the. state, but also 
against the Pol Potist ideology of Sendero Luminoso 
whose agenda for the conquest of power is to turn Peru 
back to a Cambodia-style “Year Zero” of forced labor, 
concentration camps and executions. 

One of the more outspoken, “grassroots” critics of 
SL, Maria Elena Moyano, was assassinated in Febru- 
ary in the Villa El Salvador shantytown. A Black 
woman who fought to better conditions of life in Vil- 
la, Moyano led a march against “those who want to 
impose themselves by force and brutality.” The next 
day, SL operatives, waiting at a barbecue fundrais- 
er, seized Moyano, shot her in the head and then 
blew up her body with dynamite in front of her two 
children. 

While thousands marched at her funeral and openly 
denounced SL, there is no doubt that SL’s campaign of 
assassination and intimidation has been effective. This 
does not mean there is any kind of mass support for the 
state’s war against SL. The Peruvian military, which 
has one of the worst records for “disappearances” and 
outright murders, has been given the green light to act 
without restraint. 

By itself, the initiative shown by the Peruvian masses 
in ongoing activities has not halted either the govern- 
ment or SL. Their voice and actions could have more 
power if the Left which opposes SL had not itself be- 
come silenced by its own inability to present a truly in- 
dependent direction. 


Fighting has escalated in recent weeks, ever since 
horrific massacres by Armenian nationalists of Azerbai- 
jani villagers took place in late February in the town of 
Khojaly. Khojaly is part of the mainly Armenian enclave 
of Nagorno-Karabakh, which is situated within the bor- 
ders of Azerbaijan. Up to 1,000 children, women and 
men from Khojaly were set upon and shot, their bodies 
left unburied in the snow for the world to witness. Since 
the Armeniam-Azerbaijani conflict began in 1988, sever- 
al thousand people have been killed, many of them Ar- 
menians massacred by Azerbaijanis. 

The notion that the ethnically Armenian enclave of 
Nagorno-Karabakh should have cultural and political 
autonomy and be linked to Armenia was supported by 
Lenin, but Stalin later gave the region to Azerbaijan. 
Whan the Soviet Union began to crumble in the late 
1980s, Armenians reasserted their demands on the issue 
of Nagorno-Karabakh, where even the Armenian lan- 
guage had been suppressed. The Azerbaijan leadership 
refused to concede anything. During Gorbachev’s rule, 
the Russian authorities usually leaned toward Azerbai- 
jan, although at one point in 1990 his troops launched a 
disastrous invasion of Baku, the capital of Azerbaijan, 
killing hundreds of people. 

Today, Russia’s Yeltsin is leaning toward “Chris- 
tian” Armenia. Well-armed Armenian forces have 
been killing or driving out the remaining Azerbai- 
jani population in Nagorno-Karabakh, as Russian 
troops pull out of the region. Iran, whose territory 
includes a large Azerbaijani population, has moved 
quickly into this void, and actually managed to bro- 
ker a verbal cease-fire at a meeting in Tehran, 
March 15, of representatives of both countries. 

However, Iran’s efforts to gain influence in the region 
will soon be overshadowed by those of U.S. dominated 
groups such as the UN and NATO, which have also of- 
fered their “services” for mediation and “peace" be- 
tween Armenia and Azerbaijan. Turkey, which leans to- 
ward Azerbaijan, has so far stayed out in deference to 
its Western allies, and because of its own past genocide 
against Armenians, a past which it still refuses to ac- 
knowledge. 

Germany moves to the Right 

In recent months the Right has been gaining ground 
in Germany. This is seen not only in the April elections 
where in two local areas neo-fascist parties scored large 
gains, but also in the policies of Helmut Kohl’s govern- 
ing Christian Democrats, and on the streets where neo- 
fascist hoodlums menace Third World immigrants, asy- 
lum seekers, minorities and leftists. 

In state elections in industrial Baden-Wurtemburg, 
the neo-fascist Republican Party scored 10.9% of the 
vote, surpassing that of the leftist Greens, who received 
9.5%. In similar elections held in agricultural Schleswig- 
Holstein, another neo-fascist party, the German Peoples 
Union, received 6.3% of the vote, while the Greens did 
not get the minimum 5% to enter the state parliament. 

While both large traditional parties, the Social Demo- 
crats and the Christian Democrats, are losing ground, 
the Social Democrats are losing it faster. This is in part 
because Kohl has embraced rightist slogans and goals: 
he has refused to make any statements condemning the 
rampant rightist violence, has called for more deporta- 
tions of asylum seekers and, on the eve of the elections, 
met publicly for the first time with ex-Nazi Kurt Wald- 
heim of Austria. When the World Jewish Congress 
(WJC) stated that Kohl was guilty of “moral insensitiv- 
ity,” he responded that a WJC representative “traveled 
to East Berlin in 1989 and politicized against unification 
in a scandalous manner.” 
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Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the ar- 
ticulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have or- 
" ourselves into a committee form of organi- 


sed development of 
ism, especially as expressed in her 


Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder ot the freedom, we have 


woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom... from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 
Marx’s Marxism. 

The new viaions of the future that Dunayevskaya 


anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
„ . Hshed Dunayevskaya's origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in Hie Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Duna- 
yevskaya Collection. News and Letters Commit- 
tees aims at developing and concretizing this body 
of ideas for our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative society, we participate in ail class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim....to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Com- 
mittees, ' ; v 
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Editorial Article: American Civilization on Trial 

What is the meaning of the 


Los Angeles rebellion? 



Black youth take to the streets early in the rebellion. 


by Lou Turner 

Despite its every attempt to go on with “business as 
usual,” America has changed. The rage, April 29 to May 
1, brought on by the outrageous acquittal of four Los 
Angeles policemen for the videotaped beating of Rodney 
King the night of March 3, 1991, leaped like a Califor- 
nia brush fire igniting the social dry tinder of other ur- 
ban areas throughout the nation. 

Within 24 hours of the verdict some 1,000 structural 
fires were reported in L.A. County. So widespread was 
the rebellion that by dusk of the first day Police Com- 
mission President Stanley Sheinbaum conceded that the 
National Guard wouldn’t be enough to quell the unrest. 
“The problem is widening, intensifying. You have a 
whole social upheaval,” anguished Sheinbaum. 

Although the corner of Florence and Normandy was 
the South Central Los Angeles (SCLA) flashpoint, the 
rebellion spread like a brush fire throughout Los An- 
geles County. In fact, though the focus of the media was 



invariably Black people, the images flashing across the 
television screen were of a broad multicultural “social 
upheaval” involving Latinos as well as white youth, 
stretching from Long Beach in the south and Venice in 
the west, to Pomona in the east and right to the out- 
skirts of Simi Valley in the north. 

For George Bush, the national scope of the outrage 
and rebellion in response to the Rodney King verdict 
raised the spectre of spontaneous national insurrection. 
The deployment of 7,000 National Guard troops by Cali- 
fornia Governor Pete Wilson, and the dispatching of 
1,000 federal marshals and Border Patrol Officers, 
along with 4,000 federal troops from Ft. Ord and Ft. 
Pendleton by Bush and Gen. Cohn Powell, gave the 
green light to local governments across the nation to 
impose state of emergency measures and curfews. 

Hardest hit were: Atlanta, where students from At- 
lanta University and inner city residents battled police 
for several days; San Francisco Bay Area, where a state 
of emergency was called by Mayor Frank Jordan in re- 
sponse to spontaneous revolts, marches and protests 
that tied up traffic on the Bay Bridge and led to the 

Women fight 
capitalism’s 
limitations 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

The lot of working women in this recessionary, racist 
and sexist economy continues to deteriorate: A fire at 
the Imperial Foods chicken processing plant in Hamlet, 
N.C., in September 1991 killed 25 workers, 18 of whom 
were women; 12 were Black. One hundred forty work- 
ers, 80% of whom are women, many Black or Latina, 
struck Rainfair, Inc., in Racine, Wise., for over five 
months. The settlement has both strikers and strike re- 
placements working in the plant, but after six months 
the company will decide, on the basis of productivity, 
not seniority, who works and who gets laid off. 

Women are almost twice as likely as men to work at 
minimum wage jobs. The median weekly earnings for 
Black women in 1991 were $323, compared to $374 for 
Black men and white women, and $509 for white men. 
Twice as many women as men age 45 to 64 have no 
health insurance. Roughly 40% of working women com- 
plain of sexual harrassment on the job. 

Yet despite the deep recession, the sexism and the 
racism, working women are doing more than just strug- 
gling to survive. They are thinking, saying and acting 
on what a Black woman Delta Pride Catfish worker, 
who helped to organize a union in the largely unorgan- 
ized South, said in a recent interview: “We’re human 
beings and you can’t treat us like this.” 

LIFE OUTSIDE WORK 

That striving to become full human beings comes out 
in so many ways. While I was working in a meatpacking 
plant in Chicago, the company offered to open contract 
negotiations early in order to upgrade our medical and 
pension benefits. The only other point on which they 
were willing to negotiate was wages. 

For the whole year before workers had been talking, 
not about wages and benefits, but about the conditions 
(continued on page 3) 


multiracial “looting” of fashionable commercial sections 
of San Francisco; and Las Vegas, which continues to be 
in a state of sporadic revolt three weeks after the L.A. 
rebellion. 

Before the smoke had cleared in L.A., it was estimat- 
ed that the rebellion had been the largest U.S. urban 
upheaval of this century, The death toll stands at 60, 
the number injured 2,283, the total arrests as of May 19 
are more than 10,000. 

NEW STAGE OF U.S. AUTHORITARIANISM 

Los Angeles’ “recovery” from its second major rebel- 
lion in three decades is sure to leave the rest of SCLA as 
desolate as Watts is today, 27 years after its mass revolt 
signalled a new “Black Power” stage of Black social 
struggle. Now, the same criminal justice system that 
three days of mass revolt found guilty of flagrant social 
injustice in the Rodney King trial is once again the 
stage of a new round of high profile trials. 

Laurence Powell— the officer accused of delivering the 


Mexico City, Mexico— Wednesday, April 22, 
death emerged from the depths of the earth in the sec- 
ond biggest city in Mexico, Guadalajara. A series of ex- 
plosions carved an impressive trench eight kilometers 
(five miles) long; a total of ten explosions destroyed an 
entire neighborhood in the city’s center. Officially, 200 
deaths are spoken of, but everyone in Mexico knows 
that the official figures always hide the magnitude of 
the tragedies; the people speak of more than 500 dead 
and thousands wounded. 

PEMEX RESPONSIBILITY 

Worst of all is that this is not the first time and, un- 
fortunately, everything seems to indicate that it will not 
be the last. This time the main culprit for the death 
and destruction is Petroleos Mexicanos (Pemex), the 
quasigovernmental enterprise that controls the various 
sectors of the oil industry. It was also responsible for 
456 deaths— according to official data, or much more ac- 
cording to the people— Nov. 19, 1984, when its gas res- 
ervoir exploded in San Juanico, a poor neighborhood of 
Mexico City. 

The most serious thing is that Pemex has installa- 
tions, stores of combustibles, refineries, etc., the 
length and breadth of the country, and absolutely 
all these installations, pipelines, etc., are time 
bombs that could blow up at any moment. Mexico is 
a giant mine field in which there is no safety for hu- 
man existence (not to speak of the systematic de- 
struction of nature). 

There are various reasons this situation persists; in 
the case of San Juanico and Guadalajara, where Pemex 
is the direct and principal culprit, the main cause is the 
lack of maintenance of installations and pipelines. For 
ten years they haven’t invested a single peso in main- 
tenance; accidents happen every day but don’t affect 
public opinion since they are hidden by the government 
(and can be hidden because they don’t cause hundreds 
of deaths but “only” one or two or several serious injur- 
ies). 

Pemex’s lack of investment in maintenance is mainly 
due to the government’s adoption since 1982 of a politi- 
cal economy dictated by the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank. This political economy origi- 
nally consisted of austerity plans to fight infla- 
tion — supposedly. Actually, the political economy hasn’t 
changed, it is of a neoliberal style, much to the taste of 
the White House in Washington and the international 


greatest number of blows to a prostrate Rodney King, 
and the one heard on police transmissions laughing af- 
terward and making racial slurs— is to be retried in Los 
Angeles County, according to the May 22 ruling of 
Judge Stanley Weisberg, the judge who originally shift- 
(continued on page 5) 
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financial centers. Nevertheless, Pemex makes invest- 
ments— not in maintenance but only for exploration 
and drilling of new oil wells, that is to say, investments 
in accord with U.S. interests. 

ANTI-DEMOCRACY, AUTHORITARIANISM, 
PERVASIVE CORRUPTION 

The other reasons for the disasters and tragedies in 
Mexico are basically anti-democracy, authoritarianism 
and pervasive corruption. Anti-democracy because there 
is no citizen control over the politics and actions of the 
government— and Pemex is part of the state apparatus. 
Congress controls nothing but is completely dominated 
by deputies and senators of the official party (PRI), who 
rubber-stamp all the government’s initiatives and poli- 
tics. The presence of the opposition in the legislature is 
merely symbolic. 

Authoritarianism is an essential element of political 
life in Mexico. All those who have power (from the pres- 
ident down to the lowest policeman) enjoy total impuni- 
ty and the ordinary citizen is completely helpless 
against them. One can’t count the judiciary because it is 
subordinate to the central power structure, which is 
vertical. 

Corruption is another universal, everyday element in 
Mexico. Sheltered by power, the functionaries do all 
kinds of illicit business and profit permanently from 
their positions. They subordinate everything to their ra- 
pacious private interest because they know no one over- 
sees or controls them and they enjoy total impunity. 

Such is Mexico at the end of the century. And all 
the reasons discussed here can Be reduced to ones 
we live in a capitalist world where money — and 
more specifically profit, accumulation of surplus 
value — molds all social relations, the whole struc- 
ture of society. And to speak of capitalism today is 
to speak of a capitalist world market, with centers 
and peripheries. 

Mexico is part of the capitalist periphery, and in the 
periphery one often observes with greater clarity the 
barbarity implied by the dominion of capital and its de- 
velopment (the accumulation of capital) over human be- 
ings, and, in general, over life. That is to say, capital 
systematically destroys or pillages humanity as much as 
nature, and that is seen with total clarity in the capital- 
ist periphery. Such is the case of Mexico. Here capital 
shows its true face: death and destruction. 

— Student 


Deaths in Guadalajara: capitalism’s true face 
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Conference: ‘Women Tell the Truth’ 


by Laurie Cashdan 

So many women responded to the announcement of 
the April 25 daylong conference, “Women Tell the 
Truth: A Conference on Parity, Power and Sexual Ha- 
rassment,” with Anita Hill as the keynote speaker, that 
the organizing coalition turned down over 2,000 
preregistrations. The 2,000 women who managed to reg- 
ister early enough for what many called “the Anita Hill 
conference” started pouring into Hunter College’s audi- 
torium at 7:30 a.m. By the time Professor Hill began to 
speak at 9:30, after an introduction by Gloria Steinem, 
an electrifying feeling of anticipation had filled the room 
and Hill was greeted with a long standing ovation. 

This feeling of anticipation, the sense that a new 
stage of militancy is unfolding among women sick 
and tired of how we are degraded in this society, 
prevailed throughout the day. Over 150 women’s or- 
ganizations co-sponsored the event, and about 75 set 
up information tables. Hundreds of white, Black, 
Asian and Latina women new to feminist events 
signed up on every mailing list they saw. Everyone 
felt they were present at a historic event. 

Anita Hill’s speech contained a new aspect. Hill called 
her talk “Unfinished Works,” and described it as her 
thoughts since the hearings and the calls, cards and let- 
ters she had received from across the U.S. She said that 
she had come to talk about society, not herself; the gen- 
eral, not the specific. Hill analyzed “sexual harassment 


200th Anniversary of: 

A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman 



Mary Wollstonecraft’s portrait. Her hat is si- 
milar to those worn by French revolutionary 
women. 


This year, 1992, is the 200th anniversary of the 
publication of Mary Wollstonecraft’s phenomenal 
book, A Vindication of the Rights of Woman. In 
1792 this partisan of the French Revolution wrote 
passionately of women’s rights and so shook up 
England that she was denounced as a “philosophiz- 
ing serpent” and “the hyena in petticoats.” Her 
love of freedom is seen in how she did not separate 
her demand for liberty for the French masses from 
her insistence for what was totally unique with 
her— freedom for women. 

In her writings on the French Revolution, she 
echoed what Marx was to say 52 years later. In 
1790 Wollstonecraft challenged class-ridden society: 
“Though the enemies of the French Revolution de- 
spise the idea of the rights of men, yet they are very 
strenuous to support the rights of nobility; it is 
therefore evident that they suppose some men to 
have rights, though not all! The few are entitled to 
everything, the many, alas! to nothing!” In 1842 
Marx expressed this as a generalization and extend- 
ed “rights” to freedom: “Freedom is so much the 
essence of man that even its opponents realize it.... 
No man fights freedom; he fights at most the free- 
dom of others. Every kind of freedom has therefore 
always existed, only at one time as a special privi- 
lege, at another time as a universal right.” 

When it came to women, Wollstonecraft was de- 
termined to make 'freedom a “universal right” and 
“to show the wrongs of different classes of women, 
equally oppressive, though, from the difference of 
education, necessarily various.” She railed against 
“the peculiar Wrongs of Woman, because they de- 
grade the mind” as well as the body. Her voice 
rings out as clear today as it did 200 years ago and 
we, like her, are determined to make freedom real 
and total. —Terry Moon 


as a form of abuse of power,” in relation to “economic 
coercion” and forms of oppression which play on feel- 
ings of vulnerability, like rape and incest. 

I was excited when Hill said she finds inspiration in 
slave narratives, in the determination of women who 
“rose above pain to educate the world about atrocities 
of slavery.” She insisted law itself should not be sep- 
arated from women’s experiences and narratives. 

Unfortunately, the full significance of Hill invoking 
the spirit of slave narratives was submerged by the way 
the conference organizers defined their “parity, power 
and sexual harassment” theme. All day petitions circu- 
lated for the National Parity Campaign, demanding that 
major parties support women candidates, and the Free- 
dom of Choice Act. 

But we want more than that. That was clear at a coa- 
lition building session, where each woman said why she 
had come. A Black Medicaid manager was furious about 
Medicaid cuts and the problems of immigrant women 
who get no pre-natal or neo-natal care, whose babies 
die. Her daughter, a neo-natal care provider, was organ- 
izing nurses pushed out of full-time jobs into per diem 
work. A third woman had come “to support Anita Hill 
and because I want to make as many connections with 
other African American women as I can.” 

Their thoughts about economic and social crises 
in the U.S. went beyond sexual harassment. They 
saw women like ourselves, not politicians, as the 
source of transformation. But speakers from the Na- 
tional Organization for Women and the Commission 
on the Status of Women lectured for so long about 
building single-issue coalitions that they allowed no 
time for audience discussion. 

The one session where coalitions were not taken for 
granted was called “Race, Sexual Orientation, Social 
Class and Sexual Harassment.” Over 200 attended, in- 
cluding Black women who critiqued both virulent sex- 
ism among Black nationalists and racism among white 
feminists. This critique, raised repeatedly, was ex- 
pressed by a woman who exclaimed, “This is supposed 
to be an action day. Why is this the only workshop on 
race?” Another woman insisted, “If white women keep 
dealing with sexism and abortion in a single issue kind 
of way, they won’t get what they want.” 

This conference showed the passion and rage we have 
been hearing from women since the Thomas hearings. 
We are already shaking up politics. But slave narratives 
went beyond politics to test the concept of freedom, in- 
cluding the sham nature of American democracy. Simi- 
larly, anger heard at the conference could shake up not 
only politics but feminist organizations which tiy to 
channel our passion for a new society into the frame- 
work of the order we need to uproot. 

Palestinian feminism 

Chicago, 111.— On May 22-25, the Union of Pales- 
tinian Women’s Associations held its seventh annual 
convention here. A special feature of this conference 
was a keynote panel which included international speak- 
ers and was attended by over 200 women and men of 
different races and nationalities. 

Robin Morgan, feminist writer, poet and editor of Ms. 
magazine spoke about her recent trip to Palestine/Israel 
and the “omnipresent open feminism” among women 
there who face the attacks of the Israeli government as 
well as the horrors of Islamic and Jewish fundamental- 
ism. Morgan reported on the new organizing among Pal- 
estinian women against polygamy and “honor murders” 
which allow a man to kill any female member of his 
family if he suspects that she is involved with a man. 

Cheryl Harris, an African American woman law pro- 
fessor and Chrystos, a Native American woman activist 
from the Menominee Nation, spoke about the genocide 
that has characterized the 500 years since Columbus 
“discovered” the New World, and the ongoing genocide 
that is killin g Black and Native American people in the 
U.S. Harris reported the shocking fact that for every 
Black woman born in the U.S., one is dying. She con- 
cluded: “I heard in Los Angeles, the voice of rebellion, 
the voice of the voiceless. That is why the Palestinian 
women’s struggle is not an abstraction to us.” 

The last two speakers, Simon Sharoni, an Israeli 
member of “Women’s Organization for Political Prison- 
ers,” and Eileen Kuttab, a Palestinian sociology profes- 
sor from Birzeit University, pointed to the deep contra- 
dictions within the Middle East and how they have af- 
fected women. Sharoni told a horrible stoiy about an Is- 
raeli soldier who killed a Palestinian woman in the West 
Bank and later killed his Jewish girlfriend. This re- 
vealed to her how both Palestinian and Israeli women 
are treated as “occupied territories.” 

It was Eileen Kuttab’s words which expressed the 
strongest challenge. She spoke of the “widening gap be- 
tween leaders and masses” within the Palestinian move- 
ment and criticized the ways in which “the nationalist 
issue has been imposed over social liberation” within 
women’s organizations. She spoke with great concern 
about the rise of Islamic fundamentalism. She conclud- 
ed: “The Intifada is a starting point. But the liberation 
of women in a liberation struggle is more complicated 
than it appears.” 

This panel raised many important questions about 
the depth of the contradictions that face women’s liber- 
ation struggles worldwide. But it also showed women’s 
resistance and hunger for dialogue about freedom. 

— Participant 



by Mary Jo Grey 


In Pakistan, Women Against Rape is waging a war 
against the increase in the use of sexual violence against 
women as a tool of political repression, by police and the 
military. Veena Hayat, a friend of opposition leader and 
former President Benazir Bhutto, was savagely beaten 
and assaulted by five masked men who broke into her 
home. Kursheed Begum was grabbed by police, beaten 
and raped. Her 16-year-old son was arrested, shackled 
and tortured— yet never charged. The police are trying 
to force her to drop charges against them in exchange 
for her son. Both women refuse to compromise. 

Information: Women Living Under Muslim Laws 

* * * 

A woman petty officer is fighting a written warning of 
“misconduct” from her boss, the U.S. Navy, issued af- 
ter she was beaten by an ex-boyfriend who broke into 
her home. In a classic case of “blame the victim,” the 
Navy warned her that “any further deficiencies” in her 
conduct could result in discharge. At the time of the 
beating she was refused counseling at the naval base’s 
Family Advocacy Center because it was only for spouses 
of Navy personnel. 

Warriors fight violence 

Chicago, 111.— College women are so fed up with 
violence against women that a group of women from 
seven colleges created Campuses Organized Against 
Rape (COAR). On May 16 COAR sponsored a Take Back 
The Night march and speakout that brought out about 
200 angry women and many men— Black, Latino/a, and 
Asian, but mostly white, with a strong lesbian and gay 
presence. 

At the rally a white woman declared, “Pro-choice 
means women deciding what to do with our bodies 
and lives, including who we will have sex with!” She 
asked us to imagine life if rape didn’t exist — half of 
our lives would be different, the half that exists at 
night. She said women could take night classes, ride 
the subway, and do whatever we wanted without 
living in fear. 

Women at the speakout echoed this desire for a differ- 
ent way of life. One woman said she is tired of clutching 
her mace and having her heart speed up every time she 
steps outside at night alone. Another woman asked why 
a woman’s word isn’t enough and talked about Anita 
Hill. Women spoke about how they have been threat- 
ened with having their scholarships taken away at De 
Paul University for organizing against rape— just as vo- 
cal feminists from Northwestern University have been 
investigated and intimidated by the FBI. They demand 
that this unfreedom we all live under stop. 

One woman introduced herself as “a strong, proud 
Black lesbian warrior!” and said that we must all be- 
come warriors to fight against violence at its 
roots— oppression. She said as long as a Black man, like 
Rodney King, can be beaten and then find no justice; as 
long as lesbians and gays can be attacked; women, Jews, 
Latinos, Asians, all of us will burn by the fire of vio- 
lence. 

One Black man and one white spoke about how Chi- 
cago is the same as apartheid South Africa and said that 
COAR needs to break down the economic and social bar- 
riers that divide us by marching on the South Side of 
Chicago. Another white man designated the conditions 
women live under as “sexist martial law” and talked 
about how, under the guise of chivalry, men feel power- 
ful when they walk a woman home at night. He said 
men should keep the kindness, but get rid of the power 
trip. — Sonia 


The Marxist-Humanist Theory 
of State-Capitalism: Selected 
Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

“It is true that the beginning of the end of 
Trotskyism did not burst forth openly until 
the Hitler-Stalin Pact failed to deter Trots- 
ky from continuing to consider Russia ( a 
workers’ state though degenerate’ and to 
call for its defense. Nevertheless , the ten- 
sions began lh the mid-1980s before the ac- 
tual split in 1940. Some of us dissented 
when we saw the Spanish Revolution 
crushed and asked, ‘My heavens, if Stalin’s 
murder of Trotskyists is not merely “frac- 
tional,” doesn’t it mean that Stalin is actu- 
ally preparing to participate in a fully im- 
perialist war in a global context?’ That was 
really the beginning of the end of Trotsky- 
ism.” 

To order your copy of The Marxist-Humanist 
Theory of State-Capitalism: Selected Writings by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, send $9.55 ($8.50 + $1.05 
postage) per book to News & Letters, 59 E. Van Bu- 
ren, Room 707, Chicago, IL 60605. 
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Economic fight or struggle for humanity? 


Oakland, Cal.— “American Dream,” as Felix Mar- 
tin pointed out (News & Letters, May 1992), sees work- 
ers more as force than reason. Oddly, intellectuals like 
the director, Barbara Kopple, gravitate to the economic 
fight without catching that a struggle for full humanity 
is on the line. The awakening of that corner of labor in 
Austin, Minn., gets reduced to losing a fair wage, losing 
the “American dream.” But every worker could under- 
stand what Local P-9 faced, and many threw their sup- 
port behind P-9. 

Curiously, Kopple left out the crippling injur- 
ies— severed human flesh and carpal tunnel syn- 
drome— that plagued all of meatpacking as it speeded up 
production everywhere, nowhere more than at Hormel’s 
plants. Talk of horrid working conditions were on the 
lips of every worker in meatpacking. Played down by 
Kopple were the solidarity strikes, notably at Hormel’s 
Ottumwa plant where workers walked out, not because 
they saw P-9 picket lines one morning, but because 
their own conditions demanded it; 

It’s hard to describe the enthusiasm at a rally at Ford 
Local 600 in Detroit when P-9 members visited during 
the strike. The many workers there understood this 
strike couldn’t succeed without rank-and-file to rank- 
and-file solidarity. And internationally, dockworkers in 
Spain printed Mike Connolly’s News & Letters article 
on the P-9 strike, struggles in meatpacking and histori- 



(continued from page 1) 

of labor that impinged on our daily lives: the attendance 
policy which began penalizing us after only three days 
absent and made no provisions for taking sick children 
to the doctor or for emergencies; the company’s ability 
to change our hours and shifts with no notice and no 
time to make child care arrangements; and no limita- 
tions on mandatory overtime, also imposed without no- 
tice. 

Those were the things that were tearing people’s fives 
and relationships apart. Those were the questions the 
women spoke about at the union meeting and the rea- 
sons why we voted unanimously to turn down the com- 
pany’s offer and wait to fight for a better contract. One 
young, Black woman put it succinctly: “We have a fife 
outside this plant.” 

Another young, Black woman who works on my fine 
at Helene Curtis decided that she had been a high-speed 
packer long enough and wanted to be a stock worker, 
which involves some heavy lifting. When she announced 
her intentions, she faced the ridicule of our supervisor. 
Men and women co-workers started talking about how 
bad lifting is for a woman’s “internal organs.” 

I won’t speculate on the men’s motivations, but I 
know what frightened the women: if one woman proves 
she can do it, maybe we’ll all have to do it, and we don’t 
want to. That concern is magnified by the company’s 
stated intention to impose the team concept on our line 
and have "everybody learn everything.” But do the oth- 
er women’s fears mean that one woman shouldn’t try if 
she wants to? 

CHOICE AND SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

It is on questions like these, questions of individual 
choice and self-development, that I feel most acutely the 
need for philosophy— not just any “philosophy,” but 
Marx’s Marxism. Karl Marx, in his 1844 Humanist Es- 
says, singled out the Man/Woman relationship as inte- 
gral to alienation and revolution. There he also wrote 
that: “We should especially avoid re-establishing society, 
as an abstraction, opposed to the individual. The indi- 
vidual is the social entity.” 

Capitalism does exactly what Marx opposed. It estab- 
lishes itself and its drive for ever more production in to- 
tal opposition to the individual. Each person must be 
subordinated to that drive, whether that means aban- 
doning your children or abandoning your ideas, aspira- 
tions and emotions. For Marx, on the other hand, the 
self-development of the individual is the measure of 
freedom in a new society which only the total uprooting 
of all of the old relationships can bring about. Working 
women are reaching for that future. 
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cal labor battles against automation. (See “From IBP to 
Hormel: meatpackers fight companies, union bureau- 
crats,” N&L, April 10, 1987.) 

To contrast, as Felix Martin does, Marx’s recording 
the Paris Commune to Kopple’s recording the Hormel 
strike becomes still sharper after we see the camera’s 
eye trained so long on the “consultant” Ray Rogers. Is 
the best contribution of the intellectual, allied with the 
rank and file and ready to charge into the teeth of Rea- 
ganism, merely one of tactical genius? Is that role, even 
in solidarity, merely to exercise a talent for the practi- 
cal? True genius — by intellectuals and workers 
alike— can only emerge in this age of engaged in actual 
and philosophic uprooting of capitalism. 

Kopple deserves credit for finding and filming this 
story (and “Harlan County USA” earlier). But there’s a 
lesson in the P-9 leadership discarding the industry pat- 
tern contract and trying to negotiate a meaningful one 
for the Austin Hormel local. Here Kopple managed to 
catch the UFCW (United Food and Commercial Work- 
ers) bureaucrat in charge of killing that strike, Lewie 
Anderson, uttering the truth: the workers don’t need 
the bureaucrats. A movie premised on workers not let- 
ting anyone do their thinking for them any longer could 
make history, not just record it. — Jim Mills 



Members of United Steelworkers Local 5668 
were locked out of Ravenswood Aluminum 
Corp. in W. Va. over 18 months ago after the 
company declared contract talks stalemated. 
Despite the hiring of scabs, only 17 of the 
original 1,700 workers crossed the picket line. 
The company has dismissed its chief execu- 
tive and called for new negotiations. 


What kinds of deals? 

Chicago, 111.— Labor was dealt another blow in 
April when the United Auto Workers (UAW) gave in to 
Caterpillar and directed its members back to work after 
a six-month-long strike in which the rank and file were 
again the big losers. What exactly went on between Cat- 
erpillar and the UAW “representatives”? What kinds of 
deals were made? 

I was a “part of’ negotiations in the meatpacking in- 
dustry several years ago, and I still didn’t know exactly 
what kinds of deals were made between company reps 
and their union counterparts. Why? Even though we 
were in a room with a table, one side faced the other 
and the proposals were addressed, there were individual 
trips to the washroom or "I need some air”— not by the 
rank-and-file negotiating committee, but by the reps of 
both the company and the union. 

As I sat and watched all our major proposals go out 
the window, I wondered if the negotiations had already 
been settled in the washroom. Perhaps this was the way 
Caterpillar and the UAW reps did it while the rank and 
file were out on the picket fine or at home trying to fig- 
ure out how to make ends meet on their strike benefits. 

It just bums me up when I think about it. The bu- 
reaucrats don’t lose even if the rank and file does. 
Aren’t they drawing a salary no matter what happens 
during a strike? While they are negotiating away our 
health benefits, wages and lives, what are they risking? 

What is the UAW anyway? A representative of the 
workers. What kind of representative sells its people 
short? What kind of union allows its workers to build 
up an inventory that will only hinder it if a strike is 
okayed? Only the kind of union that plays the capitalist 
game on the capitalists’ terms. The capitalists cannot 
be beaten at their own game. 

We are working for our survival, but capital’s survival 
is dependent on us. Just imagine if all workers decided 
one day that we are not going to work anymore until we 
control our lives. Where would capital be then? 

We the workers, the rank and file, must take control 
of our lives and our labor ourselves and not allow these 
union bureaucrats to bum us any longer. We must have 
fresh ideas and a new way of thought before we can 
take on capital— not on their terms, but on ours. 

— Martin Almora 
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Baloney from Oscar Mayer 

Editor’s note : The Oscar Mayer meatpacking plant in 
Chicago announced its permanent closure as of this 
coming Decemher. Below we print the comments of one 
long-time Oscar Mayer worker. 

Chicago, IH.—Vfe knew this could happen, but no 
one thought it would be this soon. We were scheduled to 
Wbrk over MrapahydlNy weekend, but they cancelled it, 
saying we needed a stress day ©ff after receiving this 
mm. 

Over the last several years Oscar Mayer has been 
opening these focus plants, which are all non-union, 
laying workers only $5-$6 an hour. They took our jobs 
out of the plant— the hot dog fine; the bacon line— and 
sent them to the focus plants: small plants where maybe 
200 workers work on one product- Because of this pro- 
cess we have gone from 800 to 900 workers at the Chi- 
cago plant to now having just over 300. We told the 
UFCW (United Food and Commercial Workers union) 
to organize the plants, and they didn’t do anything. 

Ail we are left with is negotiating to make sure we 
have our pensions and whatever severance pay we can 
get. There are rm transfer rights to The 

contract is not over untii February. What are they going 
to do with those couple of months of our contract when 
there are to be no strikes on the part of the union, but 
no lockouts on the part of the company? 

We are organizing ourselves, and not just for the ne- 
gotiations over pension and severance pay. We say that 
if Oscar Mayer is taking 890-900' jobs nut of Chicago, 
why should we buy their product? Let them take their 
meats to the cities where they make it. We are thinking 
of going to supermarkets and asking people not to buy 
Oscar Mayer products. If they don’t have any jobs for us 
in Chicago, wa don’t need their products here. 

— Long-time Oscar Mayer worker 


‘Escaping’ to Mexico 

New York, N.Y.— As the rebellion was taking 
place in Los Angeles, I came upon Business Week 
(March 16) with its article, “Detroit South.” It reports 
U.S. and European auto makers have been “escaping” 
(my word) to Mexico for five years now for the highly 
“qualified” work force that uses quality teams and pro- 
duces “quality” made cars, and, since labor is so cheap, 
U.S. companies will “cut capital costs” by using fewer 
robots! It is called the “manufacturer’s revolution,” 
which they want to bring home to U.S. workers. I call it 
home grown retrogression. 

They are investing in a Third World country in the 
name of competition with Japan, but in reality to bring 
down the wages and living standards of U.S. workers. 
According to the writers, the U.S. auto worker makes 
$16 an hour; the Mexican, $10 to $20 a day. U.S. auto 
supply workers make $6 to $7 an hour compared to 
their Mexican counterparts, who make $1 an hour. 

The article describes one young Mexican auto worker 
who lives 40 miles from the plant, takes a one-hour bus 
ride to and from work, and fives in a hut with no run- 
ning water or electricity. He is happy to be making a 
“living.” It made me think of the speed-up and working 
conditions in U.S. auto plants that did not allow the 
production of quality cars, safe working conditions and 
certainly not job security. The desire of a Mexican work- 
er to make contact with U.S. workers becomes extreme- 
ly important. (See “What is Mexico’s future in face of 
new world order?” News & Letters, April 1992.) 

The attempt to push the U.S. workers back, to negate 
all their struggles, will not forever go unchallenged. All 
these fools talking as if they know what is going on in 
L.A. had better watch out when race and class, Black 
and white, North and South explode and (as James 
Baldwin so eloquently spoke) the fire next time. 

— Angela Terrano 

N. Y. union busting 

New York, N. Y. —Members of the Newspaper and 
Mail Deliverers’ Union went on strike on May 7 against 
The New York Times and the new owner of two of the 
Times’ distribution companies. In spite of two court 
hearings and an injunction, the strike has disrupted the 
delivery of The New York Times to homes and news- 
stands in the metropolitan area and parts of the dty. 
Trucks have been firebombed, hyacked or forced into 
accidents, while the union has faced very severe fines 
over the disruption of the Times’ delivery systems. 

The strike started when the new owner, Arthur E. 
Imperatore, locked the drivers out following the rejec- 
tion of his first and only contract offer. Mr. Imperatore, 
in close consort with the Times, is performing their 
union busting for them. Using a little known ruling 
from the U.S. Supreme Court, Mr. Imperatore bought 
the two distribution companies from The New York 
Times, but not the contracts with the union. 

Had the drivers accepted the offer, their salaries 
would have been slashed by 50% or more. It would 
have, as well, handed Mr. Imperatore total control of 
the workplace. Instead the drivers rejected the contract, 
and the owner hired scabs at one-third pay. 

The whole scenario is seen as a smoke screen to keep 
the Times’ name out of the battle over workplace con- 
uissions and accusations of union busting, although ev- 
eryone knows their goal is to lessen labor costs before 
opening a new $450 million state-of-the-art printing 
plant in New Jersey. After 12 days of delivery disrup- 
tion, the Times agreed to meet the union to work out a 
settlement. — Observer 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Facing a new stage in vmrfd events 

Spontaneity, 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: The following document reflects Raya 
Dunayevskaya ’s response to a new stage in world poli- 
tics brought on by Reagan’s bombing of Libya in 1986, 
at the time News and Letters Committees were in the 
midst of a series of classes on “ Current World Events 
and the Dialectic Method.” Dunayevskaya gave the 
sixth and final lecture titled “The Trail to the 1980s 
from the 1880s: Marx’s New Moments and Those in 
Our Age. ” Below we are publishing excerpts from part I 
and the concluding part III. The complete text is avail- 
able in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm 
#11522. 

With this bombing of Libya, Reagan Retrogressionism 
has reached such an abyss that the whole of today’s talk 
is entitled: Which new beginnings will determine the 
end — the new developing revolutions or the Reagan 
counter-revolution and its putrefaction of thought? 

There are two opposing worlds in each country— the 
rulers and the masses. The Reagan degenerate chauvin- 
istic super-patriotism pollutes our air. Long ago, Samuel 
Johnson had the right description of such patriotism 
when he said, “Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel.” 

Just look at the concrete disgusting rationale with 
which Reagan followed the attack in the Gulf of Sidra 
with an actual attack on Kadafi’s living quarters, killing 
his 15-month-old infant and severely wounding two oth- 
ers of his children, three and four years old. Eighteen 
bombers flew from England to drop the bombs. If any- 
one can be lower as a terrorist than Kadafi, then Ram- 
bo-on-the-loose, Ronald Reagan, is the one. 

It is this type of pull from the gutter imperialist poli- 
tics of nuclearly-armed capitalism that makes it impor- 
tant to struggle against all rulers. And it is the enemy 
at home that Marxist-Humanism must struggle against, 
not only by being active in all mass movements and by 
solidarizing with international movements, but by the 
specificity of a totally opposite philosophy of revolution. 
The philosophy of classless new human relations is also 
a force to be projected in our daily lives journalistically 
as well as philosophically. 

As a beginning toward that end, we projected the 
transformation of News & Letters into a bi-weekly. In 
order to become fully practiced in responding quickly to 
current events as they happen, we outlined a series of 
Workshop/Classes called “Current World Events and 
the Dialectic Method.” 

I. 

LET’S DIG INTO the Dialectics of the three 
Marx principles in the context of the new global 
concrete of these past three months... 

1. ) Marx’s concept of history in the making. That is 
to say, recording an event both as the masses in motion 
are shaping and reshaping history and as the Marxist 
philosophy of revolution practices the Idea as a force, 
even as action itself is force. First, then, is history in 
the making. 

2. ) Inseparable from it is Dialectics. It is not some- 
thing restricted to any one historic period. The Dialectic 
Method examines every event in the context of both his- 
toric continuity and discontinuity, as well as the per- 
spective for tomorrow. 

To put it another way, while there is no substitute for 
action, action like theory is in itself one-sided. The unity 
of action and thought is what motivated Marx from the 
very start when Marx designated his philosophy “a new 
Humanism” and unfurled a banner not only for the 
overthrow of capitalism but for the creation of totally 
new human relations. 

Whether an event happened in Marx’s lifetime, 
specifically, his founding of a new continent of thought 
and revolution in 1844; or whether the event happened 
in Lenin’s time, 1914, and he issued the call for the 
transformation of an imperialist war into a civil 
war— what all Marxists singled out from Hegel was the 
“materialistic” statement that wherever there is life, 
there is movement, there is the Dialectic. 

Marx’s transformation of the Hegelian Dialectic from 
a revolution in philosophy into a philosophy of revolu- 
tion led him, when the 1848 Revolutions were defeated, 
to call for “revolution in permanence.” The second prin- 
ciple, then, is Dialectics. 

3. ) The third principle is the relationship of objective 
to subjective, neither as mere generalization nor some- 
thing that stops at the first negation— that is, the over- 
throw of private capitalism-imperialism, the uprooting 
of capitalism, private or state. Rather, it analyzes the 
concrete events inseparable from a vision of the future. 
This isn’t something Marx said only in 1844 or 1848. It 
is something Marx experienced; he lived it. The “new 
moments” in the very last decade of his life, with his di- 
alectical attitude to the so-called new science of anthro- 
pology— i.e., his new appreciation of pre-capitalist socie- 
ty, what we now call the Third World— are proof of this. 

We all know what the Communist Manifesto pro- 
jected as the world outlook of the newly named Commu- 
nist League: “Let the ruling classes tremble at a Com- 
munist revolution. The proletarians have nothing to 
lose but their chains. They have a world to win. WORK- 
ING MEN OF ALL COUNTRIES, UNITE!” Why, then, 
don’t we remember as well that the Communist Mani- 
festo was practicing Marx’s 1844 proclamation of “rev- 
olutionary, critical-practical activity” not only against 
the ruling state-party, but by separating himself from 


“the varying existing opposition parties”? 

In a word, why don’t we remember the battle of ideas 
in all periods?... 

III. 

IT IS HIGH TIME to detail Marxist-Humanism’s 
development because what becomes imperative in this 
crisis-ridden capitalistic-imperialistic world— and that of 
course includes both nuclear Behemoths— is Marx’s 
multilinear concept of human development, be it of the 
industrialized world or what he called the pre-capitalist 
world, and we know as the Third World, as well as the 
whole concept of organization for that final battle, that 
would be inseparable from Marx’s philosophy of revolu- 
tion. This of course is what we point to when we say 
that Marx’s new moments make it clear that the 1880s 
are the trail to the 1980s. But this requires concretiza- 
tion by this new generation. First we broke with all 
post-Marx Marxists and worked this out explicitly in 
Chapter 12 of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. The turning 
point in the global struggle for freedom was the recogni- 
tion that the Absolute Method is the philosophic ground 
for the present world struggle for freedom. 

In a word, we must face what we consider the burn- 
ing question of today— ORGANIZATION AS INSEPA- 
RABLE FROM THE IDEA, i.e., MARX’S PHILOSO- 
PHY OF REVOLUTION, vs. THE VISAGE OF HIT- 
LER AND THE ONGOING REALITY OF REAGAN- 
ISM... 

The relationship between the battle of 
ideas and our actions against the reac- 
tionary age we are living in may not 
seem to be connected with what sounds 
like such a mystical abstraction as Abso- 
lute Method. The truth is that 1953, 
when the world witnessed the very first 
ever revolt against totalitarian Commu- 
nism, was the very period when I broke 
through on the Absolute Idea. I said 
that signified that there was a move- 
ment from practice as well as from theo- 
ry, and this involved the whole struggle 
for total freedom in the specific post- 
World War II period. That is exactly 
why, in a similar period of Prussian re- 
action more than a century ago, Marx 
called his ideas “a new Humanism.” All 
this we spelled out in our first major 
theoretic work, Marxism and Freedom, 
which worked out the continuity with 
Marx’s Marxism and the discontinuity 
which was an actual concretization for 
our age’s battle for freedom. Indeed, the 
very first chapter ended with a section 
called “Hegel’s Absolutes and Our Age 
of Absolutes.” In a word, Absolute 
Method, far from being any metaphysi- 
cal abstraction, is actually the process 
of concrete dialectical development in 
each age. 

The ceaseless movement of human development, 
through ever reappearing contradictions, signifies that 
an end is really the ground for new beginnings. And 
new beginnings determine the end. 

When the turbulent 1960s ended with an aborted rev- 
olution, it became clear that Youth activity alone, with 
its disregard for theory as if it could be “picked up en 
route,” would only end in more and more aborted revo- 
lutions. We concretized this in Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion: from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao. 

To this day, neither post-Marx Marxists nor activist 
pragmatists have wrestled with the Dialectics of Or- 
ganization: Philosophy, the “Party,” and Opposite 
Forms of Organization Bom Out of Spontaneity. 
That is the topic of my next book. Unfortunately it will 
take another two years to complete. All I can do here is 
touch on where I begin— with Marx’s Critique of the 
Gotha Program, written in that last decade of his life 
when he experienced all those “new moments.” 

No Marxists understood fully this critique as it relates 
to organization, not even Lenin, who achieved the great- 
est leap on concretizing Marx’s analysis of the need to 
destroy the bourgeois state in his State and Revolu- 
tion, which unfurled the banner for the actual Novem- 
ber 1917 Russian Revolution. But insofar as the Party 
was concerned, he omitted entirely that question of Or- 
ganization, leaving himself confined within his 1903 
concept of the vanguard Party, notwithstanding the 
changes he introduced in 1905 and 1917, and hailing 
the spontaneous new forms of organization, like the so- 
viets in 1917. 

Rosa Luxemburg, who had made a category of sponta- 
neity, likewise remained “orthodox” on the question of 
the Party and criticized Lenin only on the point of cen- 
tralization and decentralization. Who, then, took orga- 
nizational responsibility for Marx’s philosophy, not just 
of revolution “in general,” but specifically the question 
of what happens after the overthrow of capitalism? 
What Marx was pointing to concretely was that both 
those who called themselves Marxists (Eisenachists) and 
those who were Lassalleans considered that what was of 
the essence was unity, putting off or “taking for grant- 
ed” the philosophic ground. 

In actuality, what “taking for granted” achieved was 
to make a principle of the specifically German General 
Workers Association that was nationalistic, as against 
the First International Marx headed. 


organization, dialectics 

Put differently, what Marx was aiming at in the Cri- 
tique was to tell Marxists they must not forget the Uni- 
versal of freedom as what happens after overthrow, in 
their preoccupation with immediate activity, activity, 
activity. It is true that those last three words were from 
the 1960s, not from 1875. But the essence of what Marx 
was aiming for was expressed in that simple word that 
everyone “took for granted” they understood— labor. 

There Marx “repeated” at the very time he completed 
the French edition of Capital what he had been saying 
on labor since 1844: that labor must not remain alienat- 
ed, that it must become a total human activity, never 
separating theory from practice.* 

The world in which we live now confronts us with all 
its counter-revolutionary actions, with the Reagan 
Retrogressionism on all fronts, including the U.S. itself 
and its “ideology,” which we must never forget that 
Marx designated as false consciousness. The putrefac- 
tion of thought that the Reagan administration is exud- 
ing is polluting the air for all. 

That makes it all the more imperative to grasp what 
has happened in this post-World War II period since the 
movement from practice was so creative as to be a form 
of theory itself. Let us not forget that a form of theory 
is not yet philosophy. Rather, it is a challenge to the 
theoreticians to end the one-sidedness of theory, as 
practice is challenged to end its one-sidedness, so that 
theory and practice can create a new unity, the new re- 


lationship of practice to theory in order finally to reach 
the realization of philosophy. This is what Marx was 
working out in his last decade, after the defeat of the 
revolutions in his period, and the fact that the 1875 at- 
tempts at organization put a priority on the unity rath- 
er than the principles which they supposedly “took for 
granted.” 

What is an imperative for our age is never to “take 
for granted” the Marx principles, Marx’s Universal, the 
philosophy of revolution, as the age grapples with its 
immediates. 

New forms of theory that have arisen from the spon- 
taneous mass revolts, with their challenge to the theore- 
ticians, are exactly where Marxist-Humanism started 
when working out a new newspaper where the produc- 
tion worker became the editor. 

News and Letters Committees at the same time as- 
signed the completion of the first major theoretical 
work, Marxism and Freedom, and that it be done by 
submitting the draft for discussion with workers and 
Youth. (See especially Chapter 16, “Automation and the 
New Humanism,” as well as the Introduction.) In a 
word, the combination of worker and intellectual was 
not limited to the journalistic form, but was for all our 
major theoretical works in process. 

The point is that objectively the new passions and 
new forces of revolution— whether they be rank-and-file 
labor, Black, Youth, women’s liberation, peasant— are 
present both as force and as Reason, all aiming to see 
that the new revolutions are not aborted but create the 
ground for ne^ human relations. 

This is exactly what we are aiming at with what we 
call organizational responsibility for Marxist-Human- 
ism. The doors are open, wide open. 

April 22, 1986 (Lenin’s birthday) 


* A conversation with Herbert Marcuse in the late 1970s in a way re- 
vealed the whole relevance of that for our age, when he asked me what 
did I think of that specific paragraph in the Critique of the Gotha 
Program. 
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What is the meaning of the Los Angeles rebellion? 


(continued from page 1) 

ed the venue in the first trial to largely white Simi Val- 
ley. Four Black men alleged to have participated in the 
videotaped beating of a white truck driver, Reginald 
Denny, on April 29, were arraigned the day before. 

With the cynical sense of history and social justice 
with which Reagan and Bush sought for 12 years to 
equate affirmative action with “reverse discrimination” 
against white males, the media replayed the beating of 
Denny ad nauseum until they believed they had cre- 
ated the perfect counterpoint to the Los Angeles Police 
Department (LAPD) beating of Rodney King. The beat- 
ing of Denny became the media-driven symbol of Black 
“savagery” and urban violence in the American white 
mind. 

It was not until you came down from the police 
helicopter vantage point of the “big eye in the sky,” 
down to the grassroots level of the Black and Latino 
communities, that you heard the rush of indict- 
ments of “American civilization” which cancel out 
the brutal symmetry of media “justice” the repeated 
replaying of the Denny beating was supposed to em- 
bed in our minds. You heard of 15-year-old Latasha 
Harlins, shot in the back of the head last year by a 
Korean store owner who was given five years proba- 
tion for involuntary manslaughter. You heard per- 
sonal accounts of police abuse and harassment of 
Blacks and Latinos that were universal in scope. 
You heard historical recollections of state sanc- 
tioned violence against African Americans, names 
like Emmett Till, Medgar Evers, Fred Hampton, Mi- 
chael Stewart, Eleanor Bumpurs, Arthur McDuffie, 
Latasha Harlins. 

And while Black historical recollection stretched even 
further back to the infamous moment when Chief Jus- 
tice Taney, ruling in the Dred Scott Decision, articulat- 
ed the unabashed principle of “American civilization’s” 
attitude towards Black rights— “A black man has no 
rights that a white man is bound to respect”— the fatal 
immediacy of 1992 carried its own confirmation of his- 
tory, recollected or in the making: 60 people lay dead, 
most of them Black, most killed by the LAPD or Nation- 
al Guard. In the Black mind there is no such contrived 
media symmetry for 400 years of social injustice. 

As the defining moment in the life of American race- 
class relations in the post-Civil Rights era, the LA. re- 
bellion, like every popular protest and rebellion marking 
a new phase of social struggle in this country, also dis- 
closes the authoritarian nature of “American democra- 
cy.” The protest and rebellion of April 29-May 1, in 
compelling local authorities to transfer their powers to 
the Federal government, exposed the true instrument of 
authoritarian rule that the U.S. military is. Indeed, if 
Bush and Colin Powell demonstrated anything it is that 
the military occupation of American cities is more or 
less the same as that of a foreign country. 

Which is why the Third World conditions from which 
the LA rebellion arose mark both a discontinuity with 
the exclusively Black Watts rebellion of 1965 and a par- 
allelism with the phenomenon of recent Third World ur- 
ban revolts that have erupted in Venezuela, Trinidad, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Brazil and 
throughout Africa. Such a Third World context suggests 
that the LA. rebellion may be as much an extension 
into the technologically developed West of a Third 
World phenomenon as the beginning of a new phase of 
social struggle in the U.S. 

LATINO DIMENSION OF THE REVOLT 

La migra patrols the streets of Latino neighborhoods 
rounding up thousands of “illegals” in curfew sweeps 
and raids. LAPD-INS (Immigration and Naturalization 
Service) collaboration, once banned, is in full force. As 
of May 19, 829 undocumented people have been deport- 
ed to Mexico and Central America. 

To date, more than 2,000 felony cases have been 
brought against people arrested during the rebellion. 
Stories of police brutality during the search of homes 
and arrests of people have been rampant. One tells of a 
Black Compton family subjected to the full brunt of 
LAPD, SWAT and National Guard armed force when 
more than 225 rounds were fired into their home. 
Meanwhile, teachers extract information from students 
and report them to the authorities. 

Just as the aerial videotaping of demonstrators 
made them into telescopic objects of police and me- 
dia commentators bent on conveying the impersonal 
image of a “marauding horde,” so the press has 
made the thousands of detainees into a faceless 
mass and essentially tried their cases in the newspa- 
pers. The words “alleged” and “suspected” have vir- 
tually disappeared from LA Times coverage of judi- 
cial proceedings. 

Such media accounts are part of the relentless reduc- 
tion of Blacks and Latinos to the administrative objects 
of a capitalist system that already marginalizes them in 
such enclaves as SCLA, an increasingly Latino urban 
foco in L.A. County that subsists on shortages of every- 
thing— grocery stores, banks, health facilities, public 
transportation, affordable housing, jobs. 

Ethnic and class lines often overlap the violent 
frontline of the police occupation of SCLA They in- 
tertwine those of the criminal justice system to form 
one big knot of injustice in the mind of the Black 
community. It was that knot which welled-up from 
the chest into the throat of Black America and re- 
leased into a national cry of outrage at the Rodney 
King verdict. 

However, essayist Richard Rodriguez is surely right 
when he points to the fact that “In the aftermath of the 


Rodney King riots, African American newspaper colum- 
nists and activists speak of ‘black rage.’ But in the Los 
Angeles of 1992 it is crucial to remember that the ma- 
jority of looters who were arrested have turned out to 
be Hispanic. The Rodney King riots were appropriately 
multiracial in this multicultural capital of America.” 
Nevertheless, he adds that “My fear is that 
multiculturalism is going to trivialize further the dis- 
tinct predicament of black Americans— most especially 
the plight of the young black male. It is my belief that 
there are two stories in American history that are sin- 
gular and of such extraordinary magnitude that they 
should never be casually compared to the experiences of 
other Americans. One is the story of the American Indi- 
an; the other is the story of the black slave” (Chicago 
Tribune, 5-20-92). 




1st Marine Battalion part of LA occupying force. 


BLACK MASSES— TOUCHSTONE OF 
‘AMERICAN CIVILIZATION’ 

It was in slave revolts, however, that the African 
American “was decisive in the course American develop- 
ment followed” (American Civilization on Trial: 
Black Masses as Vanguard p. 8). For the African 
American could always expose the fact that it is in the 
very artifice of American society, its “civilization,” that 
its racist character lay. Which is why that supreme arti- 
ficer Ronald Reagan took as his “civilizing mission” the 
rolling back of two decades of civil rights gains, a half 
century of rights won by labor and the launching of a 
“legal” assault on women’s reproductive rights, seeking 
thereby to redefine the course of American development 
in which Black freedom struggles had been the decisive 
vanguard. 

That was symbolized by the display he made of oppos- 
ing the decision to make Martin Luther King’s birthday 
a national holiday. Nor was it lost on the anti-imperial- 
ist sentiment of the Black community that Bush chose 
the Jan. 15 date of the King holiday to launch his impe- 
rialist war in the Persian Gulf. In the mind of Black 
America, the “civilizing mission” of American imperial- 
ism in the Third World has always come home to roost 
on its native racist ground. 

In response to the widespread condemnation of the 
social policies of the Reagan-Bush years, which have 
been the ideological incubator of urban dislocations and 
Black frustration of the last decade, the Bush Adminis- 
tration has desperately counter-attacked that the 
“cause” of the LA rebellion lies in the politics and so- 
cial policies of the 1960s. 

Clearly, the events of April 29-May 1 have chal- 
lenged the very social categories of “American civili- 
zation” as being any kind of “democracy” the rest of 
the world would follow in Bush’s “new world order.” 

Which is why to keep up the hypocrisy that the LA. 
rebellion was not political but criminal, while pointing 
to the political malfeasance of the last 12 years of Rea- 
gan-Bush retrogression that helped create the social 
conditions of the inner cities, is itself a political attack 
on the Black community. This is the position of Black 
and liberal leaders who assume the utopian attitude 
that the crisis of the inner cities can be resolved within 
the capitalist system. 

The obsequious comments of John Mack, president of 
the L.A. Urban League, and a frequent commentator on 
television coverage of the rebellion and its aftermath, 
expresses how out of touch Black leadership is with 
Black reality. Mack’s fear of losing “everything we’ve 
worked toward...if people let their basest instincts take 
over” reveals both the illusory world of “American civi- 
lization” the Black bourgeoisie covets and the class 
chauvinism underlying its rainbow illusions. Indeed, 
their class instincts are the measure of the ideological 
distance between them and the masses of Black people. 
Whether it is the Black observer of the rebellion along 


Martin Luther King Blvd. who said that the Rod] 
King verdict is “a message that will go all around 
world: if you’re a Black man or Black woman in L 
don’t expect justice,” or the anonymous Black man i 
South Pasadena cafe who upon hearing the verc 
threw a table through the window and shouted ‘"1 
party’s over!” the response of the Black masses is in 
altogether different world than the Black leadership. 

The divergence however is not an anomaly, it is ■ 
inevitable consequence of nearly three decades of shi 
disparity between leaders and masses. In fact, it was i 
1965 Watts rebellion that first signalled the gulf tl 
had opened between Black masses and all Black leade 
including militants like Stokely Carmichael who cal 
for “Black Power” in the wake of Watts. 

The wish to “humanize” the economic underdevelt 
ment of the Black community with so-called “free ent 
prise zones” or self-managing housing projects, both ] 
schemes of HUD secretary Jack Kemp, is the limit 
yond which the Black bourgeoisie cannot afford to st 
Traditional civil rights leaders and nationalists, whetl 
the Urban League or Farrakhan’s Nation of Islam, a 
their conservative counterparts, faithfully believe tl 
capitalist development of the Black community can 
shorn of its exploitative nature. It is a “faith” wh: 
threatens to translate Black self-determination into 1 
“fatal vicissitudes” of capitalism. 

SPONTANEITY & THE THEORETICAL 
LIMITS OF THE PRESENT MOMENT 

However, along with the “established” Black lead 
ship’s “incapacity... to rationalize popular action, that 
to say their incapacity to see into the reasons for tl 
action,” as Frantz Fanon observed, the Left too 1 
been unable to comprehend the revolutionary mean! 
of mass spontaneity. “The truth is,” wrote Ra 
Dunayevskaya in American Civilization on Trial, “< 
radicals are forever blind to the positive, the subj< 
tive new dimensions of any spontaneous struggle” 
31). This is because “they too are products of the box 
geois society in which they live and thus do not see 
full the contradictory foundation of American Civilii 
tion; its Achilles heel is enclosed not in the ‘gener 
class struggle, but in the specifics of the ‘additive’ 
color in these class struggles. Precisely because of tl 
the theory of liberation must be as comprehensive 
when Marx first unfurled the banner of Marxism” 1 
26 ). 

Because of the integrality of race and class o 
pression, the African American, at each turnii 
point in American history, anticipates the ne 
stage of development in capital-labor relatioi 
Thus, far from capitalist economic development ha 
ing brought the Black masses alongside white Anu 
ica in areas of income and education, or dissolvi 
Black struggles for elementary democratic righ 
into the general class struggle, the LA rebellion 
luminates how deep, permanent and insoluble 
America’s social crises. It also illuminates how py 
rhic George Bush’s Desert Storm finale to the Co 
War actually is. 

However, Left theoretical and programmatic i 
sponses to the question raised by the L.A. rebellion, i.< 
which way out?, remain as constrained within the cu 
rent ideological confines of bourgeois democracy and tl 
framework of “free market” capitalism as Reagani 
conservatives. Harvard Left sociologist Theda Skocp 
believes that “What’s missing is the coalition to put tl 
ideas together” for an urban agenda (NYT, 5-17-95 
University of Chicago sociologist and “democratic soda 
ist” William Julius Wilson seems all too willing, wil 
his policy recommendations, to rationalize the racism ! 
American soriety: “It is critical that any economic er 
powerment program for black youth be embedded j 
broader ‘race neutral’ polides that draw the support j 
all segments of the population, not just minorities’ 
(LA Times, 5-6-92). 

And even when the analysis of such intellectual 
comes close to the mark, they shy away from drawn 
the revolutionary conclusions that flow from it. Thu 
Jacqueline Jones, history professor at Brandeis and ai 
thor of the recently published The Dispossess^ 
America’s Underclass From the Civil War to tl 
Present, writes that “In the last decade, Indiana’s ste 
industry has used technology to upgrade quality and e 
ficiency, in the process cutting its workforce by 50 pei 
cent. North Carolina’s textile industry, under siege froi 
foreign competitors, has also consolidated and mechai 
ized. Between 1980 and 1988 1,250 textile and appar 
plants closed... For displaced workers and their familii 
in Indiana’s steel belt and the North Carolina Piedmoi 
region, our economic system produces poverty t 
naturally as prosperity” (NYT, 5-5-92 my emphasis). 

Stopping short at this paraphrase of what Marx callt 
the “absolute general law of capitalist accumulation, 
Prof. Jones’ denigration of the LA rebellion as tl 
work of “a lawless inner-city minority (sic)” reveals jui 
how sharply she wants to diverge from the inescapab 
conclusion Marx drew from his analysis of the inexorj 
ble law of motion of “our economic system (which) pr< 
duces poverty as naturally as prosperity.” Following Hi 
gel’s dialectical principle, Marx articulated the conch 
sion flowing from the absolute general law, its “Mstor 
cal tendency,” as the negation of the negation, i.e., tl 
expropriators are expropriated by the “gravediggers” < 
“our economic system,” the army of the surplus populi 
tion of the unemployed. 

(continued from page 6) 
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Voices from the L.A. rebellion.... 


Clearing our heads to determine what to build 


by Gene Ford 

“To serve, protect, and break a n- — ’s neck,” is the 
s of the Los Angeles Police Department (LAPD) in 
>92. This was seen worldwide in the ‘videotape of the 
idney King beating. This beating has been confirmed 
“law” by the “Not Guilty” verdict given by the all 
shite” Simi Valley jury to the four white police offi- 
rs, as if they were just doing their job. 

The reality is as the Black film director Spike Lee 
ited: “The day after the Rodney King verdict, a white 
p in South Africa was sentenced to hang for killing 
acks.... I never thought I’d see the day when South 
rica was ahead of the United States as far as human 
jhts was concerned.” 

The Rodney King trial, which sparked the revolt in 
A., cannot be separated from the Latasha Harlins case 
lere Korean merchant Soon Ja Du was given proba- 
>n for the murder of 15-year-old Harlins by Judge 
irlin in Compton. We saw Korean merchants singled 
it for attack in the revolt because of the type of insen- 
livity they showed in their stores towards Blacks, un- 
sr this alienated capitalist system. This system induces 
ese two violent acts of murder and attempted murder 
;ainst the Black community. 

Now four Black youth have been arrested for the 
iating of a white truck driver, Reginald Denny, and 
ese youth have been charged with attempted murder, 
bbery, kidnapping, torture, and a federal charge of in- 
rfering with interstate commerce. They face life im- 
isonment, 

WO SEPARATE REALITIES 

White America, with lily-white law-and-order commu- 
tes such as Simi Valley, lives in a separate reality 
om Black America’s South Central L.A., where the re- 
lit began. Two separate realities, worlds apart. How 
se could this jury in the King trial, or this judge in the 
Srlins case, come back with verdicts that shocked the 
orld, that sparked such outrage? 

These verdicts reflect a segregationist white mentality 
the 1990s that is entrenched in the system. That is 
hat is under attack in these many revolts and fires 
iat have taken place, and which have brought Blacks, 
atinos, whites, and some Asians into the streets in pro- 
st against this mentality of injustice. 

“It is as if time slowed down,” stated a Black 
orker about the revolt, “as if the day would never 
id. It’s what they say about time changes during 
evolution. I am glad a lot of these businesses were 
limed out. It was like a noose around our necks, 
le way some of these merchants treated us in the 
lack community. And I ain’t about to help them 
ean up their mess. They should pay us to clean it 

[Another Black man shouted at the National Guard to 
Set out of our community; you and the police have de- 
royed the Black community, you created this looting 
id burning, not the gangs.” There was outrage in the 


Black community over the curfew being put in place 
from dusk to dawn and the fact that the National. 
Guard and Marines were brought in to help the LAPD 
thugs to restore “order”: 13,000 law enforcers in all. 

JUSTICE FROM GRASSROOTS 

For many during this revolt there was a sense of true 
justice from the grassroots. One brother said: “Today 
people are friendly and open, people I have never seen 
before talk to you like they have known you all their 
lives. A cloud has been lifted from our heads, a weight 
of burden off our shoulders. Now we feel respect and a 
sense of power/freedom.” 

These old buck-shaking politicians and preachers, 
they don’t speak for the youth that sparked this revolt. 
The youth aren’t apologizing. They call it a war on the 
police, “187,” the number in the state penal code for 
homicide. “Why should we apologize for this looting and 
burning? We have been robbed, this is our 40 acres and 
a mule; it’s mine.” 

One Black youth, a member of the Crips gang, 
stated on ARC-TV’S “Nightline” show that “Rodney 
King was the spark that lit the fire but this ain’t 
about Rodney King. The gangs are not the main 
ones looting. It’s families, women and children. We 
have been taken advantage of by the police, beaten 
and slapped around for years. Now it’s our time to 
get even with the pigs, that’s who we want. That’s 
what this is about.” 

While the established Black leadership is afraid of this 
type of talk, the main reason is because these elected 
politicians are not going to break from this system. 
They will never condemn the police system that is being 
imposed by the state which they really represent, or 



Seventeen-year-old Manual Arts H.S. student Oc- 
tavio Sandoval: “I got bunk beds for my little 
brother and sister, and a bed for myself because I 
sleep on the floor. I felt I was doing something 
good for my family.” 


SftnnnnrrirrinmrrirrrinnnrrraTirrrTnrrinn^ 

The Black dimension as revolutionary and ongoing 

American Civilization On Trial 
Black Masses as Vanguard 

Published first in May, 1963, and in new editions with new introductions in August, 1963, 1970 
and 1983, this pamphlet is essential for understanding past history and history-in-the-making. 


• The two-way road between the U.S. and 
Africa 

“...what was won through the last two decades was 
inseparable from the intense new forms of revolt. 
The turbulent 1960s witnessed the birth of a whole 
Third World, central to which was the Black Revo- 
lution both in the U.S. and Africa. Secondly, insepa- 
rable from and simultaneous with that, was the 
Marxist-Humanist banner that American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial raised in the context of the whole 
200-year history of the U.S., whose civilization had 
been put on trial and found guilty. In a word, to 
separate a philosophy of liberation from the strug- 
gle for freedom is to doom us to yet one more un- 
finished revolution such as has characterized the 
U.S. from its birth....” 

• Abolitionism: a new dimension of Ameri- 
can character 

“The vanguard role of the Negro in the struggle for 
freedom helped bring onto the historic stage the 
most extraordinary of all phenomena of American 
Civilization: New England Abolitionism.... These 
New England Abolitionists added a new dimension 
to the word, intellectual, for these were intellectu- 
als, whose intellectual, social and political creativity 
was the expression of precise social forces. They glo- 
ried in being ‘the means’ by which a direct social 
movement expressed itself, the movement of slaves 
and free Negroes for total freedom. ” 


• The Negro as touchstone of history’ 

“Rip Van Winkle awoke after twenty years; the old 
radicals sleep on 100 years after the Emancipation 
Proclamation, as they did at the outbreak of the 
Civil War when Marx considered their high-sound- 
ing ‘Marxist’ opposition to wage slavery ‘as well as’ 
chattel slavery as no more than escapism from real- 
ity.. ..In a word, they too are products of the bour- 
geois society in which they live and thus do not see 
in full the contradictory foundation of American 
Civilization; its Achilles heel is enclosed not in the 
‘general’ class struggle, but in the specifics of the 
‘additive’ of color in these class struggles. Precisely 
because of this the theory of liberation must be as 
comprehensive as when Marx first unfurled the 
banner of Humanism. ” 

•The Reason of the Freedom Now move- 
ment 

“...the Freedom NOW movement compelled the 
Kennedy Administration to admit a ‘rising tide 
of discontent’ and execute an about-face with the 
introduction of a civil rights bill... .This has 
brought the movement to the crossroads. 
Though it is impossible to stop the momentum 
of the Negro struggle, its forward development 
can be impeded if the underlying philosophy for 
total freedom is in any way compromised. ” 


To order American Civilization on Trial 
send $2 plus 850 postage to 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, Room 707, Chicago, IL 60605 


break from the state’s mentality of white racist law and 
order. There is a big gap between the Black youth, the 
“baby Iocs” on the streets, and this system of “law and 
order.” 

(continued on page 7) 


I Meaning of LA rebellion | 

(continued from page 5) 

The LA. rebellion broke onto an ideological landscape 
of rank retrogressionism this U.S. election year, evoking 
its own symbolism, speaking its own language in the vo- 
cabulary of what Marx called “new passions and new 
forces for the reconstruction of society.” The revolution- 
ary reason it has elicited from the masses haunts the 
powers that be as much as the spectre of new rebellions. 
Yet, as Johnnie Tillman-Blackston, a Black laundry 
worker in Watts, said, “They (politicians) come to the 
wartom area, they claim to see what can be done and 
nothin’s changed since 1965. It’s all based on a lot of 
lies and what looks good on TV and what looks good 
when you read it in the newspaper. Nobody really takes 
a good look at what happened and why it happened.... I 
think the riots sent out the right message, but I don’t 
think the folks are comprehending the message.... Those 
are the people who are in power. I don’t think they’re 
quite ready yet” OLA. Times, 5-13-92). 

WHICH WAY OUT? 

IN PHILOSOPHY AND IN PRACTICE 

Black political leaders, traditional and Left, lack poli- 
tical understanding of the rebellion and its causes be- 
cause they lack philosophic understanding of its inher- 
ent dialectic of liberation. The problem of political direc- 
tion will only be overcome if the L.A. rebellion has also 
liberated the theoretical perspectives and categories of 
revolutionaries genuinely seeking to comprehend the 
nature of the social crisis and the praxis necessary to 
transform it. Otherwise, today’s Black politics threaten 
to deceive the social consciousness and insights of the 
Black masses, exhausting them in a state of permanent 
rebellion, rather than providing the philosophic ground 
to become a state of revolution in permanence. 

As Black socialist feminist Barbara Smith contends, 
“Above all, the events in Los Angeles have made it per- 
fectly obvious why we need a revolution in this country. 
Nothing short of a revolution will work” (The Guard- 
ian, 5-13-92). She also underscores the “responsibility 
of Black activists, radicals and socialists to create vi- 
brant new leadership that offers a real alternative to the 
tired civil rights establishment.” 

The forms of organization which emerge from sponta- 
neity and suited to our times may not yet have ap- 
peared. However, there is no doubt that the organiza- 
tion of thought, of a new social consciousness, is in the 
process of formation. The LA. rebellion is a manifesta- 
tion of that, and proof that the consciousness of the 
Black and Latino masses is no longer to be found where 
the Black and Latino leadership thought it was. Their 
consciousness has led them, if not yet to the creation of 
a new social existence for themselves, then surely to be- 
gin the uprooting of the old one which oppresses them. 

The problem ifl that the new social consciousness re- 
flected in the historic mass activity of the LA rebellion 
and its national ramifications risks expending itself at 
the stage of first, negation, i.e», striking out at the op- 
pression of existing sodety, without a vision of the new 
social reality with which to replace it, i.e., the positive 
motion of the second negation. This leads to the diver- 
sion of social movements into the self-limiting channels 
of old political parties, personalities and programs that 
have assumed new forms of existence under the incubus 
of Reaganism. 

The inherent humanism of social rebellion makes it 
imperative that there “be an idea of man and the future 
of humanity,” as Fanon wrote, otherwise rebellion leads 
up a blind alley. Which is why the crucial question be- 
fore the Left is how does the dialectic of Marx’s philoso- 
phy of revolution, at the present historic moment, de- 
termine a very different theoretical and organizational 
life for itself than the one that has collapsed or other- 
wise been discredited in our epoch. Indeed, can the 
working out of the absolute opposite of this exploitative 
society, which Marxist-Humanism contends is revolu- 
tionary, Black and ongoing, succeed without there being 
ah “idea of the future of humanity” which only a phi- 
losophy of human liberation can articulate and make 
practicable? 

Today, the crisis and breakdown of American capital- 
ism has again brought the Black masses to the point of 
social rebellion, outside the confines of any political par- 
ties or personalities. Lest the Left once again shift the 
theoretical burden of working out a philosophy of revo- 
lution onto the backs of the masses, confronting the 
question, which way out from under American authori- 
tarian capitalism, remains the urgent philosophic task 
history has assigned us. 

That presently there has been but the barest opposi- 
tion to the authoritarian rule of George Bush in the af- 
termath of the LA rebellion must set the first and im- 
mediate task before the movement. Which is why the 
present moment; calls on us to defend in the press, at 
public meetings land in all political forums the ground 
that can, for now, no longer be held in the streets. 

May 25, 1992 
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Black/Red view I What’s next in thought? 


by John Alan 

Le spontaneous rebellion in South Central Los An- 
. a month ago, caused by the infamous, racist Rod- 
Kin g verdict, has now been shifted to a politi- 
leological battle as conservatives and liberals ma- 
er to influence the national consciousness. The Re- 
icans blame the revolt on lack of “law and order” 
“family values.” The Democrats are less abstract 
would ward off revolts by the African-American and 
d World immigrants by reviving President John- 
s “great society” social programs. 

UING THE ABSOLUTE CHALLENGE 

iither of these political “solutions” contain the 
;est movement toward the elimination of racism and 
:ism in any fundamental way, which is the real 
dation of American civilization. Instead, they de- 
that foundation in their own way. 
it the revolt in South Central Los Angeles has is- 
L an absolute challenge to the foundation of 
irican civilization. 

is imperative, at this moment, that this absolute 
lenge by the people of South Central Los Angeles 
be muted in the darkness of conservative abstrac- 
5 about “law and order” or by the false hope of so- 
programs. 

ie South Central revolt is not an isolated incident; 
as historical roots and is integral to an ongoing 
ement to finish the unfinished American revolution. 
1963, when hundreds of thousands of people were 
onstrating for Black civil rights, the editorial board 
lews & Letters published American Civilization 
rrial (ACOT), a history of the Black struggle in 
srica froln before the Civil War to the early 1960s. 
principal author was Raya Dunayevskaya, Chair- 
tan of the National Editorial Board, who wrote a 
mary of ACOT, for N&L (May, 1963). 
er analysis there illuminates the dialectic of libera- 
inherent in today’s South Central uprisings. What 
emphasized was the fact that ACOT was a “radical 
irture” from all other studies —bourgeois or radi- 
-because it revealed that Black Americans were sub- 
:, not objects, in the mainstream of American histo- 
the “touchstone of American civilization,” exposing 
“class-ridden, color conscious, defaced civilization 
;h has an ever expanding frontier but no unifying 
osophy.” 

his analysis of America’s Black dimension goes be- 
i exposing the lie of American democracy. The Black 
ension is shown as the creative force with a dialecti- 
relationship to struggles of Third World people and 
J.S. and world labor. Every “new period of their re- 
s is a period of great clarification in thought.” 
unayevskaya concluded by stating that ACOT was 
a “finished work,” but a contribution to a dialogue 
1 other freedom fighters— a dialogue which refuses 
eparate theory from practice and practice from theo- 


ry for only in their unity “can all man’s innate talents 
first develop and gain a new dimension that puts an end 
once and for all to his pre-history in class societies.” 

UNITING THEORY AND PRACTICE 

The challenge coming out of South Central Los An- 
geles is to forge a new unity of theory and practice, a 
unity which can only happen when the movement from 
theory to practice joins the movement from practice to 
theory. Dunayevskaya saw this as a process in which 
the theorist was directly involved. She often called this 
the “organization of thought.” 

The crucialness of the organization of thought was 
what Dunayevskaya was emphasizing in her N&L col- 
umn in the wake of the 1965 Watts revolt. There she 
wrote: “The point at issue now is not so much: what is 
next in activity, but what is next in thought. Without 
being able to make what philosophers call a catego- 
ry out of their experience, that is to say, to be able 
to conclude that it is not just an experience, but a 
stage in cognition, in ideas, the experience itself will 
not become part of the emerging revolution either 
in fact or thought.” 

Of course the South Central ghetto/barrio revolt is 
not 1965 Watts replayed. But making a category of this 
experience is just as crucial today. American Civilization 
has been newly placed on trial. 



Berkeley High School students walked out in af- 
termath of Rodney King verdict. 


Los Angeles Voices... 

(continued from page 6) 

A Black worker stated that, “We must continue this 
discussion on what happened, to make sure that what- 
ever comes out of this revolt not be lost, and that this 
movement continues in some kind of organizational 
form.” 

Something was in the air, even before the revolt. A 
day before the King verdict, peace was declared among 
the gangs in Watts. The Crips and Bloods, who had 
been at war for 20 years, were now hugging each other 
and crying because of the years that had passed and for 
the dead homies lost. Brothers that knew each other 
from school growing up, but were unable to visit each 
other as friends because of the division of a street or 
railroad track that divides these “hoods,” now were at 
peace so the youth, the “baby Iocs,” can live, or their 
children can live past the age of 15. 

The police are attempting to destroy this peace be- 
cause they see it as a threat to their power. To destroy 
the division among Black youth, you can call it peace, 
but power is what it adds up to and that is the only way 
to have peace: through power. And there are many who 
will attempt to control and manipulate this power or 
unity as Black people. 

What we have to recognize is that we “destroyed” 
in some form what we were against, incompletely of 
course, but our voice was heard, although not un- 
derstood. Now we must clear our heads to deter- 
mine what to build to replace what we are against. 

This is not so clear, and is yet to be worked out. In 
other words, the time is now to confront these ques- 
tions, before the revolution. Revolution cannot be 
planned from above or built on conspiracy from below, 
but is integral to the movement of the Idea of Freedom 
to reach Freedom in life. 

They still don’t get it 

The building that houses my mother’s real estate 
business was burnt on Thursday. But it seems to me 
that certain businesses were singled out for the burn- 
ing, mainly those that are part of the corporate struc- 
ture. In the Crenshaw/Leimert area, businesses marked 
“Black owned” were mostly untouched. People knew 
what they were doing. I never thought I’d hear on TV 
all the loaded racial language they were using; they used 
every word but “n— My dad asked me if I was going 
to go help in the cleanup. I said I wanted to try and find 
a demonstration. 

I went out after the curfew. It was my way of saying, 
“You’re not going to make me change my lifestyle.” 
There were tanks on the Harbor Freeway. I’ve tried to 
discuss this with my children; ever since they were in 
kindergarten I’ve told them that the policeman was not 
their friend. In four years my oldest son will be driving 
a car and could become a Rodney King. This is not the 
kind of world I want to bring my kids up in. It was not 
just Blacks or gangs looting, but people out of despera- 
tion. But the upper classes still don’t get it. —Angela 


Protests from across the continent... 


Toronto 

reporter, who happened to be with 25 police officers 
n the news came of the acquittal of the four cops 
beat Rodney King, writes that there were spontane- 
cheers and applause. The scene was not Los An- 
s, however, it was Toronto, Ontario in Canada, 
pronto Blacks have every reason to understand the 
ning of the Ventura County verdict. Police harass- 
it here is an everyday reality. Both the Mayor of the 
of Toronto and the Chairman of Metropolitan To- 
;o have expressed their racist belief that Black youth 
dangerous and need to be handled differently. Metro 
anto police have shot nine unarmed Blacks in the 
; four years resulting in serious injury and three 
;hs. All cases have resulted in dropped charges or ac- 
tal of the police. 

was therefore logical for the Black Action Defense 
imittee to plan a protest of the L.A. acquittals in 
it of the U.S. Consulate for May 4. In the early 
ning hours of Saturday, May 2, a Toronto undercov- 
jfficer shot and killed 22-year-old Raymond Law- 
:e, a recent immigrant from Jamaica. Police claimed 
; Lawrence was dealing drugs and armed with a 
le, but few are left in the Black community who give 
fence to police excuses for shooting and killi ng their 
dren. 

gainst this background, the rally in front of the 
isulate on May 4 drew more than a thousand an- 
but peaceful demonstrators, where speakers de- 
tnced the racist state violence against Blacks 
m L.A. to Toronto. At the close of the rally the 
wd spontaneously marched to the city’s major in- 
section where it “sat in” for another round of an- 
speeches. They then marched to Toronto City 
11 where the City Council was supposed to be in 
sion. The march arrived there to find the Council 
ay at its dinner break and the building complete- 
sealed off and defended by mounted police offi- 
s. Some of the demonstrators then began to 
ow objects at the police and City Hall windows at 
ich time the mounted police forced the rally to 
band. However, instead of disbanding, the march 
ided toward Yonge Street where anger erupted 
o wholesale destruction of store windows along 
•onto’s main commercial drag. 

Vhat media and have come to call a “riot 


caused by hooligans” was in reality an expression of the 
slogan: “No justice, no peace!” Participants in the rally 
and march and rebellion on Yonge Street were of all 
ages and races, and were united by a common passion to 
end the racism that is endemic in the criminal justice 
system and to oppose governments’ self-defeating eco- 
nomic policies that are pauperizing Blacks, youth and 
other entire segments of the population. Even when its 
anger boiled over into the smashing of store windows, 
the demonstration maintained a discipline and political 
purpose. 

In the wake of May 4 all levels of government have 
reacted with studies, investigations and promises of new 
programs to address “the underlying causes” (the same 
governments that refuse to characterize the rebellion as 
anything more that a criminal riot). Such efforts, be- 
cause they do not recognize the need to humanize the 
entire racist/sexist/capitalist structure of Canadian soci- 
ety, are doomed from the start. — Participant 

• 

Minneapolis 

Some 6,000 people rallied at the Government Center 
in downtown Minneapolis, Minn, following a march 
from Urban League headquarters. The crowd was ex- 
tremely diverse with a significant presence of Southeast 
Asians, Indians, gays and lesbians and disabled people. 
The Southeast Asian community here has experienced 
numerous instances of police brutality. Speakers at the 
rally were very clear in pointing out how abuse of power 
by the police doesn’t only happen in LA. It’s a part of 
life for people of color in this community as well. 

People were vocal on the march, expressing their out- 
rage and demands for peace and justice. Signs read, “No 
justice, just us,” and “The rich have been looting Amer- 
ica for years.” March organizers refused police “protec- 
tion” and instead called on gang members to do securi- 
ty. 

Though this march was a tremendous expression of 
solidarity with others around the country calling for an 
end to racism, some local media chose to focus on the 
few instances of looting that occurred as the march en- 
tered downtown and passed stores like Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue. This is just another example of how the media per- 
petuates racism. My response was, why not loot Saks? 
Looting is a natural response of people who could never 
aftbrd to .shop there, but have been, taught to want all 


those things that a store like Saks represents. 

There is a depth in discussions about searching for so- 
lutions to the situation we are in that I did not feel was 
present during the war in the Persian Gulf. I have 
heard callers on our public and community radio sta- 
tions talking about the racist system we live in and the 
responsibility of the government, and yes, even capital- 
ism, for bringing about the current crisis. 

Rallies have also taken place in St. Cloud and Duluth. 
I only hope that the power in so many people coming to- 
gether who hunger for change, that was represented by 
this march, can be turned into something more than a 
trip to the voting booth. We need to seize this opportu- 
nity to figure out our real solutions to racism and pov- 
erty. —Marge 


San Francisco 

On May 1, I was arrested and detained for 38 hours 
along with over 650 others under San Francisco Mayor 
Frank Jordan’s suspension of the right to assemble. A 
rally had been called for 7:00 p.m. at 24th and Mission 
Streets. At 6:45, the police announced that the demon- 
stration (which was just a bunch of people standing 
around) had been declared an unlawful assembly. They 
told people to cross the street to the other corner. A few 
minutes later they announced that the corner was an 
unlawful assembly and the police sealed both ends of 
the block and arrested everyone on the block. They re- 
peated this action block by block for the rest of the 
night. 

Many of the people arrested were Mexicans and Cen- 
tral Americans who live in the neighborhood who had 
just stepped out of a restaurant to see what was hap- 
pening, and some who were just waiting for a bus. Some 
were shipped off to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, perhaps to be deported or harassed. 

These martial law police sweeps continued. The next 
week a rally was held to protest the mayor’s and police 
actions. Over 150 protesters were rounded up there. 
There’s a lot of talk about this suspension of the Consti- 
tution. The outrage has become so great that the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors fired the Chief of Police 
with hardly a whimper from the mayor when the two 
were like Batman and Robin the week before. 

— Tom Parsons 
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SPONTANEITY, CONSCIOUSNESS, AND ORGANIZATION; 
ON THE LOS ANGELES REBELLION 


A friend said that the riots renewed 
his faith that people wouldn’t just be 
pushed around, and that’s what the ex- 
perts aren’t saying about the contagious 
spread of this across the country. It 
wasn’t a breakdown of order that people 
took advantage of; people got tired of 
being pushed around in every respect. 
When Los Angeles declared that the 
limit had been reached, people else- 
where enthusiastically discovered that 
people don’t just stand aside and let 
things happen, and that necessarily 
meant not standing aside. The experts 
are right; much of this was not about 
racist police brutality in the strictest 
sense; it was about that and much 
more. 

The government isn’t going to forget 
this quickly, and popular consciousness 
hasn’t definitively resolved from what 
I’ve seen. This “cleanup” cannot hope 
to restore a previously beautiful surface 
now that the organization of appearance 
has been blown, and if that means the 
“cleanup” will have to go further, it’s 
more likely to mean a not-very-pretty 
Federal Emergency Management of 
Aesthestics than actual change. 

Subscriber 

Illinois 


The Los Angeles uprising brought 
home for me the importance of a philos- 
ophy of revolution such as News & Let- 
ters always stresses. I’d never seen such 
a spontaneous upsurge before— it made 
me understand the concept of spontane- 
ity for the first time, but also made me 
understand how spontaneity alone isn’t 
enough. The rebellion reflected capital- 
ist society at an extreme, with people 
risking their lives for a TV set or a pair 
of shoes. It showed me that if people 
really worked out what they wanted 
(i.e., freedom), they could get it. 

Gwynne 
Los Angeles 


The spark for the Los Angeles riot 
was the Rodney King verdict. But there 
was more to it. What kind of answer can 
capitalism give to the youth in Los An- 
geles and everywhere else when there’s 
no need for their labor? What solution 
does the system have to the crises they 
live? Marx said no prophet can see the 
future totally, but he did see the 
nonviability of capitalism, now played 
out in Los Angeles. I wonder if those 
youth can see as well that production 
and the population are exploiting nature 
to the point where the ecology is being 
damaged beyond repair? 

Retired Black worker 
Oakland 


Many German people under Hitler 
had to be willfully blind to ignore the 
horrible reality of what was happening 
to the Jews in Germany. For those who 
may have found that hard to believe, 
take a look at the Rodney King verdict. 
The horror of racism is its power to de- 
humanize other human beings— and in 
the U.S. we have reached a horrible new 
depth of dehumanization that is not at 
all limited to jurors in Simi Valley. 

World War II veteran 
Detroit 


When I first heard the verdict, I was 
at work, cleaning someone’s house. 
When I got home, I wanted to do some- 
thing, so I called up a few friends and 
said, “Let’s make some signs and go 
demonstrate at the corner of Indian Hill 
and Arrow,” which is where we held our 
protests during the Gulf War. I showed 
up there first, and then a few friends, 
and then a few college students came 
when they saw us, and then some 
more— and by that evening there was a 
crowd of 500 protesters on all four cor- 
ners of the intersection, who then 
marched to the front of the Police De- 
partment nearby. 

I was so angry at the verdict; it felt to 
me like another lynching. There’s no 
justice for people of color and the poor. 
The police treat us Mexicans like we’re 
just scum. And then Patrick Buchanan 
spewed more of his venom, blaming im- 
migrants from Mexico for causing all 
the problems in LA On Spanish-lan- 
guage TV here, someone called him 
what he is: “an enemy of the people.” 

Chicana working-class mother 
Pomona, Calif. 


My heart throbs for the people in L.A. 
The U.S. is so separate and divided. 
When I see that racism is still happen- 
ing today, I think, did we make a differ- 
ence back in the 1960’s? I think we 
have lost touch with what we were sup- 
posed to do. The 1980’s were the “me” 
era. But now we’re picking up where we 
left off in the 1960’s. 

Black woman office worker 
Chicago 


* * * 


Middle-class and bourgeois America 
needed to view the LA. rebellion as 
fragmented: the good citizens venting 
rage at the verdict in the trial of four 
cops on police brutality charges, the 
“thugs and hoodlums” who did the 
things they fear most. It was an expres- 
sion used by LA Mayor Bradley and 
President Bush. With it they brought 
the full force of the state onto the scene. 
With apology to Fanon, revolution is not 
the untidy affirmation of middle-class 
values. 

It is impossible to return to the ’60’s 
as some ’60’s movement participants, 
now mayors and state officials, would 
like. Those who invoke the civil rights 
movement’s non-violence should know 
that it is one thing when used by a 
movement facing the state and quite an- 
other when representatives of the state 
call for, in the same breath, non-vio- 
lence and “law and order at all costs.” 

Angela Terrano 
New York 


I am white, 38 years old, and agree 
with the Blacks about the Rodney King 
verdict. How could a jury acquit those 
policeman? Why are these men above 
the law? We need to come together as 
human beings, not by our races, but by 
the oppression we all suffer from. All 
people must come together to stand 
against what is happening to all of us. 
But we little people aren’t each others’ 
enemies! We’re all the same and it is a 
shame the fat cats can keep us apart, 
because together we could make them 
fall. We all need to stand together be- 
cause we all are oppressed. And there 
are definitely more of us than those 
damn politicians. I hope its not going to 
cause another civil war, because I’m on 
the oppressed side and I know many or 
all of the readers feel the same. I want 
every person to have a chance. 

Lynn 

Oklahoma 


I support the LA rebellion because it 
shows that the spirit of rebellion is alive 
in people. If the Supreme Court over- 
turns women’s right to a legal abortion, 
I would be out in the streets smashing 
windows, too. 

Fe minis t 

Chicago 


Two well-known gangs in LA— the 
“Bloods” and the “Crips”— came out 
with a statement after the rebellion say- 
ing that they were going to end the war- 
fare between themselves and call for a 
new war, not across racial lines but 
across other lines— against the police. 
That’s a very important distinction. It 
says something about the idea of “Oth- 
er,” how they used to find their identity 
and identify themselves against gang ri- 
valries. Now they seem to be expressing 



a new definition of Self and Other. A lot 
of gang members were born in the gen- 
eration after the Watts Rebellion, grow- 
ing up and experiencing entirely the 
ghetto. But after the Rodney King ver- 
dict, a lot are not thinking about the is- 
sues the way they did before, 

Asian-American 

Oakland 


One positive element that has arisen 
out of the rebellion in LA is the level 
of discussion among Blacks. Illusions of 
an outside savior are being replaced 
with the reach for a true alternative to 
today’s retrogressive way of life. 

Maurice 
Los Angeles 


The money Bush has promised South 
Central LA. will not rebuild our city. 
We need ideas, to speak philosophically 
and creatively about Black’s role in this 
society. The work starts with us. 

Black worker, 
witness to 1965 Watts revolt 
Los Angeles 



SUPPORT 

HAITIAN 

REFUGEES 


On April 14 a federal appeals court in 
New York refused to stay a lower court 
order allowing 3,300 Haitian refugees, 
incarcerated at Guantanamo Naval Base 
in Cuba, to speak with lawyers before 
being forcibly returned home. The full 
appeal will be heard in May. In granting 
the order. Eastern District Judge Ster- 
ling Johnson Jr. said the refugees “are 
isolated from the world and treated in a 
manner worse...than a criminal defen- 
dant. They are defenseless against any 
abuse, exploitation or neglect to which 
the officials at Guantanamo may subject 
them.” 

In a quintessential case of blaming 
the victim, the government lawyers ar- 
gued for a stay on the grounds that 
granting the refugees even the most 
meager rights is dangerous because it 
encourages more Haitians to flee “in 
unseaworthy boats.” The government 
admitted that if the stay were granted, 
the Haitians would be returned immedi- 
ately, before the appeal could be heard, 
and asked the court to “send a mes- 


le government has already returned 
some 9,500 of about 16,464 refugees 
picked up by the Coast Guard since the 
Sept. 30 coup against President 
Aristide. The courts are unlikely to 
force the government to grant them asy- 
lum because the Supreme Court has al- 
ready approved their general proce- 
dures. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 


THE TEST OF OBJECTIVE EVENTS 


The events in Los Angeles that erupt- 
ed on April 29, in my view, caught the 
stride of N&L— not the other way 
around. What erupted was anticipated 
in the issues that preceded, especially 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s through the dec- 
ades insisting that the Black revolt was 
revolutionary and ongoing, even when 
the rest of the world didn’t see it. The 
selection of her writing on “racism” for 
that issue proves my point. 

Construction worker 
Los Angeles 


I enjoyed the last issue of your paper, 
but I was surprised you didn’t create 
any ads or announcements that would 
direct the readers to the Marxist-Hu- 
manist literature that could help deci- 
pher the meaning of the Los Angeles re- 
bellion. I hope you create the space to 
present your views on this issue in a 
fuller historic-philosophic context some- 
time in the future. 

Revolutionary 

Chicago 


I just received this month’s issue of 
News and Letters. This has to be the 
only organization that can be caught in 
the middle of a press run by a new de- 
velopment and offer relevance by print- 
ing the articles that were intended be- 
fore it happened. 

T.C. 

Downstate Illinois 


You cannot help but feel the collapse 
of capitalism all around us, no matter 
where you are working today. Still, to 
get rid of this rotten society will take a 
hefty push. That is what made me want 
to begin working with News & Letters 
again. 

Worker 

California 


POLL TAX REVOLT 


It is the effects of the retograd 
tax that I wish to draw the attenta 
your readers. Masses of ordinary 
ing-class people just refused to pa, 
organisation was formed, the Ant 
Tax Union. The man who became < 
man, Tommy Sheridan, is at this 
serving six months in Saughton Ja 
inburgh for defending the poor. 

A barbarous law— The Debtors 
land Act— is used to seize the hous 
furnishings of the debtor. It is also 
to arrest workers’ wages and any 
accounts. Most people were unc 
that such draconian law existed, 
now being rigorously applied. A 
number of people in their absence 
had a summary warrant granted ag 
them in the courts which means 
the sheriff officers can legally seize 
belongings. The word goes out ’ 
this is about to take place. By i 
numbers the people prevent the si 
officers from carrying out this d< 
able action. 

We carry on the struggle. We 
beat the poll tax. It is to be rep 
next year. From what we have rei 
the new proposals, as Robert Burn! 
it, “An ‘forward tho’ I canna si 
guess an’ fear!” 

Bill John 
Scot 


JAPAN BASHING 


A friend of mine in California wi 
worried and upset about the neg; 
attitude towards the Japanese pc 
these days that she phoned me to 
about it and then sent two articles, 
was about a man in Camarillo, Cal 
nia, stabbed to death after threat; 
his life. The other was about the 1 
Asian Americans suffer discrimin: 
in employment. She said that on I 
Harbor Day she was afraid to go oi 
her house and that it had not been 
this ten years ago when she came t( 
U.S. I told her the Japanese are t 
blamed for the U.S. economic prob 
and that ten years ago there were c 
“scapegoats”— like the “Communi 
I’m sending her some copies of N3 
she can see the real reasons for “j£ 
bashing.” 

Sj 

New 



ELECTIO 

INI 

PHILIPPIh 


The Philippine election campaign 
taken place in the shadow of the 
going near civil war in the i 
areas— 17 police officers died in a b 
with the New Peoples’ Army 
Cagayan, the birthplace of the 23-3 
old insurgency, the day before the 
11 vote. Miriam Defensor Santiago- 
only one to dare to talk about issui 
direct concern to women and yc 
such as support for reprodu 
rights— shocked many by running v 
ally even with Corazon Aquino’s h 
picked successor, Fidel Ramos, who 
led the counter-insurgency effort u 
Ferdinand Marcos until his overtl 
by the People Power rebellion in 1-98 
Santiago had led the opinion poll 
at least a year leading up to the 
tions, but none of the experts beli 
she had a real chance to win bee 
she lacked the political machine to d 
er the votes, often openly bought, c 
daily in the rural areas. But millioi 
Filipinos, including masses in the 
ous independent “cause-orien 
groups which were instrumental 
overthrowing the Marcos regime 
are still looking to realize the rei 
tion’s promise, have apparently thoi 
‘ otherwise. 


Victor 1 
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THE MARXIST-HUMANIST THEORY OF STATE-CAPITALISM 


In this period of senile, degenerate 
capitalist decline when revolts abound, 
when the only business that seems to be 
thriving are pawn shops, and even the 
“Soviet” rulers had to jettison their 
“Communist” ideology in order to re- 
structure that state-capitalist reality un- 
der the guise of “free market” capital- 
ism, the importance of the News & Let- 
ters publication, The Marxist-Human- 
ist Theory of State-Capitalism cannot 
be overly stressed. It reveals that the re- 
ality of life and labor in Russia is state- 
capitalist and is not just a Russian, but 
a world phenomenon, the study of 
which is crucial to the philosophic com- 
prehension of today’s global reality. The 
philosophic comprehension would be in- 
complete without seeing the relationship 
of Raya Dunayevskaya’s theory of state- 
capitalism to her epochal philosophic 
breakthrough in 1953 and her develop- 
ment of the philosophy of Marxist-Hu- 
manism, which this book traces. 

Dale 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

When you read about the starvation 
wages Russian workers are getting, and 
see on TV orphanages where children 
are left because their mothers can no 
longer afford to feed them, you wonder 
about this “transition” to private capi- 
talism and how many lives it will cost. 
Then I started reading Dunaayevskaya’s 
description of the famine in Russia in 
the early 1930s as Stalin forced state- 
capitalism upon the Russian peasantry. 
Capitalism, whether in its private or 
state form, seems to find so many ways 
of oppressing and even killing us. 

Internationalist 

Chicago 

* * * 

The new book on state-capitalist theo- 
ry is very timely. In the past few years I 
think there has been a certain tendency 
to take that theory too much for grant- 
ed, as if it were fixed and settled. On 
the contrary, it needs continuous devel- 
opment, both because it remains very 
much a minority viewpoint, even in the 
anti-Stalinist Left, and because of the 
changing nature of state-capitalism it- 
self— especially with the changes sweep- 
ing what is now the “Commonwealth of 


Independent States,” which, tremen- 
dous as they are, leave the basic class 
relations intact. 

Richard Bunting 
England 

* * * 

The new book on state-capitalism 
gives me a different view of Marxist-Hu- 
manism. Marxist-Humanists place so 
much emphasis on philosophy and dia- 
lectics that I often asked myself, what 
about the analysis of the concrete facts 
of reality? I was amazed to discover how 
detailed and clear are Dunayevskaya’s 
economic analyses of capitalist produc- 
tion. 

T.B.C. 

Chicago 


WHERE IS RUSSIA GOING? 

I enjoyed reading the January-Febru- 
ary issue that contained the article, 
“Does the Collapse of the U.S.S.R. Re- 
veal to the U.S. Its Own Future?” While 
many Americans have been gloating 
over the fact that the Communist re- 
gime in the former U.S.S.R. has col- 
lapsed, what they fail to realize is that 
the U.S. is heading for major economic 
depression which could easily threaten 
the stability, if not the inherent viabil- 
ity, of our present form of government 
and the so-called “democratic” process. 
Simply put, the U.S’s current political- 
economic system is not satisfying the 
basic needs of the people, largely be- 
cause of the vast waste and corruption 
which our present form of “largely ac- 
countable to no one” government has 
inflicted upon us. 

P.S. 

Atlanta, Georgia 
* * * 

It is difficult at present to publish any 
serious literature here since the market 
is filled with waves of erotica, mystery 
and detective stories. I suspect it is 
some sort of escape for ordinary people. 
They do not want to return to neo-Sta- 
linism and are angry at the same time 
with Yeltsin capitalism. The only chan- 
nel for most of them is religion and this 
sort of literature. The real situation is 
that the old neo-Stalinist nomenklatura 


and their supporters did not go away. 
They occupy many decision-making po- 
sitions backstage and often manipulate 
political figures. They plunder and try 
to use the present complicated atmos- 
phere to construct some sort of 
comprador “third world” society. 

Subscriber 

Russia 

* * * 

On February 10, 1992, two Moscow 
anarchists were sentenced to three 
years of imprisonment for resisting a 
brutal attack from two KGB agents in 
civilian clothes. The same day, a sponta- 
neous demonstration of anarchists took 
place in the centre of the 
city— protesters blocked the traffic on 
Gorky Street. Soon after that the special 
troops attacked the demonstration using 
batons and heavy boots and arrested 19 
people including two 13-year-old girls. 
Because of the support from the radical 
socialist deputies of the Moscow Soviet, 
they were released five hours later. But 
two of our comrades, Alexei Rodionov 
and Alexander Kuznetsov, are still im- 
prisoned and we appeal for your help. 

You can request more information 
from: Russia 109462, Moscow, Volzhsky 
Blvd., d.21, kv.62, Mikhail Tsovma. 

M. Tsovma 
Russia 


THE DIVISION 
OF MENTAL AND 
MANUAL LABOR 


I currently work part-time in a secre- 
tarial position in which I feel completely 
separated from the labor I perform. 
How meaningful can it be to send mass 
mailings to people I will never meet, 
concerning a subject of which I am igno- 
rant or to xerox a textbook which I have 
little interest in reading? Yet, it is pre- 
cisely during these mind-numbing hours 
in front of the xerox machine or at- 
tached to the phone that I feel the rage 
rising within me at the unbelievable de- 
mand that we isolate ourselves from any 
form of self-development through our 



labor. This fury makes me appreciate 
Marx’s coneretization of each human re- 
lationship as a “to be” instead of a “to 
have.” “To have” suggests limited and 
static interaction based upon possession. 
“To be” evokes the continual creative 
process, the demand for self-develop- 
ment and the full, ripe possibilities for 
the future. 

Black women’s liberationist 
New York 

* * * 

I’m interested in Marx’s idea of end- 
ing the division between mental and 
manual labor because I suffer from that 
division in my own life. How can we end 
this division of labor? Who are some 
other philosophers who have written 
about ending the division between men- 
tal and manual labor? 

Greek-American woman 
Illinois 

• 

THE DANGER OF PEROT 

The phenomenon of Ross Perot this 
election year raises some very disturb- 
ing questions about where this country 
is going. So near solid is the ideological 
hegemony of the Reagan-Bush retro- 
gression that the wish to see an “inde- 
pendent alternative” in a Texas billion- 
aire is the most dangerous kind of self- 
delusion at this moment. The billionaire 
arch-capitalist Ross Perot represents the 
very foundation upon which American 
political institutions rest. The current 
fascination with electing a capitalist 
“strongman” to resolve America’s capi- 
talist crisis reminds me of the Third 
World phenomenon which Peru’s presi- 
dent Fujimora expresses at the moment. 
One wonders if Perot wouldn’t declare 
martial law or some other forms of aus- 
terity the day after taking office. 

Concerned 

Chicago 

Correction 

Due to a typographical error, in 
Neda Azad’s article on “Marx’s Con- 
cept of Praxis” (March 1992 N&L) a 
reference was made to “Epicurus 
quoting Seneca.” It should have read 
“Marx quoting Seneca.” 
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f'Essaji From alienation to freedom in Marx’s 1844 Manuscripts 


by Maya Morrison 

So widespread is the ideological pollution imbuing the 
air today that while the media rings the death-knell of 
Marxism, the intellectuals are busy committing Marx’s 
philosophy of freedom to the dusty vaults of academia. 
In both cases, Marx’s philosophy is seen as being dead 
to the real world. Marx has become a reified cultural 
icon— a genius of his time to be admired and respected, 
but not to be taken too seriously. What is missing in 
this picture? Precisely that which the rulers are trying 
to get rid of— Marx’s radical vision of freedom and thus 
his philosophy of revolution. 

When we ask, in these retrogressive times, whether 
we can be free at all, we are searching for a total an- 
swer. It is this search for an absolute way out that com- 
pels us to turn to Marx, not as an economic critic of 
capitalism (important as that is), not as a philosopher of 
alienation as many view him— but as the philosophy 
that spells out the possibility of the total liberation of 
humanity. To grasp the todayness of Marx’s concept of 
freedom, we need to explore the dimension of his 
thought that is all too often ignored— his concept of the 
transcendence of alienation. 

Let’s here re-examine Marx’s momentous 1844 Eco- 
nomic-Philosophic Manuscripts, where he not only 
broke with classical political economy but with Hegel as 
well as Feuerbach, and in the process, set the ground- 
work for the development of his philosophy as a “New 
Humanism.” The three main essays of the Manu- 
scripts, “Alienated Labor,” “Private Property and 
Communism” and “The Critique of the Hegelian Dia- 
lectic,” bring to light the alienation inherent in the capi- 
talist mode of production, and also deal explicitly with 
the transcendence of this alienation. As Raya 
Dunayevskaya put it, “Marx never talked about alien- 
ation without also talking about transcendence.” A close 
study of “The Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic” in 
conjunction with the other two manuscripts is crucial to 
understanding these concepts of alienation and tran- 
scendence — not as philosophic abstraction but as philos- 
ophy of revolution. 

MARX’S CONCEPT OF ALIENATED LABOR 

To Marx, alienated labor is not something that arises 
from within the human being: 

“What constitutes the alienation of labor? First, that 
the work is external to the worker, that it is not part of 
his nature; and that, consequently, he... does not devel- 
op freely his mental and physical energies but is physi- 
cally exhausted and mentally debased.. .Finally the ex- 
ternal character of work for the worker is shown by the 
fact that it is not his own work, but work for someone 
else, that in work he does not belong to himself but to 
another person." (pp. 98-99) 1 

It is important to note that Marx talks about alienat- 
ed labor as something external. To me this shows that 
alienation does not pervert the essential nature of hu- 
manity, but rather prevents human beings from realiz- 
ing their essential mental and manual potentials. That 
is why in “Alienated Labor” Marx talks about Nature 
as humanity’s “inorganic body.” Nature is not some- 
thing external to humanity because nature is human 
nature, and the “universality” of the human being is 
contrasted with the limitations of animals precisely on 
the point of production. Humans produce beyond need 
and only truly produce in freedom thereof; animals pro- 
duce only to fulfill a need. The human being does not 
only live in the world, she/he appropriates and trans- 
forms it. Thus, the objectivity of human labor is some- 
thing that can confront the worker because he/she is a 
conscious being, and under class society, this objectivity 
becomes alienation. This does not mean, however, that 
objectivity equals alienation, only that objectification of 
labor under class society is alienated. 2 After all, Marx 
did see sensuous, human activity as objective, and it is 
not the objectivity of labor that needs to be transcended 
but only the determinate character of this objectivity 
in class society that must be abolished. Thus, at the end 
of “Alienated Labor” Marx writes: 

“It should be noted that everything which appears to 
the worker as an activity of alienation, appears to the 
non-worker as a condition of alienation. Secondly the 
real, practical attitude of the worker in production to 
the product (as a state of mind) appears to the non- 
worker who confronts him as a theoretical attitude." 
(p. 100) 

Seeing labor as Subject prevents Marx from studying 
the workers as objects of inquiry as do those who ques- 
tion the possibility of class consciousness. 

In “Private Property and Communism,” Marx battles 
the vulgar communists in much the same manner that 


1. I am using Eric Fromm’s translation of "Alienated Labor ” Grom bis 
book Marx’s Concept of Man, (Frederick Ungar Publishing Company, 
New York), 1961. 

2. In his 1932 essay “The Foundations of Historical-Materialism, ” Her- 
bert Marcuse ties the concepts of objectivity in with Marx's concept of 
Nature as well as human nature: “It is only now , alter the totahty of 
the human essence as the unity of man and nature has been made con- 
crete by the practical-social-historical process of objectification, that we 
can understand the definition of man as a ' universal ’ and *f. ee' species 
being. ” See also Peter Wermuth ’s essay, “ Towards Philosophic New Be- 
ginnings in Marxist-Humanism, ” News and Letters, June, 1988. In 
this essay Wermuth explicates the importance of Marx’s concept of na- 
ture as not only human nature, but as History as well, to Marxist-Hu- 
manism. Dunayevskaya, traces the movement of transcendence from 
Logic to Nature to Mind — which she translates as the new society. As 
she points out in a manuscript called “Why Phenomenology? Why 
Now?" (April 3, 1987): “Nature.. is true essence because you can’t sepa- 
rate Nature from Human Nature. And that is why he [Marx] uses, not 
as a naturalist, 'thoroughgoing Naturalism or Humanism’ which would 
‘first alone grasp the act of world history.” 


he battles the classical political economists. He shows 
the alienation and reification inherent in their proposed 
methods of transcendence, namely nationalization of 
private property. These vulgar communists remain on 
the level of private property, and though some (Prou- 
dhon) may see labor as essence, they do not see labor as 
Subject: 

“According to this theory, the community is only a 
community of labor and the equality of wages which the 
communal capital, or the community as the universal 
capitalist, pays out. Both sides of the relationship be- 
tween capital and labor are elevated into a sham univer- 
sality. (p.292) 

This approach to transcendence is simply a reaffirm- 
ation of alienation. It is the focus on the objects of la- 
bor instead of the objectivity of the activity of labor, 
and on private property instead of the alienated labor 
that created it that reveals the reification against which 
Marx fought. Thus, Marx points out 
how capitalism has perverted human ex- 
istence from a “to be” to a “to have.” 

Human relationships become commodi- 
ty relationships, especially in the most 
fundamental human relationship be- 
tween men and women. And, in 
critiquing vulgar communists, out of 
which is borne Marx’s concept of the 
Man/Woman relationship, Marx reveals 
that they have not transcended the logic 
of private property. 

In opposition to “vulgar and unthink- 
ing communism,” Marx proposes the 
following: 

“Communism, as the positive aboli- 
tion of private property, which is human 
self-alienation, and therefore, as the ac- 
tual appropriation of human essence 
by man and for man, is the return of 
man to himself as a social, 
i.e., human man, complete, conscious 
and matured within by the entire 
wealth of developments to date. Just as 
completed humanism is naturalism, so 
this communism, as completed natural- 
ism, is humanism. ” (M&F p. 307) 

When Marx equates communism with 
humanism and naturalism, we can see 
that Marx’s concept of labor as Subject 
inheres in his concept of transcendence. 

Marx subverts a confirmation of alien- 
ation by holding real, live human beings 
as subjects: “Both the material of labor and man as sub- 
ject are equally the result and the starting point of the 
movement.” (M&F p. 295) There is a debate, however, 
about what Marx meant by the “positive abolition of 
private property and the “positive transcendence of pri- 
vate property.” In order to understand this, it is crucial 
to dig into the “The Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic.” 

MARX’S CONCEPT OF TRANSCENDENCE 

Raya Dunayevskaya has pointed out in Philosophy 
and Revolution that it is here, in “The Critique” that 
Marx gave birth to historical materialism by transform- 
ing the Hegelian dialectic into the dialectic of revolu- 
tion. Marx’s relationship to Hegel is not characterized 
by a rejection of Hegel’s idealism, but a rejection of the 
dehumanization of the dialectic. Thus Marx puts the di- 
alectic “through a profound change” by taking Hegel’s 
categories and putting in the human Subject. 

Marx begins the main part of his critique with an 
evaluation of Feuerbach. He praises Feuerbach on sev- 
eral counts, and even credits him with transcending 
“old philosophy.” Feuerbach, Marx writes, proves that 
philosophy is nothing but religion, and through the 
negation of the negation, simply affirms Theology after 
it had denied it. Thus Feuerbach thinks that the posi- 
tive that inheres in the double negation is “not yet cer- 
tain of itself,” to which he counterposes sense-certainty 
and arrives at, “positive affirmation which is based on 
itself.” Though it seems that Marx is still praising 
Feuerbach, there is in fact a qualification on Marx’s 
part when he says: 

“But inasmuch as Hegel comprehends the negation of 
the negation in accordance with the positive relation, 
which is imminent in it, as the only truly positive, and 
in accordance with the negative relation which is immi- 
nent in it, as the only true act of self-manifestation of 
all being, to that extent he has discovered only the ab- 
stract, logical and speculative expression for the move- 
ment of history. ’’ (M&F p. 305) 

Though Marx agrees with Feuerbach to a certain ex- 
tent, there is a fundamental break between the two on 
the question of the negation of the negation. To Marx, 
the negation of the negation characterizes the move- 
ment of history though still in an abstract form. He sees 
the worker as subject immanent in Alienation as the 
positive immanent in the process of history. Marx gave 
birth to historical materialism by putting the human 
subject back into the Hegelian dialectic. Thus, 
Dunayevskaya writes, it is not the concepts of alienation 
and reification that prove the philosophic continuity of 
Marxism, it is precisely the birth of historical-material- 
ism in the 1844 Manuscripts and its development 
throughout Marx’s lifetime that proves that Marx did 
not metamorphosize from an “idealist” to a “scientific 
economist.” 


3. I am using Raya Dunayevskaya’a translation of "Private Property 
and Communism” and “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic,” as found in 
the appendix to the 1958 edition of her Marxism and Freedom. 


This is a point that can be interpreted in many ways. 
For example, though Georg Lukacs held that 1844 was 
the birth of historical materialism, to him, Marx’s dia- 
lectic distinguished itself from Hegel only in opposition 
to Hegel’s idealism. Lukacs writes in The Young Hegel 
that Marx agreed with Feuerbach on the question of the 
negation of the negation: “[Marx] admired Feuerbach’s 
advance to true materialism.. .and thought Feuerbach 
was right, ‘opposing to the negation of the 
negation.. .the self-supportive positive...’” Though he 
does acknowledge Marx’s qualification of Feuerbach’s 
argument, it is only to concede that Marx thought the 
negation of the negation was the movement of pre-his- 
tory. 

The difference between Dunayevskaya and Lukacs lies 
in the fact that Lukacs holds Marx’s critique of 
Feuerbach and Hegel to be a simple counterposition of 
idealism and materialism. To say simply, as Lukacs 


does, that Marx was anti-idealist is a vulgarization in 
the worst sense especially in light of the fact that it is 
right in these manuscripts that Marx writes of his phi- 
losophy as a “thorough-going Naturalism or Humanism, 
[which] distinguishes itself both from Idealism and Ma- 
terialism, and is, at the same time, the truth uniting 
both.” Marx’s relationship to Hegel is more complicated 
than Lukacs’ view. 

Marx’s critique of Hegel’s Phenomenology reveals a 
two-fold error in Hegel. He develops this in the critique 
when he moves to the last chapter of the Phenomenol- 
ogy, Absolute Knowledge. First, because Hegel abstracts 
consciousness from the human subject, actual alien- 
ation, alienation in real life, is only the appearance of 
the alienation of consciousness. For Hegel, alienation is 
not “human essence materializing itself in an inhuman 
manner, in opposition to itself,” but rather “material- 
izing itself from, and in opposition to abstract think- 
ing.” Objectivity in Hegel is simply externalized human 
essence, i.e., self-consciousness. Thus, objectivily equals 
extemalization equals alienation. As Marx put it: 

“Since it is not actual man, and likewise not Nature 
as such— man is human nature— which is made the sub- 
ject, but only the abstraction of man, namely, self-con- 
sciousness, thingness can only be externalized self-con- 
sciousness. ” (p. 312) 

Consequently, the reappropriation of this objective es- 
sence is not transcendence of alienation but a transcen- 
dence of objectivity. Marx shows that the negation of 
the negation, for Hegel, is not the confirmation of “true 
essence...but confirmation of apparent essence.” Actual 
essence is hidden. It appears only in thought. Transcen- 
dence, to Hegel happens only in thought and as such 
Hegelian transcendence is simply a confirmation of al- 
ienation. 

Thus, when Marx turns to the positive in Hegel’s phi- 
losophy, he does so with the recognition that it is within 
the limits of the category of alienation. Nonetheless, he 
says that the greatness of Hegel’s dialectic of negativity, 
which Marx called the “moving and creating principle of 
history” lies “lb the circumstances that Hegel.. .grasps 
the essence of labor...the true active relating of man to 
himself.. .as human essence is only possible... through the 
collective action of man, only as a result of history.” (p. 
309) Notice that here Marx’s use of the word essence is 
different from the typical use— as something fixed and 
overdetermining. Essence is historically defined by hu- 
man beings. In fact, in The German Ideology, Marx 
actually antiques the Left Hegelians for their talk about 
the essence or the man. 

Thus, by putting the human subject back into the He- 
gelian dialectic, Marx praises Hegel’s concept of tran- 
scendence as “objective movement.” He says that this 
insight contains, though in an alienated form, an ex- 
pression of the appropriation of objective essence 
through the transcendence of alienation. It is the “al- 
ienated insight into the actual objectification of man, 

(continued on page 11) 
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Capitalizing on 

by Franklin Dmitryev 

In May, the Food and Drug Administration gave its 
blessing to genetically engineered foods— artificial or- 
ganisms whose effects on human health are totally un- 
known. Most such foods will not have to be tested for 
safety or even labeled. This is just one part of Bush’s 
policy of ensuring that there is virtually no special regu- 
lation of biotechnology products. 

Hosannas immediately rang forth from industry for 
the unc h aining of this new scientific “magic." The 
bourgeois press, too, got caught up in the excitement, 
forgetting a cardinal rule of the nuclear age: when in- 
dustry and government trot out experts to testify to the 
complete safety and wondrous benefits of some new 
technology— run for the hills. 

Even if we leave aside the question of unforeseen di- 
sasters that may result from the engineered organisms 
directly, we must ask what social effects the projected 
reshaping of agriculture could have. 

TURNING GENES INTO CAPITAL 

One of the major areas of current genetic engineering 
efforts is herbicide-tolerant plants. What chemical com- 
panies are doing, instead of trying to grow crops with- 
out adding chemicals that poison the environment, 
workers and consumers, is developing soybeans and ca- 
nola able to withstand massive doses of herbicides. 

This is a way to make agriculture more capital-in- 
tensive, more chemical-intensive, more dependent 
on the multinational corporations that provide the 
chemicals and seeds. It is a continuation and inten- 
sification of modern trends of capitalist agriculture, 
following what Marx spelled out as the concentra- 
tion and centralization of capital. 

It is not only that the ever higher amounts of capital 
needed to compete keep driving small farmers out of 
business. It is the continual transformation of the con- 
ditions of production into capital: fertilizer and pesti- 
cides substitute for the natural fertility of the soil and 
the regulating power of ecological diversity; seeds are 
purchased from multinationals because the crop strains 
used cannot reproduce; now the genes themselves are to 
be turned into a form of capital, and monopolized by a 
handful of corporations. 

Far from ending hunger or enriching humanity, high- 
tech agriculture has impoverished the gene pool. Native 
crops around the world are replaced by the few favored 
species, such as soybeans, wheat and corn. The vast ma- 
jority of natural strains of even those plants are crowd- 



(continued from page 10) 


into the actual appropriation of his objective essence 
through the destruction of the alienated determination 
of the objective world.” Thus Marx immediately adds 
that “Communism is humanism mediated by the tran- 
scendence of private property. Only by the transcen- 
dence of this mediation, which is nevertheless a neces- 
sary presupposition, does there arise positive humanism 
beginning from itself.”(pgs 319-320) 

Marx here clarifies the meaning of the “positive aboli- 
tion of private property.” The term positive does not 
mean that we must bring the positive aspects of private 
property with us into the new society. Rather, because 
private property is only the “form of appearance” of al- 
ienated labor, one cannot equate the abolition of private 
property with the transcendence of alienation, or free- 
dom, which Marx calls “positive humanism beginning 
from itself.” 

Why does Marx spend so much time critiquing the 
concepts of transcendence held by the “vulgar commu- 
nists” and Hegel as well? Precisely because Marx’s 
“new continent of thought” (so-called by 
Dunayevskaya) is also the birth of a philosophy of revo- 
lution. Marx is forging new pathways out of alienation. 
In the process of singling out alienated labor as some- 
thing external that confronts the worker, as well as sin- 
gling out laborers as subjects, Marx has not only de- 
scribed alienation in society, but has elucidated the very 
concept of transcendence— that is the very idea of free- 
dom. 

Marx’s vision of freedom is a radical assertion of the 
self-development of human beings in a new society. 
Many people dismiss Marx’s vision of a new society as 
utopian, and indeed when abstracted from Marx’s dia- 
lectical methodology, it is just that. However, because 
he always began with human beings who create them- 
selves and the world around them, and recognized the 
relationship of human nature to Nature and to history, 
which is human natural determination, Marx’s vision of 
a new society is not ahistorical and abstract. According- 
ly, Marx emphasized that: 

“It is very difficult to dislodge from the consciousness 
of the people the concept of creation. Because it contra- 
dicts all the obvious facts of life, it is inconceivable to 
them that nature and man exist through themselves. ” 

( p.302) 



biotechnology 

ed out by the tew owned by seed-producing multination- 
als. And now with genetic engineering, a single genetic 
scheme may replace even the diversity within a strain. 

The result is an exacerbation of monoculture, which 
makes the food supply more precarious than ever: the 
same crop grown in the same huge field year after year 
exhausts the soil and becomes extremely vulnerable to 
diseases, pest infestations and climatic variations. While 
needing less labor, the farmer becomes even more de- 
pendent on chemicals and energy. In the Third World, 
local food producers are drawn into dependence on the 
world market. 

SUSTAINABILITY VS. CAPITALISM 

To fight their image as shameless polluters, the chem- 
ical companies have appropriated from environmental- 
ists the term “sustainable agriculture”— but to them it 
means sustaining the existing exploitative production 
relations. What else could it mean in a system where 
people exist to fulfill the needs of production, rather 
than the other way around? 

The opposite is the poet and environmentalist Wen- 
dell Berry’s definition: “Sustainable agriculture is agri- 
culture that does not deplete soils or people.” 

Long before there was such a thing as an environ- 
mental movement, Marx discussed the non- 
sustainability of capitalist production, and he concluded: 

“Moreover, all progress in increasing the fertility 
of the soil for a given time, is a progress towards 
ruining the lasting sources of that fertility.... Capi- 
talist production, therefore, develops technology, 
and the combining together of various processes 
into a social whole, only by sapping the original 
sources of all wealth — the soil and the laborer.” 

What the ceaseless destructiveness of capitalist agri- 
culture points to is the need to uproot capitalism, which 
is not only an “economic” demand, but, as Marx wrote, 
calls for the “restoration” of the “circulation of matter” 
between humanity and soil “as a system, as a regulating 
law of social production, and under a form appropriate 
to the full development of the human race....” 


Sit-in at U. of Illinois 

Chicago, 111.— On May 6, over 150 Latino, Black, 

Asian American, Native American and white students 
occupied the administration building of the University 
of Illinois in Champaign-Urbana. Their sit-in followed 
two weeks of protests inspired by the Latino students’ 
struggle for greater autonomy and financial support for 
their cultural center, La Casa Cultural Latina. Their list 
of demands ranged from the creation of a Latino Stud- 
ies program to the elimination of the racist stereotype of 
Native Americans embodied in the school’s mascot, 

Chief Illiniwek. 

This action stopped university business for the rest of 
the afternoon. The students refused to leave until they 
were forcefully evicted by riot cops called in by the Ad- 
ministration from four separate police departments. 

Three Latinos who were roughed up by the cops were 
arrested for “resisting arrest.” 

A local activist described the events as especially im- * 
portant because there hadn’t been such strong multi-ra- 
cial solidarity on the campus in recent memory, and the 
movement was “much broader than the immediate 
grievances.” 

The movement kicked into high gear when, coinci- 
dentally, 15 Latinos sat in at La Casa Cultural La- 
tina to protest its poor funding on the same day as 
the Rodney King verdict was announced in L.A. The 
police evicted these students, sparking two mass 
protests, the second of which resulted in the mass 
occupation of the administration building. 

Lisa Saunders, an African-American economics pro- 
fessor, joined the protest “because I was thinking about 
Rodney King. I was thinking about a class on race and 
gender discrimination that I teach. This week I felt I 
had to do something about it, not just talk about it.” 

Despite the administration’s promise to increase 
funding for La Casa Cultural Latina, students were not 
satisfied. One student said, “Most of the students felt 
the administration wasn’t even listening.” Protesters 
were angry that U of I Chancellor Morton Weir was 
only following the advice of a special advisory committee 
he himself appointed without a single student member 
and that he ignored their demand that he drop the « 
charges against the arrested students. — Jim Guthrie 


ADAPT demonstrations stop Chicago! 



Sit-in at AMA 


Editor’s note: From May 10-14, 100 or more people 
with disabilities who are members of ADAPT (Ameri- 
cans Disabled for Attendant Programs Today) came 
from all over the U.S. to Chicago, 111. to participate in 
militant demonstrations where many people threw 
themselves out of wheel chairs in order to block doors. 
They are demanding that 25% of Medicaid funds that 
now go to warehouse people in nursing homes be reallo- 
cated to in-home health care that would help people live 
independently. ADAPT estimates this is $900 a month 
savings per person. Below we print reports from two 
participants made during the time the protests were 
taking place. 

Sunday, May 10— Soon to speak at the commence- 
ment of the University of Illinois at Chicago is Dr. Louis 
Sullivan, the U.S. Secretary of Health and Human Ser- 
vices. ADAPT protesters are stationed inside and out- 
side the Pavilion and are passing out leaflets. At 10:13 
a.m. ADAPT protesters inside the Pavilion are being ar- 
rested. Bob Kafka had unfurled the ADAPT banner, 
hanging it from a balcony. ADAPT has been trying to 
meet with Dr. Sullivan and persuade him to concede 
ADAPT’s position. 

At 10:49 a.m. there are 50 protesters chanting at the 
main entrance of the Pavilion. A few of the protesters 
were banging on a trash can. At 10:54 police brought in 
more barricades. The ADAPT banner was confiscated 
and will likely never be seen by ADAPT again. 

It’s 2:46 p.m. At the main entrance people are hang- 
ing out and protesting. At one point a young man with a 
megaphone yelled: “Louis Sullivan, your car is parked 
in a handicapped parking zone! Your lights are on!” 
While we were able to match the police barricades with 
our protesters, we under-protested at the ■ main en- 


trance. So Sullivan made it out the front entrance. 

Of course he did not take a nice little stroll — he 
ran! A car arrived at 45 mph and came to a screech- 
ing halt. Sullivan and 50 or so secret service agents 
made a mad dash for the limousine. Then the limou- 
sine peeled out, knocking over a police barricade, 
and charged off into the distance. So we do know we 
had his attention. 

May 11— Dr. Louis Sullivan delivered a resounding 
“No” to the protesters of ADAPT. Our request is to 
meet with him to discuss diverting 25% of the money 
now dedicated to nursing homes to attendant services in 
the community. 

Today ADAPT protesters marched on the regional 
Health and Human Services building in downtown Chi- 
cago. Protesters blocked all exits and 40 protesters took 
up stations inside the building. During the afternoon 
not only was the building shut down, but traffic was 
backed up in the heart of downtown Chicago for ten 
blocks. 

We did meet with the regional director of Health and 
Human Services and the regional director of the Health 
Care Finance Administration. It was done in front of 
much news media. One ADAPT member commented 
that the idea of ADAPT is not to meet with a bureau- 
crat— it is to bring our petitions before the people of 
America and the world. 

May 12— Today ADAPT closed down the American 
Medical Association (AMA) building for the afternoon. 
All exits and entrances of the AMA were blocked. When 
people came out of the building, they had to pass by 
protesters chanting “AMA Kills!” 

We began our march at about 10:43 a.m. and arrived 
at the AMA building about 11:10. Traffic has been 
stopped for several miles. At one point all four intersec- 
tions surrounding the AMA building were blocked. 

— Bill Scarborough and Bob Gustwick 
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| Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The mass protests in Thailand against military dicta- 
torship which began in April have succeeded in forcing 
General Suchinda Kraprayoon to flee the country. As 
we go to press, the protests are continuing as tens of 
thousands of Thais are demanding that Suchinda and 
his cohorts be punished for their bloody attacks on dem- 
onstrators. 

Suchinda, a central engineer of the 1991 coup which 
overturned 14 years of electoral government, had him- 
self “appointed” Prime Minister in March, 1992 by pro- 
military parties in the parliament. The press had called 
this “Suchinda’s second coup.” 

Student youth, both women and men, were in the 
forefront of the protests which drew in many dimen- 
sions of society, from workers to the middle classes. 
It is the greatest mass uprising since 1973, when a 
student revolt led to the overturn of an earlier mili- 
tary dictatorship. Rallies and marches were not lim- 
ited to Bangkok but erupted in 13 provinces. 

The central demand of the mass demonstrations was 

Serbian massacres in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 

As we go to press, at least 16 civilians were massacred 
and more than 100 injured by mortar shells in Sarajevo, 
capital of Bosnia-Herzegovina, as people stood in line to 
buy food during a so-called cease-fire. 

In the past several months, over 1,300 people have 
died in the conflict in and around Sarajevo. Most have 
been civilians killed by Serbian irregulars or military 
forces. Since March, when the former Yugoslav province 
voted overwhelmingly for independence, fanatical Serbi- 
an nationalists have created a murderous ethnic war in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Its population is composed of Croats and M uslim 
Slavs as well as Serbs, who form a minority. As in the 
conflict in Croatia in 1991, the Serbian irregulars are 
armed and abetted by the Serbian government and the 
old Yugoslav military, now completely Serbian-con- 
trolled. 

In April, Serbian police fired upon thousands of 
peace demonstrators from various ethnic groups as 
they marched in Sarajevo. The gunmen were assist- 
ed by low flying planes from the Yugoslav military. 
Today massive fighting is taking place on the streets 
of Sarajevo. Their apparent goal is to split off a 
huge section of the country, including Sarajevo it- 
self, by forcing non-Serbs out of their homes and 
land. They intend to link this territory with Serbia. 

This is what the Serbian nationalists did in 1991 in a 
large part of Croatia. Once they had gained enough ter- 
ritory, they grudgingly accepted a truce on their own 
terms. But even under the truce in Croatia, Serbian 
commandos are engaged in yet another human rights 
violation: expelling Croatian civilians from their villages 
and settling Serbs in their homes. On a smaller scale, 
Croatian commandos are doing the same thing. 

Yugoslavia’s unraveling holds the danger of creating 
another Lebanon in the heart of Europe. The leaders of 
the Croats are almost as narrowly nationalist as are the 
Serbs, and there is likely to be retaliation for the out- 
rages of 1991-92. 




that Thailand’s leader be an elected official and that 
Suchinda leave office. The Thai people were fed up not 
only with the anti-democratic seizure of power, but were 
out to finally end over six decades of military interfer- 
ence and rule. The military had effectively controlled 
I the state ever since it overthrew the monarchy as an ab- 
solutist power in the 1930s. 

The turning point came on Sunday night, May 17, 
when soldiers attacked a demonstration by tens of thou- 
sands who listened to Chamlong Srimuang, a largely 



Students rally in Bangkok. 


Protests in China 

As China’s rulers take the national economy deeper 
into the world state-capitalist market, workers have in- 
tensified their resistance. The Far Eastern Economic 
Review recently reported that 200 workers held a spon- 
taneous walkout from a Sino-Japanese joint venture en- 
terprise in Dalian. 

Elsewhere, troops were sent in to put down a work- 
ers’ revolt at a watch factory in Tiaiyin. The state has 
responded with a new trade union law aimed at curtail- 
ing any workers’ activity that could lead to formation of 
independent unions. 

Also, in the past few months, peasants have begun to 
protest mass evictions from their land being carried out 
under China’s “free market” economic policies. Peas- 
ants are being driven off their land by capitalist entre- 
preneurs in order to set up factories, stores and other 
large commercial enterprises. 

Peasants are not going along with this, especially 
since they are usually paid only a pittance for their con- 
fiscated land. In a village in southwestern Yunnan prov- 
ince, a land war broke out after 1,000 evicted peasants 
fought people brought in to dig up their fields. The 
peasants sent a delegation to Beijing. The delegation 
was ordered to return home empty handed, where they 
were arrested. This led to more pitched battles, 47 ar- 
rests, and another delegation to Beijing. A similar con- 
flict broke out in Ninghe County near Tianjin. These re- 
volts show that it is a myth that the deep discontent 
with the system is confined to urban areas. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxi8t-Humanist8 that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the ILS., or its state property form, as in Rus- 
sia or China. We stand for the development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

News Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion-activities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the ar- 
ticulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have or- 
ganized ourselves Into a committee form of organi- 
zation rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Manost-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the NatforutiEditorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 2987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’ s works 
Marxism and Freedom~.from 1770 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg Women’s liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 
Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 


left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1960s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Mandst-Hmnan- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough saw! her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Mandat-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Duna- 
yevskaya Collection. News and Letters Commit- 
tees aims at developing and concretizing this body 
of ideas for our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative society, we participate in all clam and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim....to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Com- 
mittees. ■ 




popular former general who held a hunger strike 
against Suchinda in the early stages of the protests. 
When the march turned towards Suchinda’s office, po- 
lice and soldiers attacked. 

The following day, the army fired point blank at 
demonstrators and began to arrest thousands dur- 
ing a bloody crackdown, which had echoes of 
Tiananmen Square in 1989. A schoolteacher said of 
the military brutality, “The people want democracy. 
They want to be able to control their lives. But the 
soldiers, they just want power.” 

When military repression did not end the mass dem- 
onstrations, the King of Thailand intervened, getting 
both Suchinda and Chamlong to agree that the constitu- 
tion would be amended as soon as possible, requiring 
the Prime Minister to be elected. He also issued an am- 
nesty by royal decree which enraged those who wanted 
Suchinda and all the military put on trial for murder. 
There still is no accurate count of the number killed; at 
least 400 people are missing and thought to be dead. 

Neither Suchinda’s flight nor the King’s intervention 
have stopped the pretests, although the rulers in and 
out of power are scrambling to bring it under their con- 
trol. While the Western media described the events in 
Thailand as largely influenced by an emerging middle 
class, there is no doubt that the demonstrations involve 
the deepest layers of Thai society. For the moment, all 
are united against the military. 

Mass strikes in Germany 

In the biggest labor conflict in Western Europe in 
many years, western Germany’s 2.3 million-member 
Union for Public Service (OTV) staged a ten-day series 
of strikes. Railroads, airports, garbage collection and 
postal and telephone service were disrupted at various 
points during the strike. Then on May 14, after the la- 
bor bureaucracy and the government had finally agreed 
to a compromise contract, rank-and-file workers voted it 
down. It is unknown whether the labor bureaucracy will 
now impose the contract anyway, something it has a 
right to do under German law. 

Throughout the strike, the OTV leadership tried 
to keep the strikes localized and scattered, never 
calling out a large number of workers at once. They 
justified this tactic by arguing that this would put 
less of an economic hardship on union members, es- 
pecially lower paid ones, but in reality they did not 
want to challenge the government directly. 

The strike began after rightist Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl refhsed to accept an arbitrator’s ruling that work- 
ers be given a 5.4% raise. OTV had been demanding 
9.5%, and Kohl had offered only an insulting 4.8%, even 
below what the arbitrator had recommended. Kohl’s in- 
transigence and attempt to change in his favor the rules 
of union-employer conflict established since the 1950s 
led large sectors of the middle class as well as the bour- 
geois press to blame Kohl rather than the OTV for the 
strike. 

From the beginning of the strike, rank-and-file work- 
ers took the initiative. Postal workers in Hamburg 
walked out on the first day, leaving 20,000 tons of mail 
untouched, despite the fact that the OTV had not called 
them out on strike. In fact, during the entire ten days of 
the strike, most postal facilities remained closed. 

On May 5, OTV workers shut down Frankfurt air- 
port, the largest in Western Europe. One day later, the 
government was suddenly back at the negotiating table. 
They and OTV leaders soon agreed to the original 5.4% 
plus up to $650 per worker, especially low income work- 
ers such as women who work in the food services at uni- 
versities. This paltry increase was apparently responsi- 
ble for the workers voting down the contract. 

I Forum on East Timor 

New York, N. Y.— About 50 people gathered May 
12 to hear eyewitness accounts of the massacre by the 
Indonesian army of more than 150 demonstrators in 
Dili, East Timor, last November. Several speakers, both 
from the panel and from the floor, emphasized that 
though massacres have not been unusual since the 1975 
invasion of the island by Indonesian troops in the wake 
of its abandonment by the Portuguese, which was at the 
time itself in revolutionary upheaval, a new element 
was that it occurred before television cameras which 
broadcast the carnage around the world. 

In fact, Jose Ramos Otra, representing the East 
Timorese coalition of liberation groups, recalled that the 
current Suharto regime of Indonesia had come into 
power through the murders of perhaps a million peas- 
ants, workers and ethnic Chinese ten years before its in- 
vasion of East Timor. 

Alan Naim, from New Yorker magazine, and Amy 
Goodman, from radio station WBAI, gave horrifying ac- 
counts of East Timorese being shot all around them as 
a group of demonstrators marched to Santa Cruz ceme- 
tery to commemorate the second week since the army 
had shot into a church, killing the youth activist, 
Sebastiao Gomes. 

Lome Rider, a student activist from Brown Universi- 
ty, described a confrontation with the Indonesian navy 
when an international group of solidarity activists tried 
to sail to East Timor this spring. He also told of recent 
rallies and conferences at several colleges, where a 
growing movement is demanding that the U.S. cease its 
military support of the Suharto regime. — Victor Hart 
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by B. Ann Lastelle 

We spend a good part of our nights at Helene Curtis 
trying to stay awake and waiting— waiting for the ma- 
chine operator to complete a change-over, waiting for 
the lab to release the solution, waiting for maintenance 
to make repairs. Suddenly the machine starts up, spew- 
ing out 275 bottles per minute. Six packers are jerked 
from forced inactivity into frantic movement, putting 12 
bottles into each box as fast as we can, at least four box- 
es per minute, or bottles back up at the end of the line. 

Then we come to the end of that order, or the ma- 
chine breaks down or we run out of bottles or boxes, 
and we are back to waiting and trying to stay awake. 
We do this solely in order to pay the rent, buy groceries 
and put gas in the car. 

LABOR IS EXTERNAL, FORCED 

Sometimes I feel as though Karl Marx, who never 
spent a day of his life on a production line, has been sit- 
ting right next to us. He described alienated labor in his 
1844 Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts thus: 

“First is the fact that labor is external to the labor- 
er— that is, it is not part of his nature— and that the 
worker does not affirm himself in his work but denies 
himself, feels miserable and unhappy, develops no free 
physical and mental energy but mortifies his flesh and 
ruins his mind.. ..His work, therefore, is not voluntary, 
but coerced, forced labor. It is not the satisfaction of a 
need but only a means to satisfy other needs. Its alien 
character is obvious from the fact that as soon as no 
physical or other pressure exists, labor is avoided like 
the plague....Finally....the activity of the worker is not 
his own spontaneous activity. It belongs to another. It is 
the loss of his own self. ” 


(continued on page 3) 
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Boipatong: 
whither 
the ANC? 

by Lou Turner 

While South Africa’s revolutionary calendar com- 
memorates the dates of heroic revolts, it is more often 
marked by massacre. The June 17 Boipatong massacre 
enters onto that red list, next to Soweto, June 16, 1976 
and Sharpeville, March 21, 1960. Each of the latter 
marked historic turning points in the Black liberation 
struggle. What of Boipatong? 

In the dead of night, 200 mercenaries were transport- 
ed to the Vaal Reef shantytown of Boipatong in police 
vehicles and unleashed on the sleeping residents in the 
worse orgy of violence by the dreaded Inkatha of Gatsha 
Buthelezi and government mercenaries, in the 2 x h years 
of F.W. de Klerk’s “transition to democracy.” In that 
t.ima J more than 8,000 Black South Africans have been 
killed in government-sponsored violence. In Boipatong 
42 men, women, children and babies were savagely mur- 
dered, and scores injured. 

So what of Boipatong? Does it become a turning point 
like the red dates of March 21, 1960 and June 16, 1976? 
“I have listened carefully to the song you have sung re- 
peatedly: ‘You (the ANC) are acting as lambs while the 
enemy is killing our people,”’ lamented Nelson Mandela 
at the June 21 rally of 25,000 in Evaton, near the scene 
of the massacre. 

Mandeia knows there can be no forgetting the rivers 
of blood that the African masses have sung. He himself 
had, in 1955, invoked the death masques of Belsen and 
Buchenwald. Without a shred of illusion about the geno- 
cidal nature of the apartheid state he was out to over- 
throw, Mandela wrote: “...the fascist regime that gov- 
(continued on page 10) 
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Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 1992-93 


Spontaneity, Philosophy, Organization: 
The Test of Today’s Crises 


News and Letters Committees has broken new ground for the revolutionary movement by 
publishing the Draft of its Perspectives Thesis each year directly in the pages of N&L. We 
not only invite , but urge your participation in our pre-Convention discussion around this 
thesis because our age is in such a total crisis that no revolutionary organization can allow 
any separation between theory and practice, workers and intellectuals, “inside” and “out- 
side,” philosophy and organization. We are not presenting any “pat answers” to the ques- 
tion of how we can re-create Marx’s Marxism anew for our age. We are raising the ques- 
tions that we feel demand answers and ask you to help in working them out. 



PARElfrALtilFicfiriON! 

WOMEN Wilt P1EJ 

SP0U5AL HoTiFlCATlON I 
WOMEN Will DIE* 
WAITING MORE TIME! 

WOKS N WILL DIEI 


Chicago demonstration against June 29 Supreme 
Court decision which further weakened women’s 
right to abortion. Demonstrations took place na- 
tionwide. 



Students in South Africa denounce President de 
Klerk after the massacre of 42 people in the 
Black township of Boipatong, June 17. 


“It’s Later, Always Later— except when spontaneity upsurges and you realize it is here and now, and 
you aren ’t there and ready. ” — Raya Dunayevskaya, Perspectives Thesis, 1977 

I. Los Angeles is not a place, but a condition 


The battle for the minds of humanity was moved to a 
new stage by the rebellion of the Black and Latino 
masses that exploded in the three days of fire and fury 
in South Central Los Angeles (SCLA) from April 29 to 
May 1. It became a “defining moment” for all the pro- 
tagonists in the battle for our minds because it revealed 
the Reason and determination of those masses to uproot 
a degenerate American “civilization” whose very core 
has been its racism from the day of its birth. 1 

In the speed with which this rebellion— the largest 
U.S. urban upheaval of this century — at once became 
national in scope, spreading to cities, North, South, 
East and West; in the multiracial nature of the protests; 
and in the urban unrest that has surfaced since the re- 
bellion in cities such as Chicago and New York, we can 
see that “Los Angeles” is not so much a “place” as a 
“condition.” And most of all it is a condition of the 
mind. 

It came only a little more than a year after George 
Bush’s military victory in his genocidal Gulf War had 
seemed to open wide his path to single world mastery 
beginning at home. It came, moreover, when, in the af- 
termath of the long overdue collapse of the state-capital- 
ist totalitarianism that called itself Communism, “free 
market” capitalism is being touted as nothing less than 
the vision of our future. Yet none of this proved capable 
of holding off the emergence of a new social conscious- 
ness among the oppressed as a result of the Los Angeles 
rebellion. It is not simply that the masses are expressing 
their disgust at the lack of jobs and at the continuous 
decline in the standard of living. It is that Youth today 
knows they have no future in this society. 

This makes the Los Angeles rebellion a “defining mo- 
ment” not just for the masses, but also for the rulers, 


1. Ses American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Van- 
guard, first published by News & Letters id 1963 and republished in 
expanded editions in 1970 and in 1983. See also Lead article in June 
1992 issue of N&L by Lou Turner, “What is the meaning of the Los 
Angeles rebellion?” as integral to this Draft Perspectives Thesis. 


who are responding with a new stage of authoritarian- 
ism across the land. It is expressed in the veritable mili- 
tary occupation of an American city; in the setting aside 
of basic civil rights in arrests and searches of homes; 
and in passing ordinances such as in Chicago which give 
the police the power to disband or arrest any group of 
“loiterers” if they believe just one of them is a gang 
member. 

This new stage of authoritarianism is no less ex- 
pressed in the current election campaign. It is already 
evident that the call for a “strong hand” to “restore” 
America’s crumbling economic, political and ideological 
infrastructure is hardly restricted to the candidacy of 
the “man on a white horse,” Ross Perot. It also charac- 
terizes the reactionary stances being taken by Bush and 
Clinton. In fact, just as the neo-fascist David Duke was 
absorbed by Pat Buchanan, and Buchanan was in turn 
absorbed by Bush, so Bush and Clinton are now absorb- 
ing the reactionary state-capitalist ideology of Perot. 
This is a perilous moment for entertaining any illusions 
about bourgeois ‘ ‘democracy. ” 

Nor is it only in the U.S. that we have seen how thin 
is that veneer when the rulers feel their rule is threat- 
ened. We have been witnessing this on a world stage, es- 
pecially in South Africa, where more Black South Afri- 
cans have been killed in the two years since de Klerk 
supposedly ushered in a “new” regime than in the full 
30 years since the Sharpeville massacre. The latest 
atrocity at Boipatong has proved once again that noth- 
ing is more dangerous for the freedom forces every- 
where than to sow illusions about the rulers who are 
masters at trying to cover their totalitarianism with 
“democracy.” (See Black World, this page.) 

At the same time that the Los Angeles rebellion has 
revealed the hollowness of such illusions in the U.S., we 
have this year also witnessed the most massive outpour- 
ing of women ever in Washington, D.C., in a March for 
Women’s Lives, which brought not only the demand for 
(continued on page 5) 
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by Terry Moon 

Freedom. That is the goal. The battle over women’s 
right to control our bodies, including our right to abor- 
tion, is a battle for freedom. Without the ability to con- 
trol what is to happen within our very bodies, there can 
be no freedom for women. It is that realization that 
drives what is called the “pro-choice movement” and 
brought out the largest demonstration in the history of 
Washington, D.C., this past April. We want freedom and 
we want it now and forever! 

It is that desire you feel when you stand in the 
cold from 5:30 a.m. till noon, arms linked with a 
woman you have never met before, as you protect a 
clinic from anti-abortion fanatics in Milwaukee, 
Wise. You feel it from women at the demonstrations 
that burst forth in cities all over the U.S. after the 
Supreme Court drove another nail into the Roe vs. 
Wade coffin. I felt it from the woman who took my 
leaflet announcing a speakout after the Court’s deci- 
sion and said furiously, “They have no right.” 

U.S. democracy is a he, propped up by a Supreme 
Court that knows if it overturned Roe outright it would 
have no legitimacy whatsoever and would be revealed 
for what it is— a tool of repression. Bush needs that Su- 
preme Court, he needs the police, and he needs the gut- 
less Congress to prop up the lie of U.S. democracy. 
MILWAUKEE CLINICS STAY OPEN! 

That most people in the U.S. support a woman’s right 
to abortion was seen clearly these past weeks in Mil- 
waukee, where the “Missionaries to the Pre-Born”— a 
name and concept that are truly absurd— came to ter- 
rorize women who chose abortion, and to close down 
clinics. They failed. 

June 27 was when they promised a horde of 2,000 
would descend on Milwaukee and close the clinics. 
Only 600 came, but women determined to keep clin- 
ics open numbered well over twice that number — as 
they have every weekend since the attacks began. 
And in Milwaukee, a city that seems to have a 
church on every other corner, almost everyone who 
drives by these demonstrations honks and raises a 
fist in solidarity with clinic defenders. 

One long-time organizer told me she was “astounded 
at the support we’ve had. We constantly have 1,200 to 
1,500 people on the lines defending the clinics.” She 
told me of checks of $5 and $10 that poured in with 
notes saying, “I can’t be there but I’m glad you are.” 
“Thanks for doing what you’re doing.” And, “I’m ill (or 
too old or my job stops me) and can’t be there so I’m 
sending this money to show my support.” 

WOMEN WILL DECIDE OUR FATE 

What’s happening in Milwaukee reveals a deepening 
of the turning point that was reached in the Women’s 
Movement after anti-woman fanatics invaded Wichita. 
After that fiasco women decided to rely on ourselves, 
not the state, not the courts, not the police and not this 
sexist government. In Milwaukee women as well as 


Nurses’ sympathy strike 

Editor's note: As we go to press the strike by Summit 
Medical Center workers goes into its second full month. 
Many other workers, trade unionists and supporters 
have come out in mass rallies to get Summit to negoti- 
ate. The strikers are asking supporters to boycott 
Clorox products because Summit’s treasurer is also an 
executive officer of the Clorox Company. Below is a re- 
port from one of the striking nurses. 

Oakland, Cal.— We have pretty much shut the 
Summit Medical Center down. There are 1,700 workers 
on strike here from five unions: the cooks, the profes- 
sional office workers, the X-ray technicians, the regis- 
tered nurses. They all joined with the Licensed Voca- 
tional Nurses and housekeepers of SEIU Local 250 
whose contract came up. 

The company went right up to the end, settling all the 
issues, and then they threw in a demand for us to take 
back our right to go out in support of other workers on 
strike. They want to stagger contract expiration dates. 
But our position is that with this new hospital owner- 
ship all contracts have expired. Owners use that idea 
when it is convenient for them. 

Last year we went down to the wire over health bene- 
fits and finally settled. Right after they put us through 
all that stress we heard about the merger of the two 
hospitals to form Summit and found out about their 
agenda to wring concessions from the workers. 

There is never a good time for a strike but if we 
lose this one now we will have to strike in a year 
when our contract (registered nurses of the Califor- 
nia Nurses Association) comes up. Then we won’t 
have the unity from the sympathy strike we need to 
be effective. The company claims if we keep the 
sympathy strike we’ll have to support a lot of 
strikes. But Providence, one of the hospitals that 
merged, had sympathy strike rights and only one 
strike in 15 years. 

Management always played down sympathy strikes as 
a minor issue. Before, unions didn’t take advantage of 
sympathy strike rights though the language was there. 
In 1991, nurses at Alta Bates voted to strike in sympa- 
thy with X-ray technicians. The strike was settled right 
away. The next year when the nurses’ contract came up, 
the Alta Bates management put them through a lot of 
stress to get them to forfeit the right not to cross picket 
lines. Management went after that issue and won. 

—Striking nurse 


Abortion rights: the 
goal is freedom 

many men— most of them youth— made lines around 
clinics, sometimes three deep, to keep anti-abortion fa- 
natics from blocking doors. 

New forms of resistance have been created where 
women “shadow” fanatics, using picket signs to thwart 
the “antis” (as they are now being called), to stop them 



News & Letters photo 

The day the U.S. Supreme Court Ruled in the 
Pennsylvania case 300 women and men came out 
in a spirited demonstration in downtown Chica- 
go, EL The next afternoon over 1,000 women dem- 
onstrated against the ruling and for abortion 
rights. In New York City pro-choice demonstra- 
tors shut the Holland Tunnel for several hours. 

from shoving their lying signs at clinic defenders and to 
keep them from yelling and spitting in our faces. New 
too is the tremendous organization of our protests. It is 
not only that women in Milwaukee got expert help from 
women from California and Buffalo, New York, it is 
that everyone defending the clinics knew— from minute 
to minute— what to expect, where the antis were (be 
they praying in church or crossing a certain intersection 
on their way to a clinic), what to expect when they got 
to our clinic, and how to fight back. 

Woman with headphones and walkie-talkies constant- 
ly walked back and forth giving us information and an- 
swering all our questions. The spirit in Milwaukee was 
high and one youth kept making up slogans to both 
cheer us— like “Cheese, cows and choice!” since Wiscon- 
sin is the dairy capital of the U.S.— as well as express 
what the Women’s Liberation Movement has achieved: 
“Hey hey, ho ho, we kicked you out of Buffalo! Ha ha, 
hee hee, we’ll kick you out of Milwaukee!” 

What needs to go along with this new stage of self- 
organization is the realization of its importance: the 
Reason embodied in it and its potential for revolu- 
tionary development. It is that revolutionary energy 
that politicians, from presidential wannabe Bill 
Clinton down to all the women politicians endorsed 
by the National Organization for Women, want to 
channel into their narrow political aspirations. 
Freedom cannot depend on one Supreme Court 
judge. 

But when we realize that our goal is freedom— a new 
society, new human relations, a new world where all 
can experience self-development— then we will see that 
no politician will get us there. Rather it is the everyday 
clinic defenders, and the women and increasing number 
of men pouring out in demonstration after demonstra- 
tion demanding that women have the right— the free- 
dom— to control our own bodies, who are the real shap- 
ers of history. 


Support Guatemalan women 

San Francisco, Cal. — Phillips-Van Heusen, maker 
of stylish men’s shirts, has a dirty secret. Like so many 
apparel makers, it realizes a healthy profit margin by 
exploiting Latin American labor. Some 50 people threw 
up an informational picket line last month in front of 
Phillips-Van Heusen’s San Francisco factory outlet 
store to expose the apparel maker and bring attention to 
an important labor struggle. 

Women in its Guatemala City shop are trying to or- 
ganize a union to raise wages above $2 to $4 per day, 
half of that required for the minimum standard of liv- 
ing. A typical family lives in a house with a dirt floor 
and outside toilet. And this in a country whose govern- 
ment still rewards labor organization with murder. 

The Chief Executive Officer, Larry Phillips, coun- 
tered the union drive with threats to close the plant 
and move production to another cheap labor, Third 
World country. No cold-blooded corporate business- 
man is Phillips; he sits on the board of directors of 
Oxfam International, a well-known organization de- 
voted to feeding hungry people in underdeveloped 
countries. 

At the picket line rally, Guatemalan activists ex- 
plained why they had fled their country in the midst of 
government repression of labor and indigenous strug- 
gles over the past decade. And organizers promised to 
get the word out: Boycott Phillips-Van Heusen! We 
don’t need new age hypocrites claiming to help poor 
people while stepping on their dreams of a better life. 

— Supporter 



by Mary Jo Grey 

More than 200 people rallied at the courthouse in down- 
town Deitroit, Mich., June 9, in a candlelight memorial 
service for two lesbians murdered by their next door 
neighbor. Friends of the women say the killer had 
threatened them, calling them queer, before finally gun- 
ning them down outside of their home. “Violence in any 
form against any person is disgusting and harms us 
all,” said one gay activist. “We need to join together, we 
need to stay together, we need to stop the violence.” 


After four years of underground classes, Israel’s Pales- 
tinian college closed by military order, Bir Zeit Universi- 
ty’s Ramallah campus, has at last been allowed to re- 
open. However, whereas in 1987, before the Intifada 
gave the Israeli government the excuse to close the cam- 
pus, the male-female student ratio was almost 50-50, to- 
day the number of women enrolled is down by 30%. 
Women fear this is because of the increasing strength of 
Islamic fundamentalism. 

* * * 

Harvard Law School students chanted and waved ban- 
ners during their June commencement exercises in 
Cambridge, Mass., demanding the resignation of Law 
School Dean Robert Clark and the hiring of more wom- 
en and minorities. The school has six Blacks and five 
women among 64 professors and has just fired Profes- 
sor Derrick Bell who had vowed not to return from his 
unpaid leave unless a Black woman was hired to a ten- 
ured position. 
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Oscar Mayer, union close Chicago plant 


Chicago, 111.— The reason they’re shutting the Chi- 
cago plant down, the true reason, is that this is the old- 
est work force Oscar Mayer has. One more contract and 
the majority of the people in this plant would be able to 
retire, and the company doesn’t want to pay the pen- 
sions and the insurance. That’s why they shut this 
plant down. Bottom line. 

With 30 years of service, no matter what your age, 
you go out with full benefits. I counted a hundred peo- 
ple with 25 to 29 years. At 55 years of age, they give 
you a penalty in your pension, but you get full insur- 
ance coverage until you die. If you’re not 55, you get 
nothing; you lose your insurance, period. At 55 you can 
go back and get your pension, but when they get 
through penalizing, you’re down to a hundred and 
something dollars a month. There are 114 people be- 
tween 50 and 54. 

CIVIL RIGHTS TAKEN 

They gave us this waiver, a “general release of all 
claims against the company and the union,” to sign. It 
takes all of our civil rights away from us, including that 
old age protection bill. If you don’t sign, you give up ev- 
erything. You don’t get the six months of company-paid 
health insurance, you don’t get what they call “stay 
pay,” you don’t get your vacation. So they really figure 
they’ve got you over a barrel. 

All of these jobs now are going down to Missouri and 
places like that in these $6 an hour, non-union plants. 
The United Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW) 
could have stopped this in the beginning. They could 
have worked to organize those plants; they said they 
were going to do it. What’s going to happen is all of us 
that are making $11 and $12 an hour are going to be 
phased out. 

After we’re just about all gone, the union will go 
down there and start talking all their stuff to those peo- 
ple and tell them, “You’re only making $6 an hour. Join 
the union, and we’ll get you $7 an hour”— when we 
were making $12 an hour! Then the union and Oscar 
Mayer can go to the table and act like they’re doing 
something to give those people a dollar or 50c. Have the 
UFCW and Oscar Mayer sat down and arranged this al- 
ready? 

I don’t want to work at a union place. I don’t even 
want to see any more unions. I feel I can sit down 
across from a boss and deal much better and much fair- 
er for myself than any union, because I know nothing is 


(continued from page 1) 



The “means to satisfy other needs” can be pretty 
meager, even at a company with more than one billion 
dollars in sales. The Black woman who packs next to me 


going under the table. There’s got to be a better way, I 
don’t know what, but there’s got to be a better way, be- 
cause I just don’t think you can revitalize these old peo- 
ple that are running these unions. And all this merging 
of unions is for one purpose: to keep us simple people 
from infiltrating those unions. 

NO INTEREST IN UNIONS 

This country has really lost interest in unions. In a 
lot of places workers will take their chances with the 
company rather than take their chances with the union, 
because they say, “Look at what unions are doing to ev- 
erybody else. Why should we have one?” And that is 
really a sad thing. 

These union officials are making over $100,000. How 
can you even justify making that type of money and the 
people you are representing are making $7 and $8 an 
hour? You can’t even put yourself in their shoes. So 
how can you represent them? To me, if unions are going 
to turn this country around or do anything, they’re go- 
ing to have to go back to grass roots, where union offi- 
cials come out of the plants. 

— Black woman worker 

Farm worker victory 

Oakland, Cal.— Between May 29 and June 10, 
some 4,000 grape pickers refused, crew by crew, to work 
at five major ranches in the Coachella Valley where the 
grapes first begin to ripen and where farm workers ha- 
ven’t seen a wage increase in six years. 

By June 13 the farm workers had wrested wages from 
three ranches, with stoppages and the threat of strikes, 
wringing settlements out of several other grape growers. 
Although the state of California has made it impossible 
for the United Farm Workers to win contracts at the 
ranches where they are the bargaining agent, the union 
considers it a victory to win the raises and attention to 
deplorable working conditions. One ranch, Bluestone, is 
a subsidiary of the giant Prudential Life Insurance 
Company. 

While state law requires clean, secure portable toilets; 
safe, cool water to drink; and clean washing water, farm 
workers believe only direct action will improve condi- 
tions since the laws aren’t enforced. Promises won from 
the growers included providing these amenities, a mini- 
mum number of hours of work per day, an end to ha- 
rassment and discrimination, and amnesty for strikers 
and leaders. 

Some 2,000 farm workers celebrated the uprising 
with a victory march and rally in the city of Mecca, 
June 18, for the gains won at 12 grape ranches. They 
hope to carry the momentum north with the grape har- 
vest. And the campaign to stop poisoning farm workers 
with pesticides continues with a national boycott of ta- 
ble grapes from California. 

— Jim Mills 


Boycott Stroehmann’s! 

Editor’s note: Taystee bakery workers spoke out at 
Ebenezer Baptist Church in New York City at a 
Juneteenth teach-in titled “ The relation of joblessness 
to homelessness,’’ which brought together people from a 
homeless shelter, Taystee workers and others. The Rev. 
Thimothy Mitchell pointed out, “The majority of work- 
ers at Taystee are African-American and Afro-Caribbe- 
an. We feel the union didn’t give them the support they 
needed because of who they are, and the company didn’t 
give them the opportunity to transfer to Pennsylvania. ” 
We print below comments from three of the workers: 

New York, N.Y.— Stroehmann’s, which bought 
Taystee some years ago, is shifting our production to 
non-union, mostly white plants in Pennsylvania and will 
ship the bread and donuts into New York City. Our 
union, Bakeiy Workers Local 50, told us we couldn’t do 
anything about it. So we organized ourselves and 
formed the Taystee Workers Fighting for Our Jobs. We 
are looking into the possibility of starting our own job. 

We will start a boycott of Taystee and Stroehmann’s. 

* * * 

Our union not only won’t help us, but is doing as 
much as the company to stop us. It’s hard getting sup- 
port from other unions, because they look at us like 
we’re rebels, fighting our own union leadership. Team- 
sters Local 550, which represents our drivers, is also op- 
posing us, because they feel they’ll keep their jobs. We 
have gotten community and church support. The city 
has agreed to turn over $780,000 in tax breaks they are 
taking back from Stroehmann’s to help us set up a bak- 
ery. Stroehmann’s will not sell the plant to us, because 
they don’t want the competition. 

* * * 


Our biggest help has been brothers and sisters in 
Pittsburgh who have been fighting Wonder Bread and 
are to open up their own bakery, City Pride. They’ve 
been advising us. We want a job that will hire all 510 of 
us, not just 20. It’s not easy to get jobs out there. We 
are just a pay check away from homelessness. 



on the line is a day laborer. She has a five-year-old 
daughter, but makes only $30 per shift and cannot af- 
ford to pay a baby sitter. She gets free child care from 
her grown daughter and a niece, but if they have some- 
thing else to do or if the child is sick, she must miss 
work. 


The Harry McShane Collection 

Toward a new unity of worker and intellectual 


Another woman who is a single parent with four chil- 
dren asked our supervisor why the company doesn’t 
have a child care center. He answered that the state re- 
quires 25 square feet per child and the company just 
doesn’t have the space. The real answer has more to do 
with the type of “freedom” that exists for workers in 
capitalist society. 

We are “free” of the means of production, that is, we 
have been separated from the land and from the instru- 
ments of production. We are “free” to sell our labor 
power to the highest bidder, that is, we are not bound 
to any particular “owner.” Helene Curtis has no obliga- 
tion but to pay for the labor power which we sell. 
CREATION OF NEW POWER 

The situation within the process of production is in 
total contrast to this abstract notion of “freedom.” Hel- 
ene Curtis purchases our individual labor powers and 
brings us together into one productive body. Therefore, 
as Marx wrote in Capital, “...the connection existing 
between their various labors appears to them, ideally, in 
the shape of a preconceived plan of the capitalist, and 
practically in the shape of the authority of the same 
capitalist, in the shape of the powerful will of another, 
who subjects their activity to his aims. ” 

The force developed with this cooperative form of la- 
bor Marx called “...the creation of a new power, namely, 
the collective power of the masses.’’ This “new power” 
has a dual nature. It is a productive power for capital 
and, because capital brought it into being, it appears, 
not as a human power, but as an attribute of capital. It 
is also the source of resistance. Marx wrote: “As the 
number of co-operating laborers increases, so too does 
their resistance to the domination of capital... ” 

Sometimes it is hard to find the resistance. The work 
force at Helene Curtis is so divided between day labor- 
ers and permanent employees, Black and white, Span- 
ish-speaking and English-speaking. Yet the conditions 
that Marx described— alienated labor, the domination of 
capital, and the lack of freedom both within and outside 
the process of production— face us all. 

The company keeps pushing: extending the workday 
beyond the minutes for which we are paid, requiring ad- 
ditional work from each person on the line. Yet the 
women, on my line, have managed to limit the line speed 
to 275 bottles per minute and to arrange the rotation of 
jobs to suit ourselves. That’s a small start. 


One of the most crucial parts of the Marxist-Human- 
ist tour of East Europe and Britain this spring* was the 
opportunity to engage in dialogue on the recently do- 
nated collection of Harry McShane’ s 30-year correspon- 
dence with Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S. Now housed at the National La- 
bour Museum in Manchester and entitled “The Harry 
McShane Collection, 1959-88: Scottish Marxist-Human- 
ism’s Development in Dialogue with Raya 
Dunayevskaya,” this collection was the subject of public 
forums at the National Labor Museum in Manchester, 
Ruskin College of Oxford University, the Socialist Fo- 
rum group in Edinburgh, and the Workers’ City group 
in Glasgow. 

In each meeting, the discussion focused on how 
the new relation between worker and intellectual 
that comes alive through this correspondence 
speaks not just to the past, but to the future. 

McShane’s dialogue with Dunayevskaya began in 
1959, several years after he had broken with the Com- 
munist Party. He already had five decades of labor ac- 
tivism behind him, ranging from his participation in the 
mass unemployment demonstrations in Glasgow in 
1908, to his work alongside John MacLean in the 
Clydeside revolt of 1919, to his leading role in the 
marches of the unemployed in the 1930s. Yet upon ob- 
taining a copy of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and 
Freedom, he felt a new world open up for him. As he 
wrote her in 1960, “I have read nothing like it...I don’t 
know of anyone who has handled Marx in the way it is 
done in the book. ’ ’ 

WORKERS AS THINKERS 

In the correspondence that followed, we become wit- 
ness to Hairy’s determination to take responsibility for 
the development of the new ideas he had discovered, by 
publishing The Scottish Marxist-Humanist, forming 
the Scottish Marxist-Humanist Group, and writing Raya 
his thoughts on ongoing world events and battles of 
ideas. And in Raya’s voluminous letters to him, we see a 
continuous effort to encourage Hany to concretize the 
concept that is so central to Marxist-Human- 
ism— workers not only as activists but also thinkers. 

In his letters, Harry often writes of how meeting phil- 
osophic demands does not come easy for him, especially 
because of the way the radical movement in which he 
was raised treated theory as a province only for intellec- 


tuals. He refuses to let this deter him, however, as seen 
in his authorship of the Preface to the British edition of 
Marxism and Freedom, his articles on theoretical top- 
ics in The Scottish Mandst-Humanist, and his re- 
sponse to Dunayevskaya’s letters. 

DUNAYEVSKAYA— McSHANE LETTERS 

While there is no way to give even a whiff of this 
here, the spirit of the correspondence is conveyed in a 
letter by Raya in 1974: “Because of your proletarian 
revolutionary past and fluid expressiveness and length 
of devotion and integrity, everyone is ready to respect 
you and does. But that is not what is needed. If any- 
thing is to prove our Marxist-Humanist principles and 
originality of practice as well as principle that the prole- 
tariat is not only muscle but Reason, it is that you com- 
pel them— Stalinists, Trotskyists, ILPers, Scotsmen of 
the Left, intellectuals as well as workers— to listen to 
you as philosopher... There is no separation between 
dialectics in philosophy and that in revolution; libera- 
tion that will not be transformed into its opposite, or be 
aborted before it ever happens, demands that unity 
which is its truth, its only truth... That is the heritage 
you must bequeath to us every day of life. ” 

Hany’s dialogue with Raya continued until he was in 
his 90s, as seen from his last letter to her: “I spoke for 
an hour today to an audience of 150.. .two days later, I 
was rushed to the hospital. I emerged in time to hear 
Mrs. Thatcher’s attempt to demgrate Marxism. I am 
glad I heard it. We must challenge our enemies into the 
open and confront them with the armory of Marxist- 
Humanism. I have been reliving the period when my 
teacher from Detroit came to Glasgow. ” 

At each of the meetings in England and Scotland on 
this correspondence, we were asked how the concept of 
a new relation of worker to intellectual can be worked 
out in the very different circumstances confronting the 
radical movement in the 1990s. Achieving a new begin- 
ning in today’s freedom movements so much impinges 
on this question, that we will be returning to it in the 
near future, in having further discussions on the Mc- 
Shane-Dunayevskaya correspondence, and in making 
these pages available to our readers to develop your 
thoughts and experiences. — Peter Wermuth 

•See our “Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspectives,” p. 6, for 
a discussion of Die East European di men sion of this trip. 
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Philosophy and organization 
in the Iranian Revolution 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note : Out of the 1979 Iranian Revolution, an 
Iranian Marxist-Humanist organization, Anjoman 
Azadi, emerged. Its members translated and published 
many of Dunayevskaya’ s writings. As early as June, 
1979, Dunayevskaya drafted an introduction to an Iran- 
ian edition of Marx’s 1844 Economic-Philosophic 
Manuscripts (Humanist Essays) in response to re- 
quests from Marxist-Humanists in Tehran. The first 
text printed here is a later version of the Introduction 
as written in November, 1980. (It is included in The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, #6034. The Farsi 
translation is also included in the Collection, #6198.) 
Throughout this period Dunayevskaya also carried on a 
dialogue with Iranian Marxist-Humanists on the rela- 
tionship of philosophy to organization in the Iranian 
Revolution. In the Fall of 1979 a young Iranian revolu- 
tionary, Raha, wrote to her from Tehran on Marx’s 
1844 Essays and their relevance for the problems they 
were facing. Dunayevskaya’ s answer, written Nov. 3, 
1979, is the second text printed below. It is included in 
the Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, #15209. 

Introduction to 
1844 Economic-Philosophic 
Manuscripts 

Because there is nothing more exciting than address- 
ing revolutionaries in an ongoing revolution, I feel very 
honored to have this opportunity, in 1980, to introduce 
Marx’s 1844 Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts, 
which opened an entirely new continent of thought and 
revolution that Marx named “a new Humanism.” The 
year that I was first able to publish these Humanist Es- 
says as an Appendix to my work, Marxism and Free- 
dom a quarter of a century ago, coincided with the 
Hungarian Revolution against Russian totalitarianism 
calling itself Communism. Thus, both from below, from 
an actual proletarian revolution, and from theory, a to- 
dayness was shed upon these Essays that had lain on 
the dusty shelves of archives and had never been prac- 
ticed. 

Because what the contemporary world needs most to- 
day is a unity of Marx’s philosophy of liberation with an 
outright revolution, we must reexamine what it is that 
Marx had meant when, in his greatest theoretical work, 
Capital, he had declared “human power is its own 
end”; and what, in his very first historical materialist 
analyses in 1844, he had meant by saying “communism, 
as such, is not the goal of human development, the form 
of human society”— what the goal is, is the creation of 
totally new, class-less, human relations. 

WHEN YOU TURN to the Essays on “Private 
Property and Communism” and the “Critique of the 
Hegelian Dialectic,” you will note three things at once. 
First and foremost is that the analysis of labor— and 
that is what distinguishes Marx from all other Socialists 
and Communists of his day and ours— goes much fur- 
ther than the economic structure of society. His analysis 
goes to the actual human relations. Secondly, it was not 
only Hegel whom Marx stood on his feet, uniting, in- 
stead of separating, thinking from being. It was also the 
“quite vulgar and unthinking communism that com- 
pletely negates the personality of man.” Thirdly, and 
above all, is Marx’s concept of labor— that it is the cre- 
ativity of the laborer as the gravedigger of capitalism 
which uproots all of the old. 

Whether capitalism achieves the domination of labor 
through ownership of or through control over the 
means of production, what Marx focuses on is this: any 
“domination over the labor of others” proves not only 
capitalism’s exploitative but perverse nature. To further 
stress the perverse nature, Marx says that the whole of 
capitalism could be summed up in a single sentence: 
“Dead labor dominates living labor.” This class rela- 
tionship transforms the living laborer into “an appen- 
dage to the machine.” Here is how Marx expresses it in 
the Humanist Essays: 

“Private property has made us so stupid and one-sid- 
ed that... in place of all the physical and spiritual senses 
there is the sense of possession which is the simple al- 
ienation of all these senses... The transcendence of pri- 
vate property is, therefore, the total freeing of all hu- 
man senses and attributes. ” 

It is here, to make sure that one thereby does not 
jump to the conclusion that the abolition of private 
property creates a new society, that Marx rejected the 
substitution of ope form of property— state— for private 
as any solution to the problem of exploitation. It is why 
he rejected “vulgar and unthinking communism,” fo- 
cusing instead on two other problems: 1) truly new hu- 
man relations, the “new Humanism” in place of com- 
munism; and 2) the totality of the uprooting of all 
old relations so that the dual rhythm of social revolu- 
tion— the abolition of the old and the creation of the 

new— would run their full course. 

* * * 

IN ORDER TO FULLY grasp Marx’s Historical 
Materialism, the foundation for which was laid by these 
Humanist Essays, let us turn to the history of Marx’s 
day. What we see, first and foremost, is that Marx, in 


laying the foundation of Historical Materialism, was 
also creating the theory of proletarian revolution, the 
dialectic of liberation. Marx’s greatest discovery— his 
concept of labor which revealed the laborer to be not 
just a force of revolution, but its Reason— meant that 
the proletariat was the “Subject,” the Universal Sub- 
ject that was not just a product of history, but its shap- 
er, negating, i.e., abolishing, the exploitative reality. The 
exploited proletariat is the transformer of reality. It is 
here that Marx saw the core of the Hegelian dialectic, 
naming “the dialectic of negativity as the moving and 
creating principle.” 

In actuality, continued Marx, there lies hidden in He- 
gel’s Phenomenology of Mind “the movement of histo- 
ry.” The mystical veil Hegel threw over it must be re- 
moved, but far from turning his back on philosophy, 
Marx transformed Hegel’s revolution in philosophy into 
a philosophy of revolution. Which is why Marx held that 
“Humanism distinguishes itself both from Idealism and 
Materialism, and is, at the same time, the truth uniting 



hoth...[and] capable of grasping the act of world histo- 
ry. 

“Grasping the act of world history” meant that he 
had to proclaim “revolution in permanence” when he 
saw that no sooner had the masses helped the bourgeoi- 
sie gain victory over feudalism in the 1848 revolutions 
than the bourgeoisie turned against them. And when he 
witnessed the greatest revolution in his time, the 1871 
Paris Commune, and saw the masses take destiny into 
their own hands, Marx declared that non-state to be the 
“political form at last discovered to work out the eco- 
nomic emancipation of the proletariat.” As Marx ex- 
pressed it: 

“We should especially avoid re-establishing society as 
an abstraction, opposed to the individual. The individual 
is the social entity.” 

* * * 

MARX RAISED THE QUESTION of “revolu- 
tion in permanence” not only for his day but as the way 
out for all unfinished revolutions. No age can under- 
stand that better than our own, plagued both by trans- 
formations into opposite after each revolution— such as 
that which saw the first workers’ state that arose from 
the Russian Revolution turn into the state-capitalist 
monstrosity that Russia is now— and by the aborting of 
today’s revolutions before ever they come to completion. 

The question is: What happens after the first act of 
revolution? Does conquest of power assure a classless 
society or only a new class bureaucracy? Our age, which 
has witnessed a whole new Third World emerge from 
the struggle against Western imperialism (U.S. imperi- 
alism most of all) in Latin America as in Africa, in the 
Middle East as in Asia, needs to demand that “grasping 
the act of world history” means spelling out total free- 
dom. 

Here again, Marx can illuminate our task in the man- 
ner in which he spelled out how total must be the up- 
rooting of the old and the creation of the new. He 
turned to the most fundamental of all human rela- 
tions— that of man to woman. In it we see why Marx 
opposed both private property and “vulgar commu- 
nism”: 

“The infinite degradation in which man exists for 
himself is expressed in this relation to the woman as 
the spoils and handmaid of lust. For the secret of the 
relationship of man to man finds its unambiguous, de- 
finitive, open, obvious expression in the relationship of 
man to woman, and, in this way, the direct, natu- 
ral-necessary relationship of man to man is the rela- 
tionship of man to woman.” 

Clearly, “each of the human relations to the 
world— seeing, hearing, smell, taste, feeling, thought, 
perception, experience, wishing, activity, loving” must 
transcend mere equality, a needed first achievement but 


not yet the needed total reorganization of human rela- 
tions. Abolition of the old is only the first mediation. 
“Only by the transcendence of this mediation...does 

there arise positive Humanism, beginning from itself.” 

* * * 

AS ONE FOLLOWS Marx’s view of total freedom, 
one can see how far beyond technology Marx’s philoso- 
phy of revolution extended. Long before the atom was 
split and out of it came, not the greatest productive 
force, but the most destructive A-bomb, H-bomb and N- 
bomb, Marx wrote in these Essays: “To have one basis 
for life and another for science is a priori a lie.” With 
Hiroshima, we saw what a holocaust the lie of sep- 
arating the reason for being from the reason for scien- 
tific development can become. Now, with the eruption of 
the world-wide anti-nuclear movement, we see all over 
again how urgent it is to study and practice Marx’s new 
continent of thought. As the great English poet, William 
Blake, expressed it, nothing is more binding than 
“mind-forged manacles.” Let us finish with those mana- 
cles once and for all. 

It is with the striving for such a manifesto of total 
freedom that I, as a Marxist-Humanist, express my soli- 
darity with the Iranian revolutionaries as we all aspire 
to a new internationalism. The struggle continues. 

November 1, 1980 

Letter to Iranian revolutionary 

November 3, 1979 

Dear Raha, 

It’s great to welcome back an Iranian revolutionary 
who, as quite an original thinker, does not separate the- 
ory from organization. Quite the contrary. The result is 
that even when some of the ideas on form of organiza- 
tion are what I consider quite wrong, the profundity of 
the theoretical ground and the concentration on form of 
organization makes even what is “wrong” quite evoca- 
tive. 

Let me concretize these generalizations. You are the 
first who saw anything about form of organization in 
Marx’s early writings. The opposite is true; the early 
writings are always quoted as if Marx was both “pre- 
Marxist” and very nearly dumb on the question of “the 
Party,” so when you quote what Marx said on “commu- 
nist artisans form associations” and that these “associ- 
ations [themselves] create a new need— the need for so- 
ciety— and what appeared to be means has become an 
end,” it is clear that you have sensed something that 
does indeed reconnect with Marx on the question of 
freely-associated men and women and that you have ev- 
eiy right to conclude, “that theoretical result is that we 
should search for a kind of organization which is, at the 
same titae, in unity with philosophy of the revolution 
and with the aim of the proletariat as a class.” 

Where I disagree is that you make too quick a leap to 
the present with the result, much as you want to do the 
opposite, you are really once again separating philoso- 
phy and organization. For example, we of course are not 
only emphasizing “new forces” but Reason, and that is 
absolutely indispensable. So that you cannot possibly 
jump to the Fedayeen [a Left organization in Iran] 
where every word you say is correct (both against hier- 
archic form of organization and guerrilla warfare, that 
unholy combination of vanguardism and voluntarism) 
and yet it would appear at the end as if it were only be- 
cause they were separated from the masses instead of it 
being both that and completely lacking in philosophy . 

I think you ask the right question— “how a theory 
can be materialized”— but then make that materializa- 
tion only relate to objective conditions, as if that meant 
economics, whereas in fact to Marxist-Humanism, objec- 
tive conditions are both economics and the masses re- 
volting against that economics. It’s very dangerous be- 
cause that’s exactly what has been wrong for the whole 
Second International and with Trotskyism: somehow in 
the process of the economic analysis, the proletariat it- 
self became object. To Marx, however, material[ism] did 
not mean just economics. It meant the whole form of 
life, so that the need naturally was first and foremost 
food and shelter, but also all that was needed, by no 
means limited to whether you had a spoon to eat with 
or you were eating with your fingers, but the need for 
what Marx called “quest for universality.” 

I disagree that the proletariat were not the first in 
the Iranian revolution. Of course, the so-called 
first— whether it’s Father Gapon leading masses with 
icons to the Tsar’s palace [in 1905], or whether it’s po- 
ets in Iran revealing the horrors of the Shah’s prisons, 
or whether it’s the journalist-editor in Nicaragua who 
was murdered by Somoza— precedes the actual proletar- 
ian outburst. But it doesn’t become revolution until 
the proletariat appears, both in strikes and in -demon- 
strations, that is to say, masses in motion... 

Of course you’re right, when you laugh at Khomeini 
for t hinking that his rulership is “a gift from God,” and 
you show that it has “its base in the profane world.” 
But it isn’t true that somehow the fact that the mer- 
chants were together with the proletariat in these mass 
demonstrations made it possible for Khomeini to usurp 
the power that belongs to the proletariat. 

I believe that the really important thing, is when you 
say. “What appears to be an end is rather a new begin- 
ning.” It isn’t true, however, that that hew beginning 
can be only workers’ councils, even when you correctly 
(continued on page 11) 
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abortion rights (see “Woman as Reason”, page 2) but 
the battles against the deep sexism of this degenerate 
society to a new height. Yet women are now asking 
whether their struggles are all to be limited to merely 
sending a few Democratic and Republican women to 
Congress this Fall. We have also seen workers across 
the land, who were ready to support the Caterpillar 
strikers to a show-down until the union bureaucracy 
sent them back to the same conditions they had earlier 
rejected, now asking whether capitalism will succeed in 
establishing Third World conditions in industry right 
here at home. And now Youth, looking at the total fail- 
ure of the Earth Summit in Rio where George Bush’s 
arrogant attitude gutted what little of substance there 
was in the climate change and biodiversity treaties, are 
asking whether there is any future for the very earth it- 
self if this society is not fundamentally uprooted. (See 
article, page 11.) 

It is because it brought to such a new point of con- 
sciousness the non-viability of this degenerate system 
that the rebellion in SCLA has made the idea of revolu- 
tion suddenly thinkable again. 

At the very moment we have reached this crucial 
new opening to a revolutionary tomorrow, however, 
a great contradiction confronts the world. On the 
one hand, we encounter the new mass revolts; on 
the other, we find a void in the effort to articulate 
the concept of a new, human society as the goal of 
the freedom struggles. There is no question that the 
rulers have succeeded in harnessing the media and 
other “prizefighters of capitalism” to try to convince 
the world that “Marxism is dead.” But they are be- 
ing allowed to succeed in that effort because revolu- 
tionaries have not posed any alternative vision of 
the future that could help move the freedom strug- 
gles beyond the first negation and toward the crea- 
tion of totally new human relations. 

We have only to look at how all the old radicals re- 
sponded to the Los Angeles rebellion, “supporting” it 
but decrying what one “vanguard” party after another 
dared to call the absence of a “leadership with the cour- 
age to lead and an effective program for action.” Natu- 
rally, all these old radicals consider that it is their “re- 
sponsibility” to create such “leadership” and to organ- 
ize, organize, organize the revolt. It is, however, not 
only such vanguardists as these who are not meeting 
the challenge of this historic moment, but also those 
revolutionaries who decry such vanguardism as the 
sheer idiocy it is, but act as if the needed vision of the 
future can come from spontaneity alone. 

Both were profoundly described by Raya 
Dunayevskaya in American Civilization on Trial at 
the very beginning of the Black Revolt in the 1960s, 
when she wrote: "The truth is old radicals are forever 

II. 

The New Forms of Appearance of State- 
> Capitalism 

The need for a serious reorganization of thought is 
called forth not by any single event, but by the objective 
situation as a whole. This is especially true in light of 
the new economic and political forms assumed by the 
present stage of state-capitalism ■ 

Our “post-Cold War” world has so failed to resolve a 
single one of the endemic problems of capitalism that 
not even Bush’s “victory” in the Gulf War and the col- 
lapse of Communism has been able to cover over the 
growing dissatisfaction with the deteriorating conditions 
of life and labor in the U.S. The Los Angeles rebellion 
has highlighted this in human terms. 

Take the fact that the poverty rate in South Central 
Los Angeles today is twice that of Watts during the 
1965 rebellion. This is largely due to the erosion of the 
U.S. industrial base; SCLA alone lost some 70,000 man- 
ufacturing jobs in the 1980s. As a result SCLA has be- 
come a ghetto of Black and Latino permanent unem- 
ployment. 

Far from being true only of Los Angeles, this is a fact 
of life in every major American city. Over the past dec- 
ade the number of those in poverty grew by 4.5 million. 
Hardest hit is Black America: unemployment among 
Blacks is over twice that of whites, while half of Black 
children nationwide under the age of six live in poverty. 
Conditions for inner-city Latino youth are hardly better. 

The past decade has in fact experienced one of the 
most dramatic declines in living conditions in U.S. his- 
tory. According to a study released last month by the 
Economic Polity Institute, 80% of all Americans suf- 
fered an absolute decline in living standards in the 
1980s, while the income of the richest 1% increased 
80%. 



blind to the positive, the subjec- 
tive new dimensions of a sponta- 
neous struggle.” At the same 
time, she also warned that "what 
is needed as you penetrate deeper 
into both the struggles and the as- 
pirations of the Negroes... is the 
unifying philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism.” 

It was because history has 
proved that the projection of a 
needed vision of the fhture cannot 
be left to spontaneous action alone 
that Dunayevskaya turned to phi- 
losophy, to Marx’s roots in the 
Hegelian dialectic, to work out the 
relationship of “that type of 
grouping like ours, be it large or 
small,” to the mass movement— as 
she put it in her “Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes” which became the 
philosophic moment of the birth 
of Marxist-Humanism in 1953. 

She there saw in Hegel’s Absolutes what she called a 
“movement from practice that is itself a form of theo- 
ry” and called on the movement from theory to meet its 
challenge. But it took a lifetime of hard labor to fully 
work out the kind of restatement of Marx’s Marxism 
our age demanded. 2 

It took Karl Marx 40 years to hew out the body of 
ideas we call Marx’s Marxism: from the philosophic mo- 
ment of its birth in 1844 when Marx specified his vision 
of the new society humanity was striving to achieve 
throughout its entire history as “a new Humanism”; 
through his labor to work out the law of motion of 
Capital to its end when the “new passions and forces” 
would finally “expropriate the expropriators”; to the 
new moments he was still discovering in his last decade, 
when he critiqued those who called themselves “Marx- 
ists” for separating his philosophy from their organiza- 
tion. What Marxist-Humanism disclosed is that at every 
point in that 40 year journey, Marx was working out the 
self-development of the Idea of Freedom as inseparable 
from all the great movements from below— from the 
Silesian weavers to the slave revolts, from the struggle 
for the eight-hour day to the Paris Commune. 

The question we have to confront today is wheth- 
er the great difficulty in articulating a vision of the 
future can be- overcome so long as revolutionaries 
continue to separate organization from the philo- 
sophic labor of restating the Idea of Marx’s Human- 
ism for our life and times. 

The question is not the need for organization “in gen- 
eral,” but the kind of organization that sees itself as 

2. The “1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” were published in book 
form in 1989 in The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism 
(Chicago: News and Letters). 


Far from being “transitory,” this decline has become 
a permanent fact of life in capitalist America. It is seen 
in how the current recession, at 19 months long (ac- 
cording to government figures), is the lengthiest since 
the Great Depression. Though the government claims 
that this quarter’s paltry 2.5% growth rate “proves” it 
is ending, the unemployment rate keeps increasing. 

As one Black woman who has worked 25 years in the 
soon-to-be-closed Oscar Mayer meatpacking plant in 
Chicago told us, “What happened to Rodney King is just 
a spark; it’s all right here, simmering up. The majority 
of kids don’t have a job. And the poor Black and Span- 
ish kids—it’s just like they forget about them. You can- 
not forget about any race of people because at some 
point in time they’re going to come back to haunt you. 
At some point they’re going to have total chaos in this 
country. I’m waiting on it.” 

This economic morass is a result of something far 
deeper than the “political will” of Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush. It is a result of global capital’s response to 
the 1974-75 economic recession. That recession revealed 
so deep a decline in the rate of profit that the capitalists 
began to worry about the ability of the system to repro- 
duce itself. In response, capital embarked on a new glo- 
bal stage of economic “restructuring.” Central to this 
was the drive to force down wages and living condi- 
tions— whether by outright union-busting or swelling 
the ranks of the unemployed— in order to increase capi- 
tal’s rate of appropriation of surplus value as part of en- 
suring a renewed cycle of capital accumulation. 

Though the U.S. capitalists have succeeded in cutting 
wages, this has not led to a level of investment in new 
labor-saving equipment sufficient for competing in the 
“global marketplace.” Instead of investing in new plants 
and equipment, manufacturers find it far more profit- 
able to ship their plants overseas or to Mexico, where 
there is an abundance of cheap labor. Nor are they in- 
vesting in capital-intensive technologies in the service 
sector, despite all of the talk of entering a “post-indus- 
trial” society. The increase in the capital stock in the 
low-wage service sector actually lags behind that of 
manufacturing. 

As the Economic Policy Institute study put it, “We 
have permitted a situation where employers are try- 
ing to become competitive globally by cheapening 
wages rather than investing in productivity and 
quality.” 

This problem flows from the absolute contradiction of 
capitalist production. In order to satisfy its “werewolf 
hunger” for ever-greater rates of surplus value and 


taking “responsibility for the Idea of Marxism for our 
age, with its aim being Marx’s goal of no division be- 
tween mental and manual labor, specifically theory and 
practice, as a unit.” 

Precisely because today’s crisis has placed new urgen- 
cy on working out the inseparability of philosophy and 
organization, we need to explore the new points of de- 
parture contained in Dunayevskaya’s work of 1986-87, 
when she was embarking on a new book tentatively ti- 
tled “Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy: the 
‘Party’ and Forms of Organization Bora out of Sponta- 
neity.” Her work on this reached a new level of articula- 
tion in her “Presentation on the Dialectics of Organiza- 
tion and Philosophy of June 1, 1987. ” 3 We return to 
this today, five years later, not because of a mere calen- 
dar anniversary, but because the objective situation in- 
dicates we may lose the opening to the future if we do 
not begin to take organizational responsibility for prac- 
ticing the self-determination of the Idea of Marx’s Hu- 
manism as a force of revolution. So long as responsibili- 
ty for that keeps getting passed onto other shoulders, 
the spontaneous revolts will be left without a vision of a 
new social reality with which to replace decadent capi- 
talism. 

The Los Angeles rebellion makes this the moment to 
break from any notion that the times are too “conserva- 
tive” for the ideas of Marxist-Humanism. Now is the 
time to project them to a new generation of activists 
and thinkers, as part of our contribution to the 
theoretic preparation for revolution. 

3. The writings of Dunayevskaya’s final year, 1986-87, are available as 
a supplemental Volume 13 to “The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection” at 
the Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs, Wayne State University, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


profit, capitalism is organically driven to reduce the rel- 
ative proportion of living labor to dead labor in the pro- 
cess of production, whether through automation or 
throwing workers into the permanent army of the un- 
employed. In doing so, however, it deprives itself of the 
only value-treating substance that can provide the new 
capital needed to reproduce itself on an ever-expanding 
scale. 

Trapped as they are within the mental confines of 
their class position, the rulers and their ideologues are 
now concluding that the way out of this economic mo- 
rass is to couple the Reagan-Bush restructuring with 
greater state intervention. As one analyst wrote, since 
“our companies don’t buy the equipment to modernize 
the productive process which they need to compete, the 
U.S. needs a coordinating mechanism for economic poli- 
cy.. .the government needs to seize the initiative by back- 
ing American companies through appropriate industrial 
policies and technology strategies.” 1 

Ross Perot puts it more bluntly. He says the economic 
malaise calls for “a strong hand”— one he is most will- 
ing to provide. As he recently said, “In Japan, they have 
an intelligent, supportive relationship between govern- 
ment and industry. That’s what we need.” 

It will come as no surprise to the residents of Los An- 
geles that “free market” economic austerity goes hand- 
in-hand with greater state intervention. They experi- 
enced that fact in confronting the Army sent in to stifle 
the uprising. Far from being only a question of Los An- 
geles, it is the face of our future. 

It may appear we face a different situation when it 
comes to Yeltsin’s Russia. The collapse of the Soviet 
Union last year was certainly a spectacular event, both 
in leading to the dissolution of the hated Communist 
Party and the breakup of one of the world’s most op- 
pressive empires. But does this mean the present dis- 
mantling of the “planned economy” in favor of the 
“free market” changes the state-capitalist nature of its 
economy? 

The events in Russia of the past year show what hap- 
pens when a section of the ruling class decides to 
change its political allegiances in order to forestall a 
mass revolt that could lead to the uprooting of its class 
position. Though the resistance of the masses against 
Communism was certainly relentless, and showed itself 
over the last year in strikes of miners, teachers, health 
workers and others, the old institutions of power and 
(continued on page 6) 

1. See Kevin Kearns and Gregory Starko, in The Christian Science 
Monitor, June 4, 1992. 
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Two essential works of Marxist-Humanism 

• The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism 

• The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism 

Trace the development of Raya Dunayevskaya’s thought from the Origin and Development of State- 
Capitalist Theory through The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism to State-Capitalist Theory 
within Marxist-Humanism. 

Heretofore we criticized the theory of state- 
capitalism by stressing that, without develop- 
ing into the philosophy of Marxist-Human- 
ism, it was incomplete. While that is true, it 
would have been impossible to get to the phi- 
losophy of Marxist-Humanism without the 
theory of state-capitalism. We would certain- 
ly have bad to find the important missing 
link in our encounter with state-capitalist so- 
ciety, as is all too obvious from Herbert 
Marcuse and other Left intellectuals who, 
without the ground worked out by the state- 
capitalist theory, had no theory for criticiz- 
ing “ Soviet ” regimes and, by no accident 
whatever, fell into the trap of apologists for 
these regimes. - from “Not by Practice Alone: The 
Movement from Theory” 


In Hegelian dialectics, the philosophic mo- 
ment is a determinant; even if the person 
who was driven to articulate the Idea of that 
“moment? was very nearly unconscious as to 
its depth and its ramifications, it remained 
the element that governed the concretization 
that follows the laborious birth that poured 
forth in a torrent nevertheless. 

Specifically and concretely, in our case the 
moment I’m referring to is May 12 and 20, 
1953. The Idea is in demystifying the Absolute 
as either God or the closed ontology, as the 
unity I singled out, a dual movement, from 
theory to practice, from practice as well as 
from theory, -from “Presentation on Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy, June 1, 1987” 


Both books for $8 (regularly $11.50). News & Letters, 
59 East Van Buren, # 707 Chicago, Illinois 60605. 
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repression came through the events of 1991-92 largely 
untouched and often with the same individuals in con- 
trol. The transformation of last year’s Communist Party 
bureaucrats into this year’s advocates of “free market” 
economics was achieved without any fundamental 
change in class relations. This is not only true in Russia, 
but also in new independent republics, from the 
Ukraine to Kazakhstan. 

This situation defines the limits of Yeltsin’s economic 
reforms. They have so far operated at the epiphenom- 
enal level of raising prices. This has dramatically 
brought down wages as part of Russian state-capital- 
ism’s effort to effect what it sees as an unsatisfactory 
distribution of “income” between workers’ wages and 
surplus value or profits. As a result, the standard of liv- 
ing has dropped by 50 % since last year. According to the 
International Monetary Fund, it will drop another 20% 
next year. 

Yet far from resolving the crisis in production, as the 
“democratic” reformers predicted, this has simply al- 
lowed the former Communist bureaucrats who maintain 
control over state farming monopolies and the military- 
industrial complex to reap large fortunes. This is also 
the case in such states as Estonia, where the former se- 
cret police, the KGB, has become active in banking and 
joint venture operations. Instead of leading to either an 
increase in availability of goods or improved productivi- 
ty, the reforms have thus far led to high priced goods 
for those who can afford them and high profits for those 
with power to obtain them. 

Yeltsin has meanwhile insisted he will not break up 
the military-industrial complex, which still accounts for 
over a third of national output. Like Gorbachev before 
him, he knows that imposing austerity through “market, 
reforms” requires keeping his hand? on the “command- 
ing heights” of state power. 

As Zhores Medvedev put it, “So far, the only things 
that have changed in Russia are the prices. What is tak- 
ing place is not the creation of a market infrastructure 
independent of state power, but the formation of a Rus- 
sian command-administrative system that will, inevita- 
bly, strengthen the power of the government.” 2 

This co-existence of “free market reforms” and state 
intervention is evident throughout the world. It is seen 
in Asia, where the mass revolt in Thailand against the 
military this spring unveiled the fascist hand of that 
“Pacific model” of economic development. It is seen in 
Africa, where the efforts of countries such as Malawi to 
“restructure” their economies by raising food prices led 
to massive strikes and riots in May, which Banda’s re- 
gime brutally repressed. It is most of all seen in Latin 
America, where the imposition of economic restructur- 
ing, often backed up with the power of the military, is 
being met by popular resistance from Mexico to Vene- 
zuela, and from Argentina to Peru. 

The feet that most of Latin America’s rulers, as well 
as Russia’s Yeltsin and China’s Deng, consider the eco- 
nomic “reforms” introduced by Pinochet’s fascist re- 
gime in Chile of the 1970s as a model, should give pause 
to those who think the plunge into the “free market” is 
the absolute opposite of state-capitalism. In fact, just as 
the emergence of the monopoly stage of capitalism ap- 
peared as its opposite, the dispersion of legal ownership 
among large numbers of shareholders, so too, today, pri- 
vatization and “free markets” are forms of appear- 
ance of their opposite, the state’s increased involve- 
ment in the restructuring and maintenance of the capi- 
talist system. 3 

Todays Ideological Pollution 

Why then, have the latest forms of appearance of 
state-capitalism led so many to conclude we have 
reached a “new epoch” in which “free market” capital- 
ism defines our future? Why is it that so many are tak- 
ing this to mean “Marxism is dead,” even though the 
economic crisis makes Marx’s critique of capitalism 
more valid than ever? 

The Marxist-Humanist theory of state-capitalism is 
crucial for illuminating this. First articulated by Raya 
Dunayevskaya in the 1940s, this theory viewed state- 
capitalism as a new world stage that emerged from the 
Great Depression and took on such different forms as 
the New Deal in the U.S., the Co-Prosperity Sphere in 
Japan, and the transformation of the Russian Revolu- 
tion into its opposite under Stalin. This theory pen- 
etrated beneath the surface level of society, where the 
contrast of state vs. private property appears decisive, 
by probing into the class relations at the point of pro- 
duction. It thereby broke through the illusion that 
statified property made Stalin’s Russia a “new” society 
“unforeseen” by Marx. 

Just as the move from private to state property in the 
1930s led many to view Stalin’s Russia as a “new social 
order,” so many now view the move from state to pri- 
vate property as meaning “free market” capitalism and 
bourgeois democracy defines our future. By skipping 
over the theory of state-capitalism, it becomes easy to 
confuse the latest forms of appearance of capitalism 
with its essence. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in an essay that now appears 
in The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capital- 
ism, “It isn’t Plan, Plan, Plan, but State, State, State 
that marked the new, the ultimate stage of capitalism. 


2. Zhores A. Medvedev, “Russia: Economic Reform or Catastrophe?**, 
Dissent, Spring 1992. 

3. This point is developed in great detail in Andrew Kliman’s essay, 

“The Transformation Problem and State-Capitalist Theory in the 

1990s,” available in News and Letters Committees’ 1992 Pre-Conven- 

tion Bulletin No. 1. * i ■ J 


By whatever name it went...state intervention was here 
to stay. It achieved total control in its Russian 
form— Stalinism— only because it was easier to do it 
there since the revolution had destroyed Tsarism.” 4 * * 

Dunayevskaya’s theory is especially critical for today 
because of its uniqueness— its encounter with Marx’s 
Humanism. Though the Idea of Marxist-Humanism was 
only implicit in her work of the 1940s, as early as her 
1941-42 study of the Russian economy she made Marx’s 
1844 Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts (Humanist 
Essays) and Capital integral to her analysis. A concept 
of taking organizational responsibility for the restate- 
ment of Marx’s Marxism in the face of new realities was 
thus present in her work on state-capitalist theory from 
the start. 

This concept has taken on new importance today in 
light of the grave contradiction confronting the freedom 
struggles— the effort of the rulers and their epigones to 
kill off the Idea of Freedom by declaring that “Marxism 
is dead.” What makes this so dangerous, is that when 
responsibility for concretizing the self-determination of 
the Idea of Marx’s Humanism gets skipped over, one 
can get pulled by the latest forms of appearance of capi- 
talist production, even when one does adhere to a 
theory of state-capitalism “in general.” 

The Apparent Return of the Old 

This reality was brought home to us by the recent 
trip of our national co-organizer, Peter Wermuth, to 
East Europe, where the historic-philosophic roots of 
Marxist-Humanism are especially deep. It was the 1956 
Hungarian Revolution which first pried Marx’s Human- 
ist Essays from the Archives. It was in East Europe 
where the continuous revolts expressed themselves most 
luminously in one or another form of Marxist Human- 
ism, from Poland in the 1950s to Czechoslovakia in the 
1960s to Yugoslavia in the 1970s. These and other 
events proved of critical importance in the development 
of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

Yet while the persistence and creativity of this four- 
decade long history of revolt helped, by 1989, bring 
down the state-capitalist regimes that called themselves 
Communist, the indigenousness of the Idea of Marx’s 
Humanism is today being subsumed. Far too many are 
under the illusion that a new revolutionary beginning 
can be worked out ab novo, as if the history of the 
Marxist-Humanist Idea can be skipped over for the sake 
of Practice, Practice, Practice. 

Instead of leading to any new beginning, this has only 
made it easier for the re-emergence of various forms of 
the old to take advantage of a new mode of existence. It 
is seen everywhere from Czechoslovakia, where the dis- 
credited Communists have now dressed themselves up 
as the “Left Bloc,” to former East Germany, where the 
“reformed” Communists recently won a third of the 

4. Raya Dunayevskaya, “Andropov’s Ascendancy Reflects final Stage 
of State-Capitalism Degeneracy,” in The Marxist-Hu mani st Theory 
of State-Capitalist (Chicago: News and Letters, 1992). . ; 


vote in elections in former East Berlin. 

The most startling expression of how the old rushes 
in to take advantage of a new form of existence when 
the articulation of a genuine alternative is missing is 
seen in the rise of narrow nationalism, rampant from 
Russia to former Yugoslavia, which is now consuming 
itself in a bloody Serbian-induced slaughter. So over- 
powering is the pull of this narrow nationalism, that 
even former socialist humanists have taken posts in the 
genocidal Milosevic regime. 

That Bush decided to enter this Balkan imbroglio by 
pushing for sanctions against Serbia has nothing to do 
with any concern for the thousands being slaughtered in 
Sarajevo, and much to do with another form of the re- 
turn of the old— the re-emergence of all sorts of intra- 
capitalist rivalries. It was certainly no accident that 
Bush chose to declare that the U.S. will press for sanc- 
tions against Serbia the very day Germany and France 
announced, to the U.S.’s chagrin, that they will set up a 
joint military corps outside the auspices of NATO. Bush 
is more than anxious to show the European rulers who 
is “in charge” when it comes to “restoring order.” 

The return of such intra-capitalist rivalries is seen ev- 
erywhere from China, which detonated its largest nu- 
clear test ever in May while warning that it intends to 
be taken seriously as “the regional force” in South East 
Asia; to India, which chose the same week to launch a 
test flight of its new ICBM. It ranges from Europe, 
where a replay of the Balkan wars of 1911-14 is now 
openly discussed as tensions mount between Greece, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria and Macedonia; to Central Asia, where 
Iran and Turkey are maneuvering for influence. 

So fragile is the structure of this “post-Cold War 
world” that as one commentator said, “It would be an 
enormous irony of history if the Marxist prediction of 
inevitable conflict among the capitalist nations were to 
come true as a result of the collapse of the Marxist [sic] 
political systems.” 8 

This return of the old is especially seen here in the 
U.S., which continues its drive for single world mastery 
overseas while impoverishing the masses at home. The 
fact that such a home-grown Nixonite as Perot can be 
passed off as an “alternative” to Bush and Clinton this 
election year is a startling indication of how disorienting 
are the new forms of appearance being assumed by de- 
generate capitalism. 

What none of these contenders to the throne can 
change is the deep systemic crisis of capitalism. As 
Dunayevskaya wrote in 1980, “That which Marx, a cen- 
tury back, had called ‘the absolute general law of capi- 
talist accumulation’— the unemployed army— unimated 
fa pihfllism has transformed to such extremism that the 
unemployed army, far from being a sometime feature of 
capitalism in crisis, became its permanent state. Even at 

(continued on page 7) 

5. C. Fred Bergsten* “The Primacy of Economics,” Foreign Policy, 
. Summer 1992, p. 11. I i i t m 
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these [Democratic and Republican] elitist conventions it 
dominated all questions...and so disrobed capitalism 

6. See Raya Dunayevskaya’s Perspectives Report to the 1980 Conven- 
tion of News and Letters Committees, entitled “Today and Tomorrow,” 
available in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm #6245. 


that it stood stark naked.” 6 

If our age has so exposed the emptiness of capitalism, 
how then can it be that we are nevertheless encounter- 
ing so deep a crisis in the effort to project an alternative 
to it? To answer that question, we have to dig deep into 
the battle of ideas, not just in general, but on the level 


of what has remained an untrodden path in all of post- 
Marx Marxism— the dialectics of organization and phi- 
losophy. For “it isn’t history ‘as such’; it is dialectics 
which is the method by which to judge the new.” 7 


7. Ibid. 


III. The Path to New Beginnings: Meeting the Challenge from the 


The depth of today’s economic, political and ideologi- 
cal crises and the search for new pathways out of them 
calls upon us to re-examine the central philosophic and 
practical questions posed by the freedom struggles of 
our time. There are signs that some rethinking is occur- 
ring, as seen in revolutionaries from Latin America to 
Europe and from Africa to the U.S. asking what went 
wrong in the development of post-Marx Marxism that 
helped lead to the present crisis. 

What hems in many of these discussions, however, is 
the tendency to reduce all the problems of post-Marx 
Marxism to democracy vs. bureaucracy. This is especial- 
ly evident when Lenin is the subject of discussion. In- 
tense debates are being waged over the pros and cons of 
Lenin’s elitist concept of the “party to lead” as against 
the need for pluralism and multi-party democracy. 1 Yet 
what continues to be skipped over by virtually all par- 
ties to the debate is Lenin’s philosophic breakthrough of 
1914, in which he broke with his vulgar materialist past 
by diving deeply into Marx’s roots in the Hegelian dia- 
lectic. Lenin’s rediscovery of Hegel proved of critical im- 
portance in his concretization of the dialectics of nation- 
al liberation and revolution from 1914 to 1923. 

A critical re-examination of Lenin is certainly called 
for, especially since he never extended his philosophic 
reorganization to a break with the elitist concept of the 
“party to lead.” The problem with the present debates, 
however, is that by ignoring what Lenin did achieve in 
1914, the importance of philosophy for a practicing 
revolutionary Marxist is lost sight of. This only makes it 
easier to continue to skip over the centrality of philoso- 
phy in Marx. Indeed, today’s reduction of all questions 
to democracy vs. bureaucracy is so all-consuming that 
no one is posing the need for organizational responsibili- 
ty for Marx’s philosophy of revolution,' not just “in 
general,” but specifically on the question of what hap- 
pens after the overthrow of capitalism. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in 1977, “Irrespective 
of the correctness or ‘incorrectness’ of what [Lenin’s] 
position on any single issue was, or what later data oc- 
curred, shouldn’t revolutionary Marxists instead be pre- 
occupied with whether we are headed in the direction 
Marx thought was the goal— ‘the development of human 
power which is its own end, the true realm of free- 
dom...?”’ 2 

To see why the resistance to working out organiza- 
tional responsibility for the Idea of freedom is so deep, 
we have to confront the category of “post-Marx Marx- 
ism as pejorative, beginning with Engels,” as projected 
in Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982). In measuring the greatest post-Marx Marxists 
against the totality of Marx’s philosophy of “revolution 
in permanence,” this work illuminated the today ness of 
Rosa Luxemburg, who profoundly speaks to us through 
her feminist dimension, her deep appreciation of sponta- 
neity, and her crucial insistence on the need for socialist 
democracy after the revolutionary conquest of power. 
At the same time, it showed that Luxemburg likewise 
remained “orthodox” on the question of the Party, in 
that she criticized Lenin only for overemphasizing cen- 
tralization, but not for separating organization from 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution. 

The fact is that all post-Marx Marxists, Lenin in- 
cluded, failed to build upon Marx’s insistence, projected 
in his 1875 Critique of the Gotha Program, not to 
separate the philosophic principles of the new society 
one is for from organization. 

Why has there been this resistance in even the best 
revolutionaries to overcoming the separation of philoso- 
phy from organization? Why would that be true not 
only of Luxemburg, but also of Lenin, who did return to 
the philosophic roots of Marxism in Hegel’s dialectic? 
To dig this out, we need to turn directly to Lenin’s 1914 
Philosophic Notebooks with eyes of Dunayevskaya’s 
1986 re-examination of Lenin’s philosophic ambiva- 
lence, which is now part of the Introduction to the 1989 
edition of her Philosophy and Revolution. 3 She there 
explored the duality contained in Lenin’s 1914 Philo- 
sophic Notebooks: the fact that while he proclaimed 
“cognition not only reflects the objective world, but cre- 
ates it,” he nevertheless never concretized this when it 
came to his commentary on the final chapter of Hegel’s 
Science of Logic, the “Absolute Idea.” 

This duality first shows itself in Lenin’s commentary 
on the penultimate chapter of the Science of Logic, 
“The Idea of Cognition.” Right after singling out the 
creativity of cognition Lenin writes, “Absolute Idea = 
objective truth.” In one sense this shows Lenin’s great- 
ness, as he refuses to dismiss the Absolute Idea as a 
“mystical abstraction,” as virtually all Marxists have 


1. These debates can be found in an array of publications, ranging 
from recent issues of Against the Current in the U.S. to Workers’ 
Liberty in Britain. 

2. Raya Dunayevskaya, “Tony Cliff Reduces Lenin’s Theory to ‘Un- 
canny Intuition,’” in Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis (De- 
troit: News and Letters, 1978). 

3. See Dunayevskaya’s “New Thoughts on the Dialectics of Organiza- 

tion and Philosophy,” in the 1989 edition of her Philosophy and Rev- 

olution: from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1989). 


done. At the same time, however, though Hegel poses 
the Absolute Idea as the unity of Theory and Practice, 
objective and subjective, Lenin showed a marked prefer- 
ence for Hegel’s abbreviation of the chapter on the 
“Idea of Cognition” in his Smaller Logic, where Hegel 
gives the impression that Practice stands higher than 
Theory. Lenin was “enthralled” at this, because he felt 
that the objective, the Practical Idea, is the resolution of 
contradiction. Throughout his commentary on the “Idea 
of Cognition” Lenin gives priority to the Practical over 
the Theoretical Idea, even though Hegel warns in the 
Science of Logic that when Practice separates itself 
from cognition there remains a 
realm of “unresolved contradic- 
tion”— “two worlds” of subjective 
and objective. 

Thus, although Lenin ends his 
Philosophic Notebooks with a 
lengthy commentary on the chap- 
ter on the “Absolute Idea,” he 
still remains on the threshold of 
the Absolute. That is especially 
seen when he reaches the turning 
point in the Absolute Idea, the 
“negation of the negation,” which 
Marx had called the “moving and 
creative principle” of Hegel’s dia- 
lectic. Lenin, however, singles out 
from the “negation of the 
negation” not the principle of for- 
ward movement, i.e., the self-de- 
termination of the Idea, but rath- 
er “the apparent return to the 
old.” 

From then to the end of his 
commentary, Lenin emphasizes 
“objective world connections,” 
materialism, but not the unity of 
subject and object. He thus dis- 
misses as “unimportant” the final 
half paragraph of the Science of 
Logic, where Hegel poses the 
“pure Idea” as “an absolute liber- 
ation” in which “the Idea freely releases itself.” 

This is the critical point. In skipping over the “free 
release” of the Idea, Lenin lets go of the power of the 
Idea, its self-determination, as what not only reflects re- 
ality, but also transforms it. He thereby fails to recon- 
nect with Marx’s concept of organization, which forever 
held Practice inseparable from the self-determination of 
the Idea of Freedom. 

In a word, Lenin failed to build upon Marx’s insis- 
tence, projected in his Critique of the Gotha Program, 
about the need not to separate organization from “prin- 
ciple,” i.e., the concept of “revolution in permanence,” 
which doesn’t end until the full abolition of any division 
between mental and manual labor. In this way Lenin 
left the generation that followed unprepared for fully 
confronting the reality that emerged after the Russian 
revolution— Stalinism. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in a presentation that now 
appears in The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism: “Even the one post-Marx Marxist revolution- 
ary who did reach deeply into philosophy — Len- 
in— nevertheless did not do so on the question of organ- 
ization. In truth, he never renounced his position on the 
vanguard party set out in 1902 in What is to be Done? 
though he often critiqued it himself. He profoundly ex- 
tended his new breakthrough in philosophy to a concret- 
ization of the dialectics of revolution, and yet never 
changed his position on the need for the ‘thin layer of 
Bolsheviks’ as a vanguard party organization. In 1982 
in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, we critiqued Lenin political- 
ly. To fully work out the dialectics of organization for 
our age.. .that critique must dig deep philosophically.” 4 * 

To do so, we have to ask, what makes it so hard 
for post-Marx Marxists to work out the practice of 
philosophy, even when the “creativity of cognition” 
is singled out? 

We ask this, not for Lenin’s sake, but for our own. 
We are the ones facing the challenge of working out new 
beginnings when there have been so many aborted revo- 
lutions and turning the clock back worldwide. We are 
the ones facing the challenge of working out new begin- 
nings when there is so deep a crisis in thought that the 
ideologues are getting away with the claim that the col- 
lapse of state-capitalism calling itself Communism 
means that “Marxism is dead.” The problems of our 
age compel us to explore why concretizing the self-deter- 
mination of the Idea as a force of revolution keeps get- 
ting skipped over for the sake of the immediate. 

The Pull of Immediacy 

This is spoken to in the second letter that forms the 
1989 Introduction to Philosophy and Revolution, 


4. Raya Dunayevskaya, “Presentation on the Dialectics of Organiza- 
tion and Philosophy of June 1, 1987 ” in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Hu m a n ism (Chicago: News and Letters, 1969). 


Self-Determination of the Idea 

which deals with Hegel’s critique of the Third Attitude 
to Objectivity. In Hegelian dialectics, the Third Attitude 
to Objectivity refers to intuitive knowledge, i.e., the type 
of thinking which seeks an unmediated relation to ob- 
jectivity. Hegel considers this a regression from the for- 
ward movement found in the development from the 
First Attitude, which covers simple faith and the old 
metaphysics, to the Second Attitude, which covers Em- 
piricism and Kantianism. 

What makes this especially timely is the way Hegel 
brings in Organization in his critique of the Third Atti- 
tude. At issue is what happens when one tries to work 


out an unmediated relation to organization by skipping 
over the concretization of the principles that must un- 
derlie it. 

It is hardly an unfamiliar problem. Our age has wit- 
nessed the emergence of movements from practice that 
were so creative as to be themselves a form of theory. A 
form of theory, however, is not yet philosophy. Its work- 
ing out cannot be left only to spontaneous action. When 
revolutionaries abandon their responsibility for philoso- 
phy by reducing the role of revolutionary organization 
to the formulation of tactics and strategies alone, they 
leave the movement from practice without any vision of 
the future. That is when the Subject can become impa- 
tient, in the course of battling contradictions, with the 
seemingly endless stages of negation it must suffer 
through; it can then slide backward into intuition, into 
an unmediated relation to objectivity. 

As Hegel indicates in his critique of the Third At- 
titude to Objectivity, when “principle” and Organi- 
zation get separated, retrogression is inescapable. 
Far from being any philosophic abstraction, this de- 
fines the spirit of the present moment. 

One place it is seen especially sharply is in Iran. It re- 
cently experienced its most massive uprising since the 
1979 Revolution, when a march by 300 disabled veter- 
ans in Shiraz in April, protesting government policies, 
was followed in May by widespread riots in Arak, 
Mashad, and Khorramabad. It holds great promise for 
working out a new beginning in a land that has a rich 
history of revolutionary struggles as well as Marxist 
thought, reaching all the way back to its revolution of 
1905-11. 

What, then, will be the Left’s response? At the mo- 
ment, groups such as the Tudeh Party claim to have 
broken with its Stalinist past by supporting “multi-par- 
ty democracy.” But does simply substituting Stalinist 
monolithism with “liberal democracy” really change the 
elitist attitudes of such groups towards women’s libera- 
tion, the peasantry, and rank-and-file labor? Does it 
really change the Left’s hostility to philosophy? Does it 
really pose a pole of attraction that can combat Islamic 
fundamentalism? 

Throughout the Middle East, from Egypt to Algeria 
and from the Sudan to the West Bank, Islamic funda- 
mentalism continues to be on the rise precisely because 
the Left’s response has proved so narrow. This retro- 
gression can hardly be reversed when the working out 
of the inseparability of philosophy and organization 
continues to get passed over for the sake of other con- 
cerns. 

Listen to how one Palestinian activist explained the 
unprecedented growth of Islamic fundamentalism in the 
Palestinian movement: “All those who are not Islamists 
but who have questions or doubts about the [PLO-sup- 
ported] peace process...and want alternatives to the [Ar- 
afat’s] Fatah, go with the Islamists. If the Left had been 
(continued on page 8) t , 
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a real alternative, perhaps the Islamists would not have 
had so much support.” 5 

Precisely because the way out of the Third Attitude 
to Objectivity lies in working out the inseparability of 
philosophy and organization, Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
work of 1986-87 on “Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy: The 'Party’ and Forms of Organization Bom 
out of Spontaneity,” directs us to the future. Her work 
on this showed that whereas it is possible to adhere to 
the standpoint of Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks and 
still maintain ambivalence on the relation of philosophy 
to organization, this is not possible when it comes to 
Marxist-Humanism. For with the philosophic moment 
of Marxist-Humanism, the 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Ab- 
solutes,” Dunayevskaya broke from all post-Marx Marx- 
ists in projecting the “free release” of the Idea as the 
path to the future. 

This first shows itself in the Letter of May 12, 1953, 
which consists of Dunayevskaya’s journey through the 
final chapter of Hegel’s Logic, the “Absolute Idea.” She 
there took issue philosophically with Lenin over atti- 
tudes to the dialectic of negativity. After quoting He- 
gel’s statement that second negativity is the “determi- 
nate entity,” the principle of forward movement, she 
detects in Lenin an impatience to get beyond this deter- 
minate, as especially seen in his dismissal of the last 
half paragraph of the Logic. In stating that Lenin did 
not see the concreteness of the Idea’s “free release” be- 
cause “you didn’t have Stalinism to overcome, when 
transitions, revolutions seemed sufficient to bring the 
new society,” she says our age so hungers for “a totally 
new revolt in which everyone experiences absolute lib- 
eration” that it becomes necessary to follow Hegel into 


5. This statement, from Ali Jarbani of Bir Zeit University, was quoted 
by Peter Ford in “Islamic Radicals Gain in West Bank, Gaza,” The 
Christian Science Monitor, May 1, 1992. 


the realm where the Idea of absolute negativity is most 
fully developed — The Philosophy of Mind. 

This is the subject of her Letter of May 20, 1953. 
What needs to be singled out from it here is how con- 
cretely Dunayevskaya projects the self-determination of 
the Idea, especially when she reaches the final three 
paragraphs of The Philosophy of Mind, where Hegel 
sums up his revolution in philosophy. 

She there develops Hegel’s indication that Practice is 
“implicitly the Idea” by discerning a dual movement in 
the Absolute— from practice to theory as well as from 
theory to practice. She then follows Hegel into the con- 
cluding paragraph of The Philosophy of Mind, in 
which he presents the self-determination of the Idea it- 
self as the mediation, the jumping off point to the new 
society. In catching the power of the Idea itself, she 
caught the historic link of continuity with Marx’s Marx- 
ism. 

With this 1953 breakthrough, the challenge was not 
to repeat “Self-Determination of the Idea” as a phrase 
or conclusion, but to concretize its free release by re- 
stating Marx’s Humanism for the post-World War II 
world. This was painstakingly achieved over the course 
of the next three decades in Dunayevskaya’s develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, as seen in her three mgjor 
works, which she referred to as a “trilogy of revolu- 
tion.” The first of the trilogy, Marxism and Freedom: 
from 1776 Until Today (1958), reestablished the Amer- 
ican roots and world humanist concepts of Marx’s Hu- 
manism; the second, Philosophy and Revolution: 
from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), 
projected her unique category of “Absolute Negativity 
as New Beginning” as the determinate to restating 
Marx’s Humanism for today; the third work of the trilo- 
gy, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (1982), reexamined 
the totality of Marx’s Marxism as a philosophy of “revo- 
lution in permanence” that no post-Marx Marxist fully 


concretized. 

The summation Dunayevskaya drew from Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution, in a paragraph added to the book after it 
went to press, is that while spontaneity and “party to 
lead” are opposites, they are not absolute opposites. In 
posing this, she challenged revolutionaries to work out 
the absolute opposite to the elitist party— “philosophy’s 
‘labor, patience, seriousness and suffering of the nega- 
tive,’ i.e., experiencing absolute negativity.” It was a 
challenge she kept issuing from then to the end of her 
life in June 1987. 

Where we have had trouble in meeting this challenge 
is that in correctly opposing the elitist “party to lead” 
we have too often acted as if the working out of its orga- 
nizational alternative would come by itself. The problem 
with such skipping over of organization is that it cuts 
away the compulsion to concretize philosophy. The 
Idea thereby gets reduced to an abstract universal that 
is bowed to but never concretized. That is when we con- 
front “two worlds” of philosophy and reality opposed to 
one another instead of their interpenetration. 
Dunayevskaya posed the pathway out of this separation 
in her final writings in challenging revolutionaries to or- 
ganizationally and philosophically concretize the “philo- 
sophic moment” of Marxist-Humanism, her 1953 “Let- 
ters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” Her return to this break- 
through in her final writings signifies that it is not pos- 
sible to achieve continuity with the philosophy of Marx- 
ist-Humanism unless the “free release” of the power of 
the Idea becomes concretized in one’s daily activities. 
This remains our organizational challenge. 

Today’s objective-subjective situation provides ample 
proof of how the effort to work out a new beginning 
cannot be realized when the concretization of the philos- 
ophy of revolution is skipped over. The time is long past 
when one could just repeat the generalization that spon- 
taneity and party are not absolute opposites. The time 
has come to act on it. 


IV. Our Needed Reorganization of Marxist-Humanist Tasks, 1992-93 


f M 


Our perspectives for 1992-93 center on the philosoph- 
ic, journalistic and organizational concretization of the 
philosophic moment of Marxist-Humanism. It demands 
rapidly responding to changing world events, as it is im- 
possible to reach philosophy if there is any separation of 
objective and subjective. It entails taking our ideas out 
to new audiences whether in the U.S., where the Los 
Angeles rebellion has underlined the critical importance 
of outreach in the Black, Latino and labor dimensions 
especially, or internationally, where our trip to Mexico 
this past Spring opened new doors for projecting Marx- 
ist-Humanism to workers, intellectuals and women’s 
liberationists in Latin America. It involves further de- 
veloping Marxist-Humanism philosophically so that an 
aim, a goal, an end that can become the ground for a 
new beginning can be pro- 
jected to those hungering 
for a vision of the future. 

To grasp what is new in 
the challenge facing us in 
1992-93, it is necessary to 
recall what News and Let- n 
ters Committees has achieved in the five years since the 
death of the founder of Marxist-Humanism forced us to 
confront how the summation she had been working out 
in 1986-87 could become our new beginning. The most 
outstanding achievement was our publication, in 1989, 
of The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism, 
which contains both the “Presentation on the Dialectics 
of Organization and Philosophy” of June 1, 1987, and 
the 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” At the same 
time we created a supplementary Volume 13 to “The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection” housed at Wayne State 
University to make available to the world her work in 
1986-87 on “Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy.” We followed this with Volume 14, detailing the 
process of her writing the “trilogy of revolution.” We 
further concretized our perspective of having the found- 
er’s last writings be the vantage point for grasping the 
totality of Marxist-Humanism ’s development when we 
succeeded in having expanded editions of the trilogy 
published, each with a different 1980s writing by the 
author as a new Introduction. 

This work took on a new form in 1991-92, when we 
published The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State- 
Capitalism, which is likewise structured on Raya 
Dunayevskaya's philosophic comprehension of Marxist- 
Humanism in containing her “Not by Practice Alone: 
The Movement from Theory.” Inseparable from this, we 
insisted that having the trilogy of revolution in print at 
a moment when the founder's final writings and The 
Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism were also 
available provided the opportunity for working out that 
totality as a new beginning. We were attempting to cen- 
ter our perspectives on the need to concretize the self- 
determination of the Idea. 

Merely asserting the challenge, however, to make the 
founder’s philosophic comprehension our new begin- 
ning, without specifying what to do to make it a reality, 
will not keep us from the perils of the “abstract think- 
ing” Hegel warned about in his discussion of the Third 
Attitude, and that Dunayevskaya warned us about in 
“Not by Practice Alone”: 

“The contrast between abstract and concrete— as if 
one is Universal and the other concrete— does not free 
you of the danger of transforming the concrete Uni- 
versal into an abstraction. Thus, to bandy about the 
expression ‘trilogy of revolution’ means to act as if, at 


one and the same time, ‘everybody’ knows about it, and 
all that needs to be done is to assert, as ‘conclusion,’ 
that all will need to study it in the manner in which one 
gets a degree, instead of seeing it as an urgent task to 
do. That only transforms it into an abstraction.” 

That is why any effort to work out an immediate re- 
lation to the Idea of Marxist-Humanism by skipping 
over the labor involved in concretizing it in the projec- 
tion to others— whether in the analysis of world events, 
our intervention in the battle of ideas, or the transfor- 
mation of our organizational routines— will mean losing 
the moment that has been presented to us at this criti- 
cal historic juncture. 

The need to particularize our perspectives in specific 
areas of our work calls for a sharper reorganization of 



our routines than we have heretofore achieved. For this 
reason, we have changed the very form of our Conven- 
tion this year so that each report addresses the specific 
tasks we will be undertaking in the year ahead: 

1) First and foremost is the fact that we do have the 
whole trilogy in print at a moment when we have in 
hand the two writings that represent the philosophic 
moment of the birth of Marxist-Humanism and 
Dunayevskaya’s final summation. So important is it to 
bring these writings to bear on all of our activities that 
we are not proposing any other new publications this 
year. We will focus our energies on the newness of these 
four fundamental works as they illuminate the history- 
in-the-making that is ongoing today. The reports of the 
National Co-Organizers will spell this out in a presenta- 
tion on “Marxist-Humanism’s Body of Ideas in the Con- 
text of the Present Historic Moment” by Olga Doman- 
ski and on “The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism and the Problem of Dialectics of Organization” 
by Peter Wermuth. 

2) The new publication we did issue in 1992 as The 
Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism takes 
on new importance both in light of the ever-deepening 
global crises and in light of the 125th anniversary of 
Marx’s Capital this year. This provides an opening for 
our intervention in the battle of ideas, whether as re- 
views or in forums we have a responsibility to find or 
create, both nationally and internationally. Kevin A. 
Barry will spell this out in his report to the Convention 
on “The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capital- 
ism on the 125th Anniversary of the First Edition of 
Marx’s Capital.” 

3) For us, as American revolutionaries, the Los An- 
geles rebellion focuses the spotlight on the needed 
American Revolution for which the concretization of the 
totality of Marxist-Humanism is urgent. It demands 
special stress this year on American Civilization on 
Trial, which we included in our Constitution as the con- 
cretization of the trilogy of revolution on the American 
scene and for the Black dimension. This will be spelled 
out in a report on “American Civilization on Trial 
and the Needed American Revolution” to be given by 
Michael Connolly. Inseparable from this direction will 
be reports on both the Black and Latino dimensions of 
the forces of revolution— Lou Turner’s report on “The 
Black Dimension and the Dialectics of Philosophy” and 


Eugene Walker’s report, “On the Columbus 
Quincentennial: Marx’s Last Decade and Perspectives 
for Work in the Latino Dimension.” 

4) No less important is our work as Women’s 
Liberationists and with Youth. At a moment when it 
has become urgent for Women’s Liberationists to recap- 
ture their relation to a revolution that, at one and the 
same time, aims to uproot the old and create totally new 
human relations, what Dunayevskaya worked out in a 
trilogy that culminated with Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion becomes crucial to project. Terry Moon will be ad- 
dressing this question in her report to the Convention. 

Similarly, youth’s opposition to a state-capitalist 
world in which they see^no future, and how these expe- 
riences confront the rela- 
tionship of spontaneity, or- 
ganization and philosophy 
will be the subject of Sheila 
Fuller’s youth report to the 
national meeting of Marx- 
ist-Humanist youth. 

5) Within the matrix of all of these specific reports we 
will be working out our concrete perspectives for Organ- 
ization, Archives and Paper this year. Thus, while News 
& Letters remains the only journal anywhere in which 
can be heard the voices from below not separated from 
the articulation of a philosophy of revolution as it is 
presented in the central column of the founder’s writ- 
ings as well as in Essays and “Philosophic Dialogue,” 
what is in need of special development this year is the 
kind of writing which presents the meaning and direc- 
tion of ongoing events. What we aim to achieve is what 
we might call a politicalization of philosophy. 

6) Of special importance is the number of internation- 
al editions of Raya Dunayevskaya’s writings we will 
have coming out in the year ahead, both in Mexico and 
in Europe, which will need follow-through. The most ex- 
citing, because it is the newest for us, is the scheduled 
publication of Philosophy and Revolution in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

7) What remains truer than ever this year, when we 
are seeking to overcome any illusion that working out 
the organizational alternative to the elitist “party to 
lead” would come by itself, is the way in which finances 
for Marxist-Humanism are part of breaking down the 
dichotomy between philosophy and organization. Felix 
Martin, our Labor Editor, will give our Report on Revo- 
lutionary Finances to the Convention, which calls for a 
minimum of $35,000 as a Sustaining Fund to assure the 
continuance of News & Letters. 

Finally, the only measure of whether we succeed in 
grasping the new objective and subjective openings to 
the future we have at this moment— or whether we lose 
the moment— will be the kind of organizational 
growth we achieve this year that is made inseparable 
from the concept of organization Raya Dunayevskaya 
spelled out in 1987 as “responsibility for the Idea of 
Marxism for our age, with its aim being Marx’s goal of 
no division between mental and manual labor, specifi- 
cally theory and practice, as a unit.” 

The Resident Editorial Board 
June 30, 1992 

Subscribe to News & Letters 

only $2.50 per year 
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THE ECONOMY, 1992 

It has amazed me how weak the econ- 
omy is, precisely in an election year. 
The fairly well-documented fact of a 
“political business cycle,” in which the 
planners manage to pump up the econo- 
my until after the election, isn’t happen- 
ing now— and not because they aren’t 
trying. 

Economist 
New York 

* * * 

I worked at the Caterpillar plant in 
San Leandro until they closed it. I un- 
derstand what those people in Peoria 
are going through, fighting against the 
company which is out just to get all it 
can. Caterpillar didn’t have any respect 
for us either. They were making lots of 
money, then, too. I worked at the Ford 
plant in Milpitas after that, until it was 
shut down, too. That was the last really 
well-paying job I’ve had. 

Unemployed Black worker 
Oakland 

* * * 


The lie of “enterprise zones” is ex- 
posed right here in Chicago with the re- 
cently announced closing of Oscar May- 
er. Oscar Mayer is in an enterprise 
zone. It is not closing because it is flee- 
ing the inner city. Nor is it closing be- 
cause of any lack of productivity. Com- 
pany officials openly acknowledge that 
workers here are among its most pro- 
ductive. On the contrary, the stated rea- 
son for closing is because of “over-pro- 
duction.” Thus enterprise zones as even 
a temporary staving off of the crisis are 
doomed by the very structure of capital- 
ism, which “creates its own gravedig- 
gers” by eliminating the need for living 
labor. The problems are, to quote one of 
today’s economists, “baked in the 
cake.” 



JanKollwitz 

Chicago 


WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 


Much of the National Organization 
for Women (NOW) Conference held here 
in Chicago was geared towards putting 
women into political office, but with 
over 1,000 women present that was not 
all that went on. There were proposals 
covering topics from breast cancer and 
women’s health, violence against wom- 
en, to support for the rights of Native 
Americans. The most exciting to me was 
the one on African American and other 
minorities’ rights within NOW itself, 
This proposal demanded that NOW set 
deadlines on implementing its many 
past proposals and recommendations on 
ending racism and achieving racial di- 
versity. It was called “Put up or shut 
up” and it passed in committee over- 
whelmingly. 

Women’s Libera tionist 


Chicago 

* * * 


I’m angry because so many of these 
so-called right to lifers keep talking 
about how the abortion rights people 
are all radicals and want abortion on de- 
mand with no questions asked. But no 
one is ever saying that if the Supreme 
Court actually ruled that a non-viable 
fetus had civil rights, that would be ab- 
solutely unprecedented and a way of 
forcing one religion on the rest of the 
community. Even the Catholic church 
never considered a fetus a person until 
the mid- 19th Century. 

I’m also angry that the media keeps 
talking of two different sides protesting. 
I’m not protesting, I’m out here protect- 
ing a clinic. I wouldn’t even have to be 
here if it wasn’t for these anti-abortion 
fanatics. 

Kate 

Milwaukee 


ENSLAVING THE ENVIRONMENT 


To Mr. Bush, who says that control of 
emissions will hurt the American econo- 
my, I want to ask, “What would your 
reaction be if you were President during 
slavery and required to take a stand on 
its abolition?” I feel certain he would 
say it would hurt the American econo- 
my and therefore veto all efforts to abol- 
ish the dehumanizing phenomenon. 
This time Bush is enslaving the whole 
universe thanks to his commitment to 
preserve American jobs— first and fore- 
most, his own. 

Environmentalist 

Chicago 


j Readers 9 Views 

THE LOS ANGELES REBELLION: WHERE TO NOW? 


They try to say the riots were Blacks 
against whites. They don’t understand 
that we are sick of being poor and not 
having anything. One hundred and 
twenty three dollars a month in food 
stamps can't feed me and two kids. I 
had a job at a canning factory for six 
years. When I missed work because of a 
bladder infection that spread to my kid- 
ney (because I could never take off to 
see a doctor) they fired me for being off 
work too long. I overheard them saying, 
“It will be cheaper to hire someone new 
at starting wage, maybe someone with 
no kids.” It made me want to tear that 
company to shreds. Then I wanted to 
tear the whole system to shreds. 

Angry mother on welfare 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

When I glanced through my copy of 
Raya Dunaye vskaya ’s selected writings 
on state-capitalism and read her two 
1986 “Letters on the Changed World,” I 
regretted not having her vision and clar- 
ity on the “changed world” today. Rus- 
sia, Haiti, Perot, are all parts of a rapid- 
ly changing world today. N&L did an 
outstanding job on the Los Angeles re- 
bellion. Keep up your excellent work. 

Gloria Joseph 

Virgin Islands 

* * * 

We belong to a generation which is 
living through a very complex era. It is 
the most disturbed era but also the 
most enlightened one. It is an era in 
which human beings are subjected to 
the worst type of humiliation and degra- 
dation but also an era which offers hu- 
man beings a life of dignity and prosper- 
ity. It is an era in which humankind has 
the ability to erase human beings from 
the face of the earth, but also an era 
which offers human beings the possibil- 
ity of developing the freest, most just 
and human society. The rebellion which 
was in Los Angeles, Liberia, Algeria, Af- 
ghanistan, South Africa, Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Gulf has proved this. The 
only thing lacking was the guiding star 
of knowledge... that sheds light on how 
to solve the economic, political, social 
and cultural crises that grip both the 
capitalist and pseudo-socialist countries. 
If we are to Uve as human beings, we 
must accept the human responsibility. 

African student 
Poland 

* * * 

Tension is very high all over Detroit. I 
was talking to some social workers at 
the Settlement House where I work. 
They felt that a racial incident between 
the city and suburbs could spark an out- 
burst here. The Black community occu- 
pies, but doesn’t own, its neighbor- 
hoods, and the police are like an army of 
occupation. Jobs continue to be lost. 
Youth and arts programs are cut. The 
only thing not cut by the Mayor and 
City Council is the police force. The po- 
lice are waging a major attack on youth 
all over the city, not just in the neigh- 
borhoods where they can point to 
“gangs.” Even the older people talking 
in the barber shops say there should be 
a revolt here. I have never heard any- 
thing like this before. 

I think we should hold some discus- 
sions and explain why the unemploy- 
ment is so high, why conditions are so 
bad. This would help to shape the direc- 
tion of any action. 

Black activist 
Detroit 

* * * 

Lou Turner’s view of the LA rebellion 
in the June N&L is the most profound 
I’ve seen and I thoroughly agree that it 
poses a challenge to what is called the 
Left. What I am worried about is wheth- 
er it is physically possible for serious or- 
ganized movements to struggle and 
grow in the conditions that have been 
created in the Fourth World which is 
the Third World of our cities? 

The dream of “black capitalism" has 
come to life as the nightmare of the 
“free market” of guns and drugs, which 
like all successful “free markets” is 
based on government support and con- 
trol. The phony war on drugs is de- 
signed to keep prices high and manage 
the flow to keep the poor drugged, daz- 


zled, dangerous (mainly to each other) 
or dead. 

The problem is that I don’t hear so- 
cialists dealing with these issues, espe- 
cially in terms of what it means for 
those with a community organizing per- 
spective. I raise it in hope others will 
share their observations. 

College professor 
Connecticut 

* * * 

Rebellions like Los Angeles, which are 
never as spontaneous as they seem, al- 
ways raise the political consciousness 
and expectations of masses of working 
people, usually well in advance of so- 
called revolutionary political organiza- 
tions. It is how revolutionary political 
organizations relate to such upsurges 
which determines and proves how politi- 
cally conscious that organization is and 
whether it can advance the conscious- 
ness of the more militant workers in- 
volved in these struggles. 

Radical activist 
England 

* * *. 

The first thing that hit me about the 
Los Angeles rebellion was that, though 
Black-led and inspired, it was multira- 
cial. It gave me tremendous hope. I re- 
membered how Raya Dunayevskaya had 
singled out the 1967 Detroit rebellion 
for just that and said to myself, “25 
years later, the LA rebellion starts 
where the Detroit rebellion left off!” 

The media has made a big deal about 
white truck driver, Reginald Denney, 
getting beaten so bad. I’m white and I 
drive a truck, so it could have been me. 

I know that, but I also know that in any 
conflict there are innocent victims. 
Black Americans have been fighting to 
be free for 400 years. You can’t put the 
beating of Denney and Rodney King in 
the same boat. 

John Marcotte 
New York 

* * * 

When I looked out of the window of 
my apartment building during the rebel- 
lion and saw people running in and out 
of the supermarket below with carts of 
food, I couldn’t help feeling: That’s 
what a “free market” should mean! 

Observer 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Exactly 100 years ago, on the 400th 
anniversary of Columbus’ discovery, 
Frederick Douglass wrote, in an Intro- 
duction for Ida B. Wells’ “The Reason 
Why The Colored American is Not in 
the World’s Columbian Exposition,” 
”We would like to tell our visitors that 
the moral progress of the American peo- 
ple has kept pace with their material 
civilization; that 260 years of progress 
and enlightenment has banished barbar- 
ism and race hatred from the United 
States....” One-hundred years later, we 
can still not do that. 

Black writer 
Oakland, California 

• 

THE PERIL OF PEROT 

Perot really scares me. The question I 
keep asking myself is, what hasn’t he 
been able to do with a billion dollars 
that he also needs political power to do? 

Black women worker 
Chicago 

• 

PHILOSOPHY & ORGANIZATION 

Reading Adrienne Rich’s Foreword in 
the new edition of Raya Dunayevskaya’ s 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution you see that her idea of trans- 
forming society is not the raw ideology 
of militant utopianism, as pragmatists 
would have us believe. The question she 
asks: “How do we create a philosophy of 
revolution which itself makes revolution 
possible?” recognizes that the philoso- 
phy of revolution is itself a way to cre- 
ate that new society. That’s exciting and 
points to what we are now discussing 
about making organization and philoso- 
phy a continuous self-development. 

Intellectual 
1 New York 


It seems that the New Right of Chris- 
tian fundamentalism has a clearer sense 
of where they’re going than does the 
Left. They have their view of the past, 
of where they’ve come from, and their 
“vision” of the future, as determined by 
the Bible and “traditional values.” But 
there is an ambiguity among revolution- 
ary thinkers on the question of a philos- 
ophy that envisions the future and how 
we can get there. We have a lot of work 
to do! 


Young revolutionary 
California 



THE MEANING OF BLINDNESS 


I have noticed the use of blindness as 
a metaphor, by various writers in N&L. 
It is often a phrase in which “blind” is 
the adjective— blind alley, blind obedi- 
ence, blind action, etc. or in references 
such as “blind to the fact.” I raise the 
question because it transcends words 
and strikes at what I feel is the basis of 
Marxist-Humanism, the uniting of sub- 
ject and object. When blindness is made 
synonymous with incompetence, igno- 
rance, stupidity and incapacity, we blind 
persons as subject receive the “benefits” 
through limited opportunity and resist- 
ance of employers to hiring blind work- 
ers. Discrimination against the blind 
will continue as long as we equate blind- 
ness with incompetence. I ask the edito- 
rial board of N&L to use the word 
“blind” only in relation to vision loss, 
except in direct quotation from source 
material. I recognize that I am seeking a 
change in attitudes— an effort greater 
than peeling a few words and phrases 
from the lexicon. 

Kelly 

Chicago 


MARXIST-HUMANJST THEORY 
OF STATE-CAPITALISM 

There is a widely held view that Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s state-capitalist theory 
is hardly developed as compared with 
that of Tony Cliff. Obviously as The 
Marxist-Humanist Theory of State- 
Capitalism shows, there’s an enormous 
wealth of empirical data in her analysis 
of Russia and elsewhere. But data are 
not what concerns these critics. Rather, 
they are looking for an “empirical total- 
ity,” an institutional/structural model- 
ling, and mistake the dialectical, Notion- 
al form of Dunayevskaya’s analyses for 
“incompleteness.” At a time when the 
serious academic Left is emphasizing 
the need for “analysis,” what needs to 
be raised is the question of measuring 
reality by the Idea. 

A Anielewicz 
New York 


VICTOR SERGE MUSEUM 

As the translator of many of Victor 
Serge’s works, I just got an urgent mes- 
sage from Russia that the house where 
Victor Serge and his family lived when 
Stalin deported them to Central Asia in 
1933-36 is about to be razed to make 
way for a soccer field. Two years ago, 
when it was first discovered still stand- 
ing, we met with the local Orenburg 
mayor and some historians and all 
agreed it should be a museum devoted ~> 
to Serge and all the others Stalin de- 
ported there, so magnificently described 
in Serge’s novel, Midnight in the Cen- 
tury. Plans were moving ahead but 
some Western hard currency is needed 
to make the project work in the present 
economic chaos and indifference to revo- 
lutionary history. I’m sending out this 
SOS because unless we come up with 
some additional funds quickly, the 
house will be razed. Please let your 
readers know that they can help pre- 
serve Serge’s legacy by sending whatev- - 
er contributions they can. 

Richard Greeman 
* * * 

Editor’s Note: Letters and donations 
can be sent c/o News & Letters, made 
out to Orenburg Museum Appeal. • 
They will be forwarded promptly. 
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Latinos protest INS-LAPD sweeps 


Los Angeles, Cal.— In the first week of May, 400 
U.S. Border Patrol agents from California and Arizona 
were deployed to assist LA. law enforcement to repress 
the uprising. “Special Order 40,” the Los Angeles Police 
Department (LAPD) policy prohibiting police from turn- 
ing suspects over to the INS was blatantly violated dur- 
ing this period, as were city laws protecting the legal 
rights of imm igrants 

“Rather than clog up the court system and knowing 
how hard it might be to prove that they were looting, 
we thought, ‘Gee, maybe we should just call INS and 
turn them over,’ ’’ Police Lt. Rick Morton said. Many 
Border Patrol agents acted independently of the LAPD 
and L.A. Sheriffs in conducting sweeps of immigrant 
populated areas, accounting for the arrests of hundreds 
not even suspected of “Riot Crimes.” 

Most arrested were pressured into signing “volun- 
tary” departure requests, waiving their rights to an im- 
migration hearing. Bonds were sometimes set as high as 
$20,000 for even those without criminal records. The 
LA. Times of May 6 quotes LAPD Lt. John Dunken as 
saying, “Suspects turned over to the INS by the city of- 
ficers tended to be those for whom there was no ‘proba- 
ble cause’ of prosecution for riot related offenses.” 

Martha, an 18-year-old Salvadoran woman, was ar- 
rested by the INS while drinking juice on a street cor- 
ner on the afternoon of April 30. She nearly suffered a 
miscarriage of her seven-month-old fetus after two 
weeks of sleeping on cement benches and cots. She and 
dozens of others were shuttled to and from the down- 
town Federal Building and the San Pedro INS detention 
center between 1 and 5 a.m. every night. 

She and other women, many pregnant, were fed small 
meals of “dry meat, old bread.. .and very few fruits and 
vegetables... I have lost weight and feel very weak. I be-, 
lieve the food I have been provided has been totally in- 

No Justice, No Peace! 

San Francisco, Cal.— -Some 200 people turned out 
here June 26 for an “Emergency Demonstration” to de- 
fend “The S.F. 105.” These are the people who still face 
charges for protest activities here against the verdict ex- 
onerating the LA police for beating Rodney King. The 
flyer put out by the “No Justice, No Peace: Bay Area 
Political Defense Committee” read: 

“In San Francisco, all kinds of people, especially 
young people of color, mobilized and took our verdict to 
the streets: LAPD [Los Angeles Police Department] 
GUILTY! Thousands of people were illegally arrested, 
thousands of charges were dropped. But now 105 people 
are being quietly prosecuted on serious felony charges. 
Eighty percent of them are African American. We’re not 
surprised at this racist attempt to isolate our sisters and 
brothers— we are outraged! 

“In a series of unprecedented legal moves. District At- 
torney Arlo Smith wiped out their rights to preliminary 
hearings by getting indictments from a grand jury. He is 
now seeking state penitentiary time for all those 
charged, including First-time offenders. 

“This is the same kind of injustice that brought peo- 
ple into the streets in the first place. No one charged 
in this witch-hunt will get a fair trial, regardless 
of their race. Therefore, we must DEMAND that the 
district attorney drop all the charges against all the pro- 
testers! 

“Public outrage and protest forced the city to fire ex- 
top cop Dick Hongisto [Chief Hongisto oversaw police 
sweeps of people merely suspected of public assembly in 
the aftermath of the LA. rebellion.] Public outrage and 
protest forced the city to drop nearly 1,500 of the 
charges from the uprisings. And public pressure and 
protest is the only thing that can force D.A. Smith to 
drop the charges against these 105 demonstrators. ” 

The press has already tried to muffle the news of lin- 
gering repression of anti-racist protesters by Mayor 
Frank Jordan. So organizers called on the people to 
spread the resistance to the prosecutions by word of 
mouth. One speaker appealed in Spanish to the many 
youths around Dolores Park to join the resistance. 
Many different organizations and individuals were invit- 
ed to take the microphone. 

The way Lou Turner concludes the article on the 
meaning of the LA rebellion (See N&L, June 1992) 
holds true in our defense of the S.F. 105: “The present 
moment calls on us to defend in the press, at public 
meetings and in all political forums the ground that 
can, for now, no longer be held in the streets.” 

— Participant 



adequate for a woman in her seventh month of preg- 
nancy..! had been feeling very feverish and sick, but 
when another detainee notified the guards, they said I 
could wait till morning to see a doctor... Finally, after my 
friends insisted, they took me to the hospital.” 

On May 3, seven Latino day laborers, mechanics by 
profession, were arrested near an automotive store 
where they had congregated daily for years. So far no le- 
gitimate motives for the arrests have been forthcoming. 
Two of the men were released when they showed proof 
of “legal” residency. 

A Mexican family lost touch with their developmental- 
ly delayed 14-year-old daughter, who was detained by 
the National Guard on April 30. No further information 
is known about this case since the INS broke up the 
conversation between the family and an attorney, with a 
threat to charge him with solicitation. 

A Salvadoran couple— with the woman four months 
pregnant— was stopped by INS on the way to a restau- 
rant. She was pushed against a wall, called a prostitute 
and told she would soon get a free trip home. These and 
many others have since Sought the assistance of le- 
gal/social organizations such as Public Council, Chirla, 
CARECEN, El Rescate, who are maintaining their testi- 
monials on record. 

The 1,044 undocumented workers arrested represent 
10% of all arrests. The overwhelming majority are Mexi- 
can, and most of the rest are Central American. The 
Central American Refugee Center (CARECEN) inter- 
viewed 66 INS detainees or their families, finding 22 
cases of improper or illegal cooperation between the 
LAPD and the INS. 

Former Chief of Police Daryl Gates stated: “If you 
talk about undocumented aliens, somebody here who is 
illegal, and you say anything untoward, you’re immedi- 
ately marked as an insensitive guy. I’ve been trying to 
point out that an awful lot of those individuals are here 
who are criminals.. .They were participating in this riot 
in a very, very significant way.” 

Politicians such as Representative Dana Rohrabacher 
are demanding the deportation of undocumented looters 
saying, “We should kick them out of the country and 
not let them back in.” Latino “leaders” have been re- 
sponding to this “exterminator” mentality with atti- 
tudes such as “He’s missing the point. We have to look 
at rebuilding Los Angeles and surrounding cities.” 

This is worlds away from the outrage which expresses 
the economic need of the Latino community. 

— Ann Maillon 


N. Y. Dominican revolt 

Washington Heights, N.Y.- The riots here be- 
gan Friday night, July 3, when police shot an unarmed 
Dominican man, Luis Jose Garcia. That night rioting 
broke out at 162nd St., and it kept spreading all 
through the night. People were angry because this po- 
lice precinct has long been known for being repressive 
against Dominicans. 

The riot spread for three nights as far south as 107th 
and Broadway, where Puerto Ricans and Blacks joined 
in. It was very spontaneous, with homeless people and 
youth involved. By July 6, it had spread to 175th St. 
and beyond. 

It was open revolt. People were cleaning out some 
of the largest supermarkets and stores around here. 
People felt free for the first time in their lives. 

This revolt is a major step against the way unemploy- 
ment and the migration of the 1980s have led to such 
awful living conditions for Dominicans. The rulers have 
used the recent migration to achieve social peace on the 
island: everytime there is a major strike in the Domini- 
can Republic, they give 50,000 extra immigration visas 
to the U.S. 

The policy of immigration is so far the only thing that 
has saved the Dominican Republic. After the April 1984 
riots there, the number of immigrants increased vastly. 
Now we find some of the same immigrants taking to the 
streets against the conditions of this country. This looks 
just like a Third World situation. 

There was a march yesterday for “peace,” called by 
local politicians in the area. They are saying that the po- 
lice are brutal against our people, but these same “lead- 
ers” then call for more police protection to “protect our 
property.” 

We don’t have people with video cameras who can 
show you how the police slap people around eveiy time 
they walk into a pizzeria. They are an occupying army 
and look at the people as their enemy. 

The only difference from Los Angeles is that was a 
rebellion of Mexicans, Central Americans and Afri- 
can Americans, while here it is Dominicans, Puerto 
Ricans and African Americans. 

The streets have suddenly become very dean. They 
have all sorts of sanitation crews coming in to make it 
appear that nothing happened. The media here isn’t re- 
porting what happened at all. They are working hard to 
silence this. 

— Dominican activist 


Boipatong: whither the ANC? 


(continued from page 1) 
eras this country is... building a mono-party state, the 
essence of which is the identification of the Nationalist 
Party with State power. All opposition to the National- 
ists has been deemed opposition to the State. Every fac- 
et of national life is becoming subordinated to the over- 
riding necessity of the party’s retention of power.... 
Lynchings and pogroms are the logical weapons to be 
resorted to, should the onward march of the liberation 
movement continue to manifest itself. The spectre of 
Belsen and Buchenwald is haunting South Africa.” 

So why, after 2 l /a years in which de Klerk and 
Buthelezi have turned South Africa into a killing field, 
has Mandela entertained such illusions about de Klerk’s 
intentions to “turn over state power” to the ANC? Why 
the illusions of Cyril Ramaphosa, secretary-general of 
the ANC, that there has been a “fundamental shift” in 
the National Party’s attitude to giving up its power? 
Why the illusion that de Klerk has “moved closer to the 
ANC’s position” because he has held out the carrot of a 
“transitional government," the fixed particular of the 
ANC? Why Ramaphosa’s latest illusion, in the wake of 
Boipatong, that de Klerk is not in control of the South 
African Police and Defense Forces? 

The mass outrage that tore through the tissue of such 
illusions was irrepressible when de Klerk had the arro- 
gance to try to visit Boipatong only days after the mas- 
sacre. Then, it wasn’t the ANC but the rival PAC (Pan- 
African Congress) which joined the people in driving de 
Klerk out of the area. As is its cowardly custom, the 
South African Defense Force (SADF) didn’t lose the op- 
portunity to shoot down more unarmed residents, kill- 
ing four. So, we have the spectacle of the ANC threaten- 
ing to call political protests should the government be 
unwilling to negotiate constitutional reforms, but pro- 
crastinating over mounting revolutionaiy opposition to 
the government’s genocidal attack on the people. 

The current impasse of the ANC is not the expression 
of some deep “strategy of attrition” dictated by the ob- 
jective situation, but flows from the conservative, old 
guard politics of the past and the neo-Stalinism of the 
born-again South African Communist Party. The ques- 
tion in the minds of Black South Africans is, why the 
ANC’s reluctance to deploy the armed wing of the ANC, 
Umkhonto we Sizwe (MK) as a self-defense force in the 
townships to ward off Inkatha violence. So far, Inkatha 
violence has elevated its political significance far beyond 
its popular support, which is estimated at no more than 
3%. Some ANC rank and filers have borrowed the tech- 
nique used in the Rodney King case and have asked 
supporters to donate portable video cameras to video- 
tape police and SADF involvement in Inkatha violence. 

So disenchanted with the leadership of the ANC are 
young cadres that, according to Africa Confidential 
(May 31, 1991), “a group of ANC cadres recently set up 
a secret society inside the ANC called Abaphantsi, 
meaning ‘ancestor’.... Recruits to the society go through 
a ritualistic oath-taking ceremony akin to that of the 



Mau Mam resistance in Kenya.” 

The challenge of embarking on a new revolutionary 
road, after the disarray of the period of “negotiations,” 
is whether the exhaustion of the Black masses at the 
present moment precludes a reintensified confrontation 
with the armed might of the apartheid state. The suc- 
cess of the August 3 general strike, called by COSATU 
to so immobilize South Africa’s troubled economy that 
de Klerk is forced to surrender power, will be the most 
significant test of the 
movement’s resolve. 

Nevertheless, it is 
not alone testing its 
resolve but compre- 
hending its dialectics 
of liberation which 
presents the greatest 
challenge to the 
movement. That be- 
gins by understand- 
ing that just as the 

liberation movement made the country “ungovernable” 
by the apartheid state throughout the 1980s, so the 
state has sanctioned paramilitary violence against the 
Black population in order to make the townships unliv- 
abie, in the 1990s. The political space in civil society 
that had previously come under the control of the liber- 
ation movement and its many organizational structures 
has become the target of the government which wants 
to rend it asunder. 

According to Pome Nkosi, ANC representative of vio- 
lence-ravaged Thokoza township, the government’s 
“third force” is carrying out “a campaign so that people 
are gripped by fear and unable to participate in peace 
initiatives or politics.... So people lose hope completely 
and organizations, like ours, which depend on mass ac- 
tion will not be vocal or come out in public. A free politi- 
cal climate is being killed and our organizations cannot 
work on the ground” (Africa Report, May-June, 1992). 

The dialectic of the present moment is such that it is 
important to recall what Rosa Luxemburg counterposed 
to the “strategy of attrition” of the reformist leadership 
of the revolutionary movement of her day, following the 
counter-revolutionary set-back of the 1905 Russian Rev- 
olution: 

“It was just because the urban proletariat was al- 
ready so numerous, concentrated in the great centers, 
and so strongly moved by class consciousness, just be- 
cause the genuine modern capitalist contradiction had 
progressed so far, that the struggle for political freedom 
could be decisively led by this proletariat alone. But be- 
cause of this it could be no purely constitutional strug- 
gle after the liberal formula, but a genuine modern class 
struggle in all its breadth and depth, fighting for the 
economic as well as the political interests of the work- 
ers— against capital as well as for.. .a democratic consti- 
tution” (Theory and Practice, News & Letters, 1980, 
p. 32). 
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Ideological pollution at ‘Earth Summit’ Gay and lesbian power 

w 1 nu Til J 4 , 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

The UN Conference on Environment and Develop- 
ment (or Earth Summit) in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, be- 
gan June 3 with official delegations from 178 countries 
aiming to subdue worldwide discontent over ecological 
degradation by promising bold action. When it ended 11 
days later, the “world leaders” had only managed to 
prove their own incapability of doing more than fiddling 
while Rome burns. 

At the alternative meeting, Global Forum, a reported 
250,000 people converged to protest, to put pressure on 
the official conference, to forge 30 treaties of their own, 
to make sure that at least some voices from below could 
be heard. They came from 165 countries, telling stories 
that showed the global scope of both environmental dev- 
astation and the opposition to it. 

That opposition appeared in diverse forms. Wom- 
en from North and South joined to demand legal, af- 
fordable access to safe, voluntary family planning, 
including contraception. The World Conference of 
Indigenous Peoples, hosted by the Intertribal Com- 
mittee-500 Years of Resistance, questioned the very 
meaning of development and demanded their own 
territories, where they, not the national govern- 
ments, would be recognized as the stewards of the 
land and ecosystems. 

As if to underscore whose voices would not be wel- 
come, 35,000 security troops patrolled the streets. 
Tanks were posted next to favelas (slums), with heli- 
copters buzzing overhead. Thousands of street children 
mysteriously disappeared. At the summit itself, when a 
Canadian youth delegate’s microphone was cut off as 
soon as he started criticizing the U.S., 40 other dele- 
gates began protesting and were thrown out. 

EMPTINESS OF THE SUMMIT 

The authoritarian insularity of the official summit 
was manifested in the total emptiness of its accomplish- 
ments. The treaty on protecting the world’s besieged 
forests was already dead last year. Another treaty was 
supposed to reduce the threat of catastrophic global 
warming by limiting carbon dioxide emissions, but the 
goals and deadlines were removed due to the U.S. 

The other treaty, on biodiversity, is supposed to slow 
the increasingly massive rate of extinctions of living spe- 
cies (which the rulers call “biological resources”). The 
U.S. was the only country that publicly refused to sign, 
but in the negotiating process it tried to gut every 
meaningful provision in the treaty. Undoubtedly Vice 
President Quayle’s Council on Competitiveness correctly 
stated the foremost consideration as “the President’s 
initiative to speed up biotechnology developments,” 
though no other industrial powers felt the treaty held 
inordinate obstacles to the commodification of life. 

The Indian delegate, speaking for the bourgeoisie of 
the Third World, showed it was not concerned that 
genes will become commodities owned by multination- 
als, but only that it should get its cut: “The value of our 
genetic resources will be appreciated. Until now it 
seemed genetic resources were considered free like wa- 
ter and air.” 

The alternative treaty worked out at Global Fo- 
rum exhibited a totally different attitude, saying 
that genes and organisms “shall not be the object of 
restrictions, or in any way be considered as intellec- 
tual property,” that “no patenting should be allowed 
on any living thing or a product derived from it.” 

Iranian Revolution 

(continued from page 4) 

add to them the new forces like women’s liberation, be- 
cause one of the real deviations in [Georg] Lukacs was 
his concentration on totality, but not totality as a new 
beginning, and that totality also meant more of a sum- 
mation rather than that Absolute Idea which is both 
theory and practice, and that as the new beginning. I'm 
sure the Trotskyists would be for workers’ control of 
production, and I’m sure that they would consider the 
councils “a socialist institution”— and by no means do I 
wish to play down [worker’s councils] because that defi- 
nitely is the height of workers’ control of production be- 
ing in their own hands rather than being in a trade 
union or in a state. But again, unless they, too, do not 
separate themselves from philosophy, unless they, too, 
feel as strongly the need for intellectual work as the in- 
tellectual feels the strong need for the workers, and un- 
less that “intellectual sediment” (to use a 
Luxemburgian phrase) has philosophy and organization 
and revolution and Reason as well as new force, we will 
once again lose. And, I should add that when Marx 
writes “revolution is necessary also because it revolu- 
tionized the class itself,” that’s exactly what he meant, 
the proletariat as Reason as well as force, as objective as 
well as subjective, as new man/woman. 

Now, don’t think that my critique means I want you 
to rewrite this. Quite the contrary. I think that precise- 
ly because it is from a youth and is from a vantage point 
not just of Iran and precisely because the universality of 
this question we are grappling with— form of organiza- 
tion— is characteristic by no accident of both USA and 
Iran, that it is extremely important that we see not just 
“results” but the process.... 

s , Yours, Raya 


One of the official summit’s sticking points was the 
question of financial aid to the Third World. With the 
whole world in economic crisis, the most some of the in- 
dustrialized powers promised was— without committing 
to any timetable— to keep their unkept 20-year-old 
promise to raise aid to .7% of gross domestic product. 
The U.S. wouldn’t even go that far. The stated goal of 
“eradicating poverty” remains an empty promise. 

SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 

The biggest accomplishment of the rulers was that 
they— with a few exceptions, like Bush— adopted the 
rhetoric of sustainable development (defined as “devel- 
opment which meets the needs of the present without 
compromising the ability of future generations to meet 
their own needs”). They succeeded in projecting it as 
something thoroughly capitalistic, even though capital- 
ism has proved itself capable of developing (sustainably 
or otherwise) only poverty, misery, unemployment— and 
the revolt against it. 

For instance, UN Secretary General Boutros-Ghali 
posed humanity’s task as the protection of “ecologi- 
cal capital.” This precisely when it is clearer than 
ever how capital degrades and destroys whatever it 
subsumes, whether that is trees or workers! 

The ‘'Earth Summit thus revealed the rulers’ power- 
lessness to resist capitalism’s inherent drive to reduce 
everything, even life itself, to commodities. Global Fo- 
rum reflected the deep dissatisfaction of the masses in 
the face of the urgency of halting the despoliation of the 
planet, and their refusal to trust the rulers to take care 
of it. 



On July 6, thousands of youth protested the Group of Seven 
Summit in Munich, Germany. Over 9,000 cops sent in from every 
German state arrested 400 people and beat-up innocent bystand- 
ers. A former East German observed, “When I see the militaristic 
police presence here, I am reminded of old times.” 


Chicago, 111.— One hundred fifteen thousand peo- 
ple attended the 23rd annual Gay and Lesbian Pride Pa- 
rade in Chicago on June 28, making it the city’s largest 
ever. The Pride Parade, which also took place in other 
cities across the nation the same day, marks the anni- 
versary of the Stone wall rebellion in New York City on 
June 27, 1969, which opened up the whole gay rights 
movement. The theme of the parade this year was 
Pride = Power. 

On the day of the parade, being out as a gay man 
or lesbian is something to celebrate. For a lot of peo- 
ple this is their only day out. They’re in the closet 
364 days of the year. It gives people motivation to 
come out too. I came out to my family on the night 
after my first parade seven years ago because I was 
so inspired. 

This year was especially important to me because I re- 
cently moved into the heart of the gay community from 
an Irish Catholic neighborhood where I grew up. I was 
really excited. But then this spring a gay bartender was 
stabbed to death and another man was shot on my block 
of Halsted Street. 

The Pink Angels have been formed as a street patrol 
to protect gays and lesbians from street attacks. Last 
year the Pink Angels had just formed and the contin- 
gent at the parade had about 10 people. This year they 
had about a hundred, and the women’s self-defense 
group was also large. It’s a reminder that we can say 
we’re not going to be afraid anymore. 

The large turnout at the parade this year was also 
important because in Illinois only three cities, Ev- 
anston, Oak Park and Chicago, have gay rights ordi- 
nances. Oregon and Colorado are 
facing votes on legislation that 
would incorporate anti-gay discrim- 
ination into their constitutions. 

People screamed and yelled when 
the Queer Nation contingent went by. 
They got a lot of support along the 
whole parade route because they do a 
lot of relating to gay empowerment. 
That’s what the whole parade is 
about— gay power. There was less sup- 
port for ACT-UP (AIDS Coalition to 
Unleash Power), from which Queer 
Nation had broken off to work not 
only on AIDS issues but more gay 
rights issues. I support both. One 
thing I especially like that ACT-UP 
does is letting Catholics know their 
church is doing a lot to support the 
deaths of thousands. 

The National Organization for Wom- 
en had the largest contingent. They 
had just had their convention in Chi- 
cago. 

To me the parade is a symbol of lib- 
eration. Twenty-four years ago this 
would never have happened in Chica- 
go. Now, the North Side rocks. Every- 
one knows it’s pride weekend. 

— Tom Williamson 


Transcending the alienation of labor 


Editor’s note: In the June issue of News & Letters 
we published an essay article by a young feminist activ- 
ist, Maya Morrison, entitled, “ From Alienation to Free- 
dom in Marx’s 1844 Manuscripts. ” Below we print a re- 
sponse Grom an English literature student at Loyola 
University. We invite you to continue the dialogue. 

Writing about Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram in her essay “Spontaneity, organization, dialec- 
tics” in the June issue of N&L, Raya Dunayevskaya 
states that “the essence of what Marx was aiming for 
was expressed in that simple word that everyone ‘took 
for granted’ they understood— labor.” Expressing 
Marx’s view she goes on to say “that labor must not re- 
main alienated, that it must become a total human ac- 
tivity, never separating theory from practice.” These 
words captured my attention in relation to Maya Morri- 
son’s essay. 

Looking back on my experience as a worker I now 
realize that I have taken for granted my under- 
standing of labor. I thought I had come to terms 
with and resigned myself to the way life must be 
lived given what I had been taught to believe was 
the “objective reality” of labor in a capitalist socie- 
ty — i.e., the fact that one must work to survive and 
the work one does must always be a sacrifice (I 
learned this by watching my father who is a worker 
in an electronics plant). 

What Marxist- Humanism has shown me is that it 
doesn’t have to be this way. In her discussion of Marx’s 
concept of alienated labor, Morrison points out that 
“the human being does not only live in the world, 
she/he appropriates and transforms it.” What this 
means to me is that while the face of the world today is 
one of capitalism it can be transformed and that trans- 
formation will stem from the transcendence of alien- 
ation. 

The idea of freedom as transcendence of alienation is 
made dear in Morrison’s discussion of Marx’s 1844 
Manuscripts. She states that “it is not the objectivity of 
labor that needs to be transcended but only the deter- 
minate character of this objectivity in class society that 
must be abolished.” 

This leads me to the overwhelming conclusion that 
the “determinate character” is the externality of “work 
. for the worker” inherent in the capitalist mode of pro- 


duction which necessarily leads to the economic 
stratification of society. I find myself asking then, at 
what point does the work cease to be external from the 
worker? The answer I find in this re-articulation of 
Marx seems to be at the point that the development of 
the human being enters into the activity of later, when 
there is no longer a division between mental and man- 
ual labor, or a separation of theory from practice. 

The re-creation of Marx’s Marxism found in News & 
Letters has been for me an awakening to the possibility 
of the realization of human potential, to the possibility 
of transcending what I had heretofore believed to be 
“objective” reality, not only where labor is concerned 
but where human relations in general are concerned. It 
is evident why the powers that be would like to keep 
Marx on the shelf. I’m grateful to those who haven’t. 

— Greg 
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dur Life and Times Israeli voters express yearning for peace 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The sweeping proportions by which the ultra-conser- 
vative Likud Bloc, in power since 1977, was defeated in 
Israel’s June 23 elections, stunned even those who had 
predicted a Likud defeat. Likud’s share in the new 120- 
member Knesset (national parliament) will shrink to 32 
seats from 41, its worst showing since the 1960s. Labor, 
the largest opposition party, went from 39 to 44 seats. 
Its ally, the more leftist Meretz Bloc, went from 10 to 
12 seats, while 5 other seats went to leftist and Arab 
parties. This “arithmetic” gives the Left a theoretical 
majority of 61 seats, but Labor leader Yitzhak Babin, 
hardly a leftist, says he will instead form a “broad” coa- 
lition including some of the religious parties, who won a 
total of 18 seats, or even some far-rightist parties, who 
went from 7 to 9 seats. 

Despite Rabin’s attempt to portray it as a personal 
victory, the yearning of the Israeli masses for peace and 
for some type of accommodation with the Palestinian 
Arabs was the key factor. After the election, the embit- 
tered Likud leader Yitzhak Shamir stated openly, “I 
would have conducted negotiations on autonomy for ten 

Russian archives opened 

An exhibit of 300 documents, carefully selected by 
President Boris Yeltsin’s archivists from the formerly 
sealed Russian vaults, opened June 17 at the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D.C. The exhibit coincided 
with Yeltsin’s visit, during which he reassured the U.S. 
Congress that Russia under his rule would never retreat 
from “free market economics” and, therefore, Russia is 
worthy of receiving substantial sums of U.S. dollars. 

The material which seems the most charged, accord- 
ing to news reports, is from the period around and fol- 
lowing the 1917 Russian Revolution. Yeltsin clearly has 
two related aims: to totally discredit Lenin, and to link 
Stalin to Lenin. In this way, Yeltsin intends to “jog” 
the Russian people by attacking the consciousness of 
the Russian Revolution itself. 

The old Communist Party/neo-state-capitalist “re- 
formers” are past masters at rewriting history. Few 
have surpassed the lies that undergirded the infamous 
Moscow Frame-Up trials of the 1930s. The point, then 
as now, was cleansing the past in order to establish a 
new regime. In this atmosphere of the chain of state 
policy tightening around the Russian archives, it is even 
less likely that the thousands of pages of Karl Marx’s 
unpublished manuscripts will be any more accessible 
than they were before. 

Czechoslovak elections 

In Czechoslovakia’s June 5-6 elections, the biggest 
vote went to right-wing and nationalist parties, with 
second place going to a slate dominated by ex-Commu- 
nists, who scored 14% of the vote nationwide. In the 
Czech lands, population 10 million, the Civic Democrat- 
ic Party of Economics Minister Vaclav Klaus, a rightist 
formation committed to Reaganomics, won with 34% of 
the vote. In Slovakia, population 4.5 million, the Move- 
ment for a Democratic Slovakia led by Vladimir Meciar 
won, also with 34%. Meciar uses leftist rhetoric, but is 
more of a demagogic anti-Czech nationalist. 

Groups allied with liberal President Vaclav Havel, the 
main leader of the 1989 “Velvet Revolution” against 
Communism, were almost completely marginalized, win- 
ning only 4% nationwide. In Slovakia, the Social Demo- 
crats, who include in their membership the 1968 Prague 
Spring leader Alexander Dubcek, won only 6%. Far- 
right groups who have flirted with fascism scored small 
but ominous gains. The Republicans, modeled on the 
neo-fascist German party of the same name, scored 6%. 
The Slovak National Party, who express nostalgia for 
Slovakia’s “independent” state under the Nazis, scored 
9% in Slovakia. The latter have been admitted as coali- 
tion partners in Meciar’s new Slovak government. 

Besides the overall shift to the Right, the major result 
of the election will likely be the breakup of the country, 
with Slovakia becoming independent. Meciar says he 
will press for independence unless Klaus modifies his 
economic policies, which have driven unemployment to 
over 10% in Slovakia, or allows Slovakia to have a dif- 
ferent economic policy. Klaus has refused any conces- 
sions and says he would prefer a breakup of the country 
to a change in his “free market” policies. Both Klaus 
and Meciar are appealing to narrow nationalism and 
ethnic rivalry at a time when both know that they will 
not be able to improve the living standards of the 
masses in the near future. 

Panamanians oppose Bush 

On his way to the Rio Earth Summit, President Bush 
landed in Panama on a carefully orchestrated stop to 
congratulate the people on their “democracy,” “re- 
stored” by the U.S. 1989 military invasion. He was driv- 
en from the podium by tear gas fired at anti-Bush dem- 
onstrators, whom he later brushed off as a “little tiny 
left-wing demonstration.” 

In fact, the demonstrators included a contingent from 
the Families of Casualties of the 20th [Dec. 20, 1989] 
Association, as well as residents of the Chorillo neigh- 
borhood, leveled during the U.S. invasion. Bush's scorn, 
ignorance and racism is so ingrained that he later joked, 
in reference to events surrounding the Los Angeles re- 
bellion, that Panamanian protesters “ought to go to San 
Francisco and get an idea of what a real protest is.” 


years and in the meantime we would have reached half 
a million” Jewish settlers on the west Bank, showing 
the world that his participation in the Bush-orchestrat- 
ed peace negotiations had been a mere charade. 

Labor, although itself hardly a peace party, has 
moved over the past year further than before toward a 
pro-peace position. Last November, under the impact of 
the U.S.-sponsored peace negotiations and the over 
four-year-long Intifada revolt, Labor adopted a new 
platform which advocated: 1) a freeze on settlements, 2) 
trading at least some land for peace, and 3) dropping 
the ban on negotiations with the PLO. 

This was a major factor in the election, since for the 
first time Labor and Likud were clearly distinguished on 


Philippines victims rally 



Aetas demonstrate at the Presidential Palace. 


Manila, Philippines— On June 16, the first anni- 
versary of the volcanic eruption of Mt. Pinatubo, mem- 
bers of the Black aboriginal people of the Philippines, 
the Aeta, demonstrated on the Mendiola Bridge, which 
leads to Malacanang president palace. They protested 
the administration’s reneging on commitments it had 
made to help resettle the tribal peoples from camps 
where diseases, such as measles, have killed many chil- 
dren to areas further removed from the continuing 
threat of lava flows, especially during the current rainy 
season. 

The Aetas maintained that though they comprise 90% 
of Pinatubo’s victims they have received only a small 
share of all the assistance which has come into the area. 
They demanded an accounting of where the relief aid 
has gone and disclosed that, instead of the concrete 
houses and clinics that had been promised, officials 
were trying to move as many as 20,000 of them, still in 
camps, into cogon, or grass huts. 

| Street protests in Iran | 

At least four major rebellions broke out in Iran dur- 
ing the months of May and June. Thirteen years after 
the ascendance to power of the counter-revolution in 
Iran, the discontent has broken into open street pro- 
tests. Does this signal a new stage of struggle for free- 
dom and a new revolutionary consciousness? 

The rebellion in the city of Mashad was the largest 
and the one that got through the media’s barriers inter- 
nationally. This rebellion was preceded by similar street 
confrontations in the cities of Arak, Esfahan, Shiraz 
and Tehran. Most of these rebellions broke out when 
the government ordered the demolition of homes built 
by residents in shanty towns on land occupied by squat- 
ters. 

In Mashad, the protests in one shanty town spread in 
less than one day to the center of the city. Close to 100 
government buildings were burned down, after the dem- 
onstrators disarmed the police and took over several ar- 
mories. One thousand people were arrested. 

It is telling that the protests broke out after the Los 
Angeles rebellion. The government had given full media 
coverage to the Los Angeles rebellion for its own pur- 
poses, but the Iranian people responded by taking on 
their own government. The streets were taken over for 
three days before the regime called on its supporters to 
“protect Islam” and fight the “foreign agents and infi- 
dels.” 

President Rafsanjani came out sounding exactly like 
George Bush in his declarations against the rebellion. 
Now the so-called “revolutionary tribunals” have been 
put to work once again to pass summary sentences on 
the participants in these rebellions and send them to 
the firing squads. They are being charged with the infa- 
mous “mufsed-fi-arz” (corrupt on Earth) which was 
used to kill off thousands of revolutionary youth in the 
post-1981 period of near civil war. 

The recent events also undermine the Iranian re- 
gime’s attempts to gain influence in the newly indepen- 
dent Central Asian Muslim republics. In fact in Azerbai- 
jan, the newly-elected President has declared that he 
considers the Azeri population inside Iran as an op- 
pressed people and has expressed the view that a great- 
er Azerbaijan is the goal. — Cyrus Noveen 


the issue of peace with the Arabs. Another key factor 
was the severe unemployment which Likud did nothing 
about, instead channeling all available state funds into 
settlements on the West Bank. New immigrants from 
Russia, whose unemployment rate is close to 50%, paid 
back Likud by voting against it two to one. 

Rabin is hardly a peace dove, however. Backed all the 
way by the Bush administration, he is a former general, 
who while Prime Minister in the 1970s, did nothing to 
negotiate peace. In 1988, while Defense Minister in a Li- 
kud-Labor coalition government, Rabin shocked the 
world when he openly promulgated a policy of “force, 
might, beatings” to contain the largely nonviolent 
Intifada. 

Thus, while the election returns are hardly revolu- 
tionary in nature, Israeli masses have, in repudiating 
Likud and backing Labor and the Left, expressed their 
strong desire for some type of accommodation with the 
Palestinians. 

At the same time however, reactionary, even fascist, 
elements have grown strong inside Israel. Some settlers 
have said they will use force to oppose Palestinian au- 
tonomy, while in the days just before the election, po- 
grom-like mobs attempted to lynch Palestinians in the 
wake of terrorist incidents. It is this continued brutal- 
ization of Israeli society, a product of its colonial-type 
war of occupation in the territories, which has now been 
challenged by the election results. But it will take an ac- 
tive struggle, not a mere election poll, to uproot the 
ideological and practical legacy of fifteen years of ultra- 
reactionary Likud rule. 

Japan’s ‘peace force’ 

The ruling Liberal Democratic Party in Japan finally 
succeeded in passing a bill to set up a “peace force” 
within the military which could be deployed as a United 
Nations contingent outside the country. The force is ex- 
pected to see its first duty in Cambodia. 

The legal impediment to Japan deploying its military 
has been Article 9 of its 1947, U.S.-imposed constitu- 
tion, which repudiates force as a means of solving con- 
flicts. However, the genuine impediment to actual mili- 
tary revival has been the Japanese peoples’ deep-seated 
revulsion against war. 

Polls had shown that more than half the Japanese 
people were opposed to the new bill. The opposition 
voiced its disagreement in everything from fist fights in 
the parliament to repeated public demonstrations. 
Prime Minister Miyazawa was forced to limit the scope 
of the act to 2,000 soldiers in non-combat roles. The 
U.S., which pressured Japan during the Persian Gulf 
War over its non-military position, privately backed the 
Miyazawa bill. 

Mass strikes in India 

On June 16, 10 to 15 million public sector workers 
went on a one-day strike in India to protest the auster- 
ity and “free market” policies of Congress Party Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao. During the strike, banks, post 
offices, telephones, air lines and railroads, as well as 
steel, textile and coal industries were all severely dis- 
rupted. The strikes were opposed by both the govern- 
ment, whose police arrested 20,000 union activists, as 
well hs by goons on the streets from the ultra-Hindu 
Bharata Janata Party. 

Rao has announced plans to lay off 25% of the na- 
tion’s 20 million public sector workers over the next two 
years. His utopian plan for a “free market” economy in 
one of the world’s poorest countries has gained him a 
large $3 billion loan from the International Monetary 
Fund. 

“Innovations” include allowing the sale of Coca Cola 
and Pepsi to villages, including those which don’t yet 
have safe drinking water. Socialist Party leader George 
Fernandes, who as a former Minister of Industry once 
kicked Coca Cola out of India, stated a few months ago: 
“The state has been hijacked by the Indian upper 
castes, the Western-educated elite. There’ll be a tremen- 
dous fight back. This whole concept of privatization will 
be fought by the workers.” 
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by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

On June 1, 1992 several thousand dry-wall workers 
and tapers walked off their jobs at hundreds of job sites 
across southern California demanding higher wages, 
benefits and union representation. One hundred fifty- 
three workers were arrested in Mission Viejo on July 2 
and jailed on charges of trespassing and kidnapping for 
storming the job site and forcing out scabs. 

Another 68 workers were arrested on July 23 in Hol- 
lywood, where a demonstration was held at a job site to 
convince others to leave the site. The police and the 
highway patrol attacked the demonstration, and it 
spilled over into the Hollywood Freeway. An eyewitness 
told the Los Angeles Times: “All of a sudden there 
were men all around me yelling ‘we want work not food 
stamps.’” Television reports showed several strikers 
bleeding severely, and the paramedics were never called. 
WAGE CUTS, LABOR ABUSES 

The workers’ wages have been cut 60% over the last 
12 years. The Orange County Human Relations Com- 
mission in a 1989 report entitled “zero Dollars per 
Hour” reported on numerous labor abuses. The subcon- 
tractors of drywallers took the most heat: “Cash pay is 
rampant in construction. Payment in drugs is common 
in the cash pay game in the drywall and framing indus- 
tries.” 

The real lawbreakers, the developers and the subcon- 
tractors, never go to jail. These damned thieving rascals 
are not bothered by the law. The laws are there to pro- 
tect them from the workers. When workers work and 
keep their mouths shut no matter what their bosses do 
to them, everything is fine. When the workers are 
forced to do something for themselves, the police are 
Johnny-on-the-spot to beat the hell out of them and jail 
(continued on page 3) 


Black World 



by Lou Turner 


There are few moments in Africa’s history when, as a 
continent, it has come under the singularity of a com- 
mon destiny. African liberation was an. idea and move- 
ment whose self-determination constituted such a sin- 
gular historic moment which was continent-wide in the 
1960s. AIDS has conspired to bring about such a singu- 
lar moment in Africa today. 

AIDS AND EUROCENTRISM 

The lost decade of the 1980s saw millions of Africans 
perish in man-made disasters of war and famine. Now, 
according to the World Health Organization (WHO), ofle 
million African men and women have died of AIDS, and 
six million more are estimated to have the HIV or 
retrovirus that causes AIDS. By the end of the century 
WHO estimates that some 15 million Africans will be 
infected, reducing African life expectancy from 60 to 47 
years. 

Until recently the central African countries of Ugan- 
da, Rwanda, Zaire and Congo had felt the greatest im- 
pact of the disease. Now, however, the disease has 
spread indiscriminately throughout sub-Saharan Africa. 

Though the traditional social structures which nor- 
mally absorbed victims of AIDS have been severely dis- 
rupted by war, famine and drought, more debilitating 
has been the West’s sustained underdevelopment of Af- 
rica, which is now accompanied by its ideological hegem- 
ony. All too often Western reporting on AIDS in Africa 
assumes the Eurocentric perspective of writers like 
Scott Kraft of the New York Times Magazine, who 
wrote (March 1, 1992) that “the most important reason 
for the rapid spread of AIDS in Zimbabwe and else- 
where on the continent is the Africans’ own culture.” 

Without so much as a mention of the legacy of West- 
ern colonialism and the West’s present neglect of Africa, 
Kraft links the alleged “cultural cause” of Africa’s AIDS 
epidemic to the subordination of African women. What 
is so Eurocentric about this is that, given the wide- 
spread heterosexual transmission of the disease, African 
society has been more responsive at the grassroots level 
(continued on page 9) 


The U.S. economy in disarray 



by A. Anielewicz 

Last month two very different events in New York 
City— the Democratic National Convention and the re- 
bellion in the area around Washington Heights— ex- 
posed the deep social-economic crisis that is growing in 
the U.S. That the Clinton bogus economic program, as 
part of the Democratic Party’s further shift to the 
Right, is somehow assumed to represent an alternative, 
shows how morbid is the U.S. economy and how unpop- 
ular President Bush has become. Clinton’s scheme of 
Reaganite “trickle-down” corporate tax breaks and 
heavy subsidies to a few high-tech showcase projects 
only represents a fiddling with Reagan-Bushism. 

The explosion in the Washington Heights section of 
Manhattan captured the truth of these United States in 
the 1990s. Setting fire to stores, cars and abandoned 
buildings, raising a banner declaring “From Los Angeles 
to Washington Heights: No Justice, No Peace,” battling 
cops and repudiating “community leaders,” thousands 
of Dominican youth and other residents of the pauper- 
ized areas in and around Washington Heights, Manhat- 
tan erupted in seven days of rebellion, July 3-9, after 
the police killing of Jose “Kiko” Garcia. (See article 
page 8.) 

Their accumulated rage was so great that, as one 
participant told News & Letters, “Guys were waiting 
for something like this to burn everything down.” 
Only by deploying thousands of cops to occupy 
Washington Heights was New York City’s Democrat- 
ic administration able to quash this latest outcry of 
opposition before the Party’s convention delegates 
arrived to rubber-stamp the “centrist” version of 
peace without justice that Clinton calls “healing.” 

Bush’s latest public relations ploy was less successful. 
While he and leaders of the other major industrial pow- 
ers had hoped that their July summit in Munich would 
be a celebration of victory over “Communism,” what 
French President Mitterrand called “the morose state of 
the world economy” turned it into a universally ac- 
knowledged failure. With every single one of these na- 
tions— including Japan, and especially Russia— either in 
a recession or straining to emerge from one, and with 
almost all of these leaders facing popular discontent 


back home, none was in a position to bail out the oth- 
ers, much less the world economy. 

The unemployment rate in the European Community 
has been ratcheting upward for two decades; it now 
stands at 9.4%, and at 20% among young adults. Living 
conditions in the Third World have deteriorated so 
greatly that the 1980s are now being termed “Latin 
America’s lost decade.” The U.S. is experiencing the 
worst stagnation since the Great Depression: the aver- 
age annual growth of Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
since Bush took office is 0.6%, representing a decline in 
per capita production over a three-year period. This 
has helped plummet the world economy into its worst 
slump in a decade. 

UNEMPLOYMENT SKYROCKETS 

The U.S. unemployment rate skyrocketed from 7.2% 
in April to 7.8% in June; the number of people unem- 
ployed 15 weeks or longer shot up from 3.0 to 3.7 mil- 
lion. For teenagers and Blacks, unemployment rates are 
far higher, 23.6% and 14.9%, respectively. Ten million 
Americans are now “officially” unemployed, nearly 
3-1/2 million more than when the recession began two 
full years ago. None of these figures include another six 
million who want full-time jobs but can only find part- 
time work, the 1.1 million “discouraged workers” who 
want jobs now but have given up looking, or the untold 
(continued on page 10) 
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On the Inside 



Stop Bush’s war-mongering in the Gulf 


As we go to press, George Bush’s imperialist sabre — 
rattling over Iraq has intensified to a new war- 
mongering pitch. Without warning or the concurrence 
of the UN, he has dispatched 2,400 additional U.S. 
troops to Kuwait to join the ongoing military maneuvers 
in the Persian Gulf involving aircraft carriers, a naval 
battle group, and heavy ground equipment, left there af- 
ter the Gulf War. 

Is George Bush trying to save his faltering election 
campaign by going to war? Are the pressures for war 
too much to hold off until after the election in Novem- 
ber? And will Bill Clinton’s lining up behind Bush’s im- 
perialist moves raise the prospects of a new war? 

Throughout the month of July, Bush and Saddam 
Hussein faced-off on whether UN inspectors would be 
allowed to go into Iraq’s Agriculture Ministry. Bush’s 
sabre-rattling on this single issue has only helped con- 
ceal a whole host of crises gripping the area which 
threaten regional war. 

The danger of nuclear and chemical weapons is not a 
question alone of Hussein’s compliance with the terms 
of the cease fire agreement. That agreement didn’t stop 
him from driving millions of Kurds into the northern 
mountains. The danger is also seen in the U.S.’s record 
sale of $20 billion in high-tech armaments to the Middle 
East just since the end of the Gulf war. 

The production of this high-tech weaponry is so 


tightly tied to the present stage of state-capitalist global 
competition that the New York Times recently de- 
scribed how an Iraqi-owned British company (Matrix- 
Churehill) hired a California-based fiberglass, shower 
stall company, through a subsidiary company in Illinois, 
to build a factory in Iraq for the production of missiles 
and nuclear weapons. And all this with U.S. government 
approval. 

Moreover, the UN inspectors in charge of dismantling 
Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction have all been or are 
presently involved directly in the production of these 
weapons for their own countries. This could explain why 
Rolf Ekeus, the UN’s man overseeing the dismantling of 
Iraqi weapons, agreed to Iraqi demands that the inspec- 
tors be from “neutral” countries. His own country, 
Sweden, is itself a large arms producer. 

Saddam Hussein has at the same time increased his 
genocidal air attacks on the Shiites in the south, and 
terrorist bombings of the Kurds in northern Iraq. There 
is every indication that a major confrontation inside 
Iraq is looming ahead. The Kurds will take the brunt of 
the attack, and supply, as usual, the most determined 
and courageous fighters. 

War and the loss of life of more Iraqis can only be 
averted by the deepening of the fight for freedom inside 
Iraq. That is what demands our support, as we work to 
stay the bloody hands of George Bush. 

— August 4, 1992 
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Woman as Reason I Clinic defense 


by Anne Jaclard 


shows contradictions 


Operation Rescue (O.R.), the fanatical anti-woman 
blockaders of women’s health facilities, failed to impede 
a single woman’s access to a clinic that performs abor- 
tions in New York City during the Democratic Party 
Convention, as it had threatened to do. What thorough- 
ly routed the 100 or so O.R. members was over 5,000 
women and men who turned out for clinic defense. 

During the eight days O.R. threatened to disrupt 
health care, hundreds of women and men turned out at 
each of nine clinics around the city every morning at 5 
a.m., ready to move to any of the 150 clinics that might. 
be attacked. O.R. drove around town in a bus each day 
looking for an undefended clinic without success. In des- 
peration, on Monday they blockaded a clinic that was 
closed Mondays. 

LIMITATIONS/CONTRADICTIONS 

I participated in the clinic defense, but found many 
contradictions and limitations within that activity, both 
inherent ones and ones imposed by the organizers. 
First, we were defending money-making businesses, and 
we seemed to be asking only that they remain open, 
with ubiquitous signs reading “Keep abortion le gal .” 
This is vastly different from the women’s movement’s 
original goal of free abortion on demand, free, safe con- 
traception and quality health care. 

Related to the limited demand was our dependence on 
and cooperation with the police, who allowed us to help 
them keep the clinics open, as long as we did it their 
way: staying behind barricades, keeping the sidewalk 
clear, etc. The police can and will decide at any time 
that keeping “order” is more important than keeping 
the clinics open and close them instead. 

Whereas doing clinic defense is necessary and in a 
way empowering, both its content and tactics in- 
volve taking Operation Rescue’s ground. They have 
a top-down military type operation, and so do we. 
They try to blockade clinics closed, so we blockade 
them open— even though they only attack one, while 
we exhaust ourselves having to defend many. 

A huge part of the April March for Women’s Lives in 
Washington, D.C., and the many marches I have been to 
since, consists of support for women candidates and for 
federal legislation to restore abortion rights after the 
Court takes them away. This shows both a defeatist at- 
titude toward keeping our rights, and a wholly unwar- 
ranted faith in the “democratic system” to restore them 
after we lose them. 

“Democracy,” even combined with “vision,” is not 
the dialectics of women’s liberation, the road to self- 
emancipation. If any movement should understand how 
quickly reforms given by the state can be taken away, it 
is the women’s movement, which has won and lost so 
much in the past 25 years. Moreover, if any period re- 
veals the hollowness of the trappings of democracy with- 
out the content of freedom, it is these days after the 
Rodney King verdict. 

VISION CANT BE LIMITED 

Clinton is smart enough to pick up on women’s desire 
for change and to speak of women’s rights and “vision.” 

I puzzle over how women can believe he will make a dif- 
ference in light of our own movement’s history. I think 
it is due to an attitude which sees neither that masses 
in motion are history’s creators, nor that this history 
has a goal of freedom, of new human relations and con- 
trol over our lives. 

Some women may be afraid of the idea of revolu- 
tion because they have no idea what it means, hav- 
ing known only the Reagan-Bush version that revo- 
lution equals absolutism or dictatorship. This view 

Vatican pushes hate 
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to active hatred encouraged by au- 
such as the Vatican, it must be our 
own movement into being which can and should lead us 
out of this exploitative world. 

— Radical lesbian Feminist, Los Angeles 


could come from lack of experience in mass move- 
ments, in which everything in your life begins to be 
transformed; from lack of revolutions which even 
attempt to remake society in this worldwide period 
of retrogression; and from the prevalent limited 
modes of thought, including postmodernism as well 
as the dominant culture telling us there is no goal to 
believe in or strive for, and everything is relative. 

A vision of something better is not the goal of free- 
dom for women if it is limited by the ideas of existing 
societies, in fact, if it has any limitations. We can’t even 
know now what a free society will look like, but we need 
to understand it will be free of all the restraints of this 
one, and for that we have to understand this one in the 
way that Karl Marx analyzed it and mass movements 
since have concretized the understanding. 

In the 1990s the very idea of what we want has 
moved so far to the right, many can’t see anything be- 
yond reforms. “Vision” still remains within reform un- 
less you have a method to expand it. The dialectics of 
liberation begins with freeing our minds from narrow 
visions and from modes of thought that restrict the 
change imaginable. 




News & Letters photo 

Clinic defenders link arms to stop anti-abortion 
fanatics from blockading women’s health facili- 
ties in New York City during the Democratic Par- 
ty Convention. 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Five women’s rights groups in Poland have formed the 
Federation for Women and Planned Parenthood to fight 
the increasing efforts of the Catholic Church-controlled 
government to ban abortion and birth control. Despite 
polls citing that more than 60% of Polish citizens favor 
legal abortions, at least half of the Parliament has 
vowed to support a bill restricting abortions and jailing 
any violators. 

* * * 

In the name of Islam, oppression and violence against 
women in the Horn of Africa, has been escalating. Wom- 
en are being pushed out of jobs, excluded from public 
life, and subjected to harassment, beatings and sexual 
assault— especially by police. Recently, Tadella Demeke, 
a graduate student working with women refugees, was 
kidnapped in the Sudan and is being held in Ethiopia. 
We demand her immediate freedom! 

—Information from 
Women Living Under Muslim Laws 
* * * 

Parade spectators in Blacksburg, Va. cheered this year’s 
prize-winning choice for best theme in the annual 
Fourth of July Parade— a pro-choice float sponsored by 
the Coalition for Family Planning. This came just days 
after more than 100 women and men from southwest- 
ern Virginia had taken to the streets in Roanoke, Va. 
protesting the Supreme Court’s decision allowing states 
to restrict women’s reproductive freedom. 

—Information from 
New River Free Press 


The Fund for the Feminist Majority USA is calling on 
women’s organizations worldwide to denounce the bru- 
tality and exploitation of women domestic workers in 
Kuwait. Hundreds of these women workers from the 
Philippines, Sri Lanka, India and Bangladesh have been 
raped and beaten by their Kuwaiti employers or police. 
Tens of thousands of Asian women have been recruited 
to jobs in Kuwait, only to be trapped there as slaves 
with their passports taken from them, and no money to 
pay the exorbitant $1,463 demanded by Kuwait to fly 
them home. Action is being demanded of the U.S. State 
Department and Kuwait’s U.S. ambassador to free these 
women. —Information from 

Women Living Under Muslim Laws 


Discussion review: Work Engendered 


by Laurie Cashdan 

Women workers living through the nightmare of labor 
conditions in the Reagan/Bush era might have reason to 
cheer the women whose stories weave through the es- 
says in Work Engendered: Toward a New History of 
American Labor (1991) edited by Ava Baron. They 
might identify with striking women weavers in Mary 
Blewett’s essay, who marched on city hall in Fall River, 
Mass, in 1875 yelling “Bread!” “’Tyranny!” until one hit 
the mayor over the head with a loaf of bread after he 
ordered them back to work or to the poor farm. Women 
today might solidarize with Cuban and Italian women 
cigar makers in Tampa described by Nancy Hewitt, who 
in a 1910 manifesto called on the legacies of Joan of Arc 
and Louise Michel, a leader of the 1871 Paris Com- 
mune. 

Ava Baron’s effort in Work Engendered to carve out 
a new feminist direction for U.S. labor history comes at 
a moment when women workers confront both worsen- 
ing conditions of life and labor and contradictions rid- 
dling the labor movement. Any measure of Baron’s the- 
oretical and methodological framework for labor history, 
therefore, must be taken in its relation to these daily 
struggles. Baron’s introductory essay best outlines the 
thrust of what has been called a new labor history. 

Baron worries, with good reason, that male historians 
still pose gender as a side issue. Gender doesn’t just per- 
tain to women, she insists. Both gender and race perme- 
ate the concrete historical development of class relations 
in the U.S. even if just white men are in the shop. Bar- 
on critiques conceptual frameworks, including fe mini st 
ones, which show capitalism and patriarchy as parallel 
but separate systems. 

NOTIONS OF GENDER 

She delineates three further problems which hinge on 
the way notions of gender or sexual difference are so- 
cially constructed and play real live roles in the work- 
place. First is to understand “when and why sexual dif- 
ferences become culturally and politically significant” 
(p. 21). Gender extends beyond the home to production 
relations when bosses or workers use ideas about mas- 
culinity .and feminity to divide or unite labor. Second, 
she aims to explain why, if women are historical actors 
who resist oppression, we “consent to oppression” at 
times. Third, how do we theorize “sameness” and “dif- 
ference” among women without either universalizing 
white middle-class women’s experiences or eroding any 
sisterhood different groups of women might experience? 

Baron proposes poststructuralism as a theoretical 
and methodological framework which speaks to is- 
sues that remain unresolved by Marxism and femi- 
nism by offering the basis for a “gendered labor his- 
tory.” Pivotal to her conception is an analysis of 
why women workers may actually “consent to op- 


pression!” in many contexts. Here, ominous ramifica- 
tions of this “new” theoretical/methodological 
framework begin to emerge, as Baron develops a 
poststructuralist understanding of “unstable and 
multiple subjectivities” or “identities.” 

In this view subjects do not have fixed identities 
whose interests they pursue. Subjects are “constructed” 
within cultural ideas or discourses about gender (and 
class and race) which continually shape ideas about who 
we are and what we should do. 

However, with few exceptions, the essays in this book 
focus on gender as a limiting or even counter-revolu- 
tionary form of consciousness. It is a web from which it 
is impossible to break without intervention from intel- 
lectuals outside the working class. Dolores Janiewski’s 
essay, for example, argues that Black and white women 
couldn’t transcend socially constructed notions of Black 
and white womanhood to come together in the 1930s 
because there was not yet a “feminist movement that 
could engage the loyalties of women across... racial and 
class boundaries” (p. 90). 

WOMAN AS FORCE AND REASON’ 

The essays where women do fight prejudices which di- 
vide workers— those by Mary Blewett, Elizabeth Faue 
and Nancy Hewitt, for example— do not offer new points 
of departure for feminist theory which could take off 
from the high points of women’s creativity because 
they get hemmed in by the framework of Baron’s intro- 
duction. The stories here all end in defeat, which be- 
comes the point of departure gender as an analytic cate- 
gory must explain. 

What has not even been approached, by either 
Baron or the Marxist historians she critiques, is 
Marx’s own notion of “history and its process” in 
which Subjects of revolution don’t just resist, but 
embody what Hegel called the “self-determination of 
the Idea of freedom.” Subjects are both “force and 
Reason,” in Raya Dunayevskaya’s words, struggling 
to overcome barriers to freedom. It is true that vari- 
ous groups at concrete historical points pursue a 
freedom resting on the unfreedom of others. But the 
point is to elicit the deepest dimensions of the free- 
dom struggles and their critiques of existing society. 

The concepts of “multiple subjectivities” and “unsta- 
ble identities” conceive women workers as objects, not 
subjects. Baron’s actors are the feminist intellectuals 
outside the shops who can clarify it all. Theory and 
practice become further divided than ever before by this 
analysis of culture and ideology which excludes a notion 
of the creativity of the human Subject. What a differ- 
ence it might make if a new American labor histoiy 
rooted itself in Marx’s idea of history in the 
Grundrisse, in which humanity “does not seek to re- 
main something formed by the past, but is in the abso- 
lute movement of becoming.” 
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| Philosophic Dialogue 

by John Marcotte 

The short book, The Marxist-Humanist Theory of 
State-Capitalism, selected writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, offers the clearest understanding of 
what is going on in the world today. Whether it is why 
we had Reaganism in this country or Thatcherism in 
Britain or Gorbachevism in Russia, or why the unions 
are under attack here and the Solidarity union move- 
ment in Poland has fallen apart, the ABCs of Marx’s 
Marxism are spelled out very concretely and explain 
/ what all this means. 

With all the talk of the supposed joys of the “free 
market,” how refreshing to find an explanation of pri- 
vate property under capitalism. Bourgeois private prop- 
erty is not private property at all; it is the abolition of 
the private property of the direct producer, the peas- 
ant, the artisan. It is the power to dispose of the labor 
of others (pp. 21-22). 

PAST AND FUTURE 

From this book we learn a lot more than that Russia 
is state-capitalist. Yes, we witness how the greatest rev- 
olution on earth was transformed into its opposite. We 
see the actual laws passed against the workers, year af- 
ter year— and we see the opposite to all that, the rebel- 
lion of the workers, the creativity in resisting. 

We get a sense of what it meant when there was a 
workers’ state— that seems so long forgotten!— workers’ 
power, the power of that dream come to life, the sudden 
aspirations released of the most downtrodden workers 
and peasants of Russia. We get a sense of what the new, 
concrete— very concrete— freedom meant, what it was 
and what it can be. 

This book is not about the past, but has the future 
j written all over it; “The hardest thing for an intellectu- 
al to see [is] that...not a single step ahead can be taken 
out of the chaos and the Plan, ...economic crises and 
world wars— not a single step out of these calamities 
can be taken until that one thing, the mode of labor, is 
changed. Otherwise, all the old crap reappears....An ab- 
solutely new form of labor would have to arise” (p. xvi, 
ftn. 19). I think of Nicaragua’s failed revolution. Was 
that ever the perspective? That is why to this day 1917 
remains the only revolution where the proletariat 
| gained power, because that was the perspective. 

CLASS DIVIDE IN SOCIETY 
1 After the useful and dear introduction. Part I serves 
as the overview/introduction to the whole, taking you 
through time, history and ideas. Then comes the 1942 
essay, “Labor and Sodety,” which dears the ground for 

Worker contradictions 

Chicago, 111.'- The bosses at Toys-R-Us had a 
meeting to tell us their line; we must have so-called 
“teamwork,” which means we have to do more. Then 
they give us fewer hours and fewer people to do the 
work. The second thing they told us was that we have 
to help customers more on the sales floor. I was told 
that I must smile when dealing with customers. 

As bad as that was, the worst thing was that one 
worker started to criticize another worker because she 
had a problem with that person. I am not saying that 
she should not bring this out, but not in front of the 
bosses who love it when we fight each other. 

After that meeting a friend of mine said we must not 
let them separate us, because we are in the same boat. 
This is not the answer. The problem is not only the 
bosses’ mind game and how they tiy to separate us 
from each other. The reason the bosses can separate us 
is that we have to deal with the contradictions within 
the working class, like sexism and ratism. 

Labor in this society must come together with others, 
like Blacks, women and youth. It is only as a totality 
that we can have a new beginning that may give us a vi- 
sion of how we can change this sexist, racist world. We 
must not just hail the worker. We must point out what 
makes us revolutionary and what does not, and tran- 
scend those things that do not. As Marx said, the work- 
ers are revolutionary or they are nothing. 

— David L. Anderson 
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Labor’s liberation 

the next step— seeing Russia as state-capitalist— because 
you get right to the class divide in society, which is a 
profoundly philosophic question. This is what the whole 
book is about. 

To see that so-called Communism is state-capitalism 
is to deal with the question: What is capitalism? No one 
seems to understand that today any more than in 
Marx’s day, which is why he wrote Capital. What is la- 
bor? What can labor be? In this 1942 essay you get right 
to the point as to why your labor is a “drudgery man 
must perform to earn a living, and not a mode of activi- 
ty in which he realizes his physical and mental potenti- 
alities” (p. 18). Understanding what labor was and is 
liberates a view of what it can be. 

To anyone who has worked, these essays are never 
just about Russia or just the 1940s. They ring true 
about our daily condition. These essays are never just 
economic or just political, they are philosophic. They are 
about human beings and their relations to one another, 
(continued on page 5) 

Oscar Mayer 

‘We’ve got to fight’! 

Editor’s note: The Chicago Oscar Mayer plant is 
scheduled to close on Dec. 4, 1992; the second phase-out 
on Sept. 4 will involve more than 100 people. One work- 
er below discusses the situation and some of what the 
workers are doing. 

Chicago, 111.— The situation is sort of dismal. Most 
of the workers, especially the older workers past 40 
years old, are basically almost unemployable. Most of us 
have injuries: arthritis, carpal tunnel syndrome, bad 
necks, bad shoulders, bad knees. We’re walking dead 
people; they work you to death. Other employers know 


THE PEOPLE OF CHICAGO 
SHOULD NOT SUPPORT 


KEEP HEFBI6EPA1ED 



THEY WILL NO LONGER INVEST IN OUR CITY AS OF 

DEC. 4TH 1992. AND AS A RESULT OVER 600 PEOPLE 

WILL BE OUT OF WORK. 

THEY STILL PLAN ON DISTRIBUTING THEIR PRODUCTS 

THROUGH VARIOUS STORES. 

THIS SHOULD NOT HAPPEN 

The leaflet that Oscar Mayer workers distribute 

from a study that 13 years is a lifetime for packing- 
house workers. Even if you don’t tell them about the in- 
juries, they’re going to assume that you’ve got them. 

Oscar Mayer and Kraft (which owns Oscar Mayer) are 
not allowing us to transfer to any of their other plants. 
We can go to these places, but we’re not going to get 
any preferential treatment, no special recommendations. 
We asked them: If your company perceives itself to be 
family oriented— because this is what they do, appeal to 
the public and the family— then how can you take the 
people who made you what you are and not allow them 
an opportunity to survive? 

What they’re offering us, the final package that they 
seem to think that we should be so grateful for, is actu- 
ally, when you break it down, nothing: six months for 
your health insurance, two years for your life insurance, 
$1400. All of this is dependent on if you sign the release 
form. It releases them from all responsibility- We’ve 
been telling our people: Once you sign this, you have no 
recourse if you find down the road that you have some 
injuries or health problems that your doctor can focus 
on this company. You can’t sue them because you’ve 
signed your rights away. 

We’ve got to fight them, and we have very little to 
fight with. It would be a lot easier if we had the cooper- 
ation from our union leadership. When we leafletted 
down at City Hall, we made sure the union understood 
what we were going to do. The union gave us no reply, 
so we proceeded as usual without them. Four union rep- 
resentatives were there, but in an unofficial capacity. 
We’re trying to set up a meeting with our union presi- 
dent, but he is unavailable or out of town every time. 

Members have been leafletting stores in their neigh- 
borhoods. We are getting a really good response from 
the public and other workers. So many people have had 
the same or similar experiences, and they are sympa- 
thetic to the point that they won’t buy any Oscar Mayer 
products. It doesn’t take a lot of explanation; everybody 
seems to be in a mood to assist us. 

Contract negotiations have begun at the Madison, 
Wise., Oscar Mayer plant. The company is using us up, 
and they’re going to try to use us to break the workers 
in Madison down. We are not going to push for extra 
production to help the company. There is no point. 
We’ve had real good cooperation from the people in 
Madison. We owe them, even if for no other reason than 
because they’re workers just like we are. 

— Black production worker 


Exclusive AFL-CIO 

New York, N.Y.— In early May I attended the 
founding convention of the Asian Pacific Labor Alliance- 
AFL-CIO (APALA) in Washington, D.C. It was attended 
by nearly 500 Asians (Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Ko- 
reans, Pakistanis, Indians and Caribbeans). I belonged 
to an unofficial delegation of Local 1199, who were liter- 
ally “pushed to the wall” from registration until the 
end of the convention. 

As observers, we were crowded at the back away from 
the tables of the official delegates, who were AFL-CIO 
affiliated unions. Not only were we not given voting 
power, we were hardly allowed to speak. Well, we can 
plainly say, what can you expect? It’s AFL-CIO in com- 
mand! 

So at the end of the first evening, several women con- 
fronted Tony Sarmiento, the AFL-CIO’s national labor 
educator, who is Filipino-American. Our question was 
mainly on the discrepancy between what the goal is of 
APALA, that is, unity among Asian workers, and its 
constitutional provision about including only members 
of AFL-CIO affiliated unions. Sarmiento tried to con- 
vince us that it was necessary to have that provision to 
assure the development of one single union. 

We asked Sarmiento about what happens to Asian 
workers who don’t belong to any union and those who 
are unemployed and therefore can’t belong to a union! 
He tried to pacify us by assuring us that these questions 
could be brought up in the next day’s workshops, and 
he wanted us to convince 1199’s leadership to join ei- 
ther AFSCME or SEIU so we can officially join APALA. 
That doesn’t answer our question. 

— Filipina health care worker 

No raise, time stolen 

Chicago, 111.— The facilities maintenance company 
that I work for at O’Hare airport decided that it was 
time for us to have a meeting about benefits. They 
scheduled the meeting for 10:00 on a Thursday morning 
qnd stated that those workers who don’t normally work 
at that time would not be paid for attending. This day 
was my regular day off, but I figured it to be important, 
so I decided to attend, traveling the 30 miles that I al- 
ways do to work. 

The company representative did not arrive until after 
11:00. After muttering an “I’m sorry,” he launched into 
a presentation about an investment program that he 
thought we would be foolish to pass up. He went on and 
on, and then he announced that there would be no 
raises for anybody this year. 

I felt kind of numb, and the expressions on my fellow 
workers’ faces told me they felt the same way. Invest- 
ment program! No raise! What was I supposed to in- 
vest? I’m not getting enough money now to make it. An- 
ger took over. The company took three hours from me 
to tell me to invest in capitalism, which I’m against. 

I returned to work the following day and learned that 
my fellow workers felt just as I did, some of them show- 
ing their anger by putting signs above the time dock, 
knocking things over in the shop, and making state- 
ments about the owner needing another yacht (he al- 
ready owns two) and we can’t even get a raise. 

“Only in America,” my team leader said as he handed 
us our work assignments. “And by the way,” he added, 
“you know why the company rep. was late yesterday? 
He was up drinking all night before the meeting and 
couldn’t get up in the morning.” — Martin Almora 

yi— i 


(continued from page 1) 

them for resisting arrest. The immigration authorities 
are on the spot to deport any “illegals” who have be- 
come “troublemakers.” 

The daily protest and organizing activities by thou- 
sands of construction workers covers the areas of Or- 
ange, San Bernardino, Riverside and San Diego coun- 
ties. Weekly demonstrations in front of the Santa Ana 
Court building by the drywall workers and their fami- 
lies are the most militant labor demonstrations seen in 
a long time in this part of the country. It is no accident 
that they come in the aftermath of the Los Angeles re- 
bellion. The organized unions have kept away from 
these self-organizing drives. 

RISING RESISTANCE 

The rising resistance of Latino workers in southern 
California is met by rising open racism against Latinos, 
who are being blamed for the bankruptcy of the state. A 
participant was quoted in a Los Angeles Times article 
saying: “There is a double standard. American society 
loves Mexicans. They love Mexicans as long as they are 
working for subminimum wages, as long as they don’t 
complain. Once they start asking for things within their 
rights, Mexicans become the enemy.” 

Workers in every trade have to become one class. 
When one worker hurts and the capitalists don’t take 
care of the problem, all workers must go home until the 
problem is taken care of, without loss of wages. We also 
have to fight the union bureaucrats who are also the en- 
emies of the workers. 

Why do we need capitalists— or union bureaucrats— to 
tell us what we need to produce for ourselves, our 
needs? Our labor produces everything. Their stupid 
thinking produces nothing. Doesn’t it make you see how 
stupid is this system we produce under? How much 
longer are we going to put up with this capitalist pro- 
duction that robs us of our labor? 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

■ Marxist-Humanist Archives I 


‘The Power of Abstraction’ 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: Each year, at the concluding session of 
the Plenums and Conventions of News and Letters 
Committees, Raya Dunayevskaya presented a report on 
the “dialectics of leadership. ” For the 1985 Plenum, she 
titled her report, “The Self-Thinking Idea in a New 
Concept of and New Relationship to the Dialectics 
of Leadership, as well as the Self-Bringing Forth of 
Liberty," In September, 1985, Dunayevskaya edited her 
presentation for inclusion in a Post-Plenum Discussion 
Bulletin. We have reproduced her edited version below, 
adding the explanatory footnotes. The whole bulletin is 
included in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, mi- 
crofilm #10348. 

I. “THE POWER OF ABSTRACTION” 

It is not only the title that is abstract and strange but 
the whole context of what I will present here— long, 
long before I come to the concrete question of the dia- 
lectics of leadership— is going to be abstract. In fact, I’m 
going to make “pure” abstraction of the Self-Thinking 
Idea, a veritable Universal, because I wanted, first of all, 
to firmly establish that the Self-Thinking Idea does 
not— I repeat, does not— mean you thinking. 1 

Forget what I never stop repeating in the critique of 
Hegel, that it’s not Ideas floating in the upper regions 
of the philosopher’s heavens that “think”; it is people 
who think. That is totally wrong if you are serious 
about tracing the Logic of an Idea to its logical conclu- 
sion. Therefore, instead of any person (including what 
was primary to Hegel— philosophers) thinking, I want 
you to face the Idea itself thinking, i.e., developing it to 
its ultimate. 

At this point, remember how rarely you think some- 
thing through to the end. Indeed, if you do follow an ab- 
stract thought to the end, and if your Idea is the wrong 
one, you will wind up sounding like an idiot. That is, 
thinking “in and for itself’ will end up by proving that 
the Idea is no Universal. But if your Idea was correct, 
the concretization will prove you a genius. Ideas 
“think,” not sequentially, but consequentially, related 
to other Ideas that emerge out of historic ground, and 
do not care where all this might lead to, including trans- 
formation into opposite. 

And yet, it is precisely because it is abstract; it’s pre- 
cisely because it goes to the ultimate without caring 
where this leads, that we can see what Logic does to a 
concrete Idea. It is this type of Absolute Method that 
Hegel had in mind as he was reaching the conclusion of 
the Absolute Idea, and said all truth is Subjectivity and 
Subjectivity alone. It is philosophy and not philosopher; 
and if that philosophy is revolutionary and if that Idea 
is the Idea of Freedom, then a new Humanism will first 
arise. Then the end will result in the Self-Bringing 
Forth of Liberty. 2 

But it took a Marx to see that, and only then could we 
talk about the whole person who is not just personality 
but Subjectivity— body, emotion, thought as a totality 
that is bound for a new journey: the absolute movement 
of becoming. It is this “power of abstraction” (that is 
Marx’s phrase, not mine) that Marx introduced early in 
the very Preface of Capital on the most concrete thing 
of all, a Commodity. 3 After introducing the “power of 
abstraction” in the very Preface of Capital, before ever 
the reader had plunged into that most difficult Chapter 

I, he kept developing it further all the way to his very 
last decade. 

II. THE NEW IN THIS YEAR’S CONCEPT OF 
THE DIALECTICS OF LEADERSHIP 

Our problem today is what is new in our concept of 
Leadership? And what does it mean that this subjectiv- 
ity alone contains the truth and with it subjectivity has 
absorbed objectivity? It is this new sense of objectiv- 
ity— “Human activity itself as objective 
(gegenstandliche) activity,” as Marx put it 4 — that our 
age is the first to understand fully; that is, the first to 
understand Marx’s meaning in distinction from Hegel’s. 
Just try to concretize this in historic terms and you 
will see what a hard and very nearly impossible task 
that is. 

For example, when I first tackled the question of He- 
gel’s meaning of subjectivity in that sentence, I hardly 
went further than class, class distinction. I refer to the 
section on “Two Kinds of Subjectivity” in the new chap- 


1. See Hegel, Philosophy of Mind, paragraph #574. For 

Dunayevskaya’s discussion of the “Self-Thinking Idea” as He- 
gel articulated it in “Absolute Mind,” the final chapter of his 
Philosophy of Mind, see Chapter 1 of her Philosophy and 
Revolution, pp. 33-46. * 

2. Hegel projected his concept of the method of Absolute Nega- 
tivity in “Absolute Idea,” the final chapter of his Science of 
Logic: “The negativity which has just been considered is the 
turning point of the movement of the Notion... for the tran- 
scendence of the opposition between Notion and Reality, and 
that unity which is the truth, rest upon this subjectivity 
alone.” (Johnson and Struthers edition, Vol. II, pp. 477-78.) 

3. Cf. Marx, Capital Vol. I: “The value-form, whose fully de- 
veloped shape is the money-form, is very simple and slight in 
content. Nevertheless, the human mind has sought in vain for 
more than 2,000 years to get to the bottom of it.. .Why? Be- 
cause the complete body is easier to study than its cells. More- 
over, in the analysis of economic forms neither microscopes nor 
chemical reagents are of assistance. The power of abstraction 
must replace both.” 

4. Marx, “Theses on Feuerbach,” (1845), Collected' Works 

Vol. 5, p. 3. ' 


ter on Mao I added to Marxism and Freedom. 5 Since 
that wasn’t exactly what I meant, since what I was try- 
ing to bring in which was new was the distinction be- 
tween two kinds of Marxism— Lenin’s and Mao’s— I 
didn’t really “prove” that you could consider yourself a 
Marxist and yet be so near the cliff that, by just the 
slightest deviation, you would fall right into the abyss of 
a new void. 

I tried again in 1969 in [“The Newness of Our Philo- 



sophic-Historic Contribution,”] a letter to [a friend], 
who did not see the very deep gulf that existed between 
Herbert Marcuse and me. 6 That was good, but not yet 
good enough, as I was only on the threshold of Absolute 
Idea as new beginning... 

The double edge of the dialectic is that the very new 
birth which contains a new stage of production means 
the perishing of all previous stages, so that the new di- 
alectic can start from new beginnings, new passions, 
new forces, new Reason. Do not follow any post-Marx 
Marxists. It is true that Lenin did return to Hegel on 
the dialectics of revolution. None can compare to him. 
But he both stopped short on the question of the Party, 
and did not let us in on the process of his thinking... 

III. THE PROCESS— Becoming Practicing 
Dialecticians as One Projects Marxist-Hu- 
manism: New Type of Collectivities, New 
Concept of Leadership; the Absolute Method 

“Absolute Method.-.(means) objectively universal 
....every beginning must be made from the Absolute 
....The progress is therefore not a kind of over- 
flow....” —Hegel, Science of Logic, Vol. 2, p. 471 

“The concrete totality...is the beginning.... for the 
transcendence of the opposition between the Notion 
and Reality, and that unity which is the truth, rests 
upon this subjectivity alone.” —Hegel, Science of 
Logic, Vol. 2, p. 477 

The concrete problem today is Organization and 
Leadership; what you have to work out is how, at one 
and the same time, you cannot deviate from the princi- 
ple and yet [must] be open to all new, objective and sub- 
jective developments. Let’s use these abstractions as the 
context in which we reconsider what we mentioned as 
our main proposal on the bi-weekly 7 and how we mean 
to prepare for it by a trip to Appalachia as well as Mexi- 
co, and to the new strike in steel as well as to Spain and 
even India. And with each trip we developed a new col- 
lectivity. 


5. For the 1964 English-language edition of her Marxism and 
Freedom, Dunayevskaya added a new chapter entitled “The 
Challenge of Mao Tse-tung.” 

6. “The Newness of Our Philosophic-Historic Contribution” is 
included in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, #4407. 

7. At the September 1985 Plenum of News and Letters Com- 
mittees, Dunayevskaya proposed that the Marxist-Humanist 
monthly newspaper, News & Letters, be transformed into a 
bi-weekly newspaper, beginning in 1987. For Dunayevskaya’s 
practice of revolutionary journalism in the 1987 bi-weekly 
N&L, see the Supplement to The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, Vol. XIII. 


Whatever the particular collectivity, all are tied both 
with reaching outward and with the new concept of the 
dialectics of leadership, dialectic methodology. Take the 
concrete proposal to transform N&L into a bi-weekly 
next year. Whether we embark on these nation- 
al/intemational trips or whether we take on the imme- 
diate task of selling Women’s Liberation and the Dia- 
lectics of Revolution not as salespeople but as found-' 
ers of Marxist-Humanism, the need is for one more look 
at the Absolute Method as we examine the concrete 
tasks listed in our Perspectives. 

Consider Marx’s “new moments” in his last decade 
along with the new moments grasped at turning points 
of his life, and here is what you will find when you 
think of Marx’s Archives: 1) When Marx decides that 
the accumulation of capital is not the universal, he 
doesn’t mean that it is not the universal in capitalism. 
He does mean it is no universal for the world, and that 
the underdeveloped, non-capitalist countries can experi- 
ence other forms of development. But even then he 
qualifies it by saying that they must do it together with 
what the advanced capitalist countries do. 

2) Marx’s second conclusion in°his final decade was 
that the revolution could actually take place first in 
backward Russia rather than in advanced Germany. 

3) The gens form of development, he further conclud- 
ed, is higheras form of human life than class society, al- 
though the former, too, showed that, in embryo, class 
relations started right there. And, most important of all, 
is that the multilinear human development demon- 
strates no straight line— i.e., no fixed stages of develop- 
ment. The Iroquois women, the Irish women before 
British imperialism, the aborigines in Australia, the 
Arabs in Africa, have displayed greater intelligence, 
more equality between men and women, than the intel- 
lectuals from England, or the USA or Australia, or 
France or Germany. 

Interrupt yourself here for a conference with Marx on 
the Critique of the Gotha Program, which includes 
the sentence that was so alive and worrisome to 
Marcuse in his last decade that he asked me what I 
made of that sentence on labor being “the prime neces- 
sity of life.” Here is Marx’s whole paragraph: 

“In a higher phase of communist society, after the 
enslaving subordination of the individual under the 
division of labor, and therewith also the antithesis 
between mental and physical labor, has vanished; af- 
ter labor, from a mere means of life, has itself be- 
come the prime necessity of life; after the productive 
forces have also increased with the all-round develop- 
ment of the individual, and all the springs of co-oper- 
ative wealth flow more abundantly— only then can 
the narrow horizon of bourgeois right be fully left be- 
hind and society inscribe on its banners: from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs. ” 

Now let’s look at the same type of new moments at 
other turning points of Marx’s life, which opened new 
doors for him and which he, in turn, opened for a new 
generation. Take the artisans that Marx, in the 
Grundrisse, considered as having experienced a greater 
self-development and initiative, by working manually as 
well as mentally, than even those considered geniuses, 
like the artists. 

Or turn back to when Marx first discovered that new 
continent of thought and of revolution and broke with 
capitalism in 1843 and called for “revolution-in-perma- 
nence,” not only in order to uproot the old society, but 
to undergo a “revolution in permanence” in every facet, 
including self-development. 

When it comes to taking responsibility for the philoso- 
phy of Marxist-Humanism in this age, when we are aim- 
ing for nothing short of actually helping to transform 
the objective international situation, here are the prob- 
lems we face: 

Why was it that the 1905 Revolution, which certainly 
had international impact, made Lenin most conscious of 
Asia, but “Africa,” at best, was thought of as “India”? 
All was the “Orient.” If anyone thought of Egypt at all 
it was only because the Greeks were there and it was 
half “Mediterranean.” 


(continued on page 5) 

Explore other writings byDunayevskaya on 
the historic-philosophic question of organization 


• “Organizational Interlude,” Chapter 9 of 
Marxism mad Freedom (1958). On the admin- 
istrative mentality of the modern revolutionary 
intellectual as rooted in the Second Internation- 
al’s disregard of dialectics. 

• “Facing the Challenge,” Part 8 of Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial (1963). On how the 
turning point for the reconstruction of society 
occurs when theory and practice reach a unified 
organizational form. 

( • “ Philosophy and Revolution as Organi- 
zation Builder” (1973). On Lenin as a 
1 .assail cun. 


• {wetter to Harry McShane of June 17. 
1980. On the positive alternative to the elitist 
“party! to lead” concept. 

• “The Philosopher of Permanent Revo- 
lution Creates New Ground for Organiza- 
tion, i! Chapter 11 of Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution { 1982). 

• “Talking to Myself” of Jan. 21. 1987. On 
the illlumination provided by her 1953 “Letters 
on Hegel’s Absolutes” for working out the insep- 
arability of philosophy and organization. 


These documents, as well as other material related to this subject, are contained in The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection: Marxist-Humanism — a Half Century of its World Development, available on microfilm from nu- 
merous libraries. These documents am also available im hard copy from News & Letters. 
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Genocide in Bosnia-Herzegovina 


There is no other word for it but genocide. Sarajevo, a 
city of 560,000, has been reduced to ruins by artillery 
fire from Serbian nationalist fanatics. Civilians are de- 
liberately shelled as they line up to receive UN food re- 
lief. House to house expulsions and killin gs openly 
termed “ethnic cleansing” are taking place. As reported 
in the New York Times (7/10/92), when a Serbian unit 
took over a neighborhood of Sarajevo, they pulled a 
young man out of his apartment and demanded to know 
his name. He answered, “Selim,” a Muslim name. With- 
out saying a word the Serbian gunmen slit Selim’s 
throat. On an even larger scale, far from the scrutiny of 
the world media, such massacres have been going on 
throughout eastern Bosnia-Herzegovina, 

The big imperialist countries, led 
by the U.S. under Bush, have decided 
to let Bosnia-Herzegovina bleed. It 
took them months even to condemn 
Serbia verbally, and still longer to 
pass economic sanctions. The U.S. 
and France, for example, have spent 
more time jockeying for leadership 
than aiding Bosnia-Herzegovina, es- 
pecially after the U.S. was stung by 
French President Francois Mitter- 
rand’s one-upmanship in personally 
visiting Sarajevo. Other countries 
such as Austria have been reluctant 
even to admit refugees. 

TWO TYPES OF 
NATIONALISM 

Inside the former Yugoslavia, two 
types of nationalism are at war with 
each other. One is the particularistic, 
racist nationalism of the fanatics who 
control the Serbian government and 
who comprise the bands of assassins 
and snipers that ring Sarajevo. The 
other is the aspiration of the peoples 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina for national 
self-determination as a pathway for all of its ethnic 
groups to live together peacefully. 

As Muhammad Halifizovic, huddled in a basement in 
a Muslim neighborhood of Sarajevo with 100 other peo- 
ple for protection from the shelling, told a reporter. 
“Here we have Serbs, Croats, Muslims, Jews and 
Slovenes. We’re living here as a family. This is a small 
Sarajevo, and a small Bosnia too.” (NYT 6/10/92) This 
universalistic concept of nationalism is anathema to the 
Serbian fanatics: they want to physically destroy it. In 
fact, many Serbs living in Bosnia-Herzegovina oppose 
the racist Serbian fanatics, and have fought alongside 
the defenders of Sarajevo and other towns. 

The so-called “ethnic cleansings,” killing or driv- 
ing out non-Serbs — Croats, Muslim Slavs, Hungar- 
ians — have been going on in Serbian-conquered 
areas of the former Yugoslavia since last year. They 
began in the Krajina region of Croatia, where the 
death toll has reached over 7,000. Reprisal killings 
of Serbs have also taken place. 

Since early April, this horror has now been dwarfed 
by the genocide in Bosnia-Herzegovina. As soon as this 
former Yugoslav republic— population 44% Muslim Slav, 
31% Serb, and 17% Croat— voted overwhelmingly for in- 
dependence a few months ago, it was invaded. Backed 
up by the Yugoslav military, including the air force, 
heavily armed Serbian irregulars have taken over 65% 
of the country. 

The town of Gorazde in eastern Bosnia, population 
60,000, is slowly starving to death under a murderous 
Serbian siege. As against Sarajevo, where some food 
supplies are arriving from the UN, here no food can get 
in and communication with the outside is limited to 
ham radios. Some 2.3 million refugees have now fled 


(continued from page 4) 

Why was it that Rosa Luxemburg, so far in advance 
of all other Marxists, so movingly described the [imperi- 
alist subjugation of the masses in the] Kalahari Desert, 
Morocco, Namibia, Martinique— but couldn’t see them 
as Reason? 

Could it possibly be that all her love for, and depen- 
dence upon, the spontaneous unorganized masses who 
could “push” the leadership to act in a revolutionary 
way meant that even in that new love the vanguard con- 
cept was predominant for leadership? 

Philosophy is both more than, and at the same time 
totally different from, “decision-making,” in the crucial 
sense that decision-making, too, is a first negativity un- 
less self-development of the individual means all indi- 
viduals. 

In the concrete, that would mean that when we, in 
our classes, bring in a philosophic question to be dis- 
cussed, we do not reduce that to decision-making, even 
though decision-making is an indispensable preliminary 
to the self-development that is individual responsibility 
for philosophy, preliminary to eruption of actual revolu- 
tion. 

Or take the question of the preparation for trans- 
forming N&L into a bi-weekly, and together with it the 
“nitty-gritty,” most concrete question for all— the spe- 
cial fund. That is actually the greatest determinant as 
to whether we do know how to sell the book, not as 
salespeople but as founders of Marxist-Humanism... 


their homes, or been driven out, and over 50,000 people 
have been killed in the fighting in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
the largest number of them Muslim Slavs. People being 
expelled from their land have been locked for days on 
freight cars without food. 

IN FASCIST STYLE 

All of this is part of a naked bid for territory by the 
Serbian government, led by a former Communist appa- 
ratchik turned demagogic nationalist, Slobodan 
Milosevic. In true fascist style, when his Serbian forces 
invade lands and massacre other ethnic groups, 
Milosevic invariably claims that really, secretly, the oth- 


er side is the aggressor. He began this policy in the 
1980s in the Serbian province of Kosovo, population 2.1 
million, of which the vast majority are ethnic Albanian, 
with only 10% comprising a Serbian minority. Today, as 
he forcibly prevents the elected parliament of Kosovo 
from meeting at all, he claims to be defending the Serbi- 
an minority against Albanian oppression! 

Even inside Serbia, however, Milosevic’s support is 
beginning to wane, especially since the economy began 
to collapse after UN sanctions were proclaimed in late 
May. In huge demonstrations in late June, up to 
400,000 people demonstrated in Belgrade against 
Milosevic. Peasants in the Vojvodina region have also 
begun to withhold grain in a protest strike. However, 
the Serbian opposition does not disagree with all of 
Milosevic’s policies. For example, they tend to support 
him on the issue of Kosovo. 

Shockingly, a number of former socialist humanist 
intellectuals have lent Milosevic support, giving him 
a veneer of respectability within Serbia. Most prom- 
inent among them is Mihailo Markovic, a founder of 
the Praxis group in the 1960s, who today serves as 
Vice-President of the ruling Serbian Socialist Party, 
the renamed Communist Party. Recently, as report- 
ed in Le Monde (7/9/92), Markovic defended 
Milosevic and his policies once again, even as the 
massacres were reaching their height in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. This “transformation into opposite” of 
someone who once upheld a version of Marxist hu- 
manism is truly chilling. 

The victims of Serbian genocide are being abandoned 
in the same way as the Kurds have been, after Bush’s 
“great victory” in Iraq. After all, there is no oil here. If 
mass pressure does finally force some type of relief to 


The sharpest expression of theory is methodology 
—and let’s never forget that methodology is the result 
of the complex interaction of 1) social base; 2) theoreti- 
cal analysis and practical activity, and 3) the struggles 
with rival tendencies and rival methodologies. 

The point about all of these concrete tasks outlined 
for this year (and some for next) is that they must be 
tested by the Absolute Dialectical Method. The question 
of the new-book-to-be on “The Dialectics of the Party” 8 
and, most important of all, the real historic-philosophic 
beginning of the century-long-delayed outline Marx 
sketched for future generations in his Critique of the 
Gotha Program must be tested by the Absolute Meth- 
od. Then we will actually be expressing what that dia- 
lectics of “the Party” as well as the dialectics of the rev- 
olution are leading to— a new, truly human society. 

The interpenetration of philosophy, organization, self- 
development would result in humanity itself developing 
its full potential. The development of all human facul- 
ties assures the birth of a new man, a new woman, new 
youth, and of the classless, non-racist, non-sexist socie- 
ty. Sept. 1, 1985 


8. Dunayevskaya subsequently changed the planned title of her 
book from “Dialectics of the Party” to “Dialectics of Organiza- 
tion and Philosophy: The ‘Party’ and Forms of Organization 
Bom Out of Spontaneity.” For a discussion of her dissatisfac- 
tion with the phrase “Dialectics of the Party,” see her “Talk- 
ing to Myself’ of May 19, 1987, in Supplement to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, Vol. 13, #10942. 


Bosnia-Herzegovina, we can be sure that capitalistic in- 
terests for territory and economic resources will pre- 
dominate over so-called “humanitarian” aspects. 

| Philosophic Dialogue 

(continued from page 3) 

specifically at work. In the middle of a polemic against 
Shachtman, you see what production relations meant 
concretely to a rank-and-file worker in “the Russia of 
Lenin”— that “participation” was not “quality circles” 
or any such fantasy! (pp. 28-29). 

Opposed to that, in analyzing Stalin’s Russia’s econo- 
my, you see each law as it was passed, in 1929, 1930, 
1932, 1938, 1940, as each tried to sweat more labor 
from the Russian worker, who resisted creatively at 
each step. These essays are all about the questions: 
What is work? Can labor emancipate itself? Can hu- 
mans be free? 

The natural audience for this book is workers. But 
how do I explain the fact that the Marxist-Humanist 
theory of state-capitalism is not more widely accepted 
on the Left among intellectuals, who have had access to 
it before this book? Can there be an inherent resistance 
to it on the part of left intellectuals? Why, for that mat- 
ter, are there so many left parties and revolutions, and 
none place the relations at the point of production 
on the agenda the day after the overthrow of (he 
bourgeoisie? 

‘REFORMED’ SLAVERY? 

The essays in Part III actually address this question, 
the administrative mentality of the intellectual in the 
age of state-capitalism. There is a class pull. In 
Dunayevskaya’s 1958 work, Marxism and Freedom, 
we see where even Hegel foundered on this class bar- 
rier— the supposed “backwardness of the masses” (p. 
38). 

In this new book, we see George Padmore, who “did 
not take fright at barrack labor [of Mao’s China] be- 
cause he was sure of his place among the leaders” (pp. 
107-8). It brings to mind all those, including sincere and 
no doubt well-intentioned “socialists” and “Marxists” 
(sic), who advocate a “mixed economy” for Russian and 
East European workers. Mixed economy has always 
meant capitalism. Would they advocate “a little bit of 
slavery” or a “reformed slavery” if they knew they 
would be the ones on that production line or in that un- 
employment line? 

As the introduction states, too many revolutionaries 
have failed to grasp the class divide separating Marx’s 
Marxism from its absolute opposite, Communist totali- 
tarianism. This is not a minor point. It is not “just” the 
class divide; the class divide is everything. It is philo- 
sophic: your thinking falls on one side or the other; 
there is no in between. 

You objectively represent the proletariat’s inter- 
est— or you represent capital’s, no matter how “revolu- 
tionary” you are. When push came to shove in 1917, ev- 
ery layer of Russian society and every revolutionary par- 
ty opposed the proletariat— except Lenin’s Bolsheviks, 
and I qualify, Lenin, who was grounded in dialectic phi- 
losophy. 

FULLNESS OF PHILOSOPHY 

Mass organizations themselves seek the fullness of 
philosophy. Today, after 20 magnificent years of self-or- 
ganization in Villa El Salvador (see report p. 8), a shan- 
tytown of 350,000 in Peru which has 5,000 popular or- 
ganizations covering every facet of life, people yet feel 
the need to create a forum for discussing ideas of the fu- 
ture. 

For that reason, the introduction correctly includes 
under one category every tendency from Grenada’s New 
Jewel Movement to Poland’s Solidarity union leaders, 
who called for a “self-limiting revolution”: “It was...not 
so much Stalinism that proved its historic nonviability 
in the 1980s...as much as the independent, anti-Stalinist 
revolutionary who is barren of philosophy” (p. xxiii). 
The class nature is key, is philosophy, and these intel- 
lectuals end up objectively representing the interests of 
capital. They never changed the mode of production, 
and “all the old crap reappears.” 

The Marxist-Humanist Theory 
of State-Capitalism 

selected writings 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Part One: Not by Practice Alone: The 

Movement from Theory 

Part Two: Origin and Development of 

State-Capitalist Theory 

Part Three: State-Capitalist Theory With- 
in Marxist-Humanism 

168 pgs. 

$8.50 (+$1.05 postage) 

order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, 

Chicago, IL 60605 
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WOMEN’S LIBERATION AT A DEFINING MOMENT 


While I am not a lawyer, and cannot 
pretend to understand the intended nu- 
ances of it, I hear the phrase “undue 
burdens” coming from the Supreme 
Court decision in the Pennsylvania 
abortion case, as an ominous one. First, 
it admits of “burdens” on freedom, 
thereby making freedom nonsensical. 
Second it declares that the state is the 
definer and arbiter of such burdens. 
Thus “burdens” can be “due” or “un- 
due— or such would seem logically to 
follow. But who has heard the phrase, 
“due burdens”? It would reveal too 
much to say that “due burdens” are lev- 
ied against pregnant women. 

The fact is that women’s “right” to 
an abortion in this country— supposedly 
upheld in this sleight-of-hand Supreme 
Court decision— is enacted entirely 
within a field constructed by authoritar- 
ian state and religious power. Thus it 
resembles a gauntlet for women more 
than it does freedom. 

Jennifer 

California 

* * * 

What I felt and observed at the pro- 
choice rally held here June 29 was a 
widening of the distance between the 
world of the spirited crowd of several 
hundred mainly white women, and the 
world of the major, historic uprising 
that happened right here in this veiy 
city two months earlier. It was disturb- 
ing that even those few speakers who 
were critical of the orientation that pro- 
jected the Democratic Party as the path 
to women’s freedom, and claimed pas- 
sionately that “pro-choice” is “pro- 
change,” .were mute on the topic of the 
Los Angeles rebellion. It brought home 
to me the urgency for the Women’s Lib- 
eration Movement to address both the 
critical dimensions of race and class and 
the question of the interrelationship be- 
tween spontaneity and radical thought. 

Michelle Landau 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

One thing that disturbed me so much 
about the Democratic Party Convention 
was the way the abortion issue was 
used. The Democrats swung totally to 
the right on almost every conceivable is- 
sue, from supporting cuts in “entitle- 
ment programs” to supporting a 
“strong defense,” and from mimicking 
the Republicans’ talk of “family values” 
to support of the death penalty. Yet 
through all of this, the Democrats kept 
shouting their support of abortion 
rights. It’s as if to them there’s nothing 
contradictory in supporting a “pro- 
choice” position and adopting the most 
reactionary of positions. It indicates 
that just saying you’re pro-choice is not 
the measure of whether you’re really for 
freedom. 

Infuriated 

Illinois 

* * * 

Have you seen the recent piece by bell 
hooks in the 20th anniversary issue of 
Ms, magazine? I think you’ll find the 
following comment of interest: “We 
must continually claim theory as neces- 
sary practice within a holistic frame- 
work of liberatory activism. We must do 
more than critique the at-times reac- 
tionary uses some academic women 
make of feminist theory. We must ac- 
tively work to call attention to the im- 
portance of creating a theory that can 
advance renewed feminist movements, 
particularly highlighting that theory 
that seeks to further feminist opposition 
to sexist oppression. Doing this, we nec- 
essarily celebrate and value theory that 
can be and is shared in oral as well as 
written narrative.” 

Revolutionary feminist 
New York 

* * * 

What could be more ludicrous to en- 
counter in the vast open spaces of Mon- 
tana than the proprietory debate over 
the young Ms. Quayle’s womb? The 
Billing Gazette brought me the news 
that Dan Quayle’s daughter is now sub- 
jected to having her lack of freedom and 
autonomy publicly discussed. Her own 
mother (again proving that women can 
be among the strongest enforcers of pa- 
triarchal law) states unequivocally that 
her daughter would “take the child to 
term” if pregnant. The Vice-President, 
meanwhile, retreats to Christian senti- 
mentalism in the form of a paternalistic 
superiority from which he can both 
judge and “support” his daughter, 
“whatever her decision.” 


Of course, given the “right to-lie” 
movements invention and eager publica- 
tion of “post-abortion syndrome,” one 
can only too easily guess what kinds of 
mental tortures will be applied in the 
name of “support” and “love.” This 
system— in which the rulers of the me- 
dia openly discuss how they would limit 
and patronize their own families while 
they ignore the real day-to-day needs 
and problems of most women in— is sick 
and must be swept aside. 

Traveling feminist 
Montana 

* * * 

Quayle doesn’t care what a fictional 
character like Murphy Brown does with 
her life. He was attacking Black women, 
and the treachery is that this has gotten 
covered over. 

Teacher 
New York 

* * * 

I must note an unfortunate omission 
by N&L: in the otherwise insightful lead 
by Lou Turner concerning the Los An- 
geles rebellion he mentioned Barbara 
Smith as a “Black socialist feminist” (p. 
6). I know that no one would identify 
Barbara Smith as only a “Lesbian so- 
cialist feminist” or as a “Black lesbian.” 
Why was her Lesbian identity not men- 
tioned? She has been a highly visible 
presence in the Lesbian liberation move- 
ment, and has been forthright about her 
Lesbian politics. Since Lesbians of color 
have consistently asked their white 
feminist sisters and Black male brothers 
to not force them into a position where 
their identity is split, I feel compelled to 
draw attention to this. 

Radical Lesbian Feminist 
Los Angeles 

THE LATINO 
DIMENSION, 

NORTH & 

SOUTH 


The City’s response to the rebellion in 
Washington Heights has been to in- 
crease the number of police in the area 
and to remove the public trash baskets. 
The baskets were thrown about during 
the “disturbances” and the trash was 
set on fire. The way to quell rebellion, 
obviously, is to remove the baskets. I ex- 
pect now city officials will "“attempt to 
justify the lack of public services in La- 
tino neighborhoods by pointing out how 
dirty the people are: they throw their 
trash on the ground. 

Looking for a Trash Basket 
New York 

* * * 

The Washington Heights community 
exploded after the killing of Jose Garcia. 
Protests were called by established poli- 
ticians, but the people responded with a 
spontaneous outbreak. At one of the 
protests you suddenly saw 50 different 
political parties show up, but the people 
didn’t want any leaders. Everyone was 
debating and it could not be manipulat- 
ed. There are now political posters up 
everywhere telling people to come to 
this or that meeting, but people are not 
going. The spontaneity of the revolt 
raises, however, a real problem— how to 
keep it going without trying to be a 
“vanguard.” 

Dominican activist 
New York 

* * * 

After what happened in Los Angeles, 
and its ramifications all over the coun- 
try, and what is happening in the pro- 
tests in Nicaragua, El Salvador, Peru 
and Argentinia— places where the role 
of the youth is crucial— the significance 
of the rebellion in El Alto Manhattan 
last month shows that the Latino Di- 
mension in America (not only the U.S. 
but all America) is gaining momentum. 
We see, we feel, that something new is 
emerging, beyond what the intellectuals 
can grasp. The youth are the motor, and 
there is without doubt a new social con- 
sciousness in them. Now is a special mo- 
ment and it is our responsibility to put 
our efforts in this struggle, not as “lead- 
ers” but along the masses. Mandst-Hu- 
manism is an important weapon that 
must be projected all over. 

Carlos V. 

Argentinian exile 
* * * 

Latin America, the Latin American 




people, are suffering, perhaps, then- 
worst crisis of the century and sadly, its 
true magnitude is ignored not only by 
the governments but also by the Left in 
general. Cases like Haiti, Venezuela and 
Peru are only the most evident conse- 
quences of the so called “New World 
Order.” Poverty, repression, high mor- 
tality rates, pollution, etc. show to what 
extent “those who rule” will go to im- 
pose inhumane politics that only favor 
themselves. In spite of this, the Left is 
still debating about the importance of 
“democracy” (as some abstract entity) 
or, in the case of Sendero Luminoso, 
reaching for an extreme situation to de- 
stroy the old without creating the new 
(stopping at first negation). Once again 
we can confirm the negative effect of so- 
called “intellectuals” and the vanguard. 

Latino Intellectual 
New York 


TRY MAKING A LIVING 

Against the recommendation of the 
ASCME Council 25 negotiators, nearly 
16,000 Detroit city workers turned 
down a contract with a 10% pay cut on 
July 1. Three weeks later, Mayor Cole- 
man Young announced he was seeking 
bids from private contractors for clerical 
services and would lay off 1,000 clerical 
ASCME members. With smaller bar- 
gaining units, such as the Emergency 
Medical Service Technicians, he has an- 
nounced the lay-off of most or all of the 
membership while seeking contractors 
with which to replace them. 

One clerical worker told me, “No one 
trusts the mayor. We see all the waste 
and corruption that goes on and we 
don’t see why the city workers should 
pay for it. We think even if we took 
cuts, he’d still privatize at half the pay 
and with no fringe benefits, and that 
layoffs would come anyway. I’m sorry to 
see some of these smaller unions set- 
tling, because we all need to stick to- 
gether. Otherwise, the mayor will just 
go on and do what he’s doing. But why 
does he have to do it with such pleas- 
ure? Even if we lose, I’ll still be glad I 
stood up for what I think is right. These 
union officials aren’t doing what we 
elected them to do. We have to go down 
to those meetings and make them listen 
to us.” 

Municipal worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Martin Almora was not boeing para- 
noid when he wondered aloud whether 
the union contract negotiations were ac- 
tually going on outside the bargaining 
room where he sat (see “What kinds of 
deals?” June 1992 N&L). That is pre- 
cisely the way a management rep 
bragged that our new contract with 
AFGE was negotiated last fall, when our 
union president was unable to control 
everyone on “his” bargaining team. 
This was our first new contract after a 
decade of renewals, and all they did was 
incorporate ten years worth of private 
deals. Afterwards, both sides touted this 
fiasco as a breakthrough in “win-win” 
bargaining, which means nobody 
loses— except the rank and file. 

Federal employee 
Chicago 


send money overseas to buy friends who 
buy weapons and turn them on other 
people to kill them, which we support 
with our taxes. This is not going to con- 
tinue, because you’re not living any- 
more, you’re existing. In other words, 
there’s going to be a revolution of a 
sort, and it’s starting to begin, because 
the very poorest individuals have begun 
to see lack of hope and a future. 

Laid-off Oscar Mayer worker 
Chicago 

SOUTH 
AFRICA 
AFTER 
B0IPAT0NG 

The latest issue containing the article 
by Lou Turner was especially good, 
since so many on the Left seem to think 
the ANC is a legitimate “ Left ” group, 
overlooking the Stalinist control. 

H.S.L. 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

Lou Turner’s critique of the ANC for 
soft-peddling such disasters as the 
Boipatong massacre was one of the best 
analyses of the situation I have read. I 
don’t however understand why he asked 
why ANC Secretary General Cyril Ram- 
aphosa should entertain illusions that a 
fundamental shift has occurred in the 
government’s attitude toward sharing 
power. I don’t see anything mysterious 
in that at all. Ramaphosa is thinking of 
how to secure his place as an adminis- 
trator of the “new” South Africa, not 
about how to overthrow the system. His 
consciousness is dictated by his aims. 

Solidarity activist 
Chicago 


REVOLUTIONARY SISTERS 
OF COLOR 

Revolutionary Sisters of Color, a 
grassroots socialist feminist organiza- 
tion that has been meeting together 
since October, 1990, is pleased to an- 
nounce its founding meeting and confer- 
ence: “Building the Leadership of Wom- 
en of Color for Revolutionary Change.” 
The meeting will take place in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Sept. 25-27, 1992. Our found- 
ing meeting’s primary focus will be to 
introduce and build Revolutionary Sis- 
ters of Color as a nationwide organiza- 
tion; to make links with sisters in strug- 
gle around the world; and generally to 
encourage and support the activism of 
radical women of color. Women of color 
who would like to get additional infor- 
mation and registration materials for 
the September meeting can write to 
Revolutionary Sisters of Color, P.O. Box 
191021, Roxbuiy, MA 02119-1021. 

RSOC 
Roxbury, Mass. 


LONDON NOTES 



LABOR AND CAPITAL 

They are allowing all of the produc- 
tion to leave the U.S., go to Mexico, go 
overseas, and then they’re shipping the 
goods back here. Who’s going to buy the 
goods? If the rich man is going to take 
all the money and keep it, the poor man 
can’t even make any to get it. And with- 
out the working force our country can’t 
exist. My thoughts were once that possi- 
bly they want to subjugate us to the 
point that we become like a Third World 
country, so dependent on the govern- 
ment for everything that you won’t 
make any moves to use whatever rights 
you supposedly have— I say, supposedly. 
That way you’re controllable. If they 
continue the trend the way it is, people 
are not going to go hungry, they are not 
going to do without, they are not going 
to continue to allow the government to 


Your readers may be interested in 
knowing that the pilot issue of “London 
Notes,” a new autonomist magazine, 
has just been issued. It carries news and 
discussion of the L.A. Rebellion, the 
struggle over women’s bodies, class 
composition in Europe, “squatting and 
social housing,” and contradictions in 
independent studies college programs, 
and more. The editors “put emphasis on 
the autonomous grass-roots nature of 
the class struggle, and on the autono- 
mous grass-roots struggles of each sec- 
tion of the working class (waged and 
unwaged) against any top-down imposi- 
tion of a program in the name of the 
working class, and against any subordi- 
nation of the needs of the marginalized 
sections of the working class.” For a 
copy, send $4.00 to London Notes, Box 
LN, 121 Bookshop, 121 Railton Ropad, 
Brixton, London, England. 

Massimo De Angelis 
England 
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SPONTANEITY, PHILOSOPHY, ORGANIZATION 


The Draft for Perspectives is a chal- 
lenge to all the unfreedoms we confront 
today. Philosophy broken down into its 
two roots— philo and sophia— means 
love of wisdom. To use it means a pas- 
sion for being fully free. When the Draft 
speaks of “free creative power as the 
plunge to freedom” it is not as a tactic 
but as a pathway to liberation. It is a 
marvelous expression because it is not 
beholden to any “limits of the given.” 

Supporter 

California 

* * * 

I don’t know what the Draft for Per- 
spectives means when it says revolution- 
aries have to “assume responsibility for 
the self-determination of the Idea” of 
freedom. To say an idea is “self-deter- 
mined” sounds to me like it can exist on 
its own account; how then could anyone 
take “responsibility” for it? 

Student 

Chicago 

# * * 

Since so many Marxists were really 
raised on Engels’ interpretations, which 
gave undue stress to the “materialist” 
side of the dialectic, I wish the Draft for 
Perspectives had quoted Marx’s “trans- 
lation” of Hegel’s concept of the self-de- 
termination of the Idea: “The practice 
of philosophy is itself theoretical; it is 
critique that measures the individual 
existence by the essence, the particular 
reality by the Idea.” 

P. Leslie 
Illinois 

* * * 

I didn’t get much out of 
Dunayevskaya’s column on “Spontanei- 
ty, Organization, Philosophy” (see June 
N&L). I assumed from the title there 
would be more connection between 
spontaneity and organization. It opens 
up the question of what happens after 
the overthrow of the state, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. We all talk of 
ideas as a material force, but what form 
of organization is needed, how is this 
different than before? I didn’t get a hint 
of this from the article. 

Mitch C. 

New York 


Dunayevskaya’s column discusses 
how radicals take for granted their un- 
derstanding of labor. She suggests that 
in the Critique of the Gotha Program 
Marx’s concept of “freely associated la- 
bor” as the only real alternative to capi- 
talism informed his concept of organiza- 
tion. I take this to mean “freely associ- 
ated labor” is not just the goal of hu- 
man society, but has to be worked out 


within the revolutionary organization it- 
self. 

AJL 
New York 

* * * 

It seems to me Dunayevskaya is sug- 
gesting it isn’t so much the form of or- 
ganization that is crucial, as much as 
the principles one is grounded in. 

Rachel 
New York 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya’s 1979 letter to an 
Iranian revolutionary (see July N&L) is 
very much related to the title of the 
Draft for Perspectives— “Spontaneity, 
Philosophy, Organization: The Test of 
Today’s Crises.” She was contributing 
to the discussions among Iranian Marx- 
ist-Humanists, who were grappling with 
“what to do” in confronting “what hap- 
pens after the revolution.” The 1979 
letter opens dialogue on concretizing 
that for organization; one year later, in 
the 1980 Introduction to the Farsi lan- 
guage edition of Marx’s 1844 Humanist 
essays, she is showing how deep is the 
uprooting being called for by the masses 
in the Iranian Revolution. Though that 
was suppressed by Khomeini, the ques- 
tions that motivated her to write the 
piece are more timely than ever. 

Internationalist 

Michigan 

* * * 

I found it striking that the Draft for 
Perspectives railed the Los Angeles re- 
bellion a “defining moment” because of 
the relation it posed of spontaneity to a 
group like us. It’s too early to know 
the full meaning of the revolt, but there 
is a critical role for a group such as 
N&L in this period. 

Feminist 
New York 


The “reformed” Communists contin- 
ue to try to twist Marx to fit their latest 
political line. I attended the organizing 
conference of the Committees of Corre- 
spondence last month in the Bay Area, a 
group formed by those (such as Angela 
Davis) who split from the Communist 
Party after the fall of the Soviet Union. 
One speaker stooped so low as to use 
Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program 
to support the aim of dressing up the 
old CP in new clothes. He said that 
Marx stuffed his scathing critique in a 
drawer, refusing to show it to anyone, 
because “one step of real movement is 
worth more than a dozen programs.” 
He then said the COC is that one step 
forward, and that all separate programs 
should be abandoned for one “unified 
Left.” 

Julia Jones 
Oakland, Cal. 

Editor’s note: Our “Draft for Perspectives, 
1992-93,” published in the July issue of 
N&L under the title, “Spontaneity, Phi- 
losophy, Organization: The Test of To- 
day’s Crises, ” is available from N&L for 
75d (includes postage). 


TRAGEDY 

IN 

BOSNIA— 

HERZEGOVINA 


“Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution vs 
The Visage of Hitler.” These words 
from Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1986 lecture 
published in June 1992 N&L couldn’t 
have summed up the situation in the 
former Yugoslavia, specifically Bosnia, 
more precisely. We once again return to 
a situation like Europe in the 1930s, a 
small “multi-ethnic” state confronted 
by a more powerful neighbor intent on 
“ethnically cleaning” the area where 
Serbs, Muslims and Croatians have 
lived side by side. Stories of cattle-cars 



of human freight, of young men taken 
from their houses and murdered, as well 
as the horror of war in Sarajevo and 
other towns abound. 

As in the 1930s the great powers 
stand by, none see it to their advantage 
to intervene; Bush sees no Gulf war 
type “victory” as election capital, but 
only a stalemate. Meanwhile, the hu- 
man tragedy increases daily. The U.N. 
Secretary General calls it a “rich man’s 
war” and points to Somalia, as if the de- 
gree of horror can be measured, as if 
these things are not intimately linked. 

F. Shelley 
New York 


Built into the capitalist order is the 
idea that the human being, the creator 
of all value, has no value. This is the 
reason you can have 50,000 people 
killed in Sarajevo and the various rulers 
dancing around the question. What they 
are doing is nothing, and this is the way 
the rulers feel about human life. 

The way they sustain this type of atti- 
tude is with denial of the historical 
movements of humanity to bring forth a 
new society. As mass struggles produce 
a desire for freedom, this is written up 
and denied in the papers the next day. 
What goes in the history books is all 
doctored up; it’s nothing like what actu- 
ally happened. This usurps the capacity 
for humanity to break through barriers; 
it steals their imagination. We find a to- 
tally different outlook in the pamphlet 
American Civilization on Trial. 

Black city worker 
Chicago 


RUSSIA TODAY 

The sad fact is that the so-called dem- 
ocrats here sometimes behave them- 
selves like their predecessors. Yeltsin 
like Gorbachev wants to keep in his grip 
the collapsing Russian Federation. You 
probably heard that recently Tatarstan 
declared its independence. Many other 
autonomous republics will no doubt fol- 
low its example. 

Subscriber 

Russia 
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—BOOKS— 

□ Marxism and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1989 Columbia University Press edition. New 
1980s introduction by author 381 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $17.50 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New introduction by author 372 pp. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 per copy 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution 

1991 University of Illinois Press edition. New in- 
troduction by author. Forward by Adrienne 

Rich. 240 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $12.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the 

Future 294 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 


□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. Contains "Presen- 
tation on Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 "Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes.” 52 pp. 

$3.00 paperback, $10.00 hardcover 


□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

1989 Wayne State University Press edition in- 
cludes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
"Charles Denby 1907-83” 303 pp. 

by Charles Denby $14.95 


—PAMPHLETS— 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 
. 29c postage 

□ Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 
Contains introduction, "Today’s Epigones Who 
Try to Truncate Marx’s Capital (” and Chapters 
Five through Eight of Marxism and Freedom 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 


—NEWSPAPER— 

□ Subscription to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 

(August 1977 to May 1984) $20.00 


• News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeh Road, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

> News & Letters, as well as other Marxist-Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters. 


□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong'o $3 per copy 

Selections from Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Writings on the Middle East 
$2.50 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Spanish language pamphlet 

1989 edition $2.00 per copy 

—ARCHIVES— 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its 
World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection 

on eight reels $160 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 15,000-page microfilm col- 
lection $4.50 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. (8-9/92) 

Please add 850 for each item for postage. 
111. residents add 8% sales tax 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 
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Haiti: A view from the grassroots 


In 1492 Christopher Columbus commented on the 
generosity and beauty of the first people he met in the 
“New World,” who called themselves Tainos (“people of 
the good”). Five hundred years later, Haiti, the site of 
that first landing, exhibits all the contradictions of a sad 
history of exploitation through colonialism, imperialism 
and capitalism. Now a visitor to Haiti encounters the 
descendants of the two groups most affected by the in- 
vasion: the indigenous people of the island and the vic- 
tims of the slave trade begun only a few years after Co- 
lumbus’ first journey. Today Haiti is in the process of 
disintegration. The more the people resist exploitation 
and oppression, the more they suffer from increased re- 
pression. 

The average income of the lowest 90% of the popu- 
lation is $150 per year. The demography of Port-au- 
Prince makes the class distinctions clear. Slum 
dwellings crowd the narrow streets right next to 
mansions. The rich obviously have the same attitude 
toward the poor that the early settlers had toward 
the indigenous and slaves: not quite human. 

Since the coup in September 1991, people have been 
zombified, their hopes dashed, their attempts to organ- 
ize met with continuing repression. The violence is dif- 
ferent from that during the reign of the Duvaliers: then 
it was terror from inside, “passionate” violence. Now 
it’s cold, cynical, scientific, psychological oppression. 

The government has a stop-and-go policy toward 
overt violence. Shortly after the swearing-in of Marc 
Bazin as the new prime minister (de facto government 
number two) it was important to cover up the repres- 
sion so ambulances picked up the bodies of people killed 
during the night instead of leaving them on the streets, 
but people said the violence was as bad as during the 
first days after the coup. The system of section chiefs, 
abolished by Aristide, is firmly in place again. Most sec- 
tion chiefs have large organizations of thugs and in- 
formers, many of them former Tontons Macoutes. Add- 
ed to the 7,500 official army troops, they form an army 
of repression of probably 30,000. Severe repression ev- 
erywhere results in the displacement of hundreds of 
thousands from the countryside to the cities; thousands 
more leave the cities for the countryside to try to find 
safety. 

At the Haitian Red Cross one of our friends met a 

Peruvian barrio resists 

New York, N.Y.— After the murder of the grass- 
roots women’s leader Maria Elena Moyano by PCP- 
Sendero Luminoso (Communist Party of Peru-Shining 
Path) and the autogolpe (self-coup-d’etat) by the presi- 
dent of Peru, Alberto Fujimori, it is evident towards 
whom the cannons are pointing. Peruvian popular or- 
ganizations are caught in the crossfire. This was the 
topic of the presentation by Cesar Espejo, human rights 
activist in Villa El Salvador (the barrio in which Moyano 
was vice-president), who was invited to speak by the Pe- 
ruvian Support Group in New York City. 

Cesar Espejo began with the meaning of Maria Elena 
as a symbol for the Peruvian women. President 
Fujimori visited the barrio after the coup to offer weap- 
ons to the people in order to confront Sendero. This of- 
fer was received by a resounding “no,” thus showing 
the power of self-determination and self-development 
(human development) of the people in Villa. In a coun- 
try where more than 50% of its population lives in ex- 
treme poverty, the popular organizations constitute the 
most important alternative to both a destructive state 
for the few and a guerrilla who does not present a new 
beginning. 

Villa El Salvador is an example of popular organi- 
zation. With 350,000 inhabitants, they have created 
cooperatives and popular assemblies, 800 “soup 
kitchens” (for 15 to 20 families each), a program for 
“vaso de leche” or glass of milk for every child, and 
an “industrial park” for micro-enterprises emerged 
from the informal economy that gave 15,000 new 
jobs for the youth. 

The primary actors of this are the organized women 
of Villa. Maria Elena was and is the expression, the face 
of this human power. Sendero knew this and killed her, 
thinking that her death would mean the death of the 
whole movement. Sendero did not get the point. In Villa 
El Salvador, there are 5,000 different organizations and 
commissions and, despite the fact of Fujimori’s coup 
and the massacre of 100 community leaders by Sendero, 
the struggle is still alive. 

Fujimori’s justification for the coup was a “paralyzed 
congress,” a corrupt judicial power, and Sendero. For 
Sendero, Villa El Salvador, as a symbol of popular mobi- 
lization and organization, is dangerous and must be de- 
stroyed. Thus the popular movement is caught in the 
crossfire. 

The popular movement is holding back the attack of 
both the state and Sendero. They are trying to deepen 
their links nationally in spite of the indiscriminate kill- 
ings of their community leaders. Moyano’s death is not 
the end of the popular movement, of the struggle for a 
“new beginning.” The popular organizations continue 
that struggle supported by years of experience full of 
humanity. 9 

Villa El Salvador’s community center with clinic 
and library was destroyed by a Sendero bus bomb, 
and they are raising' funds to rebuild. Contributions 
should be sent to Grupo De Apoyo Peruano, 298 
Fifth Ave., Suite 136, New York, N.Y. 10001-4692, not- 
ing they are for the community center. 


child who had come in on a boat that morning, a week 
or so after the U.S. Coast Guard had returned all those 
fleeing the country; he said that there are “lots” of Hai- 
tians still at Guantanamo Bay. We talked to one man in 
hiding, a member of the Aristide government, who had 
tried to fill out papers applying for asylum in the U.S. 
Just getting to the Embassy to pick up forms and to be 
interviewed is practically impossible. 

Bazin comes to the Palace walking on 2,000 dead 
bodies, according to the Haitians, and he won’t be 
able to govern. He’s enormously unpopular with the 
people. All the ceremonies of his inauguration were 
in French and therefore understood by only 15% of 



the population. The Macoutes don’t want him and 
only made a deal with the U.S. State Department to 
keep Aristide out. Although he’s staffing his cabinet 
with family members, clients, or members of the mil- 
itary, he can’t find enough people to fill what are re- 
ferred to as “coffin jobs.” He’s clearly a puppet for 
the military. Everyone knows this regime won’t 
work and that the army is buying time. Bazin is dis- 
posable. The de facto government is using him be- 
cause of his ties to the World Bank; next they might 
find someone with a reputation for justice, maybe 
even a Christian. But Bazin also can’t be taken 
lightly. He has important support, especially from 
the U.S. in spite of its protestations to the contrary. 

The major factor preventing the return of constitu- 
tionality is the U.S. The period of U.S. occupation from 
1915 to 1934 has left Haitians with a fear of invasion 
and its effects, and people always talk about “the Amer- 
ican Plan.” In its current manifestation the American 
Plan supports the military while giving lip service to the 
democracy. Even before the election results, U.S. ob- 
servers tried to convince Aristide to drop out. 

Clearly a new society is emerging. The Haitian people 
have changed during the last 25 years. They are capable 
of judging, making good decisions, and resisting, with 
amazing ingenuity. Haitians have a different perspective 
on time from ours. They view life as a process, they un- 
derstand that their social system has to crack from the 
inside, and they believe in dreams. They know when to 
step back and when to step forward; they know what 
they want, and sooner or later they’ll get it. 

— Esther Bowman 


El Alto Manhattan 

Washington Heights, N.Y. -We arrived to the 
funeral house running, escaping from the police. Santo 
Domingo, 1965. El Alto Manhattan (Washington 
Heights), 1992. 

A young Dominican of no more than 15 years old was 
at the top of a traffic light shouting, with the accumu- 
lated fury of a history of oppression: “We Dominicans 
are human beings!” The tension was irresistible; once in 
a while a bottle, a piece of metal flew towards the “blue 
boys.” The people’s uprising against an occupation 
army. The night came. 

On July 3rd, Jose Garcia, a Dominican-born immi- 
grant, was killed by Joseph O’Keefe, a policeman from 
the 34th Precinct covering the northern part of Man- 
hattan, who was notorious for his abusive methods. 

O’Keefe was patrolling along the stretch of 162nd 
Street between St. Nicholas and Broadway with two 
other detectives inside an unmarked police car. He spot- 
ted Jose Garcia and assumed that he was involved in 
some kind of drug deal. A quick chase gave way to the 
brutal beaiting of Garcia by detective O’Keefe. 

An eyewitness saw O’Keefe beat Garcia with his walk- 
ie-talkie to the point of unconsciousness and shoot him 
twice while he was on the floor, one more statistic of po- 
lice brutality in this Dominican community. Garcia, his 
death, lit the fuse of a revolt of people claiming justice, 
lasting five days and four nights. 

The media, conservative and liberal, were terrified 
about the violation against “sacred” private property. 
Meanwhile, a community, an oppressed people, made 
their voice heard. The system is not invincible. 

When Mayor Dinkins met publicly with the Domini- 
can community asking for peace, a 12-year-old Domini- 
can young woman interrupted him, shouting: “You 
want peace, order, sacrifices, but in this countiy we are 
treated worse than dogs!” The mayor, like other “com- 
munity leaders,” met with the people of the Dominican 
“ghetto” asking for peace and promising justice. 

The desperate presence of these opportunist politi- 
cians was only due to the proximity of the Democratic 
National Convention in this city. Their speeches were 
no less hypocritical than those of the Republicans. Years 
of retrogression caused by Reagan and Bush’s conserva- 
tism have reduced the ideological gap between both par- 
ties. Lou Turner was very clear in the June issue of 
News & Letters: “This is the position of Black and lib- 
eral leaders who assume the utopian attitude that the 
crisis of the inner cities can be resolved within the capi- 
talist system.” 

When Jose Garcia was mourned, the streets were at 
war— the people confronting thousands of policemen. 
An occupation army like in Santo Domingo, 1965, was 
the image for most Dominicans. However, the people 
were in the streets confronting them, spontaneously, 
without “leaders,” but with an idea of humanity. 

The Latino Dimension in El Alto Manhattan, like 
South Central Los Angeles, shows to the world and par- 
ticularly to Latin America its presence, its struggle, its 
life. Today, more than ever, it is important for our sis- 
ters and brothers to the South of the Rio Grande to be 
conscious of this, our presence in this Northern coun- 
try. The Latino Dimension covers America. The dia- 
logue is open. — Sin Mas and Carlos Varela 


Mexico: Ending the national accord 


Mexico City, Mexico — An entire historic period is 
coming to a close in Mexico in these final years of the 
20th Century. That century had started in Mexico with 
the deep revolutionazy movement of 1910-17. That Mex- 
ican Revolution was a strange mixture of bourgeois 
and social revolutions. It’s true that the social class 
which reaped the fruit of the armed movement was the 
bourgeoisie; nevertheless it was the peasant dimension 
which played the most important part in the armed 
struggle. To be able to pacify the country and organize a 
new State, the bourgeoisie was obliged to come to an 
understanding, a national accord, with the form of the 
Constitution of 1917, which has been one of the most 
advanced fundamental laws in the world throughout the 
20th Century. 

Several articles stand out as synthesizing the re- 
formist-progressive, nationalist-popular character of the 
Constitution: 

• Article 30: Guarantees the right to mandatory, 
free, non-religious education. 

• Article 27: All of the land as well as underground 
resources are property of the Nation and can be expro- 
priated when needed. Small and collective landholding is 
re-established. The right of small farmers to the means 
of production (water, fertilizer, and credit) is estab- 
lished. Large landholdings (latifundia) are prohibited. 
(President Cardenas based himself on this article to ex- 
propriate the oil companies in 1938 and to carry out a 
profound agrarian reform between 1934 and 1940.) 

• Article 82: The president of the Republic cannot be 
re-elected; to be president, one must be born in Mexico 
of both Mexican parents and grandparents. 

• Article 123: Establishes the right of workers to or- 
ganize themselves into unions, confederations, political 
associations, etc; establishes the right to strike; prohib- 
its child labor under 16 years old; establishes the consti- 
tutional minimum wage (must be sufficient to satisfy all 
the basic needs of a worker’s family including recrea- 
tion, health and education); establishes social security. 

• Article 130: Establishes the lay (non-religious) 
character of the State; prohibits the Church to adminis- 
ter schools. 

The 1917 Constitution contains all the elements of 
a national accord. That is precisely the constitution- 


al spirit which since 1917 has been made a mockery 
of. The majority of constitutional reforms have been 
against its spirit. But no government had ever gone 
so far in violating this spirit as has the present ad- 
ministration. The reforms of Article 27 which were 
carried out at the end of 1991 constitute the greatest 
historical retrogression of the last 70 years. 

The practical results of this reform point to the fol- 
lowing: 

—to concentrate property in land to make agriculture 
“profitable” in capitalist terms, that is, the small land 
owners and those working the common land will be dis- 
possessed by economic necessity. It is the classic process 
of “separating the producer from his means of produc- 
tion.” 

—to permit access of U.S. corporations such as Unit- 
ed Fruit, General Foods, Anderson Clayton, etc. to the 
Mexican countryside; to increase U.S. imperialist invest- 
ment; to create a new class of “farmers” associated with 
big capital; the new “farmers” will be the “caciques” 
(bosses) who have controlled the peasants for the last 50 
years. 

All these changes will result in a new capitalist ac- 
cord in line with the New World Order. It is a total 
renunciation of all national interests and a total 
subordination to U.S. interests. Mexico is the new 
Puerto Rico. The effects of the reform will be ex- 
tremely serious. Some five million peasants will end 
up without means of production and will be forced 
to migrate to the cities and to the U.S. (as undocu- 
mented “braceros”). This will increase the problems 
of unemployment, misery and violence in the Mexi- 
can cities, and in the U.S. it will cause an increase 
in racism and anti-Mexico phobia which is increas- 
ing daily with the recession. 

And more. The government is also thinking of chang- 
ing Articles 30 and 123. The object would be to change 
the education system to fit the needs of big capital and 
to take away workers’ constitutional rights to organize 
themselves. As far as Article 130, the government has 
already “reformed” it by forming an alliance with the 
upper hierarchy of the Catholic Church. Now it remains 
to be seen if they also plan to modify Article 82 to per- 
mit re-election of the president. — Student 
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The human cost of Columbus’ slave legacy 


by John Alan 

A myriad of events are now being planned to celebrate 
the quincentennial anniversary of Columbus’ encounter 
with the “New World,” but a pertinent question still re- 
mains unanswered by the planners: what did Columbus 
bring to the Americas that still determines the charac- 
ter of class and race relations in the “New World”? 

To answer this question, we need to rid ourselves of 
the concept that Columbus was a brave navigator who 
discovered a new world and see him as an historic per- 
sonality created by a definite historic period of world 
trade. His voyage of discovery was in the pursuit, not of 
a “New World,” but of the establishment of a New 
World Order of Trade. 

ENCOMIENDA SYSTEM * 

Columbus’ world of trade was based on the fetish of 
gold as the universal expression of exchange value. Dur- 
ing the 15th century, when mercantile capitalism left its 
Mediterranean chrysalis and ventured into the Atlantic, 
there was literally a mania for gold. The 15th century, 
the century of discovery, was in reality the century 
which sent the Portuguese around Africa and Columbus 
across the Atlantic in a greedy quest for gold. 

However, gold can only become a universal commodi- 
ty by the exploitation of labor. Thus, Columbus imposed 
upon the natives of Hispaniola, the colony he founded in 
the Caribbean, a new kind of alienated labor known 
as encomienda. The encomienda gave the Spanish set- 
tlers the right to expropriate tribal land, but also the 
unlimited right to use native labor to work the planta- 
tions and mines. This social division of labor, which 
first appeared in the “New World” when Native Ameri- 
cans were forced to work for a world market, is an en- 
during legacy of Columbus’ encounter. 

The encomienda system of alienated labor opened 
the way to African slaveiy, peonage and finally to wage 
labor. The real history of the post-Columbian Americas 
can be written within the context of the development of 
these forms of alienated labor and the opposition to 
them organized by Native Americans, African Ameri- 
cans, peons and workers. 

The human cost to establish Columbus’ world market 

‘No peace’ protests 

New York, N. Y.— “No choice, no peace” was a ral- 
lying cry for over 5,000 women and men who demon- 
strated against violence against women on the first 
night of the Democratic Party Convention. We protested 
not only the anti-abortion religious right-wingers, but 
also the Party program’s inadequate response to the 
current “war against women” of violence and harass- 
ment. Thus the call for “choice” was extended from the 
right to abortion, to a woman’s right to choose how to 
live her life in all its aspects— to walk the streets at 
night, to date without being raped, to hold a job without 
harassment, to have control over her life. The diverse 
crowd took up the chant, “Our bodies, our lives, our 
right to decide!” Most of the speakers, however, urged 
voting for women as the solution to sexism. 

“No health care, no peace” was the theme of the rally 
against AIDS attended by 10,000, who vowed to be si- 
lent no longer about the needs of gays, addicts and 
women who are suffering and dying by the thousands. 
But the rally excluded speakers from the militant ACT- 
UP and WHAM groups, causing 2,000 people to leave 
the rally, whereupon the police clubbed them and 
dragged people away. ACT-UP thwarted the police’s ef- 
forts to contain all the demonstrations to specific areas 
by conducting sporadic “die-ins” in the streets. 

A demonstration against the growing police state 
drew 250 protesters and 500 police, who again clubbed 
demonstrators. 

“No jobs, no peace” was the theme of a march of un- 
employed people, both youth with no prospect of jobs, 
and mature people laid off after man years. 

'“No Aristide, no peace” was shouted by Haitian New 
Yorkers who have been in the streets continuously since 
last September’s coup ousted their president. 

The Democrats came and went. We got no justice, and 
they got no peace. A taste of the future? 

— N.Y. Protesters 

Police abuse fought 

Oakland, Cal. — Four months ago, the day after 
the Rodney King verdict, I was beat up by five white 
cops on my way home from work, and then charged 
with inciting a riot. I’m fighting it in court by myself 
because I can’t find a lawyer to represent me. None of 
those cops have even showed up any of the times I’ve 
been to court. I won’t give up until they show up and 
tell me how they can come and beat me up and put me 
in jail for walking home from work. 

They arrested hundreds of Black men that same day. 
They just had them all lined up like it was slavery. They 
kept me in jail for five days. My leg swelled up the size 
of a baseball where they hit me. I remember just lying 
in my cell, burying my face in the pillow and just crying 
because I didn’t know why I was even alive. 

What happened to Rodney King happens all the time. 
This is the story of my life since the day I was born. I 
feel so oppressed and depressed all the time. It’s like the 
whole society is an obstacle course to keep us down be- 
cause we’re Black. I have this rage that’s been building 
inside of me since I was born. They’ll have to kill me be- 
fore I give up. —Tony 


was paid for in the annihilation of the original people of 
the Caribbean island and the decimation of those living 
on the continent. This loss of human labor power was 
so tremendous that, even before the death of Columbus, 
the African slave trade had begun to replenish this cruel 
consumption of human labor. 

Professor Philip D. Curtin, in his analysis of the At- 
lantic Slave Trade, revealed that hunger for human la- 
bor power in the “New World” caused Spain to reduce 


South African strike 



Demonstrators in Soweto were part of the millions 
who stayed away from work on August 3 and 4 in 
one of the largest protests ever against apartheid 
South Africa. 


| Black World 
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of education and breaking down cultural barriers to 
fighting AIDS than the “advanced” U.S. Such 
Eurocentric judgments of African culture, along with 
stigmatizing African societies, closes off the free flow of 
information needed to work out a human rather than 
administrative way to deal with AIDS. 

After all, the West, the U.S. in particular, remains the 
area of the greatest AIDS “infestation” (if I can use a 
word often reserved by Western writers for Africa). 
Even under the Victorian authoritarianism of President 
Banda, Malawi outdistances U.S. public health educa- 
tion on AIDS and its prevention. Not only has Malawi 
subsidized the sale of condoms— a policy neither Presi- 
dent Bush nor his opponent Bill Clinton has proposed 
so far— but in Malawi, school children by the age of 10 
are taught in government schools about the sexual 
transmission of AIDS and by 12 they learn about con- 
doms. “It seems that we are now breaking through the 
stigmatic phases” of AIDS in Africa, says Dr. Eric van 
Praag of WHO. “Communities are opening up and ac- 
cepting AIDS as part and parcel of their societies. I 
think that we (in the West) can learn a lot from the Af- 
rican response to AIDS” (Africa News, Dec. 9-23, 
1991). 

Naturally, this is not to suggest that women in Afri- 
can societies don’t suffer from male dominated patriar- 
chy. However, African culture and history is also replete 
with forms of social resistance by African women to 
male and imperialist domination. It is grassroots self- 
reliance and re-creation of that revolutionary legacy 
that has gotten far too little attention, even from Third 
Worldist and Afrocentric writers. 

FATAL CONTRADICTIONS WITHIN 

The fundamental contradiction underlying African 
traditional society, affecting Africa’s response to the epi- 
demic, is nevertheless, the ubiquitous man-woman rela- 
tion. The epidemiology of heterosexual AIDS transmis- 
sion in Africa and the U.S. is the fatal expression of 
that alienated relationship, that is to say, control over 
her sexual and reproductive life is alienated from the 
African woman. 

As against the predictable Eurocentric view of West- 
ern writers on AIDS in Africa which privileges the 
“democratic slavery” of the Western family and its “val- 
ues” over the “communal slavery” of the African fami- 
ly, we need to turn to Marx’s dialectic of communal and 
modern societies. 

Marx’s notion that in miniature the contradictions 
within the family develop into those within society and 
the state means that AIDS has fatal consequences be- 
yond the man-woman relation and the family, ones 
which reach into the economic and political life of mod- 
ern African society. The prospect of losing manpower, 
skilled labor and a professional elite in developing coun- 
tries due to AIDS reveals the transformation of the con- 
tradictions in man-woman relations and the family into 
those within society and the state. So much has the in- 
sidious logic of capitalism become a determinate part of 
the epidemiology of AIDS in Africa that many corpora- 
tions and commercial farms believe that even if the dis- 
ease decimates the work force, the current high rate of 
unemployment assures them a steady labor supply! 

It is only when “the unrestrained and unchallenged 
dominance over the African woman.. .the customary and 
legal rights of males to unlimited numbers of partners 
according to his wishes (is) questioned and jettisoned,” 
writes one African women’s liberationist, E. Maxine 
Ankrak, a Ugandan social worker and lecturer at 
Makerere, University, will the epidemiology of AIDS in 
Africa loosen its death grip. 


Africans to an abstract unit of labor power known as a 
piezas de India when contracts for slaves were given to 
the Portuguese. A piezas de India was a physical spec- 
ification as to size, age, and health. Women, children 
and the old were fractions of a piezas de India. Thus, 
the contracts were never an order for a number of indi- 
viduals, but for a needed amount of labor power. 

Curtin concluded that a piezas de India was a “ra- 
tionally conceived estimate of manpower requirements. 
In this sense they are not unlike the production targets 
in planned economy.” 

ALIENATED LABOR TODAY 

It took a bloody civil war to end what Marx called “a 
purely industrial slavery” in the U.S. to open the door 
to universal wage labor. But wage labor is just another 
form of alienated labor, and at certain times it can ap- 
proach the barbarism of the encomienda. It is the capi- 
talist form of alienated labor, a social division of labor 
where wages appear as an equal exchange for labor pow- 
er. It is not free of exploitation. 

In fact it is wage labor that is now being assaulted by 
President Bush’s attempt to establish a new world mar- 
ket under the control of U.S. capitalism. He is pursuing 
a policy to cheapen wage labor here in the U.S. and, at 
the same time, he is attempting to control wider areas 
of cheap labor abroad through the implementation of 
“free trade zones.” 

The Catholic Archbishop of San Francisco, John R. 
Quinn, opened a window on a “free trade zone” in An 
article he wrote after a recent visit to Guatemala. Quinn 
wrote that under the natural beauty of Guatemala “is 
poverty, repression, racism and unspeakable vio- 
lence... the root of this injustice is the scandalously in- 
equitable distribution of land.” He went on to write 
that the living standards are no better for those who 
work in the maquiias section of the economy, i.e., as- 
sembly-for-export sector. In this sector, factories owned 
by U.S. corporations pay a wage of $2 per day, which is 
one-third of what is needed for a living wage. 

In Guatemala, encomienda and wage labor live side 
by side. One can’t avoid thinking that the Los Angeles 
revolt was a thunderous cry to end the Columbian leg- 
acy of alienated labor and poverty. 

Chevron’s racist pollution 

Oakland, Cal.— On Tuesday, June 23, chaos erupt- 
ed at my office in Point Richmond when a bright yellow 
toxic cloud was Spotted pouring from the Chevron refin- 
ery less than one mile away. This was the fifth such in- 
cident in nine months from Chevron alone [see April 
N&L] and city officials were busy assuring concerned 
residents and workers that there was no danger, despite 
immediate physical effects felt by those within a mile. 

A local paper published a full color photo of the toxic 
cloud and announced that the West Contra Costa Coun- 
ty Toxics Coalition (WCCCTC) was to have a communi- 
ty meeting in Richmond. At the meeting, over 150 con- 
cerned citizens, overwhelmingly Black and some Latino 
and white, packed a small community center to address 
the recent accident at Chevron, as well as a toxic explo- 
sion which occurred in Martinez, 20 miles away. 

The meeting began calmly with a panel of local 
environmentalists providing facts about the health 
risks posed by such accidents, as Well as exposing 
the racist nature of the locale of toxic factories. The 
room came alive when a heated debate arose be- 
tween residents and the representatives from CAL- 
OSHA, a group associated with the county health 
department, who tried to argue that Chevron does 
not pose an imminent risk to workers at this time. 
The audience knew better. They knew they were 
still experiencing difficulty breathing and other ail- 
ments from the Dec. 5 accident, as well as from oth- 
er accidents, and that things at Chevron and the 
other refineries in the area are only getting worse. 

I spoke with a retired Black worker who worked at 
Standard Oil as an operator for 26 years who told me, 
“At Standard Oil they let loose waste through the 
stacks twice a week and never told anyone about it. We 
worked with the chemicals in that plant which would 
burn right through your skin.” He challenged the 
WCCCTC during the meeting to help build a mass 
movement to stop Chevron rather than trying to sue 
them. “Chevron has all the lawyers on their side. It’s 
going to take a community effort to stop them, not just 
one guy going down there. Suing those oil companies is 
like suing a rock. Ain’t nothing going to come of it.” 

Another retired Black worker who used to work as a 
maintenance man for Chevron told me, “Chevron never 
told us what was in those tanks we had to clean out. 
They just said, ‘We’ll give you ten cents an hour more if 
you clean it out.’ Now they’re laying off all these people 
at the plants, they have too much work on just a few, 
and it gets even more dangerous. They either have to 
get more help in those plants or shut them down.” 

One woman who lives in Richmond said, “I was up on 
my porch and I saw the smoke come up suddenly and 
before I knew it, it was up in my face, making my eyes 
water, and it even made my hair nappy. Seems every 
time that thing blows, I’m right there.” 

Despite the widespread understanding that the city of 
Richmond and their courts will never shut down Chev- 
ron, WCCCTC is forging ahead with their lawsuits. 
However, they have plans for a big inarch on Chevron 
on Sept. 12 and hope to build a community-wide base of 
support by then. — Julia Jones 
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The United States’ economy in disarray 


(continued from page 1) 

numbers who face job prospects so bleak that they have 
“chosen” to stay at home or in school, or to retire early. 

Almost every other measure of economic activity 
in the U.S. also points to a further downturn, a sce- 
nario bourgeois economists now say is as likely as 
not. Even if it does not transpire, this is sure to be 
the slowest “recovery,” following the longest reces- 
sion, since the Great Depression. 

The present recession, moreover, is no self-correcting 
“cyclical” downturn. The ratio of constant to variable 
capital (means of production to workers) has become so 
lopsided that even if output again expands at more than 
a snail’s pace, employment will not. Due to productivity 
gains, 59% of U.S. manufacturing firms now say that at 
least some of their recent layoffs are permanent. Chry- 
sler’s just-announced investment of $225 million for a 
new line of Dodge trucks will add a mere 70 jobs and 
the company as a whole will still be laying off workers. 
As a front-page New York Times article put it recently 
(7/5/92): “heavy industries have so modernized their 
plants in the last decade, using computers and automat- 
ed production lines that... mass production no longer 
means mass employment.” 

THE TODAYNESS OF MARX 

Capitalism’s ideologues will never comprehend Marx’s 
analysis that, no matter how sky-high its productivity 
rises in material terms, the value of new output can- 
not keep pace with the value of capital already accumu- 
lated. This is because “the constant technological revo- 
lutions make the time necessary to reproduce a prod- 
uct tomorrow less than the time it took to produce it 
today.” 1 

Yet the capitalists themselves know from experience 
the consequent fall in the rate of profit. Measured by 
U.S. domestic non-finandal corporations’ ratio of after- 
tax profits from current production to net reproducible 
assets, the profit rate has fallen by one-half, from an 
av-*“age 6.7% in the 1960s to 3.7% in the 1970s and 
3.3% in the 1980s, even with Reagan’s tax breaks. 

Precisely because a massive military buildup and 
more than a decade of “restructuring” have failed to 
halt the falling rate of profit and the consequent de- 
ficiency of productive investment, capitalist produc- 
tion cannot sustain the huge explosion of govern- 
ment, corporate, and consumer debt, the massive 
bureaucracies and seven-figure executive salaries. 
(“The excesses of the 1980s” is but the pseudo-moral- 
istic way the ideologues themselves now tacitly ad- 
mit that “boom” times are no longer sustainable.) 

Therefore: 

(1) The financial crises— unpayable Third World debt, 
the S&L scandal, the fragility of the major commercial 
banks, and the debt explosion at home— have not disap- 

1. Raya Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, p. 43. 

Put kids first! 

Chicago, 111.— A steady rain didn’t stop 200 welfare 
workers from the Illinois Department of Children and 
Family Services (DCFS) from coming out on July 30 to 
protest massive budget cuts that have already eliminat- 
ed the jobs of state employes and doubled or tripled the 
caseloads of those who remain. Over and over they 
chanted, “Hey Suter, put kids first!” Suter is the Direc- 
tor of DCFS and she just put 300 workers out on the 
street. One laid-off worker in adoptions had thirty 
years of seniority! Dozens of hand-lettered signs, like 
“Count my caseload” and "30- cases not 80,” questioned 
a system that blames grossly overworked caseworkers 
for not being able to keep up with a rising tide of child 
abuse. 

One Hispanic woman at the rally remarked, “I don’t 
know why the other agencies aren’t out here. They’ve 
all been cut.” That is certainly true. Nor are state em- 
ployees the only ones being laid off. Whole agencies like 
the Illinois Cancer Council, which depend on state fund- 
ing for their very existence, are being summarily closed. 
Public library systems are being cut by as much as 40%. 

When told about the cuts at DCFS, a Black woman 
who works on the federal side remarked, “In Chicago 
the homeless have built these little huts next to the rail- 
road tracks. Now the city says they should be torn 
down. You’ve already put them out of decent apart- 
ments and put them out of jobs. What are they sup- 
posed to do, just die? If I can take some boards and 
build a shelter around myself, why shouldn’t I? The 
land is vacant anyway. People shouldn’t be surprised 
when they can’t walk down the street without having 
their purses snatched, because no one is going to live in 
that kind of poverty. I work in a payroll office, so every 
day I see the rich get richer and the poor get poorer. 
We’ve got people making $80,000 or $90,000 a year and 
then they get a $10,000 bonus! How much money can 
one person make! Shouldn’t it just come down the line? 
If we do all the work and we’re the ones who make the 
bosses look good, why are our bonuses only $200?” 

Today’s cuts in state budgets around the country re- 
semble the wholesale slaughter of federal agencies that 
began almost the moment Reagan took office in 1980. 
But because Reagan was very selective— limiting his at- 
tack to agencies with a social mission— those cuts had 
the appearance of being determined only by ideological 
interests. By now, the only agency not being cut is the 
beloved IRS. 

— Jan Kollwitz 


peared, but make themselves felt in the inability of the 
U.S. economy to recover from recession. With $4 trillion 
in federal government debt, and states such as Califor- 
nia facing unprecedented budget crises, temporary stim- 
ulus from tax and spending manipulations is impossible. 


.-Stopping scab papers in Pittsburgh-! 



On July 17 several thousand protest- 
ers— striking members of Teamsters Local 211 
and their supporters — fought off the strike- 
breaking actions of Pittsburgh newspapers by 
preventing deliveries of the first editions pub- 
lished since May 17. The drivers struck against 
a company plan to eliminate 450 of 605 deliv- 
ery jobs and all 4,500 youth carriers. The pa- 
pers suspended publication two days later. 


So is stimulus from consumer spending, as working peo- 
ple struggle to reduce their debts as never before. 

Even the Federal Reserve’s attempts to stimulate 
business borrowing through 23 reductions in short-term 
interest rates since mid-1989, reductions which have 
brought those rates to their lowest level in nearly 30 
years, have failed to rejuvenate the economy. The banks 
and S&Ls are so burdened by losses that, instead of 
lending, they are setting aside ever-greater amounts of 
capital to stave off total collapse. 

(2) Service sector growth, too, is now unsustainable 
and job losses are no longer confined to goods-producing 
industries. Once the effect of rising employment in one 
industry (health care) is removed, government figures 
reveal that the loss of 913,000 service-producing jobs be- 
tween June 1990 and June 1992 makes up 36% of the 
total decline in that period Such losses will surely con- 
tinue: experts agree that few medium- and large-sized 
firms have finished “downsizing” their workforces. 

For more than a decade, many ideologues argued 
that mass unemployment was merely the temporary 
result of a “sectoral shift” from manufacturing to 
services. Today’s ongoing job losses in services re- 
veal, however, an unmistakable permanent swelling 
of the industrial reserve army of unemployed, which 
had been masked by the sectoral shift with which it 
coincided for a time. 

Even before the latest recession, the reserve army has 
been growing in the form of a low-wage and low-benefit 
“contingent” workforce, as state-capitalism, unable to 
raise profitability through production, has tried to raise 
it by imposing austerity and labor “flexibility.” “Free- 
lancers, contract workers and people paid by temporary 
and employment agencies” are estimated to comprise 
more than 5 of the 12 million “self-employed” in the 
U.S. And relentless pauperization is disclosed in recent 
findings that, between 1969 and 1984, the percentage of 
Black men with zero annual earnings rose from 16% to 
28% among 20-24 year olds and from 8% to 16% among 
25-54 year olds. 2 

Labor “flexibility,” which the Democrats’ new plat- 
form endorses, has also pitted worker against worker to 
such an extent that real average weekly earnings last 
year fell to their lowest level since 1958, and are now 
19% below their 1972 level. A new study demonstrates 
that the average worker would have to labor 245 extra 
hours per year, an extra hour each workday, to main- 
tain his/her 1973 standard of living. 3 Even the salaries 
of college graduates have been falling since 1989. As a 
Black woman in a protest by unemployed people outside 
the Democratic Convention told News & Letters, “no 
one’s more disillusioned than these kids who go to 
college and come out and find there’s no job. ‘I made 
it,’ they say. Made what? To go work in McDon- 
ald’s?” 

2. Gerald D. Jaynes, “The Labor Market Status of Black Amer- 
icans: 1939-1985,” Journal of Economic Perspectives, Fall 
1990. This study also demonstrates that any trend toward 
equalization of Black and white men’s earnings and employ- 
ment rates since the mid-70s is an illusion created by treating 
such paupers as non-persons even in a statistical sense. 

3. Juliet B. Schor, The Overworked American (New York: 
Basic Books, 1991), p. 81. 
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At the same protest were the Taystee workers who 
are responding to the closing of their bakery plant by 
organizing a boycott of their ex-employer, 
Stroehmamn’s, and rallying Black c ommuni ty support to 
open a cooperative plant. The Clinton-Gore post-Con- 
vention traveling show itself brought media attention to 
other “little” strikes which usually go unreported, such 
as those against Fischers’ Packing Co. in Louisville, 
Kentucky and Whirlpool in Evansville, Indiana. But to- 
day’s most significant revolt is the urban rebellion 
“From Los Angeles to Washington Heights” which has 
brought the non-viability of this degenerate system to 
such a new point of consciousness that it has made the 
idea of revolution suddenly thinkable again. 

The very future of humanity now depends on our cre- 
ating time and space for this idea to self-develop. We 
cannot allow electoral hoopla and lesser-evilism to divert 
us from this task. Marx long ago showed that the capi- 
talist system is incapable of renewing itself except 
through the destruction of existing capital. “The true 
barrier to capitalist production is capital itself.” 4 In 
this century, such destruction has thus far taken the 
form of two World Wars. Since there is certainly no end 
in sight to the present two-decade long global economic 
crisis, the question today is: what utterly barbarous 
form of destruction will be needed to “resolve” the cri- 
sis this time— or will the system’s gravediggers, the em- 
ployed and unemployed working people, rise up to re- 
construct society on new human foundations? 


4. Capital, Vol. Ill (New York: Vintage, 1981), p. 358. 


| Argentina schools strike | 

With a massive demonstration, July 4, educational 
workers in Argentina— teachers, professors and admin- 
istrative employees— accompanied by students from the 
three levels of education— elementary, high school and 
university— went on a 24-hour strike demanding the 
continuation of public education and an increase in the 
educational budget equivalent to 8% of the gross nation- 
al product. Taking into account that the minimum sala- 
ry for a high school teacher is $280 a month (in a coun- 
try where the cost of living is similar to the U.S.) and 
that a course at the public university has an average o; 
70 students, it is not surprising that the march mobi- 
lized 100,000 people. 

The students, protesting the government project to 
impose tuition, demanded their human right to educa- 
tion, a right that is in jeopardy due to the regressive 
policies that only can favor a minority (the rich). They 
also demanded an educational law that can secure free 
permanent education for everybody, participation of the 
community in the definition of educational policies, and 
the autonomy of the university. 

The strike was 100% effective in the entire country. 
The demands were not limited to better salaries, but 
also included those of the students— complete participa- 
tion of the students and educational workers in the de- 
cision-making of educational policies. 

During the rally, the only three speakers were a stu- 
dent for each level of education, showing the level of 
consciousness and solidarity among students and work- 
ers. Conservative ideology affects all of humanity all 
over the world. Bush is attacking public schools in the 
U.S. and, of course, a puppet like Argentinian President 
Carlos Menem wants to follow the “emperor.” What 
Menem forgot is that the Argentinian people do not for- 
get their history of struggle. In 1918, the student move- 
ment of the province of Cordoba, began the struggle to 
reform the reactionary and conservative university. This 
movement in a few weeks spread all over Latin America 
marking the birth of a new generation of revolutionar- 
ies. 

Once again, history shows us that in these years of 
retrogression the “collective memory” (the history of 
the people’s struggle) serves as a weapon for revolution. 
President Menem, who called the strikers and demon- 
strators terrorists and subversives, like in the “best” 
years of the last dictatorship, forgot about that. 

— Argentinian activist 
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Multiculturalism and revolution 


by Maya Jhansi 

In the April 1992 issue of News & Letters, I wrote 
about the right-wing attack on “political correctness” 
and asserted that this attack is an attack on our minds, 
on the very idea of freedom. It has perverted the mean- 
ing of freedom by “confusing” clear-cut issues about 
racism and sexism. To them, freedom includes the free- 
dom to exploit. In light of this, what has been the re- 
sponse of the so-called “politically correct”? Is what is 
being called “politically correct” really a radical chal- 
lenge to this degenerate and exploitative society? 
Though I cannot attempt a thorough and inclusive ex- 
ploration of this issue here, I would like to begin by fo- 
cusing on an essential component of academic 
multiculturalism today, that is, the question of culture. 

Right-wing ideologues like Allan Bloom exclaim that 
the introduction of the history and literature of people 
of color and of women has led to the breakdown of the 
“unity” and “universality” of knowledge in academia. 
Universality to the right wing means racism, sexism, 
elitism and Eurocentrism. It is a glorification of “West- 
ern civilization,” and by Western they don’t mean revo- 
lutionary history, but the history of pillage and plunder. 
This certainly is what we, the “politically correct,” are 
all against. But what about what we are for? It is easy 
to be against something; the real challenge is articulat- 
ing an opposition without limits and without compro- 
mise. Does multiculturalism (in the general) do that? 
FORM AND CONTENT 
I would assert that it does not, mainly but not exclu- 
sively because multiculturalism abstracts culture from 
revolution. This has a two-fold character: First, in the 
humanities, culture is substituted for revolution. This 
plays itself out most blatantly in what is called 
postmodernism. Changes in form in art are called “radi- 
cal” and “revolutionary” while older forms of art are 
deemed “conservative.” Canonized literature and art is 
called conservative (regardless of the author’s polities), 
and postmodern literature is deemed “politically cor- 
rect.” 

To the extent that Black, Third World or women’s 
literature subverts the form of traditional litera- 
ture, it is called revolutionary. The extent to which 
this literature follows traditional literary conven- 
tions determines its complicity with specific ideolo- 
gies like racism or sexism. That’s why Henry Louis 
Gates privileges Zora Neale Hurston (a Black wom- 
an writer from the 1930s who wrote in Black dia- 
lect) over Richard Wright or Ralph Ellison because 
the former subverts traditional literary conventions 
through her use of dialect. 

The key point here is that to them it is not the con- 
tent that is important but the form. Subsequently, the 
kind of literature you like determines whether you are 
radical or conservative. If you prefer Shakespeare or 
Pope to Salman Rushdie, then you are of necessity a 
right-wing Europhile embedded in a conservative agen- 
da. If you like Hurston and Rushdie and think Shake- 
speare is a scam or if you think all literature is equal 
(from Danielle Steele to Hurston to Shakespeare) then 
you are radical, whether you support 
Perot/Bush/Clinton or not. What is touted as “plural- 
ism” reveals itself for what it is: cultural determinism. 

Secondly, outside of the arts, multiculturalism does 
not so much abstract culture from revolution as it sees 
no difference in the two. That is to say that the whole 
concept of “diversity” reveals itself as a sort of cultural 
solipsism that destroys the ground for any sort of inter- 
nationalism. Differences between cultures are seen as 
absolute since human beings are culturally and socially 
“constructed.” 

A revealing example is a recent article I read by 
Indian feminist Chandra Mohanty titled “Under 
Western Eyes” in which she asserts the need to 
deconstruct Western feminism and construct in its 

No to parental consent! 

Chicago, 111. — The recent Supreme Court decision 
which makes teenagers get parental consent before hav- 
ing an abortion directly affects me. It is scary and 
makes no sense. It says that if a kid gets pregnant and 
wants to have an abortion against her parents’ will, she 
can go to court. But if the court decides you are irre- 
sponsible, then you have to have the baby! Then how 
could she be responsible enough to bear and raise a 
child? I don’t see how kids will be able to get a legal 
abortion— especially when you have to go through the 
courts. 

Many teens will try to have an illegal butcher abor- 
tion before they would tell their parents they are preg- 
nant. Teenagers are still children themselves, and when 
you make them have another child, you’re making them 
drop out of school. Once we have kids, we’re responsible 
for them. Yes, we can put them up for adoption, but go- 
ing through pregnancy will still change your life. You 
immediately have to become an adult when you are not 
ready. Your future will be destroyed. 

Many of us also think, why would we bring a child 
into this world when there is nothing for it? Why would 
I have a child ever? Many of my friends are angry at 
their parents for bringing them into this world. When I 
think of my own future, I don’t see anything good for 
the U.S. because we keep making stupid mistakes. I 
don’t think it’s hopeless, but the way we’re going now it 
looks that way. 

— Woman high school student 



since it defied Western imperialism. 

Supporting an oppressive part of a culture and calling 
it anti-imperialist can be called nothing less than coun- 
ter-revolutionary. The veil is dehumanizing and by 
wearing it women are assumed to be sexual creatures, 
bodies without heads, that need to be hidden so that 
men don’t get distracted— women are blamed for sex- 
ism. That Mohanty, who calls herself a feminist, can 
take the same position as a fascist dictator like the Aya- 
tollah reveals, at best, the limitations of 
“multiculturalism” and “diversity.” 2 


place an amalgam of culture-specific feminisms. 1 
One example she uses to show the difference of cul- 
tural context is the issue of the veil during the 1979 
Iranian revolution. She cl aim s (as did the Ayatollah) 
that the veil was a liberatory act by Iranian women 


1. This article can be found in the book Third World Women and the 
Politics of Feminism, ed. Ann Russo and Lourdes Torres, Indiana 
University Press, Bloomington, 1991, pp. 51-80. 


I Youth in Revolt 


by Tom Parsons 

Students at the National Autonomous University of 
Mexico occupied buildings and shut down the campus 
there to protest a proposed tuition increase that would 
have raised tuition by one million per cent (from six 
cents to $670). In the wake of the protests officials sus- 
pended the increase indefinitely. 

* * * 


Students in Belgrade and three other Serbian cities 
have ended their month-long protest of the government 
of Slobodan Milosevic. Fifteen thousand students seized 
and occupied the downtown Belgrade buildings of the 
university. The students are demanding new elections 
and an end to the brutal wars Serbia is waging against 
Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina. Since the last major 
protests here in March, student leaders have been pun- 
ished by being sent to the front lines. Before suspending 
the protest, students and faculty supporters attempted 
to march on Milosevic’s mansion. They were blocked by 
thousands of police. Students vowed to resume the pro- 
tests in mid-August if Milosevic is still in power. 

* * * 

Hundreds of Guatemalan students blocked traffic and 
set up barricades of burning tires to protest the brutal 
breakup of a peasant land demonstration by police. The 
students stopped rush hour traffic outside the state 
University of San Carlos as unrest grew against the gov- 
ernment of President Jorge Serrano. 

* * * 

After a police van struck and killed two youths on a mo- 
torcycle, British towns have been gripped by riots and 
street fighting this past month as the police fought 
Black, Asian and white youths. 

Most of the rioting has been in the depressed towns of 
the North, and every night there have been reports of 
new outbreaks. The biggest outbreaks were in Black- 
burn, where Asian youths fought running battles with 
the police along city streets and in Huddersfield where a 
drug raid on a housing project resulted in seven nights 
of fighting involving hundreds of youth. 

All have been amazed at the high level of organization 
and anger against the police. Tory MPs have tried to 
blame “sinister organizations.” There were not only 
stores of stones, molotov cocktails and bottles, but the 
use of CB radios, as youths came together against their 
common enemy. It was only with an increase in violence 
that the police were able to gain control. 

(information from F. Shelley) 



Coming next issue 


Special section on 125th 
anniversary of Marx’s Capital 

Includes a previously unpublished 
writing of Raya Dunayevskaya 



CULTURE AND REVOLUTION 

While the debate on multiculturalism is seen in this 
light, i.e., West versus rest, unity versus diversity, right- 
wing versus radical, the presuppositions about culture 
and revolution show these oppositions to be false. While 
multiculturalism is certainly against the Eurocentric, 
white male view represented by the Right, they offer no 
challenge because they accept the right-wing ground for 
debate by accepting the “West” of Allan Bloom to be 
the “West” in reality. 

The “West” is not some monolithic entity. It has a 
history of struggle against itself. The “West” is not all 
white males, and not all white males are George Bush. 
There are classes, races and sexes that form the dialec- 
tic between Western capitalism and those forces of revo- 
lution battling it. Likewise, everythin g from a non- West- 
ern culture is hardly revolutionary, e.g., the veil or the 
caste system in India. Culture is not absolute, and it 
does not determine history. Human beings create both 
culture and history. To the extent that I am human, 
the Greeks are as much my history as a white person’s, 
and Shakespeare is as much my triumph as anybody’s. 
Likewise, Black history is not just for Black people. 
Black history is American history; it is world history. 
Women’s history is not just for women; it is human his- 
tory. Fanon put it best at the end of Black Skins, 
White Masks: 

“I am a man, and what I have to recapture is the 
whole past of the world.... Every time a [wojman has 
contributed to the victory of the dignity of the spirit, ev- 
ery time a [wojman has said no to an attempt to subju- 
gate his[/her] fellows, I have felt solidarity with his[/her] 
act.” 


2. Mohanty’s position is also historically uninformed. The March 7 order 
by the Ayatollah for women to wear the chador was followed by five 
straight days of protest by Iranian women’s liberationists. In fact, wom- 
en in Iran even invited Kate Millett to Iran. Kate Millett, in turn, was 
called an “agent of imperialism.” Mohanty 's position though under the 
banner of “multiculturalism” is hardly new: it reproduces the position 
of the old Left who supported Khomeini. For a more detailed discussion 
of this, see Raya Dunayevskaya’s Women’s Liberation and the Dia- 
lectics of Revolution. In this book Dunayevskaya traces the seeds of 
this uprising by women to an indigenous history of revolutions where 
women were not only force but also Reason. 

End capitalist education 

Jonathon Kozol’s book, Savage Inequalities, ( Crown 
Publishers, Inc.: New York, 1991) is an important and 
revealing documentation of the disgraceful condition of 
U.S. public schools. The accounts of extreme disparities 
in the educational experiences and opportunities be- 
tween children living just across town from each other 
and attending public schools are overwhelming! Schools 
in the Mississippi Valley, Chicago, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Washington D.C. and San Antonio are seen in 
Kozol’s-book. The ugly message is repeated in each lo- 
cality: children living in poorer neighborhoods, especial- 
ly where mainly Blacks and Latinos attend their public 
schools, have grossly inadequate facilities. Kozol ex- 
plains how terribly under-funded schools must choose 
which basic necessities they will do without. 

Kozol talks with students and classroom teachers, 
not only the school administrators, in his book. Of- 
ten words of youth and workers get to the bottom 
line of the crisis. Kozol poses questions like: what if 
the schools were equally funded? One student at 
Cherry Hill H.S. in New Jersey said, “First they 
wouldn’t be equal. You know as well as I. So long as 
there are no white children in our school, we’re go- 
ing to be cheated. That’s America. That’s how it is” 
(p. 155). 

In a suburban New York high school, there is a total- 
ly different perspective: “I don’t see why we should do 
it. How could it be of benefit to us?” (p. 126) “The point 
is you cannot give an equal chance to every single per- 
son. If you did it, you’d be changing the whole economic 
system” (p. 128). 

Kozol sees the widening gap of school funding and ar- 
gues that to equalize public schools, distribution of fi- 
nances must be equalized. However, there is a long his- 
tory of legislation creating a whole system to institu- 
tionalize the deprivation or favoritism in U.S. public 
schools today. Kozol says, “All this leads us to the 
point, acknowledged often by school-finance specialists 
but largely unknown to the public, that the various for- 
mulas conceived— and reconceived each time there is a 
legal challenge— to achieve some equity in public educa- 
tion have been total failures” (p. 209). 

But Kozol still thinks reforming the system of fi- 
nancing schools would solve the problem of educa- 
tion in the U.S. Even if this came true, Kozol does 
not address what kind of education there should be, 
what should be studied, and who gets to decide. 

As a student in public schools my whole life, I can say 
the division between mental and manual labor is wide in 
schools and having textbooks and computers doesn’t 
make it a less miserably alienating experience! Today, 
the public schools that are college oriented are simply 
preparation for the corporate training grounds of the 
university. 

Obviously, the system is designed to maintain it- 
self— the status quo. Those who already are privileged 
get more, and those who haven’t enough will keep get- 
ting less so long as the system remains intact. The only 
way to break the circle is to totally break the cycle 
apart, leaving nothing of the barriers public schooling 
has forced on all of us as we’ve tried to educate our- 
selves and our children. — Marna 
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War, famine in Somalia ! Appeal from the Philippines 


Manila, Philippines— I am the sister of Fer- 
nando Baidomar, one of your subscribers. I want to 
inform you that my brother was killed last August 
just before his 45th birthday. My brother was a 
good, active, urban poor leader of the oppressed, de- 
pressed and exploited people in our society (particu- 
larly in our small community.) He was the presi- 
dent of the Samahang Pang-Nayon ng Navotas 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The civil war in Somalia, coupled with the drought in 
Africa, plus the inability of world capitalist organiza- 
tions to alleviate human suffering, has added up to the 
estimate by relief officials that hilly one-third of the 
country’s from 4.5 to 6 milli on people may die in the 
next six months unless a massive quantity of food is 
made available. 

There are few images of human-made disaster that 
can compete with the Somalian refugees who, on a hi- 
jacked freighter run aground off Yemen in June, jumped 
into the sea in an attempt to survive. At the minim um, 
90 people drowned, but many more— perhaps hun- 
dreds— died from starvation, thirst, and heat on the 
ship and on the beach. 

One Red Cross official described conditions for 
Somalians: “Here is hell.” Another observed that “ev- 
ery kitchen has its graveyard.” The greatest death toll 
has been among the children. “The people here are dy- 
ing like flies,” said one United Nations aid worker in 
Mogadishu. “Some of them die in line waiting to get a 
bowl full of slop. I have never seen anything like this in 
my life.” It is being called the single worst humanitari- 
an crisis in the world. 

Civil war began in Somalia after the overthrow of 
President Siad Barre in January, 1991. But the heaviest 
fighting began ten months later when factions in Moga- 
dishu split. In the period preceding a cease-fire last 
spring, anywhere from 14,000 to 30,000 people, most of 
them women and children, died, many from starvation; 
some 7,000 were wounded. The reality of starvation is 
greatest in the rural areas, where 2.5 million people are 
seeking food and shelter from the fighting. 

The United States and Russia sent millions in weap- 
ons to the Siad Barre regime in the 1980s— weapons 
which are now mostly responsible for the deaths of the 
civilian population. The Bush administration, which has 


characterized the deadly destruction within the nations 
of the former Yugoslavian republic as nothing more 
than a “hiccup” to which the U.S. need not respond, 
has likewise given little attention and a paltry $62 mil- 
lion of humanitarian aid to Somalia. An emergency air- 
lift of food from the UN has been held up as interna- 
tional bureaucrats can’t figure out how to get it past the 
warring clans. 

In “Will Somalia Survive?” the Christian Science 
Monitor put this horror in a world perspective: “It is 
easy to dismiss the country’s current tragedy as some- 
thing out of a primitive order of things. But Somalia is, 


his horpe at gunpoint. His wife, Lydia, followed out- 
side and struggled to hold Baidomar but she was hit 
by the abductors. A witness said that Baidomar was 
shot three times, sustaining gunshot wounds in the 
chest, Stomach and head before being carried to a 
vehicle. His family looked for him at different police 
stations, but their search ended up at the Navotas 
Metro Funeral Parlor. 

Money is powerful, and we don’t have that. Here 
if you are rich and in power you will succeed in any 
case, but if you are poor you are nothing. The fami- 
ly cries for justice in my brother’s death. Human 
rights violations in our country are very high. 

We have lawyers from Free Legal Assistance 
Group (FLAG) who helped us process the case. 
Now, we don’t have resources for sustaining the 
case like daily expenses, transportation, etc. Would 


to its misfortune, right in the midst of moderni- 
ty.. ..Nothing has occurred in the Somali capital of Mog- 
adishu over the last year that has not been acted out on 
a vast scale by the developed world of the 20th century. 
In abandoning Somalia to its fate, the developed world 
turns its back upon aspects of its own historical plight; 
rootless nomads with guns are not unique to backward 
countries.” 


Editor’s note: If you would like to 
pay expenses for continuing this ct 
pines please send contributions to N< 
E. Van Buren. Chicago, 1L 60605 am 


French anti-Semitism: yesterday and today 


Egypt’s President Hosni Mubarak, in June, accepted 
an invitation to visit Israel, thus moving the U.S.-or- 
chestrated negotiations a bit further along. Not enough 
attention has been paid to the growing crisis inside 
Egypt, however. \ 

In recent months, as the economy has deteriorated, 
Islamic fundamentalists have become more aggressive. 
The shocking murder on June 10 of Egypt’s leading 
and-fundamentalist politician, Farag Foda, has been fol- 
lowed up by a series of murderous attacks on Coptic 
Christians. Many prominent intellectuals, deemed “anti- 
Islamic” by the fundamentalists, have been placed on 
their “death lists.” Those so named include the recent 
winner of the Nobel Prize for literature, Naguib Mah- 
fouz. 


face up to the significant degree to which government 
officials and ordinary citizens collaborated with the Na- 
zis, instead preferring to exaggerate the support enjoyed 
by the anti-Nazi Resistance. But public opinion was out- 
raged in April, 1992 when an appellate court dismissed 
charges of crimes against humanity which had been 
lodged against Paul Touvier, who executed seven Jews 
during the Vichy era. 

In an incredible statement, the three-judge panel said 
it had dismissed the charges because the Vichy govern- 
ment never pursued “ideological hegemony” and “only” 
persecuted people by race and religion, and that there- 
fore it had not committed crimes against humanity! 
This ruling was not a total aberration, however no 
French citizen has ever been brought to trial for specifi- 
cally anti-Jewish crimes during the Occupation. 

Then, on July 7, it was revealed that two additional 
Vichy officials were indicted secretly in June for crimes 
against humanity. Why secretly, the public has asked? 
Could it be because one of them, Maurice Papon, is po- 
litically well-connected, since he was the Paris police 
chief in the 1960s and the Budget Minister in the 
1970s, both times in conservative governments? Will 
these charges too be dismissed? 

Mitterrand then announced that his answer to the in- 
tellectuals was that he would not accept responsibility 
for the Holocaust on behalf of the state because, he ar- 
gued, the present-day French state has nothing to do 
with Vichy. Protests broke out over his sidestepping of 
the issue, and he was booed as he laid a wreath at a cer- 
emony honoring the victims of July 15 and 16, 1942. 
Other public demonstrations were held on July 15 and 
16, including one where protesters placed concentration- 
type barbed wire around the gates of Papon’s luxurious 
home. More protests are sure to follow, not alone as a 
memory of past horrors, but also as a critique of the 
very real, growing French neo-fascist movement of to- 
day, the National Front. 


This summer, on the 50th anniversary of the 1942 de- 
portation of French Jews, a new debate over the Holo- 
caust has broken out. These deportations, which began 
on July 15 and 16, 1942 during the Nazi occupation, 
were carried out by the collaborationist Vichy govern- 
ment. Of 76,000 Jews eventually deported, only 2,600 
survived. 

On June 15 of this year, a manifesto signed by over 
200 French intellectuals, including prominent figures 
such as Etienne Balibar, Pierre Boulez, Cornelius 
Castoriadis, Regis Debray, Jacques Derrida, Jean 
Lacouture, Louis Malle and Nathalie Sarraute, stated in 
part: “It was on its own authority, and without being 
asked to do so by the German occupier, that the French 
state of Vichy separated the Jews from the national 
community.. .It ordered their arrest by French police.” 
The signers called upon President Francois Mitterrand 
to “recognize and proclaim that the French state of Vi- 
chy was responsible for persecutions and crimes against 
the Jews of France. ” 

For five decades, French public opinion has refused to 
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rooted in her rediscovery of Marx's Marxism in Its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and b her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist* 


sia or China. We stand tor the development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 


Humanisro: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State Universitj 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 


& Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 


The June 29 assassination of figurehead President 
Mohammad Boudiaf pointed once again to the deep cri- 
sis in Algeria. It was announced that Boudiaf was killed 
by a 2 6 -year-old lieutenant while giving a speech. The 
lieutenant evidently had fundamentalist sympathies, 
but it is unclear whether factions within the ruling mili- 
tary might have had their own hand in the plot as well. 

Ever since January, when a massive fundamentalist 
surge at the polls was stopped by a military coup, Alge- 
ria has been simmering on the brink of civil war. One 
one side is the discredited, corrupt military, in power in 
one form or another since 1962. On the other side is the 
retrogressdonist Islamic Salvation Front (FIS), which 
wants to set up a totalitarian theocracy. Left groups, 
such as the Front of Socialist Forces, which have op- 
posed both the military and the FIS, have so far re- 
mained marginalized. 


yevskaya Collection. News and Letters Commit- 


Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism intema- 
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Future 
uncertain at 
Oscar Mayer 



by B. Ann Lastelle 

Oscar Mayer workers protested the closing of the Chi- 
cago plant, scheduled for December, at the Labor Day 
parade downtown and again in front of the plant on 
Sept. 10. They meet to plot strategies to pressure the 
union, the company and the city, and they leaflet stores 
every Friday urging the people of Chicago not to buy 
Oscar Mayer products if the company won’t keep then- 
jobs in the city. Oscar Mayer says that the decision to 
close the plant is “irreversible.” 

What awaits these workers when they are laid off? A 
U.S. Department of Labor study of workers “displaced” 
from 1987 through 1991 showed that as of January 
1992, 22% of those workers were still out of work and 
11% had dropped out of the job market altogether. 
Nearly one in four factory workers “displaced” in 1987 
were still out of work five years later. 

WHAT TYPE OF WORK? 

What type of work have those who are re-employed 
found? The Chicago Tribune report on the study 
didn’t say. Are some of these “displaced” workers 
among the one milli on people who every day work for 
temporary agencies? The number of workers hired 
through temporary help firms has grown 413% in the 
last 20 years. Temporary workers in manufacturing 
earn anywhere from minimum wage to $5.25 an hour 
compared with an average of $8.54 for permanent, full- 
time workers. Oscar Mayer workers in Chicago average 
$11 an hour. 

A Black woman who works with me at Helene Curtis 
began her “career” as a day laborer when her job as a 
clerk at Spiegel was computerized and moved out of 
Chicago to a location she couldn’t reach on public trans- 
portation. Other employers refused to hire her— despite 
her protests that she needed a job, any job— because she 

(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Somalia- 
Cold War 
harvest 



Lou Turner 


Africa is perishing; Somalia already has. In recent 
months 350,000 human beings have perished in Soma- 
lia’s man-made famine. Think of it! The world looked on 
while hundreds of thousands of Africans perished; looks 
on while more than 2,000 Somalis perish daily from 
thirst, starvation, disease and clan violence; looks on 
while four million more teeter on the brink of the great- 
est holocaust since World War II. 

There is no genocidal war of “ethnic cleansing,” no 
Hitlerian juggernaut, no Pol Pot “killing fields.” It is 
rather the apocalyptic harvest of the Cold War rival- 
ry of superpowers, former colonial powers, the 
irredentist ambitions of feudal-c urn-militarist rul- 
ers, and the contradictory development of national 
liberation movements. The shameless jockeying for 
geostrategic position by the U.S. and Russia over the 
last three decades saw the two superpowers embark on 
an arms buildup of the Siad Barre regime in Somalia, 
and then the Mengistu regime in Ethiopia. 

Two of the poorest countries in Africa, Somalia and 
Ethiopia, were the recipients of more military aid than 
any two countries in Africa, fueling their ancient rivalry 
over the Ogaden, in perverse contrast to the widespread 
hunger of both their populations. 

TRAGEDY FORGED IN COLD WAR PAST 

Somalia is the egregious symbol of the West’s indiffer- 
ence towards Africa. It is an indifference which comes 
out of one of the most intense superpower rivalries in 
the Third World. The vast arsenals that are the immedi- 


ate instruments by which Somali society imploded into 
civil war should not divert our attention from the hid- 
(continued on page 9) 


Protesting the 500th anniversary of Columbus’ journey 

Deep poverty and continuing 
revolt mark Latin America 



Quechua women and children march in Ecuador to occupy the lands of an absentee landlord, 


by Eugene Walker 

Against all the hoopla and pompous statements about 
Columbus’ “encounter” with the New World that are 
taking place today in Latin America, Spain and the 
United States, we are in solidarity with tbe indigenous 
peoples of the Americas who are asking what there is to 
celebrate. This is particularly true when we examine 
that journey not only as history, but in the context of 
the reality of Latin America in 1992. 

Whether we look immediately south to Mexico at the 
moment of a Free Trade Agreement with the U.S. and 
Canada, to Central America’s Guatemala after more 
than a decade of military terror upon its indigenous 
people, or South America’s Peru under the twin oppres- 
sion of President Fujimori’s dictatorship backed by a 
military who terrorize the indigenous population and 
the Maoist-terrorist guerrilla group, Shining 
Path— what we see is a Latin American landscape of 
deep poverty and continuous revolt. 

BETRAYING MEXICO’S LEGACY 


Agreement is the final step in giving up Mexico’s sover- 
eignty to the dictates of international capital and the 
world market. It puts a last nail in the coffin of the her- 
itage from the 1910 Mexican Revolution, the first great 
20th century revolution in Latin America, as well as the 
legacy of the pre-World War II administration of Lazaro 
Cardenas, which strove to assert Mexico’s national au- 
tonomy by expropriating U.S. oil interests. 

The new Free Trade Agreement not only opens Mexi- 
co to products of U.S. companies, a process which was 
already well under way, but now gives foreigners the 
right to own majority control of companies in Mexico. 
The U.S. border assembly plants (maquiladoras) are 
certain to increase in number and spread to other parts 
of the country. The Third Worldization of wages on 
both sides of the border is capital’s vision of the future. 

A factory worker we spoke to in Mexico City earli- 
er this year caught the spirit of this coming Free 
Trade Agreement: “Tell your comrades what it’s like 
to live like us. This is why the U.S. and Canada want 


• From the point of view of Mexico, the Free Trade (continued on page 10) 

Election discloses new authoritarianism 


Regardless of whether it is George Bush or Bill Clin- 
ton who becomes the next President of the most power- 
ful country in the world on Nov. 3, the election cam- 
paign we bave suffered through since early Spring has 
already made clear how far to the Right this country 
has been moved by both political parties in 1992. 

The danger confronting us was seen starkly at the Re- 
publican Convention, where Pat Buchanan’s opening 
night address was far more than a question of “setting 
the tone” for that whole Convention. His neo-fascist 
forces did nothing less than dictate the terms for the 
actual Republican Party platform. Buchanan’s 
sister and campaign manager put it 
bluntly and succinctly when she exult- 
ed: “We got our platform four years early!” 

RELIGIOUS FANATICISM 

Flanked by Pat Robertson’s extremist religious fanati- 
cism (how else could one describe an ideology that con- 
sidered the term “religious pluralism” so offensive they 
had it removed from the platform!), George Bush thus 
set off under the banner of “family values” to wage 
what Buchanan had defined as a “religious and cultural 
war” against gays, women’s liberationists and any 
forces that might upset the status quo of this degener- 
ate society. 

What, however, most sharply laid bare the face of the 
dangerous new stage of authoritarianism now confront- 
ing us was the vitriolic attack on the Black and Latino 
masses who exploded in Los Angeles this year and were 


collectively characterized as “the barbarians” at the Re- 
publican Convention. While what was spewed out loud- 
ly there was that the enemy was no longer seen “as 
through a glass darkly, but face to face,” and that the 
answer to the crisis of the inner cities was more M- 
16s— it was the total silence about the state of Black 
America that was glaring at the Democratic Convention. 
The defining truth is that Black America has been writ- 
ten off by both. (See “Black-Red View” column, p.9) 

Thus, far from exposing George Bush’s chilling em- 
brace of Buchanan’s neo-fascism, all of Clinton’s ap- 
peals have been directed toward “winning back” the 
“Reagan Democrats” by letting them 
know that the traditional forces the 
Democratic Party used to appeal 
to— the poor, the minorities, la- 
bor— are no longer in the driver’s seat (as if they ever 
were). The coded messages being sent to the middle 
class he is wooing extend from a promise to “end wel- 
fare as we know it” to putting “100,000 more police on 
your streets.” 

Indeed, the way both Bush and Clinton have gone out 
of their way to minimiz e their differences with that 
“man on a white horse,” Ross Perot, shows how deep- 
rooted the new authoritarianism has proved to be. 

There is no question that we stand at a critical histor- 
ic point. Nor is this the first time that the native face of 
American fascism has shown itself so blatantly in an 

(continued on page 3) 
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Woman as Reason 

by Terry Moon 

Editor’s note: The following are excerpts from a re- 
port given to the National Convention of News and Let- 
ters Committees on Labor Day weekend. The full report 
is available in Post-Convention Bulletin # 1 (see ad, p.3). 

Women’s freedom is always a matter of life and death. 
That is really the truth of our lives; it is also why we 
are here now, why News and Letters Committees and 
the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism are vital, and why 
we are striving to close the gap between the ideas we 
have in hand and the reality around us. 

The new realities we face today present us with new 
opportunities— opportunities that exist at the same time 
as the unprecedented attacks against us. And those at- 
tacks have never been more vicious. 

Listen to that maniac Pat Robertson who raged 
that an Iowa equal rights constitutional amendment 
“is about a socialist, anti-family political movement 
that encourages women to leave their husbands, kill 
their children, practice witchcraft, destroy capital- 
ism and become lesbians.” And while this sounds lu- 
dicrous, it’s deadly serious when you consider the 
legitimacy that Bush gave these ideas and when you 
face the fact that the Republican Party is sup- 
posedly a “choice” we have in this lie that is U.S. de- 
mocracy. 

But whereas before we have concentrated on the re- 
trogression women face— this year is different. This 
year Women’s Liberation is on everyone’s mind. We see 
the new reality in the tremendous response that Anita 
Hill always receives and in the fact that the Clarence 
Thomas nomination so enraged Black women that they 
formed African American Women in Defense of Our- 
selves. They formed as well Revolutionary Sisters of 
Color whose aim is “to link the issues of many different 
movements.. .to play a decisive leadership role in the 
movement for revolutionary social change.” (See the 
next issue of News & Letters for a report of their 
founding conference.) 

What especially reveals the new situation confronting 
us is a new generation of young feminists who have be- 
come active in defending clinics from anti-woman fanat- 
ics. These developments have serious contradictions, 
(see August-September issue of News & Letters) yet it 
is just those contradictions that are an opening for us. 
What can we do to transform reality at a time when all 
this rethinking is going on? 

What I think can help us is to look with new eyes at 

Free Norma Jean Croy! 

San Francisco , Cal.— On Sept. 19, Gay American 
Indians and other lesbian and gay organizations spon- 
sored a benefit to support Norma Jean Croy, a Native 
American Lesbian imprisoned since 1978 for a killing 
she did not commit. Both she and her brother, Patrick 
Hooty Croy, were shot in the back by police. In self-de- 
fense Hooty shot back and an off-duty, drunken officer 
was killed. Hooty was given the death penalty and Nor- 
ma Jean, who never even touched the weapon, was giv- 
en a life sentence. Both are still living with bullets 
lodged near their spinal cords. 

Due to public pressure, Hooty Croy was retried. The 
jury recognized the history of racism and Indian-killing 
for sport in Northern California. Hooty was acquitted 
on grounds of self-defense in May, 1990. Despite 
Hooty’s acquittal, the government has refused to release 
Norma Jean. 

At her fourth parole hearing on July 16, 1992, attor- 
neys submitted over 175 letters of support, including 
several job offers and places of residence in the Bay 
Area. The three-member board paid little, if any, atten- 
tion to these letters. Norma was denied parole for an- 
other two years. 

You can write to Norma Jean Croy at: Norma Jean 
Croy, #14293, B08-02-014, Central California Women’s 
Facility, P.O. Box 1508, Chowchilla, Cal. 93610. 

To keep informed of future developments in Norma’s 
ease, send your name and address to the Norma Jean 
Croy Defense Committee, 473 Jackson Street, 3rd floor, 
San Francisco, Cal. 94111. 
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Lost moment or new beginning? 


the body of ideas of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxist-Hu- 
manism. Dunayevskaya was confronting an age where 
the revolutionary movements did succeed in overthrow- 
ing tyrants— from Russia to Vietnam, from Iran to Mo- 
zambique— and yet again and again were transformed 
into their opposite, into totalitarian state-capitalism, 
dictatorships, neo-colonialism. 

When the counter-revolution is within the revolu- 
tion itself, then the need to work out what happens 
after the first act of revolution is imperative. 
Dunayevskaya was preoccupied with this question 
from as early as 1953 till the end of her life. It was 
one of the things that impelled her to reach for a 
new philosophy — a whole new philosophy of dialec- 
tics with which to answer the question: “What hap- 
pens after the revolution?” And to begin to answer 
that question today— before the revolution. 

The urgency of working out this question was organic 
to the Women’s Liberation Movement which critiqued 
the Left from a revolutionary perspective. Women said 

Abortion services restored 

Chicago, 111.— More than 100 vocal, deter min ed 
women and men rallied outside of Cook County Hospi- 
tal in Chicago, Sept. 17, in an ongoing show of support 
for the right of women to obtain abortions at that facili- 
ty. Abortion services had been banned for the past 12 
years at Cook County Hospital, where the majority of 
patients are poor people on public aid. 

After lengthy court battles to keep them banned, 
abortions have just been 
basis by the order of Cook 
County Board President Rich- 
ard Phelan who was elected 
last year on a pro-choice plat- 
form. Already there have been 
more than 1,000 requests, yet 
the hospital is only perform- 
ing 30 per week, requiring a 
24-hour waiting period, 

“counseling,” etc. 

Anti-life forces, led by the 
maniacal Joseph Schiedler, re- 
sponded by “declaring war” 
on women who sought abortions here. Their battle plan 
has included verbal and physical threats and intimida- 
tion of women tiying to enter the hospital; death 
threats to Phelan, and the stalking of both medical per- 
sonnel involved in abortions and their families at their 
homes, their schools and their jobs. 

Rally participants— from youth to grandmothers, 
many angry at having to defend this puny gain— vowed 
to be at the hospital every day from 5 to 7 p.m. as a visi- 
ble reminder that “We will never go back to back alley 
abortions!” While acknowledging Phelan’s reinstate- 
ment action, some rally speakers gave credit where it 
was really due— to the movement of women and men 
whose thoughts and actions, in the streets and at the 
clinics under attack by anti-life fanatics, have demanded 
that all women have equal access to abortions. 

— Marxist-Humanist participants 

Sexual harassment 

Bay Area, Cal.— This spring, my friend got a job 
as a manual laborer and artist in a set production 
house. Though she had more skills than her male co- 
workers, they constantly told her how to do her job. Her 
foreman insisted on calling her “toots” and “honey” 
and treated her like a child when she was defiant. 
Though she knew how to drive a forklift, she was de- 
nied the opportunity to take the forklift test. 

One day when she was up on a ladder painting, a 
crowd of male co-workers surrounded her, telling her to 
do this and do that. She turned around and said, “I nev- 
er see any of you guys telling each other how to do your 
jobs. You’re only telling me what to do because I’m a 
woman.” Though they stopped harassing her after that, 
within two weeks she was fired and replaced by a wom- 
an who never complained. 

My friend’s experience was in the back of my 
mind when I started working in a corporation as a 
designer, and my co-worker, a young guy who con- 
sidered himself “enlightened,” began telling sexist 
jokes at work. When I told him how inappropriate it 
was, he argued with me and even said, “Women 
don’t have a sense of humor.” He also had a habit of 
touching me and other women in our department on 
the shoulder, neck and hair. He even kissed me on 
the cheek when I edited something for him. 

I surprised myself when I was unable to tell him to 
stop touching me. I was afraid he would get angry, and 
I had to work with this guy every day. I started feeling 
like I was living in a dark cloud, and it was affecting my 
work. I eventually made the mistake of telling my boss, 
who said she would back me all the way. But she told 
her boss, who told Personnel, who called me in to tell 
my story, and within four days my job was eliminated 
and I was told I would no longer be working on the 
premises. They took me off all the projects I worked on 
with the guy and removed my chances for steady work. 

I thought people would be more aware of sexual ha- 
rassment because of the Anita Hill hearings, especially 
here. But the Bay Area is just like the rest of the U.S., 
and women will have to fight these ills of society until 
we tear the whole thing up root and branch! 

— Julia Jones 


in the late 1960s that we are not waiting until after the 
revolution for freedom, we are fighting for it here and 
now. We saw that revolution hadn’t meant women’s 
freedom, be that in Cuba, Nicaragua, Algeria, Zimbab- 
we, etc. 

Yet though the Women’s Liberation Movement posed 
the need to work out what happens after revolution be- 
fore the day of revolution, by 1992 it is clear that it nev- 
er got to a philosophy that would help to work this 
question out. When we say “Woman as Reason and as 
Revolutionary Force,” it is not alone to give meaning to 
this new women’s movement for freedom; it is also that 
the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism and the organiza- 
tion News and Letters Committees is the place where 
those voices, that passion for freedom and a totally new 
society, can develop. 

We want to show that what this organization works 
out in its day-to-day functioning, in its projection and 
inwardization of the philosophy and in its breaking 
down the division between mental and manual labor, is 
part of answering before the revolution what will hap- 
pen after. We are trying to break down the division be- 
tween organization and the future. 

We have been working this out since the very be- 
ginning. Our organization and paper tries to break 
down the division between mental and manual, be- 
tween worker and intellectual, to be a place where 
people involved in freedom movements speak for 
themselves and where we measure the success of 
our philosophy in the self-development of each indi- 
vidual, as well as of the Idea of freedom. Yet I don’t 
think we have projected this in the way the situa- 
tion demands, that is, as unseparated from the phi- 
losophy and thus unseparated from the vision of the 
future. 

When we look at this moment we are living in now 
with this rethinking going on in the face of escalating 
degeneracy, wouldn’t many want to be part of an organ- 
ization whose philosophy demanded the working out of 
what happens after revolution right now? If we project 
this I think we will find that Raya was right in the 
“Power of Abstraction” (see August-September N&L) 
when she wrote: “The interpenetration of philosophy, 
organization, self-development would result in humani- 
ty itself developing its full potential. The development of 
all human faculties assures the birth of a new man, a 
new woman, new youth, and of the classless, non-racist, 
non-sexist society.” 



by Mary Jo Grey 


In China, where women are still sold into bondage while 
officials look the other way, and even the women’s foun- 
dation says it isn’t a crime if the woman doesn’t dis- 
agree, some women are fighting back against the sexual 
bondage they were forced to endure more than 40 years 
ago. Four women and the survivors of three others are 
demanding compensation from the Japanese govern- 
ment for being held captive and forced to be prostitutes 
for Japanese soldiers when Japan occupied the country 
from 1937 to 1945. Thousands of women died in those 
government brothels. 

* * * * * * 

Fourteen women’s health clinics throughout Michigan 
were vandalized with illness-causing stink bombs at the 
end of September, in the escalating war against wom- 
en’s lives. While at the same time, on Sept. 22, Rhode 
Island joined Connecticut as the only two states refus- 
ing to comply with the federal gag rule prohibiting dis- 
cussion of abortions at federally-funded clinics, and in 
Louisiana, a federal appeals Court upheld a judge’s rul- 
ing striking down that state’s restrictive law banning 
most abortions. 

****** 

The fight for gay and lesbian rights is growing world- 
wide. In Nicaragua, activists are opposing a recently 
passed law threatening up to three years in prison for 
anyone who “induces, promotes, propagandizes or prac- 
tices scandalous” sex between persons of the same sex. 
While in Paris, 2,000 demonstrators picketed locations 
throughout the city, including Notre Dame Cathedral, 
and staged a die-in chanting “Mitterrand you are doing 
nothing. You have blood on your hands.” They demand- 
ed an emergency plan for hospitals which they charge 
no longer provide decent care for people with AIDS. 

— Information from Outlines 
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Asbestos: disaster of vast proportions 


Editor’s note: This article is excerpted from two let- 
ters written by those working in the office of Clydeside 
Action on Asbestos. For more discussion or to offer fi- 
nancial support, write: Clydeside Action on Asbestos, 15 
St. Margaret’s Place, Glasgow Gl, Scotland. 

Glasgow, Scotland— Clydeside Action on Asbestos 
is a group based in Glasgow. The office exists to help 
those seeking just compensation from employers and 
the various allowances rightfully due to victims, in par- 
ticular, disability benefits. Last year we logged over 
3,000 new cases. We reckon that for every case that 
comes through our door, five do not. Our activities also 
include campaigning against the continued use of asbes- 
tos, not only in the work place, but in the community. 

For 150 years the City of Glasgow was the centre of 
all forms of heavy engineering. Shipbuilding, and steel 
and iron production made Glasgow and the phrase 
“Clyde Built” famous throughout the world. There was 
a heavy price to be paid for such a reputation. Where 
there is heavy engineering, there is always asbestos. We 
reckon that over 400,000 people— men, women and chil- 
dren— have died in the Glasgow region in the last 70 
years because of asbestos. 

Asbestos has peculiar qualities. It is a fibrous mineral. 
It can be spun and woven into fabric. It is ideal as an 
insulating material against heat, cold and sound. Except 
at extremely high temperatures, asbestos is indestructi- 
ble. It cannot be burned, frozen or pulverized. 

NO APPLICATION IS SAFE 

On abrasion, it fragments into billions of microscopi- 
cally tiny, diamond sharp fibres. Any single fibre can 
precipitate a cancer. It is our opinion that at least half 
of all incidences of cancer are caused by asbestos. There 
is no “safe” level of exposure to asbestos. None whatso- 
ever. It is everywhere: in earth, air and water, in all 
buildings, civil engineering projects, transport, food, pa- 
per, cigarettes and talcum powder. 

In the 1880s in Calvados in France, mill owners who 
once produced silk yarn and fabric converted their ma- 
chinery to process asbestos. Five years after commence- 
ment of production, every mill worker died. In a U. S. 
factory producing filter tips for cigarettes, out of a staff 
of 33 operatives, 29 contracted mesothelioma, a deadly 
carcinoma caused only by asbestos. The filter tips con- 
tained an admixture of glass fibre and asbestos. 

Why, if this material is so lethal, was it not banned 
years ago? Why do the huge asbestos companies contin- 
ue to produce this poison, knowing full well that their 
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election year. We saw that visage in 1964 when Barry 
Goldwater won the Republican nomination with the 
help of another far-Eight organization— the Birchites, 
and was ultimately defeated, thanks primarily to his 
rabid anti-labor stance. The situation we confront in 
1992 is far more serious— not only because George Bush 
is already in the White House, but because, where 
American capitalism in 1964 still considered itself to be 
thriving and profits were never higher, today the econo- 
my has never been sicker and the crisis is irreversible. 
Hitler rose to power in just such a depressed Germany. 

What we are confronting today in the U.S. is that 
there are no options left within the parameters of capi- 
talism, whether “private” or “state.” The picture gets 
worse in every day’s headlines: whether it is that the 
number of Americans living in poverty has soared to the 
highest levels in a decade; or that the estimate of three 
million homeless is far lower than the reality, or that 
the prison population is now over one million, the over- 
whelming number of them poor and uneducated in this 
‘‘richest land of the world.” What permeates the land is 
the ever-growing awareness that neither Bush nor Clin- 
ton has the slightest inkling of how to end the crisis. 

It is not simply that the entire American electorate is 
more disgusted than ever before in our history with the 
non-choices offered them this year. It is that literally 
millions are searching for an alternative to this racist, 
sexist, exploitative society. The crisis facing the forces 
for freedom is not so much that Clinton has accommo- 
dated to Bush’s pull to the far Right, but that the Left 
has accommodated to the rulers’ insistence that “Marx- 
ism is dead” and is allowing the counter-revolution to- 
day to go unchallenged. 

The voices of revolt were heard loud and clear this 
year— from the women who, determined as they are to 
break the stranglehold of white male supremacy in Con- 
gress this November, were seeking far more than an 
electoral victory in their most massive march ever in 
Washington, D.C. last Spring. But they were heard most 
profoundly in the Los Angeles rebellion that put the rul- 
ers on notice that there are live forces ready and wait- 
ing to leap far beyond the politics of “reform” and tear 
this degenerate system up by its roots. It was why we 
called Los Angeles “not so much a place as a condition 
of the mind,” and a defining moment for all. 

It is not a question of “whether” the forces of revolt 
will erupt again. It is a question of our need to stand so 
firmly on the high ground of that freedom struggle, and 
hold so tightly to its highest point, both in theory and in 
practice, that when those forces move again, they will 
not be left without the rudder that only a philosophy of 
revolution can provide. 

That is what is urgently needed if we are ever to 
move beyond a first negation and toward a new day of 
new human relations, instead of a Buchananized night. 


continued action makes them fully liable for any injury 
incurred? The asbestos companies are chained to a 
treadmill. In order to pay any eventual compensation, 
they must continue producing the killer asbestos. 

FIGHT ESSENTIALLY POLITICAL 

To maintain this cruel cycle the companies will bribe, 
corrupt, undermine and silence any opposition. In the 
United Kingdom, for example, there is dear evidence of 
collusion between the asbestos producers and govern- 
mental bodies, all political parties, the legal and medical 
professions and, most shameful of all, the trades union 
movement. Because of the massive debt burden of Third 
World countries, asbestos companies are now exploiting 
this vulnerability by exerting pressure on those coun- 
tries to produce more asbestos. 

There can be no compromise in this fight. To be effec- 
tive it is vital that we know as much and more than the 
“experts.” A program of education and enlightenment 
must be launched describing the dangers of asbestos to 
the worker and the consumer. Politicians and health au- 
thorities must be made aware of their responsibility. 

This argument must be taken into the public arena 
where it should be, and should have been decades ago, 
until it is resolved and asbestos is banned and every 
possible trace cleansed from our environment and put 
back where it belongs, deep in the bowels of the earth. 

More work, no overtime 

Chicago, 111.— Last July the Canteen Corporation 
took over Tri-R Vending, once the largest independent 
food service in Chicago-area factories. Even before the 
sale, no one felt secure in their jobs. Tri-R had only half 
as many truck routes as three years ago, and the com- 
pany had fired the entire commissary and its 40 or so 
mostly Latina workers. Instead they bought sandwiches 
trucked in all the way from Michigan. 

At a meeting of Teamster employees Canteen hinted 
at more changes in store. Canteen is $2.3 billion in debt 
from the junk bonds used to buy the parent company, 
and the bankers want to see cash flow. Canteen is using 
the debt load as a hammer to discipline the work force. 

To increase cash flow, they want service on vending 
machines increased to collect money daily and they re- 
moved locks from the money bags. That access to the 
coins and bills means that the drivers, who were respon- 
sible for returning all money collected inside a ma- 
chine’s locked container, now are liable for all money 
not collected as well. 

The product that is smashed or stale, or that is dis- 
lodged by a customer’s swift kick, is a “sale” as far as 
Canteen is concerned. If they get their way, the route 
people would owe for all these phantom “sales” that 
they couldn’t explain on a fistful of forms. 

One driver predicted that the extra paper work alone 
would add to the overtime he already had to put in on 
his route. But he was told that Canteen would accept no 
overtime unless his route brought in way above average 
money— as if filling machines for a factory which kept 
lower prices took less time and effort. 

It looks like a battle will be fought over the length of 
the working day. Nobody wants to be pressured into 
adding these extra services and reports, the extra driv- 
ing on most routes, which now start from Canteen’s 
Elmhurst yard, 20 miles from the Loop, and pretending 
it can be done in eight hours just to hold onto a job. If 
Canteen is adding duties to keep track of every nickel, 
let them add enough workers to cover the jobs. 

— Canteen worker 


Convention Bulletin 

Join in the discussion of the reports given to the 
Labor Day Convention of News and Letters Com- 
mittees, as part of concretizing Marxist-Humanist 
Perspectives for 1992-93. 

• Marxist-Humanism’s Body of Ideas in 
the Context of the Present Historic Mo- 
ment by Olga Domanski 

• The Philosophic Moment of Marxist - 
Humanism and the Problem of Dialectics 
of Organization by Peter Wermuth 

• The Marxist-Humanist Theory of 
State-Capitalism on the 125th Anniversa- 
ry of the First Edition of Marx’s Capital 

by Kevin A. Barry 

• American Civilization on Trial and the 
Needed American Revolution by Michael 
Connolly 

• The Black Dimension and the Dialec- 
tics of Philosophy, or the Objectivity of 
Cognition by Lou Turner 

• Marx’s Humanism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Latino Dimension Abroad and at 
Home by Eugene Walker 

• Report to the National Meeting of 
Women’s Liberation, News and Letters 
Committees by Terry Moon 

Order by sending $1.50 plus $1.05 postage to: News 
& Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Room 707, Chicago, IL 
60605 



schools of choice and an “Afrocentric” curriculum. The 
teachers and a number of parents have raised serious 
questions about empowerment. A majority of teachers 
see the proposals for local school empowerment as just a 
code word for breaking the DFT. 

One parent carried a handmade sign: “The Board’s 
empowerment means private schools.” Another sign 
said: “Schools of choice, not for the chosen few.” Yet, 
although they support the strike in general, a large 
number of parents and students see it as just one more 
setback for the pitiful excuse for education that Detroit 
students receive from the system. “Empowerment” 
clearly does not include them. 

School began four weeks late on Sept. 30 after the 
teachers approved a tentative contract with a 4% wage 
increase the first year, but also with gains for the 
board’s empowerment program. The DFT has vowed 
not to support the “HOPE Team” board members in 
the upcoming November election. — Susan Van Gelder 


Detroit teachers strike 


Detroit, Mich.— “Oh no, we won’t go!” roared 
thousands of Detroit public school teachers in defiance 
of a back-to-work order Sept. 23, 18 school days into 
their strike. Detroit Federation of Teachers (DFT) Pres- 
ident John Elliott was moved to tears as the teachers 
vowed that, indeed, they would go back to their 
schools— back on the picket line out front. 

DFT picket signs told the story: “Erase the Board,’ 
“Salary: Deb #1; DFT #72,” and “the HOPE team is 
GONE.” While Superintendent Dr. Deborah McGriff is 
the highest paid in the state, Detroit teachers ranked 72 
in salary. They asked for an 8% increase, but the Board 
initially offered 3%. 

The “HOPE Team” refers to a recently elected re- 
form slate which brought in Superintendent McGriff 
and which is pushing for local school empowerment, 


Workshop Talks 
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had made more money at Spiegel and they were sure 
she wouldn’t be happy with a lower pay scale. 

Then she saw a sign, “Women Wanted,” in a store- 
front window, and she’s been working at minimum- 
wage, temporary jobs ever since. Work is slow at Helene 
Curtis now, and she worked only one day last week. Is 
this woman “employed” or “unemployed”? In today’s 
economy the difference is not always easily defined. 

Oscar Mayer workers have received little assistance 
from their union, but why would the union help them? 
These workers are, or soon will be, unemployed, and the 
official “labor movement” in the U.S. bases itself exclu- 
sively on the employed. In fact, the labor bureaucracy 
fears the unemployed as strikebreakers; it does not at- 
tempt to reach out to them, or organize them. 

A NEW LABOR MOVEMENT 

This wasn’t always true. Out of the Depression of the 
1930s, arose an entirely new labor movement: 

“ Everything was new about the CIO...white and 
Black labor had united to gain union recogni- 
tion-organized labor struck where it hurt capital most, 
in all the basic induBtries...employed and unemployed 
did not work at cross purposes. On the contrary, the un- 
employed would often along with another new phenom- 
enon-women’s auxiliaries— man the picket lines while 
the workers sat down inside” (American Civilization 
on Trial, p. 23). 

The CIO long ago became the opposite of what it was 
at its birth. While some economists have called today’s 
deteriorating situation a “contained depression,” Oscar 
Mayer workers have spoken of the need for a new move- 
ment of labor. One long-time union activist said: 
“There’s got to be a better way, because I just don’t 
think you can revitalize these old people that are run- 
ning these unions.” Another told us: “The unions in 
Chicago are useless. The only place I know where they 
have a good union movement today is in Mississippi.” 

Can the struggles of Black workers in the largely un- 
organized South be an impetus for a new labor move- 
ment in the North? What perspective can the Black and 
Latino youth of Los Angeles and other inner cities, who 
face a future with little chance of steady employment, 
offer those who are employed? Must we not stop cling- 
ing to old ideas, old definitions, old institutions and be- 
gin to search everywhere for new ways of thinking and 
new forces to change our conditions of life and labor? 
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In person report: Russia at the crossroads 


by Nikolai Zelinski 

Centred Russia— The first illusions connected with 
the joy of crashing the Stalinist bureaucracy last August 
passed long ago. It is time to rethink the experience and 
to depict a few landmarks for future development. Ev- 
ery normal person is trying to find some way out of the 
swamps of the market utopia. 

STATE-CAPITALIST ECONOMIC REALITY 

Nowadays, we more clearly see the true nature of the 
economic system in Russia. Earlier, the state capitalist 
nature of the Soviet Union was hidden under the covers 
of “advanced socialism” and “communism,” which al- 
lowed us to divide the world. The most serious mistake 
of the old Left was the dispute over how much socialism 
was still left in the Soviet Union. They talked about the 
“crippled nature” of Russian socialism. 

The process of understanding and awareness goes on 
slowly. But the best medicine is the capitalist market it- 
self which has already uprooted 80% of society. Rus- 
sians do not hurry to exclaim “long live capitalism.” Ac- 
cording to recent polls, only 10% of the population is 
ready to give Boris Yeltsin its strong support. 

The present struggle between two forces— liberal- 


democrats who formally control power and “red-brown” 
circles comprised of former communists and present na- 
tionalists— pushes the population to the edge. I have a 
very grim view of the Russian prospects for surviving 
this winter. The dispute between “democrats.” and Sta- 
linists on the future of collective farms has paralyzed 
Russian agriculture. They simply do not function either 
in the old “advanced socialist” form, nor according to 
Yeltsin’s plans for the new private form. 

DISSIDENT DISILLUSIONMENT 
Valeria Novodvorskaya, who went through the Brezh- 
nev gulag and was “treated” in Soviet mental institu- 
tions, writes with sorrow and disillusionment in the 
July issue of 20th Century and Peace on the crashing 
of her hopes in the new “democratic society.” Many sin- 
cere and honest former dissidents cannot live in this 
“devil’s circus,” when they see the people for whose lib- 
eration they struggled in new, tight chains. When the 
present “democrats,” who rule present-day Russia, 
waited to see in what way the situation in Russia went 
in 1988-89, Valeria, Valerii Behkchanov and other lead- 
ers of the Democratic Union were being beaten and ha- 
rassed by the police. It is they who were the first to lead 
the people to the utopian constitutional democracy, and 


Inside view of battle against British poll tax 


Poll Tax Rebellion by Danny Bums. (AK Press, Stir- 
ling Scotland, 1992), 202 pages. 

This book provides an inside view of the unfoldment 
of one of the most important mass movements of the 
past decade— the struggle against the hated “Poll Tax” 
in Scotland, England and Wales from 1987 to 1991. 
Written by an active participant, it documents the devel- 
opment of the anti-Poll Tax campaign through the 
voices of the independent rank-and-file activists who 
were its backbone. 

The story begins with 1987, when Thatcher’s govern- 
ment, overly-confident from three straight election vic- 
tories, presented the so-called “Community Charge,” a 
flat tax everyone over 18 was liable to pay, regardless of 
income. This move to cut the taxes of the rich by shift- 
ing the tax burden even further onto the backs of work- 
ing people and the unemployed was met with a mass op- 
position which put every political tendency to the test. 

The parliamentary opposition, such as the Labour 
Party, opposed the tax in words but called on the 
masses to pay it “out of respect for the law.” A very dif- 
ferent kind of opposition arose from below, beginning in 
Scotland, where the tax was first introduced. Indepen- 
dent anti-Poll Tax unions calling for non-payment arose 
there in 1987. This was followed, within two years, by 
the emergence of hundreds of community and labour- 
based anti-Poll Tax groups throughout England and 
Wales. After an endless series of meetings, marches, and 
publicity drives, by 1991 this non-payment campaign, 
which involved 17 million people, forced the government 
to repeal the tax. 

One of the most fascinating aspects of the book is 
its discussion of the role played within the move- 
ment by various radical tendencies. We encounter 
such groups as “Community Resistance” in Scot- 
land, composed of revolutionaries opposed to the 
elitist “party to lead” concept who stressed the need 
for community-based action independent of political 
parties and the bureaucratic trade union apparatus. 
The group first arose as part of solidarity work with 
the South African freedom struggle. Though such 
groups were small. Bums shows they helped foster 
the focus on decentralized, community-based organ- 
izations that came to define so much of the non-pay- 
ment campaign. 

Burns also documents the impact of such elitist 
groups as the Militant tendency and the Socialist Work- 
ers Party (both Trotskyist groupings), - who argued 
against grassroots initiatives in favor of reliance on the 
Labour Party or Trade Union leadership. The manipula- 
tive behavior of the Militant tendency proved especially 
damaging to the effort to form a national anti-Poll Tax 
federation; activists preferred their local initiatives to 
being subsumed under a national “coalition” controlled 
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by one political party. 

Indeed, Bums shows the movement’s strength was 
that it grew too large to be controlled by any one organ- 
ization: “This diversity reinforced the image that local 
people had of a deep-rooted movement in which many 
‘ordinary people’ had become active...In this campaign 
the local groups were not the passive arms of a central- 
ized campaign but centres of energy and imagination.” 
Though Bums does quote some of the views of these 
“ordinary people,” one is left wanting to hear how the 
movement helped generate discussion of ideas that went 
beyond the single issue of the Poll Tax. For this “intel- 
lectual sediment" (as Rosa Luxemburg once put it) can 
become a beacon for future freedom struggles. 

Though Bums views the anti-Poll Tax struggle as 
“one of the greatest demonstrations of ‘people power’ in 
modem political history,” he admits British capitalism 
has “carried on pretty much as usual” in spite of it. 
That hardly detracts from this book’s importance, how- 
ever. As one commentator wrote in 1991, “extra-parlia- 
mentary action proved itself and in the process exposed 
the hollowness of our claim to democracy.” Moreover, 
the movement helped give people greater confidence 
that they can change the present conditions. 

Bums sees this as the movement’s most important 
contribution. “Unless people have a vision of what 
might be, and how they might achieve it, it is too pain- 
ful for them to acknowledge the daily oppression they 
face... People aren’t motivated by ‘sensibleness’ or 
spumed into action by ‘realism.’ They need to know that 
their imagina tive visions might actually become reality. 
Traditional Left-wing politics.. .fails to understand just 
how dose imagination, confidence, and visions are to 
the process of effecting political change.” 

This may well lead the reader to ask, what role 
can revolutionaries opposed to the elitist “party to 
lead” play in fostering such a vision of the future? 
What must a vision of the future be rooted in histor- 
ically and philosophically, and how does that define 
the role of anti-van guardist revolutionary organiza- 
tions which maintain themselves after the passing 
of a spontaneous upsurge? Instead of discussing the 
objectivity of the independent role such anti-elitist 
revolutionary organizations can play vis-a-vis the 
mass movement, however. Burns ends by returning 
to the importance of community-based rank-and-file 
initiatives. 

Though this may leave the reader asking for more, 
this book’s “inside-view” of the anti-Poll Tax movement 
represents an important contribution in raising ques- 
tions about the relation between spontaneity, conscious- 
ness, > and organization that have yet to be answered. 
The book can be obtained from AK distributors, 3 Bal- 
moral Place, Stirling FK82RD, Scotland, for $10. 

— Peter Wermuth 


who must rethink their experience and be side-by-side 
with the people. 

It is indisputable that this country is in deep political 
and economic crisis. I am afraid that certain Russian 
traditions can play, in this case, a negative role. In the 
West, newspapers write a lot about the fascist Pamyat 
(Memory) movement. As an organization, it is hardly 
noticeable on the political scene in Russia. But the very 
political situation which plows the soil for these groups 
is a more serious danger. 

Striking similarities with the final years of Weimar 
Germany come to mind. We cannot avoid these similari- 
ties because I see on the Russian streets crowds of beg- 
gars who were not long ago professionals. I see fired or 
retired military personnel who only yesterday were pro- 
claimed the defenders of the fatherland and are now un- 
successfully looking for a job. I see young people fresh 
from high school and college who cannot use their 
minds and hands. I see people who still work, but whose 
salaries and savings were eaten up by horrible inflation. 

WHAT OF THE RUSSIAN LEFT? 

My friends in Germany and the U.S. often ask: What 
about the Left? For the Left, many of whom hardly at- 
tempt to free their heritage from its withered clothing, 
there is practically no place to go. Recently, the green 
Left, anarchists and former socialists united their 
forces. But they are only intellectuals and marginals 
without strong support among the working class and 
professionals. 

Earlier in the struggle against the Stalinist regime, 
workers created their own ruling committees and strike 
bodies which took into their own hands the distribution 
of food, and often law and order, when the authorities 
could not or did not want to. The general political trend 
in the present world for more self-government and self- 
control has something in common with this situation in 
Russia. In cities and towns there exist worker commit- 
tees that often challenge the newly-nominated or elected 
“democratic” bodies. The current lack of authoritative 
political power may be the limbo from which appear the 
roots of people’s power that will be more humanistic be- 
cause it will be closer to the people. 

The old Left cannot take off the old clothes of party 
life and system. They tiy to set up coalitions with some 
of the former Stalinists and old communist unions, of- 
ten explainin g this by citing the necessity to create 
broad support at the grass roots. This is the wrong di- 
rection. They forget to leave behind their paternalistic 
approach to workers. They attempt to put their move- 
ment into artificial schemes that were already tried by 
their forefathers from the Second International and 
from the Stalinist Comintern, rather than accept the 
grass roots movement on its own terms. 

This is my vision, and I am ready to convince anyone 
today that people educated enough to act on their own 
spontaneously are ready to broaden their philosophical 
knowledge. 

Protesters bash Bush 

Chicago, 111.— Over 500 angry protesters greeted 
President Bush when he arrived at the Hilton Hotel for 
a fundraiser, Sept. 25. Similar demonstrations have 
haunted Bush on previous visits to Chicago, but this 
one stood out tor its militancy and multidimensionality. 
Black and white workers from an array of unions were 
joined by homeless Black women and children, women 
from the new Chicago branch of WAC (Women’s Action 
Coalition), and high school and college students. 

At first distinct groups formed at different points 
along the block, with union members picketing at one 
end and WAC drum corps rallying an equally spirited, 
vocal crowd at the other end. Organizers of the protest 
urged everyone to merge together, however, and soon 
we were marching and shouting in one giant picket line 
that ran along the whole block. 

A number of Clinton campaign staff and supporters 
attended the rally, but when we got a chance to talk to 
individual workers, women and youth we found few sol- 
id supporters of the Democratic nominee. Instead, they 
were talking about issues far deeper than either candi- 
date’s shallow campaigning. “We’ve got 1,400 members 
out of jobs,” a Black plumber told me. “Oscar Mayer’s 
closing up and Spiegel’s moving out of the city. What 
are they going to do about that?” 

Similarly, a woman who works with WES (Women for 
Economic Security) talked about the fight she and other 
welfare mothers are waging against Governor Edgar’s 
cuts in General Assistance— after six months you get 
cut off whether or not you’ve found a job. 

Most important were the Black women who had 
come with their kids on a bus organized by the Coa- 
lition for the Homeless from the south side shelters 
where they stay. “You’ve got people donating money 
to these shelters, but we never see any of it,” one 
woman told us. “All we get to eat is soup and bread, 
every day. And we were told we couldn’t keep our 
sons with us, because they won’t allow teen-aged 
boys. Why do they want to break up our families?” 

“Why do they blame problems on us?” her friend 
asked. “We didn’t ask to be homeless. This is the most 
painful period I’ve every gone through, and I hope to 
get a place next week through the CHA (Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority). It seems like every time you turn 
around Bush is making atipthef put that hurt^ us. 

“I came today to bewith people not just because of : 
what we’re against but what we’re for,” she continued. 
“We have a lot of ideas. We need someone to listen.” 

— Laurie Cashdan 
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Special supplement 


On the 1 25th anniversary of Marx’s Capital 

never before in print 


Raya Dunayevskaya’s first essay on 
the theory of state-capitalism 


We are proud to share with our readers a truly historic dis- 
covery— the very first essay written by Raya Dunayevskaya on 
the theory of state-capitalism. Though the document was miss- 
ing for almost five decades, Dunayevskaya considered it of 
such importance that she listed it as the first entry in her Ar- 
chives, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Human- 
ism: A Half-Century of its World Development. We are thrilled 
to announce that the document was recently found. It appears 
here in printed form for the first time. 

Dunayevskaya’s essay, which carried the title “The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is a Capitalist Society," was written 
in February, 1941, under the pseudonym “ Freddie James.” It 
was published by the Workers’ Party in mimeographed form in 
an internal discussion bulletin of March, 1941. The essay was 
written before Dunayevskaya began her collaboration with 
C.L.R. James, who unknown to her at the time had also come to 
a state-capitalist position. Not long after writing the piece, 
Dunayevskaya and James began a theoretic-political collabora- 


tion in what became known as the “Johnson-Forest Tendency.’’ 
For an account of what led to the breakup of the Johnson-For- 
est Tendency and Dunayevskaya’s subsequent founding and de- 
velopment of the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism, see The 
Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism (Chicago, 19S2), 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism (Chicago, 1989), 
and A History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments: 
Twenty-Five Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. (Detroit, 
1980) by Raya Dunayevskaya. 

What follows is the full text of the 1941 essay. It has not been 
edited, except to correct obvious typographical and grammati- 
cal errors. Footnotes with asterisks are by the author; num- 
bered footnotes have been added by the editors. Because the 
discovery of this essay so illuminates the importance of restat- 
ing Marx’s Marxism at momentous historic turning points, this 
special supplement also includes Kevin Anderson’s essay on the 
enduring relevance of Marx’s Capital. 

— The Resident Editorial Board 


“And even when society has got upon the right 
track for the discovery of the natural laws of its 
movement— and it is the ultimate aim of this work, 
to lay bare the economic law of motion of modern 
society— it can neither clear by bold leaps, nor re- 
move by legal enactments, the obstacles offered by 
the successive phases of its normal development. 
But it can shorten and lessen the birth pangs. ” 

Karl Marx, Preface to Capital, Vol. I 1 

I. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL RULE 

It was the contention of Comrade [Leon] Trotsky that 
the existence of statified property in Russia was suffi- 
cient to characterize it as a workers’ state, regardless of 
the political regime in power. The counter-revolutionary 
Stalinist bureaucracy, therefore, could and did (though 
badly) defend the social rule of the proletariat. To thus 
epitomize the constituent elements of a workers’ state is 
at wide variance with the views held by Marx and Len- 
in. Let us look at the birth of the Soviet Republic for a 
verification of their views. 

In establishing itself as the ruling class, the Russian 
proletariat not only expropriated the capitalist and land- 
lord but also guaranteed power to the poor; political 
power (a state controlled by them through their own or- 
gans— the trade unions, the Soviets, the Bolshevik Par- 
ty), and social power, which Lenin defined as the “prac- 
tical participation in the management” of the state. 
Lenin emphasized that it was the aim of the Soviet 
state “to attract every member of the poor class to 
practical participation in the management.” 2 In the 
same pamphlet, Soviets at Work, he further elaborated 
this view: “The proximity of the Soviets to the toiling 
masses creates special forms of recall and other methods 
of control by the masses.” 3 He called for the develop- 
ment “with specific diligence” of these special forms of 
recall and diverse methods of mass control. By means of 
“practical participation in the management” of the state 
the political and social rule of the proletariat are merged 
and that guaranteed power in the hands of the proletar- 
iat. The diverse forms of mass control would paralyze 
“every possibility of distorting the Soviet rule,” remove 
“the wild grass of bureaucratism.” That was bus practi- 
cal interpretation of his theoretical elaboration of the 
state in his State and Revolution, to wit: 1) Control by 
the workers cannot be carried out by a state of bureau- 
crats but must be carried out by a state of armed work- 
ers, 2) In a proletarian state all must be “bureaucrats” 
so that no one could be a bureaucrat. 3) The state 
should be so constituted that it begins to wither away 
and cannot but wither away. 

In 1918, Lenin stressed the fact that the expropria- 
tion of the capitalists was a comparatively simple prob- 
lem when contrasted to the more complex one of “creat- 
ing conditions under which the bourgeoisie could nei- 
ther exist nor come anew into existence.” 4 In the fur- 
ther development of the Soviet state, Lenin once again 
realized the practical meaning of the dictum of Marx 
that a society could “neither clear by bold leaps, nor re- 
move by legal enactments, the obstacles offered by the 
successive phases of its normal development.” But he 
knew that so long as the Soviet state “guaranteed pow- 
ers to the workers and the poor” that it need not be fa- 
tal to it to “implant” state capitalism. 

Not even the most pious worker-statist would contend 
that the workers had any power in the present Soviet 
state. He would merely reiterate that so long as there 
was statified property, etc., etc. But I deny that the so- 
cial conquests of October [1917]— the conscious and 
active political and practical participation of the masses 
in liberating themselves from the yoke of Tsarism, capi- 


1. Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I (New York: Vintage, 1977), p. 92; see 
also Capital, Vol. I (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr, 1906), pp. 14-15. 

2. See V.I, Lenin, “Hie International Position of the Russian Soviet 
Republic and the Fundamental Tasks of the Socialist Revolution,” in 
Collected Works, VoL 27 (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1965), p. 273. 

3. Ibid., pp. 274-75. 

4. Ibid., p. 245. 
















talism and landlordism— are to be narrowly translated 
into mere statified property, that is to say, the owner- 
ship of the means of production by a state which in no 
way resembles the Marxian concept of a workers’ state, 
i.e., “the proletariat organized as the ruling class.” 6 


II. STATE CAPITALISM OR 
BUREAUCRATIC STATE SOCIALISM? 

Comrade Shachtman 6 asks: “If the workers are no 
longer the ruling class and the Soviet Union no longer a 
workers’ state and if there is no private property own- 
ing capitalist class ruling Russia, what is the class na- 
ture of the state, and what exactly is the bureaucracy 
that dominates it?” And he answers: bureaucratic state 
socialism, because, among other things, the new term 
elucidates the “distinction from capitalism” characteris- 
tic of the class nature of the Soviet state. 

But how does the mode of production differ under bu- 
reaucratic state socialist rule from that under capitalist 
rule? What is the economic law of motion of this pre- 
sumably new exploitative society? These crucial points 
Comrade Shachtman fails to discuss. Let me examine 
the alleged “distinction from capitalism” characteristic 
of the Soviet Union and see whether it isn’t a distinc- 
tion from a certain stage of capitalism rather than from 
capitalism as a whole. 

The determining factor in analyzing the class nature 
of a society is not whether the means of production are 
the private property of the capitalist class or are state- 
owned, but whether the means of production are capi- 
tal i.e. whether they are monopolized & alienated from 
the direct producers. The Soviet Government occupies 
in relation to the whole economic system the position 
(continued on page 6) 

5. This expression of Marx is from The Communist Manifesto. 

6. Max Shachtman (1903-72) was a leader of the Workers’ Party who 
argued that Stalinist Russia was a form of “bureaucratic collectivism.’' 


On the relevance of Capital . why is the 
full text as Marx wrote it still unavailable? 


by Kevin Anderson 

I. THE ‘DEATH’ AND LIFE OF MARXISM 

The 125th anniversary of Das Kapital, first published 
in 1867, falls at a time when so-called “free-market” 
capitalism is undergoing its deepest crisis since the 
Great Depression. Yet it is Marxist, not capitalist ideo- 
logues, who are on the defensive in today’s political and 
philosophical debates. This is in large part because of 
the spurious identity which has been created between 
Marx’s Marxism and totalitarian Communism, a mori- 
bund system which has finally collapsed in Russia. This 
identity is maintained not only fay the Right, but also by 
much of the Left. 1 

Take the pragmatist Richard Rorty, a self-proclaimed 
“leftist” who has been termed “the most influential 
contemporary American philosopher.” 2 He sums up the 
views of a whole group of radicals and ex-radicals when 
he writes: ; 1 ‘ J 

“I hope we have reached a time when we can finally 
get rid of the conviction common to Plato and Marx, the 
conviction that there must be large theoretical ways of 
finding out how to end injustice, as opposed to small ex- 
perimental ways. I hope we can learn to get along with- 
out the conviction that there is something deep— such 
as the human soul, or human nature, or the will of God, 
or the shape of history— which provides a subject mat- 
ter for grand, politically useful theory. ,e 


1. For a critique, see Raya Dunayevskaya, Hie Mandat-Humanist 
Theory of State-Capitalism (Chicago: News & letters, 1992). 

2. See L.S. Klepp, “Every Man a Philosopher-King,” New York 
Times Magazine, Dec. 2, 1990. 

3. Richard Rorty, “The Intellectuals and the End of Socialism,” Hie 
Yale Review, Vol. 80:1/2, April 1992. 


Rorty wants to root out not only Marx’s dialectic, but 
the whole tradition of critical, dialectical thinking, going 
back to Plato. He concludes that no “alternative to capi- 
talism” exists and that therefore: “the only hope for 
getting the money necessary to eliminate intolerable in- 
equities is to facilitate the activities of people like Heiuy 
Ford. ..and even Donald Trump”! 

Such premature announcements of the “death” of 
Marxism are nearly as old as Marxism itself. Recently, I 
ran across one such claim as early as 1897 in a major 
French philosophy journal, where a leading “specialist” 
on Hegel and Marx, largely forgotten since, wrote that 
he was “compelled to proclaim Marxism obsolete.” 4 

The existentialist philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre, 
whose own work was indebted to one of Rorty’s 
mentors, Martin Heidegger, presented a markedly 
different view when he wrote in the 1960s that he 
saw only “three” real periods of “philosophical crea- 
tion” since the 16th century. These were the “mo- 
ments” of Descartes and Locke, that of Kant and He- 
gel, and finally, that of Marx, in which we still live. 

One cannot go beyond Marx, Sartre maintained, with- 
out also going beyond the historical epoch out of which 
his thought emerged, i.e. capitalism. Therefore, he con- 
cluded: “A so-called ‘going beyond Marxism’ will be at 
worst only a return to pre-Marxism.” 5 Which is why its 
opponents so often have recourse to pre-Marxian no- 
tions such as 18th century “free-market” liberalism. 

In sharp opposition to contemporary anti-Marxists 
such as Rorty, Raya Dunayevskaya, founder of Marxist- 

continued on page 6) 

4. See Charles Andler, "La conception mate&ialiste de 1’histoire,” Re- 
vue de metaphygique et de morale, VoL 5, 1897, pp. 644-58. 

5. Jean-Paul Sartre, Search for a Method (New York: Knopf, 1963), 
p. 7. 
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This collection of 17 writings by Uaya 
Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of Marxist-Hu- 
manism in the U.S., contains a selection from 
her vast writings on the theory of state-capital- 
ism, ranging from her original analysis of Russia 
as state-capitalist society in the early 1940s to 
writings on the global phenomenon of state-capi- 
talism from the 1940s to the 1980s. 

“Raya Dunayevskaya’s essays on the nature of 
capitalist and Soviet societies are full of the kind 
of scholarly insights and political wisdom that no 
one interested in these topics can afford to ig- 
nore. A mind stretching exercise for those willing 
to risk it!’’ — Bertell Oilman 

Order your copy now from N&L 
Only $8.50 + $1.05 postage 


(continued from page 5) 

H umanism in the U.S., urges us to think globally rather 
than pragmatically. She writes that “full liberation 
takes precedence over economics, politics, philosophy, or 
rather refuses to be rent asunder into three and wants 
to be one, the knowledge that you can be free.” 6 The 
virulent attacks on Marx’s dialectic today are really at- 
tacks on the concept of new human relations which 
would go beyond those under capitalism. That is why 
Rorty wants us to stick only to “small” changes. 

II. VIEWING CAPITAL AS A PROCESS OF THE 
SELF-DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA OF 
FREEDOM 

A glance at two key arguments in Capital may help 
us grasp its relevance for today, for the needed global 
critique of our capitalist civilization. (1) Marx develops 
the whole notion of commodity fetishism in the first 
. chapter. This fetishism is a unique and characteristic 
feature of capitalism, he maintains, one which poisons 
all social relations and which makes it hard even to 
grasp their oppressive nature. He writes that under cap- 
italism social relations between human beings take on 
“the fantastic form of a relation between things.” 7 So 
deep is this fetishism that rather than “direct social re- 
lations between persons in their work,” we have “mate- 
rial relations between persons and social relations be- 
tween things” (p. 166). 

This fetishization of human relations is not a mere 
appearance, but reflects “what they really are” (p. 
166), the actuality of life under capitalism. Marx 
writes further that all of this is rooted in “the pecu- 
liar social character of the labor” (p. 165) which pro- 
duces commodities in capitalist society. This peculiar 
form of labor is of course alienated labor. 

In the first chapter, Marx also presents a vision of dif- 
ferent human relations— and there’s no notion here of 
planning by a state bureaucracy: “Let us finally imagine, 
for a change, an association of free human beings, work- 
ing with the means of production held in common” (p. 
171, trans. slightly altered). Only such a “free associa- 
tion” can strip away commodity fetishism. 

(2) In the book’s concluding section on “The So-Called 
Primitive Accumulation of Capital,” Marx describes how 
from its beginnings capitalism had gone from Europe into 
what is today termed the Third World in search of booty 
and cheap labor: “The discovery of gold and silver in 
America, the extirpation, enslavement, and entombment 


6. Dunayevskaya, The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Huma n ism 
(Chicago: News and Letters, 1989), p. 40. 

7. I quote from the most recent English edition, Marx, Capital, Vol. I, 

trans. by Ben Fowkes (New York: Vintage, 1976) p. 165. Further page ref- 

erences are directly in the text. 
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which a capitalist occupies in relation to a single enter- 
prise. Shachtman’s designation of the class nature of the 
Soviet Union as “bureaucratic state socialism” is an irra- 
tional expression behind which there exists the real eco- 
nomic relation of state-capitalist-exploiter to the proper- 
tyless exploited. 

Shachtman correctly emphasizes that: “The conquest 
of state power by the bureaucracy spelled the destruction 
of the property relations established by the Bolshevik rev- 
olution.” Yet he does not see that the “new” production 
relations are none other than the relations under capital- 
ism. He does not even consider the possibility that the 
“new” exploitative society is state capitalism. Comrade 
Trotsky did consider that variant interpretation but vio- 
lently opposes defining the Stalinist bureaucracy as a 
class of state capitalists. Let us see whether he was justi- 
fied in his opposition. 

State capitalism, Trotsky contended, does not exist in 
Russia since the ownership of the means of production by 
the state occurred in histoiy by the proletariat with the 
method of social revolution and not by the -capitalist with 
the method of state trustification. 7 But does the manner 
in which a thing is accomplished determine the use to 
which it is put by its usurpers any more than each test 
to be accomplished determines the group to execute it. 
“The bourgeois character of a revolution,” wrote Trotsky 
in polemicizing against the Menshevik thesis that since 
the Russian Revolution was a bourgeois revolution the 
proletariat ought to renounce power in favor of the bour- 
geoisie, “could not answer in advance the question as to 
which class would solve the tasks of the democratic revo- 
lution.” 8 In further expounding his theory of the perma- 
nent revolution, Trotsky, wrote: “Socialization of the 
means of production had become a necessaiy condition 
for bringing the country out of barbarism. That is the 
law of combined development for backward countries.” 
Precisely! But is it necessary among Marxists to stress 
the fact that socialization of the means of production is 
not socialism but as much an economic law of capitalist 
development as is monopoly. The weak Russian bourgeoi- 
sie was incapable of accomplishing either the democratic 
tasks of the revolution or the further development of the 
productive forces. “Its” task was accomplished by the 
masses with the method of social revolution. However, 
the task of the young proletarian rulers was greatly com- 
plicated by the backwardness of Russia; and the treachery 


7. See Leon Trotsky, The Revolution Betrayed (New York: Dou- 
bleday, 1937), p. 248. 

8. Leon TrotBky, The Permanent Revolution (New York: Pioneer, 
1931), p. xxvii. 

The relevance of 

in mines of the indigenous population of that continent, 
the beginnings of the conquest and plunder of India, and 
the conversion of Africa into a preserve for the commer- 
cial hunting of blackskins, are all things which character- 
ize the dawn of the era of capitalism” (p. 915). In this 
passage, he certainly anticipates the 1992 critiques of Co- 
lumbus. 

From her first book, Marxism and Freedom (1958), 
to her Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (1982), 
Dunayevskaya shows us Marx’s oeuvres not as a fro- 
zen, fixed totality where all questions for today are 
answered definitely, but as a rich body of ideas in 
need of development and concretization. She de- 
scribes how in moving from his rough draft of 
Grundrisse (1857-58) to the first German edition of 
Capital in 1867, Marx studied not only economic data, 
but also the Black revolt in America which had 
helped to bring about and accompanied the Civil 
War. 

After its first edition in 1867, Capital went through 
two other editions, the second German edition of 1872, 
and the French edition of 1872-75, editions in which 
Marx made literally thousands of small and large 
changes. 8 The Paris Co mm une of 1871, Dunayevskaya 
writes, had an important effect on the structure of the 
1872-75 French edition of Capital, the last one on which 
Marx worked. 

Unfortunately, most existing editions of Capital don’t 
show it as a work in progress, but give us a finished prod- 
uct tied up a bit too neatly. For example, most of the lan- 
guage on commodity fetishism which I quoted earlier was 
added after 1867. In fact, the whole concept of fetishism 
is not yet fully developed in the 1867 edition. 

While the germ of the concept is certainly there, as is 
its dialectical opposite, freely associated labor, there is no 
special section on commodity fetishism within chapter 
one in 1867. In addition, after 1867, the discussions of 
machinery, of capitalist accumulation and of non-Westem 
society in later chapters are expanded or changed greatly. 
These changes were made as Marx rethought his work. 9 

As Dunayevsakya wrote in Marxism and Freedom, 
the biggest changes in the book as a whole were those for 
the French edition. This fact is confirmed in the new 


8. For reprints of the various editions, see Marx and Engels, 
Gesamtausgabe [hereafter MEGA] (Berlin: Dietz Verlag, 1975). Vols. 5 
through 10 of Part II of this edition reproduce each of the editions of 
Capital, Vol. I, as prepared for publication by Marx (1867 German, 1872 
German, 1872-75 French) or as edited subsequently by Engels (1883 Ger- 
man, 1886 English, 1890 German). The last of these volumes did not ap- 
pear until 1991. 

9. I hope to discuss more of the development of Capital after 1867 in a 
future essay. 


of the Social-Democracy left them unaided by the world 
proletariat. Finally, the Stalinist counter-revolution iden- 
tified itself with the state. The manner in which the 
means of production were converted into state property 
did not deprive them of their becoming capital. 

To prove that the particular state-monopoly capitalism 
existing in Russia did not come about through state 
trustification but by methods of social revolution explains 
its historic origin but does not prove that its economic 
law of motion d i ff ers from that analyzed by Karl Marx, 
Engels and Lenin. It is high time to evaluate “the eco- 
nomic law of motion of modem society” as it applies to 
the Soviet Union and not merely to retain for statified 
property the same “superstitious reverence” the oppor- 
tunists entertained for the bourgeois state. 

in. NO DEFENSE OF THE CAPITALIST 
SOCIETY EXISTING IN RUSSIA 

Because we did not clearly understand the class nature 
of the present Soviet state, the Soviet Union’s integral 
participation in the Second Imperialist World War came 
as a monstrous surprise. 9 The Red Army march on Po- 
land, the bloody conquest of part of Finland and the 
peaceful conquest of the Baltic states proved that the 
Stabilized Red Army had no more connection with the 
spirit, purpose and content of October than has the Sta- 
Unist state, whose armed might it is. What an abhorrent 
relapse from the conquests of October are the Stalinist 
conquests! 

Long before the outbreak of World War II the Russian 
masses bore the brunt of this “abhorrent relapse.” The 
worker had a first premonition of it when as a Left Oppo- 
sitionist he fought the Thermidorians 10 who deprived 
him of his job along with his Communist Party member- 
ship card. The glimmer of hope that he had when the 
Stalinist bureaucracy nevertheless adopted the Opposi- 
tion plank for industrialization and collectivization, faded 
as soon as he realized that the development of the pro- 
ductive forces did not raise his standard of hving. He 
learned quickly enough that the “socialist fatherland” 
knew how to accumulate for other purposes. He would 
have felt the grind of Stakhanovism 11 if the name had 
not been Russified for him but had the original Ford-Tay- 
lor speed-up insignia. To cab the piece work system 


9. This refers to the signing of the Hitler-Stalin Pact of August 1939, 
which was followed within a month by the joint Russian and German 
carving up of East Europe. 

10. The “Left Opposition” refers to the political opposition against Sta- 
lin grouped around Trotsky from 1923. “Thermidor” was the month in 
the calendar adopted by the French Revolution, in which Robespierre was 
overthrown by a reactionary wing of the revolution. Trotsky often used 
the term to describe those grouped around Stalin after 1923. 

Capital continues: but why i 

comprehensive MEGA editions of Capital, where the edi- 
tors write: “The changes which Marx introduced in the 
French edition, in comparison with those for the two pre- 
vious German editions, were of greater import” (MEGA 
II/7, p. 723). Thus these latest editions refiite claims by 
the Communist philosopher Louis Althusser and others 
that the French edition was somehow inferior to or less 
rigorous than the German ones. 10 

For Marx, this process of developing and changing his 
“economics” continued even after the French edition was 
completed, when, in the late 1870s and 1880s, he turned 
increasingly toward the examination not only of non- 
Westem societies, but also of gender relations. See espe- 
cially his 1880-81 Ethnological Notebooks, where he 
took up clan and communal societies in India, the Ameri- 
cas and Australia, and mocked the sexist biases of estab- 
hshment scholars such as Henry Sumner Maine. 

HI. THE LACK OF AN ADEQUATE EDITION OF 
CAPITAL, VOL. 1, 125 YEARS LATER 

Not only does our Engbsh edition present Capital as 
the finished work that it was not, but it also cheats us of I 
over fifty pages of material written by Marx for the 
French edition, material scattered throughout the text. 

This is because the English edition follows the 1890 
fourth German edition, established by Engels seven years 
after Marx’s death. Engels combined the two German edi- 
tions and the French edition into an “official” text. I 
would like now to illustrate a few key omissions by Eng- 
els and subsequent editors of Capital. 11 

(1) In a passage on ecological issues, the text in the 
English edition reads: “ Through this movement [the hu- 
man being] acts upon external nature and changes it, and 
in this way he 12 simultaneously changes his own nature. 

He develops the potentialities slumbering within na- 
ture, and subjects the play of its forces to his own 
sovereign power. We are not dealing here with those in- 
stinctive forms of labor which remain on an animal level” 

(p. 283, emphasis added). 

From the French edition this same passage reads: “At 
the same time that through this movement he acts upon 


10. See Althusser’s preface to Marx, Le Capital (Paris: Flammarion, 
1969), published ib English in his Lenin and Philosophy (New York: 
Monthly Review, 1971). Althusser is so anti-Hegelian that he urges the 
reader to skip chapter one, with its discussion of fetishism. See also the 
letters from 1870-73 in Marx and Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 44 
(New York: International Publishers, 1975), which show Marx’s prefer- 
ence for the French edition, and Engels’ for the German. 

11. For a different group of examples of textual differences, see my earlier 
“The ‘Unknown’ Marx’s Capital: The French Edition of 1872-75, 100 
Years Later,” Review of Radical Political Economics, Vol. 15:4 
(1983). 

12. In this passage, Marx uses the German word “Mensch,” better trans- 
lated as “human fading" than “he” or “man.” 
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which is best suited to capitalist exploitation “socialist 
working norms’’ does not tighten the degree of exploita- 
tion of the bricklayer who has to lay 16,000 bricks per 
day, or for a typist (if I may be permitted a petty-bour- 
geois interest in my own trade) to type 45 pages of 30 
tines each and 60 strokes in each line per day.* Decreeing 
“universal, free and equal suffrage” does not make it pos- 
sible for the 14-year-old to vote “no” to being conscripted 
in the labor reserves, “educated” (read: taught a trade), 
and at the end of the two year training program, being 
put to work on state enterprises for four consecutive 
years— even if this newly educated 16-year-old is guaran- 
teed “the established wage rate.” It is not only that the 


* The norms must be higher now. The above norms were effec- 
tive up to June 26, 1940, at which time the working day was 
changed from 7 to 8 hours. This decree was supplemented by a 
law interpreting this lengthening of the work day by instructing 
the various institutions “to raise the norms of production and 
lower piece prices in proportion to the lengthening of the work- 
ing day.” 


11. “Stakhanovism” was a system of speedup of production introduced 
in Russia in 1935, which led to a rise in income differentiation. It encoun- 
tered much resistance by the workers. For Dunayevskaya’s analysis of 
this phenomenon, see The Mantist-Humanist Theory of State-Capi- 
talism (Chicago: News and Letters, 1992), pp. 61-62 especially. 


external nature and modifies it, he modifies his own na- 
ture, and develops the potentialities slumbering with- 
in it” (emphasis added). Here I would argue that Marx 
has removed from the later French edition some language 
asserting human domination over nature, and replaced it 
with language stressing a more interactive relationship 
with nature. 3 

(2) In a well-known passage on the relationship of in- 
dustrial to non-industrial societies, the English edition 
reads: “The country that is more developed industrially 
only shows, to the less developed, the image of its own fu- 
ture” (p. 91, emphasis added). Those who attack Capital 
as a deterministic book have interpreted this passage to 
suggest that Marx thought all human societies would be 
forced to follow a single pathway of development, that of 
nineteenth century capitalist England. 14 

But note how this same passage reads in the French 
edition, where Marx clarifies his argument: “The country 
that is more developed industrially only shows, to those 
which follow it onto the industrial stage (efchelle), the 
image of its own future” (emphasis added). Here the no- 
tion of one country following the pathway of another is 
explicitly limited to countries which are moving toward 
industrialization. Non-industrial societies of Marx’s time 
such as Russia and India are now seemingly bracketed 
out, leaving open the notion of alternative roads for 
them. 

(3) In a fairly lengthy discussion of the world market, 
the English edition discusses the attempt by capital to 
lower British wages to the then lower French ones, an ar- 
gument centering around the notion of competitiveness, 
one still familiar to us today: 

“An eighteenth century writer we have often quoted al- 
ready the [anonymous] author of the ‘Essay on Trade 
and Commerce,’ actually reveals the innermost secret of 
English capital when he declares that England’s histori- 
cal mission is to force down English wages to the French 
and Dutch level. He says, naively, ‘But if our poor’ (a 
technical term for the workers) ‘must live luxuriously 
...then labor must, of course, be dear...’ [...] ‘To which 
may be added, our essayist continues [on the French 
workers], that their drink is either water or other small 
liquors, so that they spend very little money...These 
things are very difficult to be brought about; but they are 
not impracticable, since they have been effected both in 
France and in Holland.’ [Added paragraph here] Twen- 
ty years later, an American humbug, the ennobled Yan- 
kee Benjamin Thompson (alias Count Rumford), pursued 


13: Chris Arthur, who makes a different interpretation of this passage in 
his “Capital: A Note on Translation,” Science & Society, Vol. 54:2 
(1990), first called it to my attention. 

14. See for example British sociologist Teodor Shanin’s edited collection, 
Marx and the Russian Road (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1983). 


income of the factory worker is 110 rubles a month, and 
that of the director 1,200 a month, but that the whole 
mode of production produces and reproduces the capital- 
ist production relations. State capitalism, it is true, but 
capitalism nevertheless. Could we have forgotten that 
state property forms (and it is only form, not relation, 
for it is without control by the masses) are the aim of 
proletarian revolution only as a means to achieve the 
quicker the fullest development of the productive forces 
the better to satisfy the needs of man? 

No, the existence of statified property in Russia does 
not make its defense imperative even were the Soviet 
Union attacked by other imperialist nations for purposes 
of abolishing statified property (which is less likely just 
now than the Stalinist state joining the “new order” of 
Hitler)— unless we are to change our policy and call for 
the defense of, say, France because the work of the Ger- 
man fascists in dividing the country is of a decidedly ret- 
rogressive character. 

It is the irrationality of Shachtman’s characterization 
of the class nature of the Soviet Union as “bureaucratic 
state socialism” that leads him to expound conditional de- 
fense of the present Soviet state. It is the real economic 
relations behind that irrational expression that leads to: 
no defense of the capitalist society existing in Russia. 


the same line in philanthropy, to the great satisfaction of 
God and man” (pp. 748-49). 

In the French edition, Marx does not rewrite the above, 
but he adds an entire paragraph within the passage, con- 
necting these issues to China as well as Europe: “Today 
we have to a large extent gone beyond these aspirations, 
thanks to the multi-faceted (cosmopolite) competition 
into which the development of capitalist production has 
thrown the workers of the whole world. It is no longer 
only a question of reducing English wages to those of the 
continental Europe, but of lowering, in the near or more 
distant term, the European level to the Chinese. Here is 
the perspective which Mr. Stapleton, Member of the En- 
glish Parliament, has just put forth to his constituents in 
an [1873] address on The Price of Labor in the Future: 
‘If China, he says, becomes a big manufacturing country, 
I do not see how the industrial population of Europe will 
know how to sustain the struggle without descending to 
the level of its competitors. These are just a few of the 
textual differences. 

It is a scandal that, 125 years after its first edition, we 
still do not have a full text for Marx’s most important 
work, Vol. I of Capital. This problem goes back to En- 
gels, but was covered up for decades by the official Stalin- 
ist editions of Marx, even though Dunayevskaya and oth- 
er independent Marxist scholars such as Maximitien 
Rubel have pointed to it for years. 15 Finally, in 1991, no 
doubt under the impact of the collapse of the Communist 
regime in East Germany, the new MEGA editors issued a 
volume which lists 50 pages of material left out by Engels 
from Vol. I. 16 These materials listed by the MEGA editors 
include the third example quoted above, but they still do 
not mention the first two examples. 

Getting a full text of Capital is part of a far larger 
problem: separating Marx’s work from that of the post- 
Marx Marxists, beginning with Engels. Not only sep- 
arating it, but untangling all of the distortions and trun- 
cations of his work, up through the point where Marxism, 
a philosophy of liberation, could be transformed into its 
opposite, a totalitarian ideology such as Stalinism. 


15. See Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1991), especially Ch. 10, section 2, “Capital: Significance of the 
1875 French edition of Volume I,” and Rubel, ed., Marx, Oeuvres, 
Economic, Vol. I (Paris: Gallimard, 1963). 

16. See the “List of Places in the Text of the French Edition That Were 
Not Included in the Third and Fourth German Editions,” published as an 
appendix to Marx, Das Kapital [1890], in MEGA 11/10, pp. 732-83. De- 
spite the changes since the fall of Communism which have supposedly cre- 
ated a more independent editorial board for the MEGA than the previous 
Stalinist one, even today its editors cannot bring themselves to name En- 
gels as the one who left this substantial body of material out of the Third 
and Fourth German editions. 


Marx’s Capital in the 
Archives of 
Marxist-Humanism 

The following is a sample of the vast body of 
material on Marx’s Capital that can be found in 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of its 
World Development. 

The 1940s 

• The Law of Value and Capitalist Society 
(1943). On the central categories of Capital, (mi- 
crofilm #8895) 

• Outline of Marx’s ‘Capital,’ Vol. I (1945). A 
series of 14 lectures covering all eight parts of Cap- 
ital; available from N&L as a printed pamphlet. 
(#324) 

• Significance of Marx’s VoL II of ‘Capital’ for 
Our Day (1946). (#9084) 

• State-Capitalism and Marxism (1947). On 
the three volumes of Capital and Theories of Sur- 
plus Value as a critique of the foundations of poli- 
tical economy. (#472) 

• Philosophic Correspondence between 
Dunayevskaya, C.L.R. James, and Grace Lee 
(1949-51). Includes a series of letters on the impact 
of Hegel’s Logic on Capital. (#1595) 


The 1950s 

• The Revolt of the Workers and the Plan of 
the Intellectuals (1951). On the despotic plan of 
capital vs. the plan of “freely associated labor” as 
the theoretical axis of Capital. (#1424) 

• “Marxism: The Unity of Theory and Practice,” 
Part III of Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 un- 
til Today, containing four chapters on the human- 
ism and dialectic of Capital (1958). 


The 1960s 

• Letter to James A. Gregor of June 25, 1963. 
On the relation of Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays 
to Capital. (#13872) 

• Marx’s Humanism Today (1965). Essay pub- 
lished in Erich Fromm’s international symposium 
Socialist Humanism. (#3565) 

• State-Capitalism and Marx’s Humanism, or 
Philosophy and Revolution (1967). Written in re- 
sponse to Japanese theorist Tadayuki Tsushima; 
available from N&L as a printed pamphlet. . 


• The 1970s I 

•True Rebirth’ or Wholesale Revision of | 
Marxism? (1970). Critique of Ernest Mandel’s J 
Marxist Economic Theory. (May/June-July, 1970 | 

N&L) ! 

• Letter of July 1, 1973. On the first English 
translation of Marx’s Grundrisse. (#12435) 

• “The Adventures of the Commodify as Fe- 
tish,” chapter 2, section C of Philosophy and Rev- 
olution, from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to 
Mao (1973). 

• Rosdolsky’s Methodology and Lange’s Revi- 
sionism (1977). Critique of Roman Rosdolsky’s The 
Making of Marx’s ‘CapitaL’ (N&Uan.-Feb. 1978 ) 


The 1980s 

• Letter of February 20, 1981. On the changes 
Marx introduced into the French edition of Capital, 
1872-75. (#15266) 

• “A Decade of Historic Transformation: from 
the Grundrisse to Capital,” chapter 10 of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982). 

• “Alienated Labor and the Present State of 
Chaos in World Production,” section of Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives, 1986-87 (September, 
1986). On Engels’ editing of Marx’s Capital. 
(#11035) 

• Presentation for “Humanism and Marxism” 
section of Midwest Sociological Society (1987). On 
how Marxist-Humanism developed out of the theo- 
ry of state-capitalism. (#11582) 



These and other documents in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection are available in a 
15,000-page microfilm collection, and can be found 
at many libraries as well as at the national office of 
News and Letters Committees in Chicago. For a 
Guide to the Archives and information on how your 
library can obtain the Collection, write to News & 
Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, IL 60605. 



Russian masses confront tank during August 1991 coup. 
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NATIONALISM/SOCIALISM 

I found your August-September, 1992 
editorial, “Genocide in Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina,” very informative. However, your 
apparent endorsement of “national self- 
determination as a pathway for all of 
(Bosnia-Herzegovina’s) ethnic groups to 
live together peacefully’’ seems to deny 
the need for socialism and the end of 
class rule to ensure peace. You claim 
this supposed self-determination is a 
“universalistic concept of nationalism.” 
Will you please explain how nationalism, 
by definition particularistic, can be 
universalistic? It seems to me this is an 
unfortunate example of idealist “dialec- 
tics” unrelated to the real, materialist 
relations of society, the “Hegelism” 
Marx was eager to disassociate himself 
from. (Your readers interested in seeing 
the New Unionist’s analysis of the Bal- 
kans conflict in the September issue 
may write 621 W. Lake St., Suite 210, 
Minneapolis, MN 55408). 

Jeff Miller 
Editor, New Unionist 
Minneapolis 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: The history of Marxism 
provides ample proof that support for 
national self-determination in no way 
vitiates the struggle for socialism. It can 
be seen from the work of Marx, who 
supported the national struggles of the 
Irish, Poles, Chinese and many others; 
to Lenin, who embraced national self- 
determination as a “bacillus of social 
revolution”; to Frantz Fanon, who 
spoke of how “national consciousness 
that is not nationalism is the only thing 
that will give us an international dimen- 
sion.” For a discussion of these issues, 
see Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 


LABOR DAY 1992 



When I was in Chicago over Labor 
Day weekend, I participated in the La- 
bor Day parade there. I marched with 
the displaced workers from Oscar Mayer 
because theirs was a grassroots freedom 
struggle separated from the policies of 
both the union bureaucrats and the 
company. I really felt we were discrimi- 
nated against because we were placed 
last. We didn’t fit into the bureaucrats’ 
idea of a labor parade. But we received 
support from the crowd so we knew that 
the message of the Oscar Mayer work- 
ers was heard. They are treated as less 
than the product they produce. They are 
being sold down the river by the compa- 
ny and their union alike. 

Working woman 
Oklahoma 

* * * 

Jobs in the garment industry are hard 
work. Many workers come from coun- 
tries where there are no jobs, so they 
take whatever they can get. In my shop 
there are only six people and we operate 
the machines by foot, but if we get a 
rush job we have to turn out 2-3,000 
pieces in two to three days. At least I’m 
paid well. In another shop nearby, a 
woman works for $3.25 an hour, below 
the legal minimum wage. And she has 
to clean the bathrooms and cook lunch 
for 15 people. Garment Worker 

New York City 

On Labor Day ADAPT protesters 
picketed the Austin Hilton Hotel, site of 
the local segments of the Jerry Lewis 
Muscular Dystrophy Telethon, from 
about noon to 3 p.m. We did some 
chanting and we had some posters and 
fliers. “Jerry’s Not Our Father -We’re 
Not Kids!” was one of the chants. Pro- 
tests of the Jerry Lewis Telethon were 
scheduled for some 30 cities across 
America. Austin’s protest was a rather 
mild exercise of Constitutional rights. 

ADAPT members 
Austin, Texas 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: ADAPT is the acronym 
for Americans Disabled for Attendant 
Programs Today. 


In the News and Letters Draft for 
Perspectives (July N&L) I especially re- 
sponded to what it said about Los An- 
geles as a condition, instead of as a spe- 
cific happening. People take the violence 
and anger as an isolated incident, out of 
historical context. But the Draft Per- 
spectives takes it as representative of a 
whole group of people. Other views of 
L.A. look at it from the outside. This 
takes it from the inside. I also got more 
of a sense of why News & Letters is 
discussing organization so much. It real- 
ly jolted me to read that many Leftists 
suggested that what LA. needed was a 
vanguard party to lead. It was so ludi- 
crous to say what this rebellion needed 
was a party to make it useful or bring it 
to its fullest expression. It made me un- 
derstand in a more concrete way why 
Marxist-Humanists are discussing the 
power of the Idea as what is needed in- 
stead of a vanguard party. 

Black woman student 
Oxford, Ohio 

* * * 

In her writing on “the Power of 
Abstraction” (Aug.-Sept. N&L), Raya 
Dunayevskaya wanted to show what it 
means to follow out an idea to its logical 
conclusion. If it is the wrong idea, she 
said, it will show you are an idiot; if it is 
the right one, that you are a genius. 
Well, the logic of capitalism is that the 
rich keep getting richer and the poor 
keep getting poorer. That is an idiotic 
idea, but it’s what is happening. The 
idea Raya was following out was how to 
destroy the separation of mental and 
manual labor choking us today and in 
that way release the tremendous energy 
it will take to create a higher society. 

Mark Jones 

Chicago 

* * * 

The presentation Raya Dunayevskaya 
made to the 1985 Convention, which 
N&L printed under the title “The Pow- 
er of Abstraction,” is about dialectic 
methodology, not in general, but as in 
the original title she had given it: “The 
Self-Thinking Idea in a New Concept of 
and Relationship to the Dialectics of 
Leadership, as Well as the Self-Bringing 
Forth of Liberty.” It’s about the rela- 
tionship of Absolute Method and Abso- 
lute Idea, and the responsibility of each 
of us to Marxist-Humanism’s body of 
ideas. 

M. Holmes 
Detroit 

* * * 

The question of the inseparability of 
organization from the responsibility for 
the development of Marxism, which was 
raised in the Marxist-Humanist Draft 
for Perspectives, needs more explana- 
tion. In the Iranian Left we thought the 
responsibility of a revolutionary organi- 
zation was to raise the consciousness of 
the masses and prepare them for the 
day of revolution. Revolution was al- 
ways seen as far off. But the Marxist- 
Humanist concept of responsibility for 
the restatement of Marx’s Marxism is 
what you have to practice in your every- 
day life. If your responsibility is not to 
lead the masses but to help develop the 
idea of revolution, then every minute of 
your life is about revolution. 

Ali R. 

Chicago 

* * * 

I am elated to have read in the Draft 
Perspectives that a Slovak edition of 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revo- 
lution is in the making. I am utterly 
sick of the way the Slovaks have been 
slandered right and left. The bourgeois 
press blames them for the breakup of 
Czechoslovakia, when it is the Prague 
elite that wants to get rid of the Slo- 
vaks. I also fear that the Moravian 
Czechs will suffer a great deal under 
Vaclav Klaus and the chauvinism of 
Prague’s elite, whose arrogance knows 
no bounds. 

Malcolm 
Berkeley, Calif. 

* * * 

Raya writes in “The Power of Ab- 
straction” about following out an Idea. 
To me, this means the need to philo- 


sophically work out Marxist-Humanist 
concepts, like Masses as Reason. “The 
power of abstraction” is to me like 
Marx’s Promethean vision— what it 
means when philosophy becomes a 
whole way of life, taking that ground of 
Freedom. 

Maurice Miller 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

John Marcotte’s review of The Marx- 
ist-Humanist Theory of State-Capital- 
ism which appeared as “Philosophic 
Dialogue” in the August-September is- 
sue was one any worker will under- 
stand. We want to make it into a flier to 
help sell this powerful book. 

Marxist-Humanists - 
Detroit 

* • * 

Attending the News and Letters Con- 
vention was an incredible experience for 
me. Meeting so many who are involved 
in the struggle from so many parts of 
the world made me recognize Marxist- 
Humanism as a world concept and Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s work as ground-break- 
ing. That is why it is so difficult some- 
times to discuss her writings, including 
“The Power of Abstraction,” because 
there she is proposing that our task is 
to be continuators. 

New Marxist-Humanist 
Illinois 


HITLER’S VISAGE 

“Family values” was precisely the po- 
litical ploy used by Hitler to pave his 
way to power. It is chilling to see, in the 
1992 Republican platform, a reincarna- 
tion of what Hitler called for when he 
addressed the German people after be- 
ing appointed Chancellor in 1933 and 
posed “Christianity as the foundation of 
...national morality and the family (Ary- 
an, of course) as the basis of racial and 
political life.” 

Black writer 
Oakland, Calif. 

* * * 

Why has the national bourgeois press 
nearly buried the spectre of 10,000 po- 
lice officers rioting in New York City, 
Sept. 16? The cops swarmed over police 
barricades to the steps of City Hall, 
trampled on cars and blocked Brooklyn 
Bridge in reaction to Mayor Dinkins’s 
proposal for an independent civilian 
agency to investigate police misconduct 
and his refusal to issue them semi-auto- 
matic weapons. Dinkins’s proposal had 
followed the Grand Jury clearing of Mi- 
chael O’Keefe, the policeman who shot 
Luis Jose Garcia in Washington 
Heights, sparking the rebellion there. 

At the “rally,” the cops drank openly, 
carried disgusting macho and racist 
signs, and applauded speeches by police 
union leader Phil Caruso, Republican 
mayoral candidate Rudolph Giuliani and 
Michael O’Keefe. To me this rally 
reeked of fascism and was one of the 
most putrid and ominous events I have 
ever seen. 

L.C. 

New York City 
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WHY SUPPORT N&L? 

So many readers here look forward to 
getting N&L each month that whenever 
its arrival is delayed they complain. 
Please make sure we stay on your mail- 
ing list! Your paper is an open window 
where we can see what other parts of 
the world are doing. It is wonderful lit- 
erature for us, since we have just em- 
barked on the people’s struggle. 

Makerere Institute 
of Social Research 

Kampala, Uganda 
* * * 

Please keep N&L coming. I am unfor- 
tunately unable to pay for any of the 
books you carry by Sister Dunayevskaya 
or Brother Marx as I only make 80 
cents a day for my eight-hour shift, five 
days a week. The prison administrators 
pay me what they want, and then I have 
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to buy personal items at their store for 
whatever price they set. The situation is 
just like something out of Upton Sin- 
clair’s The Jungle. We have a lot of 
problems with ignorance and racism, 
and I feel unable to convey that it is a 
diversionary tactic to separate us from 
seeing our real enemy, the capitalist 
warpigs that control the government. I 
will keep working on the struggle for 
freedom on my side of the wall, and you 
keep at it on yours. 

Prisoner 

Michigan 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: We have been able to 
send N&L gift subscriptions to many 
readers who have requested them 
through our special Donors Fund. Can 
you help us continue those subs with a 
special contribution to that Fund? 


POST-MARX MARXISM’S 
DEADEND 

I was a member of the Co mmunis t 
Party and am now with the new interim 
organization “Committees of Correspon- 
dence.” The former Communists in 
East Europe that you criticize for being 
the new “masters of production 1 ’ in 
place of the old aren’t the same as the 
old Stalinists. These were the Commu- 
nists who had good intentions, the ones 
who weren’t directly in power m akin g 
so many mistakes. Shouldn’t they have 
a chance to show they can run produc- 
tion without being undemocratic? 

Ex-CPer 
San Francisco 

* * * 

The dead end reached by post-Marx 
Marxism was never more painfully dear 
than at a Sept. 13 meeting here in Los 
Angeles on “The State of the Nation: 
Which Way the Progressive Move- 
ment?” Five speakers, induding vaunt- 
ed “radical” columnist Alexander 
Cockbum, spent their time in critiques 
and exposes and analyses that went ab- 
solutely nowhere. Although an underly- 
ing theme of the evening was the need 
for the Left to maintain relevance in the 
’90s, there was zero — ZERO!! — dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the LA. re- 
bellion, and the challenges it posed to 
revolutionary thought and activity to 
prepare for the next spontaneous up- 
surge. 

There was no sense of the depth of 
the discontent the rebellion manifested, 
nor that those seething angers only con- 
tinue to deepen. Instead, all that these 
“sodalists” wanted to talk about, for 
hours, was the extent to which Clinton 
would, or wouldn’t, or would, make a 
difference in our lives vs. Bush. It was a 
shocking view of their degenerate isola- 
tion from present reality, and possibili- 
ties for the future. 

Michelle Landau 
Los Angeles 


‘JOY OF TEACHING’ 



I’m writing to let you know about the 
joy of teaching. I am a new teacher. I 
have my students read important texts 
in politics, both theoretical and practi- 
cal, summarize the piece, and then give 
commentary for their journal. The fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from one student’s 
journal after reading the Manifesto of 
the Communist Party by Marx and 
Engels. 

“...Before reading this I didn’t think 
that capitalism was such a bad thing. I 
was ignorant about the conditions of the 
laborer and how they were exploited. I 
have a new perspective on the situation 
and have doubts about a capitalistic so- 
ciety. Any type of government will have 
advantages and disadvantages but capi- 
talism’s favoritism towards people with 
money is a disadvantage that may out- 
weigh all the advantages. Capitalism en- 
courages an ‘us’ and ‘them’ mentality 
which only serves to provoke conflict. 
Working together to achieve goals is 
much more satisfying than competing 
against one another.” 

Her journal entry made me proud to 
be an intellectual worker. My motto is: 
If you know, teach; if you don’t know, 
learn. Feminist Socialist 

Student & Teacher 
San Francisco 
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| Black/Red View 

by John Alan 

From our side, the old world must be fully draped 

into the daylight and the new positive one created. 

—Karl Marx 

As the 1992 presidential campaign reaches its conclu- 
sion, many African Americans are beginning to think 
about the kind of world they will confront in the post- 
election period when the fog of political rhetoric dissi- 
pates in the presence of reality. 

What African Americans now know for certain is that 
George Bush and Bill Clinton have assiduously avoided 
specific Black problems such as affirmative action, po- 
lice brutality and pervasive near Third World conditions 
of poverty which have become a permanent way of life 
for millions of African Americans. 

What African Americans also know— after Bush 
and Clinton toured the site of the Los Angeles rebel- 
lion— is that both candidates for the presidency are 
opposed to any massive fiscal support toward reliev- 
ing the chronic conditions of poverty and jobless- 
ness which have distorted the life of a whole genera- 
tion of Black youth. 

It is also clear now that we are bound to get a man in 
the White House who would like to eliminate the 
masses of African Americans from his political agenda, 
one way or the other. This is a political feat that many 
have been tempted to do, but none has accomplished. 
They have failed because politics, i.e., political power, is 
the expression of class and race antagonisms. In this 
country racial antagonism is inseparable from American 
politics. The two major capitalist parties are forced to 
define their politics within the context of the historic 
Black struggle for freedom. Bush and Clinton are aware 
| of this and their reluctance to confront the conditions of 
Black reality has shown the depth of their political cow- 
ardice as they fashion political message to conform to 
provincial prejudices of so-called “middle America.” 
BUSH’S CAREER BUILT ON RACISM 

However, what African Americans are clearly aware 
of is that Bush’s political career is built upon race and 
racism. He began his climb to the White House in 1964 
by opposing President Kennedy’s mild Civil Rights Act 
in his U.S. Senate campaign for the seat of the liberal 
Democrat Ralph Yarborough. He contended at that time 
that the issue was “states’ rights” and that “moral sua- 
sion” was the answer to the race problem. 

In 1988, he entered the “oval office” on the back of a 
metaphorical image of a Black rapist. Once in power, he 
opposed the Civil Rights Restoration Acts of 1990 and 
1991, and nominated the arch-conservative, anti-affirm- 
ative action bureaucrat, Clarence Thomas, to fill a va- 
cancy on the U.S. Supreme Court. 

This past August, Bush’s political racism found its ul- 
timate, ugly expression at the GOP Houston convention 
when Pat Buchanan was allowed to declare a cultural 
war against African Americans. In Buchanan’s rhetoric, 
African Americans are the “Barbarians from time im- 
memorial” on a rampage to bum and loot, “evil exul- 


Challenge toxic racism 

Richmond, Cal.— Community residents and their 
allies rallied here against the toxic racism of Chevron 
Chemical Co. The rally and march to the Chevron refin- 
ery gates, as well as a statewide conference here against 
toxic dum pin g in poor communities, were sponsored by 
the West County Toxics Coalition. 

Following an “eco-rap” by AK Black, the 200 partici- 
pants heard a woman representing an organization in 
the Phoenix area which successfully prevented the open- 
ing of a toxic waste facility. They had refused to be 
swayed by diversions like payments to community resi- 
dents. Nothing short of shutting down would do. 

Speaker after speaker, including a young girl from 
Richmond, mounted the platform to recount their fears 
j and injuries from the string of chemical accidents at 
I Chevron that have sent plumes of toxic gasses into the 
surrounding communities. Some, like Lucille Allen, a 
I Black resident from south Richmond, succinctly de- 
clared their determination to stop Chevron from releas- 
ing poisons into the community. 

At Chevron’s gate, a community resident described 
nerve damage he had suffered from Chevron’s acciden- 
tal releases. He believed that police singled him out for 
harassment for bringing a suit against the company. 
The police recently arrested him for no reason, placing 
him in a choke hold and crushing his larynx. The dem- 
onstrators left barrels in front of the corporate head- 
quarters, symbolically returning the toxic waste deposit- 
ed on the community. 

The direction of the movement to stop Chevron, 
though, was expressed by contradictory voices. The 
demands on the rally flyer seemed to say that Chev- 
ron could be run safely, by requiring maintenance 
of equipment and trained union personnel and full 
citizen involvement in accident prevention, modern- 
ization, and monitoring. And a speaker from nearby 
Point Richmond suggested that Chevron pay resi- 
dents for their suffering, or that some other busi- 
ness should replace a polluter like Chevron, listing 
IBM among the alternatives. 

Indeed, losing sight of the nature of capitalist produc- 
tion— whose nature is anti-human— was reflected in the 
silence surrounding two refinery workers seriously in- 
jured in a well-known accident and fire in nearby Marti- 
nez this summer. —Jim Mills 
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Election ignores 
Black America 

tant” that only force can turn back. 

THE WHITENESS OF CLINTON’S AGENDA 

Now what about the “moderate Democrat,” the 
“right to work” Governor, Bill Cinton? 

On every issue concerning Black and labor, Clinton 
has equivocated; while, at the same time, he has sep- 
arated himself from any Black individual who evokes 
the slightest expression of a Black-oriented cause, 
whether that be Jesse Jackson or Sister Souljah. His po- 
litical strategy is to submerge all class and race antago- 
nism under the political umbrella of “us not them” uni- 
ty— a unity he claims expresses middle-class values of 
“responsibility, work and reward.” Thus, he aims to get 
welfare mothers (meaning Black mothers) off of the 
“welfare rolls on to the payrolls.” This is pure political 
rhetoric directed toward white America, without ever 
addressing the enormity of Black unemployment. 

There is a mass desire for change in the African 
American communities. This desire for change can- 
not be met with a placatory folklore about a harmo- 
nious capitalist society, because the economic and 
social crises in the African American communities 
are rooted in the nature of capitalist production it- 
self, which over the last forty years has created a 
world of permanent unemployment and poverty for 
two generations of African Americans. There are 
more people living in poverty today than when 
President Johnson declared war on poverty in the 
mid-1960s. 

When Black youth, like people around the world, go 
to the streets in righteous rage against injustice and 
poverty, they’re carrying the unspoken idea that the 
realm of freedom is beyond capitalist production wheth- 
er it appears in private or state form. 


Latinos fight waste dump | 

Kern County, Cal. — Button willow is a town of 
1,500, near Bakersfield and Delano. There is a high con- 
centration of Latino people, with Blacks and people of 
other races. It’s here that the Laidlaw Co. has operated 
its Lokem toxic waste facility since 1983, taking materi- 
als from the petroleum industry and burying them in 
about 550 acres. People weren’t aware of what a place 
like this can do to their health until Laidlaw wanted to 
open another 90 acres, 100 feet deep for more kinds of 
toxics. That’s when people stood up. 

At first it was the growers who tried to stop Laidlaw. 
But they realized their money couldn’t stop it, and they 
didn’t have the numbers. They opened the issue to 
our participation, but they didn’t expect us to take 
over! Two hundred Latino people regularly show up 
for county meetings. This isn’t surprising. We face 
all kinds of issues and problems, but we’re not going 
to get anywhere until people decide to take control 
of their own lives. 

We found out they were going ahead with the expan- 
sion without even an environmental impact statement. 
At first all the farmworkers were intimidated by these 
county and state commission meetings where we went 
to pressure them to stop poisoning us. We sat in the 
back of the meetings. Now we take over the meetings. 

We’re forcing local officials to meet in our toxic 
neighborhoods. It’s not just that we don’t want 
toxics in our community. We don’t want them in any 
community. We don’t want to be held hostage by be- 
ing forced to trade jobs for health. Workers are on 
the front line. 

Latino communities around the area have organized, 
one by one, around Buttonwillow, against Laidlaw. Now 
there are people organizing in towns like Shatter, 
Wasco, and McKittrick. The movement to stop the 
Buttonwillow toxic dump is going to continue growing 
like this until we stop Laidlaw. 

— Members of Padres Hacia Una Vida Mejor 
(Parents for a Better Life) 
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Somalia’s cold war harvest 



Photo by David Tumley 

Somali refugees wait for food, weary from the long, hazardous hike to Baidoa 
relief center. 


(continued from page 1) 

den Cold War imbroglio 
that prepared the way. 

Beginning in the early 
1970s, “the Soviets ob- 
tained authorization to 
use the port of Berbers to 
counter American rein- 
forcements at Diego Gar- 
cia [in the Indian 
Ocean]” (p. 42), writes 
Zaki Laidi in The Super- 
Powers and Africa: The 
Constraints of a Rival- 
ry, 1960-1990 (1990). 

Prof. Laidi observes that 
the Soviet Union’s 
“geostrategic impera- 
tives” in Somalia followed 
its “positive reevaluation 
of the role of the African 
militaries” (p. 43), a line 
dutifully followed by 
Cuba, who supported 
Barre until Soviet strate- 
gic interests shitted to So- 
malia’s regional rival, 

Ethiopia, in the 1970s. 

Against the protracted 
opposition to Barre’s 21- 
year reign, the Russians, and then the U.S., supplied 
the regime with sophisticated armaments. When a 
breakthrough occurred in the internal war in 1991, the 
arms began to fall into the hands of rebel groups. 

The mostly Isaaq Somali National Movement succeed- 
ed in ousting Barre’s forces from northern Somalia, 
leading to the establishment of the newest nation in Af- 
rica, the Republic of Somaliland. The newly formed re- 
public declared its independence in May, 1992. 

In Somalia, the United Somali Congress and the So- 
mali Patriotic Front succeeded in overthrowing the Bar- 
re regime, only to fall out into the current fratricidal 
war. The forces of interim president Ali Mahdi 
Mohamed and his political rival Gen. Mohamed Farah 
Aidid have been fighting since November of last year. 
The conflict between Ali Mahdi and Aidid goes back to 
the hastily established interim government, following 
the ouster of Barre. Ali Mahdi belongs to the Abqai clan 
and Aidid to the Habar Gidu clan, both sub-clans of the 
predominant Hawize clan in the capital, Mogadishu. 

However, what is new in the Somali crisis is the inept 
bureaucratic response of the UN. According to Moham- 
med Sahnoun, UN Secretary General Boutros-Ghali’s 
special envoy in Somalia and a sharp critic of the UN’s 
response to the crisis, the absence of UN personnel in 
Mogadishu for most of 1991, supposedly on security 
grounds, was one of the reasons for the lack of informa- 
tion abroad concerning the escalating crisis. 

RETURN TO IMPERIALIST ROOTS 

■ The Often cited danger to relief workers, as the reason 
for the' slow response, obscures the fact that only one 
Western aid worker has been killed (last December), 
while dozens of journalists, relief workers and UN per- 
sonnel have been killed in the Balkans. According to the 


human rights group Africa Watch, “While these are le- 
gitimate security concerns, these appear to have been 
used to excuse a disgraceful history of inaction.” In the 
meantime, tens of thousands of tons of food relief sit in 
storehouses in Mogadishu and other centers, hostage to 
the fratricidal war and the UN’s bureaucratic inertia. 

Perhaps most conspicuous in all of this is the U.S. 
policy of providing only a small percentage of direct aid 
to Somali famine victims, while selling the rest to mer- 
chants, supposedly as a means of reviving the economy. 

This represents, in the most appalling fashion, the usu- 
rious attitude of the Bush administration towards hu- 
man suffering in Africa. With famine-ravaged Somalis 
caught between the bureaucratic inertia of interna- 
tional aid agencies, warring feudal factions and the * 
mercenary price-gouging of local merchants, the 
U.S. policy of selling aid to merchants for resale is 
representative of the state-capitalist mentality of 
the Bush administration: with nearly every vesti t 
of the social order in ruin, it seeks first to revive the rtr, 
private capitalist sector. 

The unconscionable policy of the Bush administration 
in Somalia demonstrates the limits of the prevailing 
view that the logic of the post-Cold War order will see a 
new U.S. foreign policy towards Africa and the Third 
World, one no longer determined by a superpower, bi- 
polar world. The so-called new post-Cold War reordering 
of the Third World is instead a return to the most prim- -d 
itive roots of Western imperialism. 

Lest we forget, it is important to recall the words of 
Rosa Luxemburg in response to the African holocaust of 
her day: “this 'civilized world’ has only today become 
aware that the bite of the imperialist beast is fatal, that 
its breath is infamy" (Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, p.55). 
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Deep poverty and continuing revolt mark Latin America 


(continued from page 1) 

to come here— because it’s so cheap. We have so 
many houses without water, without light, without 
plumbing. We are told in the papers, the TV and the 
radios that we’re going to rise to the level of the 
U.S., but we know this is a big lie.” 

What the Mexican bourgeoisie has always wanted— an 
alliance with U.S. capital— is now coming true. The 
forces within Mexico who aligned themselves with Mexi- 
co’s revolutionary history have always worked to oppose 
such capitulation. But today there is so much disorien- 
tation and retreat among these groups that the Salinas 
government has had a free hand in carrying out its vi- 
sion of Mexico’s capital-dependent future. 

• Guatemala in 1992 is a land whose indigenous pop- 
ulation is suffering greatly. The gap between rich and 
poor is huge, with close to a million people earning an 
average of only four dollars a month. The civilian gov- 
ernment only covers over a military which for more 
than a decade has forced much of the rural population 
into “civilian patrols” to fight guerrilla forces, while de- 
stroying native cultures. 

• In Peru the majority of the population is malnour- 
ished. In this poorest country in South America, mil- 
lions are spent to enforce a state of emergency through- 
out much of the country, while cholera runs rampant in 
the population and thousands flee to the slums of Lima 
every month because they cannot survive in the coun- 
tryside. The arrest of Shining Path leader Abimael Guz- 
man only further underlines the non-viability of this 
form of Maoist-inspired terrorism. 

LATIN AMERICA’S LOST DECADE 

Latin America’s stark reality is the culmination of 
what has been occurring for more than a decade. Ac- 
cording to United Nations estimates, poverty defines the 
lives of over 180 million Latin Americans, more than 
40% of it3 population. The spread of cholera points as 
much to the horrendous state of sanitation facilities and 
health care systems in Latin America as to the virulence 
of the disease. The mass migration of Mexicans and 
Central Americans north in spite of more border patrol 
agents, new fences, increased surveillance, tells us not 
so much about the attraction of the U.S. as it does of 
the impossible conditions of life that Latin American 
masses have to endure in the south. 

This is not to say that the U.S. does not bear much 
responsibility for those conditions of underdevelopment 
of Latin America throughout this century. So difficult 
have the economic and social conditions become, that 
many have referred to the 1980s as Latin America’s 
“lost decade”: a decade in which gross domestic produc- 
tion per capita fell by 10% for Latin America as a whole; 
Central America’s by 17%. 

It is a condition Latin America’s masses refuse to 
accept. 

• The most recent manifestation of this is what is 
happening in Brazil, where millions have taken to the 
streets to demand the ouster of President Collor from 
office after his multi-million dollar schemes to line his 
pockets and those of his cohorts had been exposed. 

• In Haiti, the masses defied the legacy of the Duval- 
ier dictatorship by electing a theology of liberation Cath- 
olic priest, Father Aristide, as president. Aristide’s over- 
throw by the militaiy, while the U.S. has benignly 
looked on, is not the end of the mass movement. 

• In Peru, while all have concentrated on the strug- 
gle between the Biyimori dictatorship and the terrorist 
Shining Path, a movement has been emerging in the 
poverty stricken barrios of Lima where the masses op- 
pose both the government and Shining Path. 

• At a protest against the planned “celebration” of 
Columbus’ landing on the island of Hispaniola 300 peo- 
ple were fired upon in Santo Domingo, the capital of the 
Dominican Republic, by plainclothes policemen. The 
head of the Dominican Committee on Human Rights 
was shot to death. The government has been forced to 
cancel many of its planned 500 year “celebrations.” 
WHOSE 500 YEARS? WHOSE 
CELEBRATION? 

The celebrations of the 500th anniversary of Colum- 
bus’ journey have ignited a debate within Latin Ameri- 
ca. One of the dismissions revolves around seeing the 
Conquest that followed Columbus not as a single act, 
but as a continuing process lasting through today. It 
has been called the interminable Conquest, 1492-1992, 
with many speaking and writing not only about the 
original conquest, but the continuing violation of the 
rights of indigenous peoples today. 

A second area of discussion has been the resistance to 
this interminable Conquest, For too long we have seen 
only conquerers and victims. But many refuse to be vic- 
tims and, indeed, documenting the resistance both his- 
torically and today has become an important field of 
work in Latin America. 

It is important to grasp the enormity of that origi- 
nal invasion of America by Europe. In the after- 
math, the indigenous populations of three conti- 
nents — South America, Africa, North America — were 
profoundly transformed, indeed decimated. Tens of 
millions of Native Americans died in the first dec- 
ades after the Conquest from war, overwork and 
diseases introduced from Europe. It was not alone 
the Inca and Aztec civilizations that were destroyed, 
but scores of other peoples who lived throughout 
the Americas. Despite the decimation, the resistance 
of Native Americans has been continuous. It is they, 
more than anyone, who have opposed the base ca- 
nard of Columbus’ discovery that is being promul- 
gated by the ruling powers in the New World and 


the Old. Today in a country like Guatemala the at- 
tempt to keep cultures alive is, in fact, a matter of 
life and death. 

Millions of Africans were brought in chains to toil on 
the plantations and in the mines of the New World. Mil- 
lions more never survived the middle passage. Nor can 
we forget the effect this robbing of humanity had upon 
African societies. Almost synonymous with the first 
slave in the New World was the first escapee. Revolts 



Woodcut published in Giuliano Dati’s edition of 
Columbus’ 1493 letter. 


and maroon societies of runaway slaves abounded. The 
many two-way roads that have arisen among the forced 
African Diaspora— in the Caribbean, Brazil and South 
America, the U.S. and many parts of Africa— have been 
a crucial dimension of freedom struggles. Today, move- 
ments for Black consciousness are important dimen- 
sions of the freedom struggle. 

The Conquest was not only of peoples, but a conquest 
of nature. The introduction of European flora and fauna 
was no accident, but part and parcel of the Conquest. 
Foods and beasts of burden were brought to the Ameri- 
cas to support the making of the New World into a 
linchpin of Europe’s drive for the primitive accumula- 
tion of capital. This too often meant the destruction of 
the native ecology. The plantation was the most organ- 
ized form of this process-land was cleared, native spe- 
cies were often excluded and a monocrop economy intro- 
duced. To grow sugar in the Caribbean islands and Bra- 
zil has meant the devastation by deforestation and irri- 
gation of elaborate coastal plain ecosystems. 

The gold and silver mines of Mexico and the Andes 
were tombs where human laborers were exploited and 
worked to death, and moreover became open wounds 
upon the land. Soil and water were contaminated with 
mercury and other metals. Entire areas no longer sup- 
ported vegetation. 

The destruction of the environment continues at an 
even more rapid pace today, whether it is the 
rainforests of the Amazon, or the fact that air pollution 
is so poisonous in Mexico City that life in the most pop- 
ulous city in the world has become nearly intolerable. 

Thus, the 500th anniversary is not a time for cele- 
bration. Rather, it is a time to comprehend what the 
Uruguayan writer Eduardo Galeano has called “a 
system lethal to the world and its inhabitants, that 
putrifies the water, annihilates the land and poisons 
the air and soil ...in violent contradiction with the 


cultures that hold the earth to be sacred because 
we, its children, are sacred.” 

It is that “system lethal to the world,” capitalism in 
all its farms, that is still in need of uprooting, and no- 
where more so than on the Latin American continent. 

THE LATINO DIMENSION IS NOT ONLY 
SOUTH OF US 

At the same time, we here in the United States need 
to be aware that the Latino dimension is not only south 
of us. This could be seen sharply in the recent Los An- 
geles rebellion, in which many Mexican immigrants 
were active. (See June, 1992 N&L.) This was followed 
by the revolt against police violence in the Washington 
Heights section of New York, where Dominicans were 
most active. 

In the Central Valley of California the poverty among 
children, large numbers of whom are sons and daugh- 
ters of farmworkers, is astronomical; while in Home- 
stead, Fla. the farmworkers who lived in the labor 
camps were the most devastated and the last to be 
helped after Hurricane Andrew. 

Those traveling north find the U.S. to be no promised 
land, but one in which the conditions of life and labor 
make them part of a second U.S. In thinking about the 
Latino dimension we need to be both in Latin America 
and in the U.S., and to see the two-way road of freedom 
activity and freedom ideas that occurs between them. 

WHERE TO NOW? 

North and south of the border there continues to be a 
great passion for freedom, a hunger to change the inhu- 
man conditions of life in Latin America, a reaching for 
something new. 

At the same time, the various models which laid 
claim to being alternatives to capitalism have been 
exhausted, whether in Castro’s Cuba, the Central 
America of Nicaragua’s Sandinistas and El Salva- 
dor’s guerrilla fighters, or Peru’s Maoist-terrorist 
Shining Path. 

Cuba, which for so long tied itself to another state 
power, now finds itself having to build bicycles for 
transportation and ration almost everything as the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union leaves it 'more isolated than 
ever. Its own future is in doubt— let alone any projec- 
tion of a revolutionary vision for Latin America. 

In Nicaragua, the Sandinistas are practicing class col- 
laborationism with the Chamorro government and have 
long since abandoned the revolutionary alternative they 
posed in daring to overthrow the Somoza dictatorship. 
The guerrillas of El Salvador are turning in their arms 
and their leadership in striving to be “pragmatic,” while 
the oppressive class structure, including the oligarchy, 
remains intact. 

Peru’s Shining Path can hardly be considered any 
kind of alternative. Their treating the peasantry in their 
own country as an enemy by assassinating those who 
have alternative views of revolutionary change is the an- 
tithesis of genuine revolution and can only lead to a 
dead end. 

A Peruvian Marxist, Alberto Flores Galindo, posed 
the problematic that Latin American revolutionaries 
face today: “The Left has not managed to meet this 
challenge. In a country like Peru, the revolution calls 
not only for reforms, but the formation of a new type of 
society....The fact is that we intellectuals have been 
quite numerous, but we have not been very creative. We 
have not been able to offer our country the possibility of 
a new Marxism.” 

To work out a revolutionary alternative, to create 
such a new Marxism, we need to be rooted in Marx’s 
own Marxism, his writings, including those on what we 
today call the Third World. The relationship of Marx’s 
Marxism to Latin America cannot be taken for granted. 
It has to be re-created at each historic moment. The 
need for such a re-creation is more urgent than ever. 


Chicanos debate ‘Discovery of America’ 


Los Angeles, Cal.— On Sept. 18 Mexico’s Indepen- 
dence Day was celebrated with an audience of young 
Chicanos who attended a slide presentation called “500 
Years of Colonialization and Resistance in Indio Ameri- 
ca.” The program was sponsored by PODER (Pro-Active 
Organization Dedicated to the Empowerment of Raza). 

Daniel Osuna of El Partido Nacional de la Raza 
has been presenting the documentary around the 
country for the past year in response to “the 1992 ju- 
bilee celebrations of the so-called ’Discovery of 
America.’” He began by Stating that since telling 
half the truth serves as a lie, the “accepted” versions 
of history amount to a lie. Osuna showed how an un- 
derstanding of both history and language can help 
Chicano/Mexicano people come to terms with them- 
selves as a mestizo and indigenous people, and with 
the nature of their oppression, to thereby regain 
dignity, unity and autonomy. 

He also showed that the slavery of Africans in the 
Americas began where the slavery of the indigenous be- 
came increasingly less viable after millions and millions 
died as a result of abuses, overwork and exposure to 
new diseases. Yet Osuna insisted that it is time once 
again for “the indigenous people of the Western hemi- 
sphere to stand up, become assertive and stop using our 
victimization as an excuse for not assuming the respon- 
sibility that comes with taking our rightful place among 
humanity.” 

He said that the Latino-Mexican-indigenous move- 
ment should no longer fall into the traps of Left/Right 


politics, as it has in the past, but must “transcend theo- 
ry. 

During the question/answer period, one young 
man challenged Osuna on his rejection of the Left, 
at which point Osuna recognized that indigenous 
peoples of America had practiced forms of socialism 
but that we should beware of European socialism. 
This reminds me of the words of the Peruvian Marx- 
ist Mariategui: “Our socialism then would not be Pe- 
ruvian — it would not ever be socialism — if it did not 
first consolidate itself with the indigenous people.” 
Which in turn takes me to the problem of the Sandi- 
nistas’ initial disregard of Miskito culture and 
rights after the Nicaraguan revolution. 

Another young Chicano worker spoke up, saying that 
if “pluralism” of Latinos in solidarity meant brother- 
hood with Cuban “contras” in Miami, for example, he 
wouldn’t participate. He said the movement needs to be 
based on more than the fact of being Latino. 

I went back to Raya Dunayevskaya’s warning that 
there can be no shortcuts to freedom in which irrecon- 
cilable contradictions are simply leaped over. Nor can 
they simply co-exist peacefully. She pointed out that the 
closer we get to the crisis of capitalism, “all contradic- 
tions, grounds, conditions become more acute.” And 
those contradictions must be pointed out and grappled 
with from within as an ongoing process in order to 
strengthen and propel any movement, or they will fester 
and weaken the movement. — Anna Maillon 
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t Youth I China’s student movement and the idea of freedom 


| Youth 

by Jim Guthrie 

Shen Tong, the author of Almost a Revolution, and 
the first prominent student leader of the 1989 
Tiananmen Square movement to return to China from 
exile was arrested in Beijing on Sept. 1. According to 
National Public Radio, he believed with the fall of Com- 
munism in Russia and Eastern Europe that democracy 
was the wave of the future and China would have to fol- 
low suit. 

He had returned to China a month earlier and trav- 
eled the country meeting with underground pro-democ- 
racy groups and interviewing peasants, workers and in- 
tellectuals. The state allowed him to move freely until 
! he got to Beijing, where he issued a press release calling 

1 a press conference to describe his travels and announce 

the founding of a Beijing chapter of his Boston-based or- 
ganization, Democracy for China Fund. 

That night security forces burst into his mother’s 
house and arrested him and two other Chinese youth 
activists. Neither Shen nor his two comrades, Qi Dafeng 
and Quin Liyun, have been seen since. 

In Almost a Revolution, Shen’s description of his 
self-development gives us a view of the high points and 
the limitations of the mass revolt that emerged in 1989. 
Shen establishes his generation’s rootedness in China’s 
revolutionary history by describing his childhood as the 
! son of loyal, but free thinking intellectuals, who follow- 
ing the 1949 national liberation were dedicated to build- 
| ing a new China. As a student in 1957, his father partic- 

I ipated in the Hundred Flowers Movement by offering 

I his sincere criticism of the government and narrowly 
missed being persecuted when the regime labeled all 
who spoke out as “rightists.” Shen relates his vivid 



memories of the brutal suppression of the anti-authori- 
tarian demonstrations in 1976, when he was eight years 
old, and how the poets and artists of ’78-’79 Democracy 
Wall Movement became his heroes. 

Fed up with the thought control and censorship in his 
high school, he was drawn to the intellectual scene at 
Beijing University. He describes the late night discus- 
sion groups on politics, history and philosophy that kept 
emerging despite the 11 p.m. lights out policy. 

Shen began selling a collection of dissident poems 
which expressed the suffering during the Cultural 
Revolution. “I saw in them the power of ideas,” he 
says. “No matter how hard the government tried to 
crush them they kept coming back.” Before the out- 
break of the mass movement bis desire to work out 
a critique of the Communist Party from the left led 
him and others to study Sartre, DeBeauvoir, Gan- 
dhi, and Martin Luther King. 

Following the crushing of the short-lived democracy 
movement in the fall of 1986, Shen describes how the 
youth were overcome with feelings of futility, and how 
they were pulled into different forms of escapism includ- 
ing mystical Eastern philosophy and “the money craze” 
that took over the country after the government relaxed 
restrictions on private enterprise. 

Attracted to the money craze briefly, he quickly re- 
jected it as a waste of time and dug deeper into history 
and thought and discovered the Civil Rights Movement 
in the U.S. Rosa Parks and the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott revived his optimism for a movement in China. 

For me, the greatness of the youth in Tiananmen was 
that they posed for the whole world to see the power of 
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the Idea of freedom as a force that cannot be massacred. 
While describing the scene before the crackdown, Shen 
states his belief that youth idealism must be “based on 
a real philosophy.” Yet, as great as this is, posing this 
problem is not the same as working it out. 

Although Shen demonstrates a sensitivity to the 
voices of workers and peasants, his response to the self- 
organization of Chinese workers further reveals his sep- 
aration of “democracy” from revolution. When he heard 
they were planning a general strike, he admits, “I still 
thought of myself as reformer, but I wasn’t sure that 
any of us were ready to be revolutionaries.” 

L.A. students fight back! | 

Los Angeles, Cal.— “Walkout! Walkout!” That 
was the call at high schools and junior highs throughout 
the Los Angeles Unified School District in early Septem- 
ber to protest pending budget cuts that will drain an al- 
ready deteriorating school system. 

From Manual Arts High School in South Los Angeles 
to Kennedy High School in suburban Granada Hills, 
students took to the streets. Two hundred Belmont 
High students walked out of school on Sept. 8 and 
marched to City Hall. Students from several San Fer- 
nando Valley high schools joined to form STAT (Stu- 
dents Taking Action Together), and rallied together on 
Sept. 12. Grant Junior High in Van Nuys and Burbank 
Junior High were among several that erupted. 

At a day-long school-sponsored “Youth Congress” on 
Sept. 22, students from 18 schools in areas most im- 
pacted by the spring uprising following the Rodney King 
verdict were brought together to discuss conditions be- 
fore and since the “riots.” 

In the morning, the 200 youths were divided into 
small discussion groups, and in the afternoon session 
they met together to report back on their group discus- 
sions, with their attention directed to an adult panel of 
city officials. 

“We need adults to start taking us seriously,” was 
one remark that elicited strong applause from the 
young crowd. “We’re not animals. The police are 
supposed to be here to protect us, not kill us.” Stu- 
dents demanded money for books and supplies. “We 
have 15 books for 45 students!” and for after-school 
programs, recreational halls, and for new “human 
relations” curriculums that “would teach us about 
our own and each others’ cultures.” “We all have 
stereotypes of each other— because we’ve lived 
through the system and it’s made us this way.” 

While the hunger to reach across racial barriers was 
mainly the great desire of Blacks and Latinos for better 
relations with each other (they were the overwhelming 
makeup of the schools represented), one young white 
woman from Chadwick High, who had independently 
found out about the Congress and come on her own 
said: “It’s awful that we’re not exposed more to each 
other. The next time you do something like this, you 
should contact all schools, so we all can come out and 
talk.” 

A student said, "I don’t consider myself a ‘minority.’ 
We are equal and not to be tossed aside. We need to be 
treated as people: stop playing around with us, we are 
not toys. We need our educational funding back!” 

As they departed, following the “climax” of the city 
officials’ responses and promises, many students voiced 
cynicism over the day’s event. “Nothing will come out 
of this,” one young Black woman from Lynwood High 
told News & Letters. “How many times do we have to 
keep telling them the same thing over and over? 
They’re not listening and they don’t care.” 

— M.L. 
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Within a month of Shen’s arrest, the 14th Commu- 
nist Party Congress called for the “Deng line” of stimu- 
lating the economy through private enterprise to be im- 
plemented “for the next 100 years.” Clearly this “free 
market reform” does not signal any new openings for 
the Idea of freedom, but a new stage of repression. The 
rulers will not compromise with the historical legacy of 
Tiananmen Square. 

Although Shen was prescient enough to attack the 
“money craze” as the waste of time that it is, his im- 
prisonment drives home how total a philosophy of revo- 
lution must be. We can afford no more “almost revolu- 
tions.” Free Shen Tong! 

On Black/Latino unity 

Los Angeles, Cal.— Five months after the rebel- 
lion, Blacks and Latinos are confronting a widening void 
in leadership from elected officials and community lead- 
ers at a time when there is a real battle for unity among 
neighbors and gangs here. 

New forms of the counter-revolutionary direction of 
the “leadership” appeared within days of the rebellion. 
Danny Bakewell, head of the Brotherhood Crusade, de- 
clared that if Blacks are not part of the clean-up and re- 
construction of the businesses destroyed in the uprising, 
then nobody will work. The problem here is his disinter- 
est in the fact that South Central Los Angeles has an 
ever-increasing Central American population, which, 
just like we Blacks, has been harassed by the police and 
is in need of jobs. 

What didn’t come from Bakewell’s comments was any 
awareness that Latino day laborers in Los Angeles are 
paid sometimes less than minimum wage, and some- 
times paid in drugs! 

Instead of using the opportunity to demonstrate 
the real situation in post-rebellion South Central 
L.A., Bakewell is content to leave Latinos and 
Blacks fighting over low-paying, temporary jobs. 

On the Latino side, Xavier Hermosillo, chairman of 
the nationalistic NEWS for America Latino organization 
and the Latino liaison to Bush’s re-election campaign, 
publicly used the racial slur “mayate” to refer to 
Blacks. When members of the Mexican-American Bar 
Association in turn asked for his resignation, saying, 
“This kind of racial slur cannot be tolerated. Racism is 
racism, no matter where you find it,” Hermosillo re- 
sponded that no slur was involved, it was just like the 
Black use of the word “honkie” to describe whites! 

Since May, it has become clear that the direction 
of this nation’s political leaders, of all races, is not 
the same as the oppressed. In an article for the Los 
Angeles Times (Sept. 13, 1992), jointly written by 
three former and present Latino and Black gang 
members, the point was clearly stated: “The stir- 
rings of ‘the bottom’ of society aim toward certain 
goals: the end of scarcity in the midst of plenty; 
complete literacy; the ability to function competent- 
ly at any chosen level of society; productive and liv- 
able employment; access to the most advanced 
health care in the world and a real voice in the poli- 
cy decisions that affect their lives.” 

By the end of the summer, South LA. community 
members had completed a mural to signify Black and 
Latino unity in the Jordan Downs Housing Project, and 
there have been several educational and multicultural 
arts projects designed to improve Black-Latino relations. 

The L.A. rebellion issued the challenge to totally 
transform this degenerate racist, sexist, class society. 
Frantz Fanon’s call for the need in the Third World rev- 
olutions to “work out new concepts and try to set afoot 
a new man” speaks to the challenge we still face today. 

— Maurice Miller 
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uments on microfilm and open to ali under the title 
Hie . Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 


tier creation and development of Mandat-Human- 


Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 


yevskaya Collection. News and Letters Commit- 


Germany’s resurgent neo-fascism 


Vera Wollenberger, a leftist member of parliament from 
eastern Germany, stated that the Stasi connection to 
the rise of the far Right "has been underestimated far 
too long. I am convinced that the Stasi are very active 
in a part of the structure of the rightist radicals.” 

From the first day of riots, the labor federation 
I.G. Metall organized small daily anti-racist demon- 
strations in Rostock. Then, on Aug. 29, Left and la- 
bor groups gathered, 20,000 strong, for an anti-racist 
demonstration in Lichtenhagen. Chanting “Foreign- 
ers say, Nazis go,” they also pointed to police com- 
plicity with the fascists. One speaker stated: “Re- 
member, in 1938 it was the same thing.” Smaller vig- 
ils were also organized outside some immigrant hos- 
tels, where leftists and members of peace groups 
placed their bodies on the line between the immi- 
grants and the neo-Nazis. 

But, despite pressure from this important solidarity 
movement, and the one last November which drew 

100.000 onto the streets, the political establishment has 
refused to move against the racists. Instead, the rulers 
have combined merely verbal condemnations of the vio- 
lence with highly publicized efforts to expel most of the 
refugees from German soil. The Social Democrats as 
well as the conservatives are involved in these sordid 
maneuvers to appease racism. 

The latest deal is to pay the Romanian government to 
accept deportation of all of the Romany (Gypsies). At 
the same time, a court has just given a sentence of only 
two to four years to four skinheads who beat an African 
man to death in 1990. The verdict touched off new pro- 
tests by the Left. 

Massacre of ANC in Ciskei 

The South Africa’s apartheid military staged a blood- 
bath, Sept. 7, in its puppet “homeland” of Ciskei, when 
soldiers began firing on unarmed protesters, killing at 
least 28 and wounding over 200. The African National 
Congress (ANC) had organized a mass march of over 

70.000 against Ciskei’s despised ruler. Brigadier Oupa 
Gqozo, with the aim of forcing him to resign. 

As the marchers arrived at the Ciskei “border,” most 
accounts concur that a group of youth ran ahead into a 
soccer stadium which was the agreed-upon rally site. 
Another group of about 100 ran through a fence sur- 
roundihg the stadium and was ambushed. Troops then 
turned their weapons on fleeing marchers. Many of 
those Shot were on the South African side of the “bor- 
der” and were shot in the back. 

The march on Ciskei was held as part of the ANC’s 
campaign organized to bury the legitimacy of apartheid 
“homelands.” Some “homeland” rulers sympathize 
with the ANC, while others like Ciskei are bases for the 
government’s “third force”. 

Cyril Ramaphosa, ANC Secretary-General, con- 
demned de Klerk for the massacre in no uncertain 
terms: “The Ciskei is the creation of the apartheid re- 
gime and they are responsible for the atrocities commit- 
ted in its name.” 

Yet only three days later, Ramaphosa announced 
that the ANC had agreed “in principle” to hold a 
“summit” meeting with President de Klerk. The ANC 
formally had withdrawn from negotiations with the 
de Klerk government after the . state-sponsored 
Boipatong slaughter in June. Non-officially, they 
soon resumed negotiations. 

The pull of “transition” had evidently also reigned in 
the Pan-Africanist Congress which in August agreed to 
steps for its joining in negotiations. Increasingly, a dis- 
tinction is being drawn in the South African freedom 
struggle between “negotiation” and “revolution” (see 
News & Letters, July, 1992). The consequences remain 
wide open. 

Turkey, Iran attack Kurds 

An escalation of war in the Kurdish regions of Turkey 
has been ongoing since mid-summer. In August, the 
town of Sirnak was hit by the army. “Barely a house 
was left undamaged” according to a report by a British 
observer. Many civilians were killed. Journalists from 
the Kurdish areas have also been under attack. Nine 
journalists were killed in the last year. The latest was 
Musa Anter, 74, a Kurdish commentator and author. 

Meanwhile the sale of arms to Turkey continues un- 
abated. Seventy-five Black Hawk Sikorski helicopters 
were just sold to Turkey, not to defend against Iraq, but 
to attack the Kurds. While Turkey and Iran compete for 
regional alliances, they have just signed another agree- 
ment to cooperate to suppress the Kurdish struggles. 

In a related event, five Kurdish and Iranian opposi- 
tion leaders were killed in a Berlin cafe by the bullets of 
the Islamic republic’s assassination squads. During a 
meeting in the restaurant two assassins entered with 
masks and opened fire on them with machine guns. 

German authorities said it was a political assassi- 
nation. It also tried to float rumors that it might 
have been the work of the Kurdish Workers Party 
(KDP), due to rivalries. The KDP leaders were par- 
ticipating in the congress of the Socialist Interna- 
tional when the attack occurred., The KDP lost one 
of its leaders, A. Ghassemlu, three years ago to the 
Islamic regime’s death squads. 

No doubt part of the success of the death squads is 
due to the all too many illusions within Iranian opposi- 
tion political tendencies in exile about the regime of 
Rafsanjani. — Cyrus Noveen 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Beginning in late August, mobs of neo-Nazis and oth- 
er racists began yet another series of attacks on immi- 
grant and refugee hostels. Chanting “Germany for the 
Germans” and “Foreigners out,” up to 1,000 rioters at- 
tacked a hostel in Lichtenhagen, a working-class suburb 
, of the eastern German port city of Rostock. In obvious 
complicity with the racists, on Aug. 24, at the height of 
the violence, police retreated to a position several hun- 
dred yards from the hostel, allowing the racists to pen- 
etrate inside, throwing firebombs and beating people. In 
the streets local residents cheered as the immigrants 
had to be evacuated to a nearby military base. 

Since August, dozens of similar attacks have occurred 
in both western and eastern Germany. Most shockingly, 
the main victims have been Romany (Gypsies) who have 
fled persecution in Romania. Romany, like Jews, were 
singled out for extermination by the Nazis, and over 

50,000 died in the death camps. 

The left paper Die Tagezeitung wrote: “There are 
pictures that capture scenes in a country’s history. 
The burning refugee shelter in Rostock- 
Lichtenhagen is one..And right after the picture 
comes the memory...of a police force that held back 
and watched passively as people were put into a 
life-threatening situation...Do these gentlemen [offi- 
cials] really want us to believe that in a country 
with the highest police density in the Western 
world, it’s impossible to protect refugees?” 

Today in Rostock, a city of 250,000, unemployment 
stands at 17% officially, with the true figure closer to 
40%. Until 1989, the major employer in the area was 
the shipyards. Since unification the work force in the 
yards has been slashed from 7,000 to 900. With the es- 


political parties, especially the ruling Christian 
Democrats, offering nothing more than a future of aus- 
terity plus vague hopes of prosperity years from now, 
and the Left having been unable to pose a non-capitalist 
alternative vision, the neo-fascist Right has stepped into 
the breach. They say that the small amount of tax mon- 
ey going to the country’s hundreds of thousands of refu- 
gees, most of them non-white or from Eastern Europe, 
is what creates unemployment for Germans. 

An added factor is that a number of former members 
of the Stasi (East German Communist secret police) 
have been joining the neo-Nazi movement. Three of 
those arrested for rioting in Rostock were former Stasis. 


Behind the European monetary crisis 


Although French voters approved the Maastricht trea- 
ty on Sept. 20, the razor-thin 51% to 49% margin of 
support, as well as the currency crisis that erupted 
throughout Europe in the days preceding the referen- 
dum, have put the prospects for European economic and 
military unity in severe doubt. Maastricht would com- 
mit the European Community nations to a common se- 
curity policy and to a monetary union culminating in 
the adoption of a single currency by 1999. 

The profound instability of Europe’s various curren- 
cies is due to the falling demand for many of them, the 
flip side of the buoyant demand for deutsche marks. In- 
vestors are flocking to deutsche marks in order to lend 
them and profit from today’s high German interest 
rates, which Germany has maintained in order to obtain 
the capital needed to rebuild former East Germany. 

Capital for development is in such short supply 
throughout the world that, in order to attract even $100 
billion per year to develop its Eastern sector, Germany’s 
interest rates have had to soar to their highest levels in 
the post-World War II period. If such is the case in an 
ostensibly “safe” investment haven such as Germany, it 
is not surprising that elsewhere on the globe, develop- 
ment funds a re not available at any price. 


The high German interest rates are causing rates to 
rise throughout Western Europe, exascerbating its 
worst economic slump in at least a decade. 

To conform to the European Monetary System’s stip- 
ulation of rigid relations between the values of different 
currencies— the “exchange rate mechanism” (ERM) — 
Britain attempted on Sept. 16 to prop up the pound 
sterling by forcing up short-term interest rates from 
10% to 15%. When this failed to reverse the plummeting 
value of the pound, Britain announced a “temporary 
suspension” of its participation in the ERM. Italy soon 
followed suit, and Spain devalued the peseta. 

The French vote dampened temporarily the frenzied 
currency speculation that precipitated the fall of the 
pound and other currencies. The deeper sources of in- 
stability that gave rise to the crisis persist, and it is 
doubtful that the ERM can be patched back together. 

Opposition to the Maastricht treaty is growing 
throughout Europe, and the closeness of the French 
vote makes it likely that the rulers of Britain and per- 
haps other nations will be forced to hold their own ref- 
erenda. France itself was forced into calling its referen- 
dum after Danes rejected Maastricht earlier this year. 

— A. Anielewicz 
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| Editorial | Bush’s 
electoral debacle 


The resounding repudiation of George Bush in yester- 
day’s election signifies the total failure of 12 years of 
Beaganism to conceal the deep economic, political and 
social crises gripping this nation. Neither the West’s 
much-touted “victory” over Communism, nor Bush’s 
military victory in the Gulf War; neither Reaganism’s 
attack on the forces of revolt here at home nor its ideo- 
logical victory over the Left, was able to subsume the 
profound dissatisfaction felt by masses of people at the 
deep, unending structural economic crisis. Indeed, the 
unprecedented anger of the American people at their de- 
teriorating conditions of life and labor is what propelled 
Bill Clinton into the White House. At the same time, we 
cannot assume that Clinton’s victory necessarily repre- 
sents the end of Reaganism. In fact, we may be headed 
into a most dangerous period. 

It isn’t that the American people hold any great illu- 
sions about Clinton as their saviour. On the contrary, 
most voted holding their noses, but are willing to give 
him “100 days” to prove himself. The danger lies in the 
fact that the economic crisis is so intractable that what 
threatens is a new authoritarianism out to contain any 
new revolts that might emerge against the system. 

The election campaign provided ample proof of 
i this new authoritarianism. It was voiced openly by 
the likes of Pat Buchanan, who set the tone for 
Bush’s reactionary campaign. But it could also be 
heard in the way all the candidates, including both 
Clinton and Perot, avoided any discussion of the 
critical issues facing this country, from its racism, 
police abuse, and poverty in the inner cities, to its 
sexism. They were all determined to subsume the 
way those issues were raised, by the Black and Lati- 
no masses especially, in the Los Angeles revolt of 
last Spring. 

It is the spectre of such revolts which explains the ap- 
peal of one of the most retrogressive elements to appear 

(continued on page 5) 


m Black World 


Cuban Missile 
crisis -30 
years after 



by Lou Turner 


Oct. 22 marked the 30th anniversary of the Cuban 
Missile Crisis. Television networks provided a retrospec- 
tive on the “missiles of October,” interviewing principal 
government figures on both sides of the Crisis, includ- 
ing Fidel Castro, and documenting how incredibly con- 
fused and uninformed President John Kennedy and Ni- 
kita Kruschchev were. Few knew just how close the 
world had come to nuclear annihilation. 

However, the African American struggle for freedom 
that had put the American antagonist in this nuclear 
stand-off on trial, was not to be found in the television 
retrospectives. Removing the historic struggles of hu- 
manity from the world stage, when it was the minds of 
struggling humanity for which Kennedy and Krushchev 
competed in their race to armageddon, had the effect of 
elevating the confused mediocrity of Kennedy and 
Krushchev ahove the cataclysmic events they had set in 
motion. 

Where the world saw the masks of statist bureaucrats 
with the power of a nuclear holocaust and held its 
breath in 1962, the bourgeoisie, in 1992, wants us to see 
the “humanity” of the people behind the masks. Yet, 
the humanity whose struggles were driven by the vision 
of a new, altogether different society than the ones Ken- 
nedy and Krushchev ruled over, that Black humanity, 
was subsumed. However, a view of the significance of 
the Black struggle can be found in the praxis of Raya 
Dunayevskaya. 

DUNAYEVSKAYA’S PRAXIS 

The praxis of Dunayevskaya in the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, and what she took to be the “power of negativi- 
ty” of the African American freedom struggle as the ab- 
solute opposite of that nuclear madness, has a dialecti- 
cal significance which extends beyond its Cold War con- 
text, disclosing three compelling determinations. 

First, she assumed an uncompromising anti-war posi- 


( continued on page 9) 



East Europe’s revolutions 
three years later 


East Europe: 1989— bringing down governments; 1992 — sweeping the streets. 


by Stephen Steiger 

Editor’s note: November, 1992 marks an important 
month in which to recollect the history of freedom 
struggles in East Europe. It marks the 75th anniversary 
of the 1917 Russian Revolution, the 36th anniversary oi 
the Hungarian Revolution, and the third anniversary of 
the “velvet revolution” in Czechoslovakia. The present 
situation, characterized by the breakup of Czechoslova- 
kia into two nations, deep economic crisis in countries 
such as Poland, and the continuing uncertainties 
brought forth by the long-overdue collapse of the Soviet 
Union last year, testifies to the need to reexamine the 
outcome of the efforts to bring forth a new society in 
these countries. The following article is by a long-time 
Czech Mandat-Humanist who participated in the major 
political events in that land over the past four decades. 

• 

Prague, Czechoslovakia-- The present situation 
in all the East European countries is very bad economic- 
ally, confused politically, and disordered ideologically. 
Former East Germany and Czechoslovakia, and Poland 
and Hungary to a smaller degree, are returning to their 
previous heirs a huge part of the property confiscated 
after the Communist coups in 1947 and 1948. It is only 
“natural” that privatization of state-owned companies 
is accompanied by all sorts of cheats and swindles in 
which both the old and new nomenklatura* are taking 
part. 

Foreign capital has become most welcome in these 
countries and favorable conditions sire being created to 
attract it. Big German and American companies like 
Siemens, Volkswagen, Westinghouse, Proctor & Gam- 
ble, Dupont and multinationals like Shell, Brown 
Boveri, Phillips and others are buying whole factories or 
the most profitable parts of state-owned conglomerates. 
They are trying to get an early foothold in Eastern Eu- 
rope in order to be prepared for sharing in the exploita- 
tion of their markets once Western “consumerism” 
floods them. 

In the case of former East Germany, it is clear the 
real winners of German unification were the West Ger- 
man trade companies which flooded the East German 
market with consumer goods as soon as the deustch 
mark was introduced as a unified currency on July 1, 
1990. This made them immense profits and ruined East 
German producers of similar goods. Despite proposals 

* Nomenklatura refers to the old Communist Party ruling classes. 
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made by some of the East German left dissidents that 
the work force be made the decisive managers of “peo- 
ple’s enterprises,” nothing of this kind materialized 
once the GDR became part of a unified Germany. 

In the case of Czechoslovakia, the government has 
tried to involve all citizens in the privatization process. 
Coupons were issued by the government that could be 
bought for 1,000 crowns** (less than one-fourth of an 
average monthly wage) by every adult citizen, thereby 
mak ing it possible to invest in the companies that are 
being privatized. More than eight million Czechs and 
Slovaks (out of a population of 15 million) did so in the 
hope of quickly receiving dividends and getting rich, 
(continued on page 10) 

Labor after 
a decade of 
Reaganism 

by John Marcotte 

A Black elevator worker, a member of Local One, who 
was working on a non-union construction site paying $4 
an hour less than union scale, told me, “They say when 
you’re in the union you’re not supposed to work a non- 
union job, but you can sit on the bench a whole year 
and not work.” He was getting laid off that same day 
and hadn’t worked long enough to collect unemploy- 
ment. 

He, like every worker I talk to these days, cited Rea- 
gan firing the PATCO air traffic controllers in 1981 as 
the turning point for labor in this country. “When Rea- 
gan fired the controllers, that was the beginning of the 
end for unions. That’s when the system changed,” is 
the way a striking sugar worker put it on the picket line 
outside the Amstar (Domino) sugar refinery on the 
Brooklyn waterfront. The workers are members of In- 
ternational Longshoreman’s Association Local 1814. 
JOBS, WAGES, BENEFITS GONE 

This Black worker was telling me, “I am a laborer. I 
pick up sugar with a wheelbarrow. I get $14 and change 
an hour. There are no more jobs like that. Don’t get me 
wrong; I am proud to be American, but America is not 
what it was. Something is gone. The way it’s going, 
there will be an uprising. Something’s got to give and it 
better be soon.” 

The workers told me how years ago there were a cou- 
ple thousand workers at the refinery. I said, I thought 
you said you were busy. Everybody needs sugar, and 
this is one job they can’t ship to Mexico. They said, “Oh 
yes, we’re real busy, and the company is profitable. 
We’re losing jobs to automation. 

‘You should see the machinery and computers they 
put in here. In one operation, they put in a video cam- 
era. Now the foreman sits in his office and pushes com- 
puter buttons and watches the level of sugar. That elim- 
( continued on page 3) 
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Oregon’s anti-Gay/Lesbian Measure 9 


Editors note : Oregon’s Measure 9 has just been voted 
down 57% to 43% but Colorado voted to bar homosexu- 
als from being protected by anti-discrimination laws. 
Below we print an article from a lesbian feminist activ- 
ist who wrote: “Anything less than a 90% defeat is a 
blow to les-bi-gay rights because it implies that our 
ri gh t to exist and flourish is somehow an ‘issue’ that 
‘reasonable’ folks can disagree about. ” 

• 

Everywhere I go these days, I have to tell others what 
is happening in Oregon and why my visions for the fu- 
ture of lesbian and gay liberation and women’s freedom 
are less than sanguine. Measure 9 would have amended 
the Oregon state constitution and prohibited any civil 
rights protection on the basis of sexuality. 

The most insidious parts of the measure specifi- 
cally targeted the educational system. The line that 
reads that the government “shall assist in setting a 
standard for Oregon’s youth” reveals the actual pre- 
dilections of its framers — the Oregon Citizen’s Alli- 
ance (OCA) — who want to establish a state-enforced 
standard of morality which they get to define and 
give, without dissenting opinions or open discus- 
sion, to Oregon’s youth. 

Measure 9 links homosexuality with “pedophilia, sa- 
dism, and masochism.” This erases very real differences 
between acts that occur between consenting adults, stat- 
utory rape and forms of behavior which are far more 
prevalent in heterosexual communities. It erases any 
dissent or difference within the les-bi-gay community in 
favor of over-simplification. We are also referred to as 
“abnormal, wrong, unnatural, and perverse.” The 
“truth” of these words is non-existent, except as they 
are enforced by authority. 

AFFIRMING THE RIGHT TO BE 

Margaret Cruikshank writes in her new history of 
The Gay and Lesbian Liberation Movement: “Gay 
culture is a many-faceted expression of the right to be” 
(p. 120). That means that the reason gays and lesbians 
elicit such hatred is by virtue of the simple fact of our 
being: that we are. 

We are an ontological challenge — that’s why we 
are so hated: we redefine the nature of what it 
means to be alive, to be embodied, to be in relation 
to the world, to other human beings. Our world- 
views come from our bodily experiences, from our 
histories, from our passions. This doesn’t mean that 
all bodily experiences, histories and passions are 
equally insightful, meaningful or ethical. It does 
mean that we are stretching the borders of what it 
could be to be human. 

The right wing wants lesbians and gays to be 
ashamed, to be in the cramped comers of the closet, to 
feel ourselves to be perverse. They don’t want us to 
sing, to be creative, to be free. They don’t believe we 
have any ethics, any approach to life. They find us, as 
Columbus first commented on the indigenous peoples, 
to be without religion. But that is because they don’t 
see US— they see only their own projections. 

THE NEED TO FIGHT AND THINK 

Is there a position that is neither assimilation nor 
merely shocking people, which is still revolutionary? 
There are moments when I am shocked by what seems 
to be our naivete. Certainly we didn’t presume that 
naming the violence done to us would stop it? Certainly 
we didn’t think that by making ourselves visible, our 
enemies would stop trying to erase us? As one New 
York lesbian put it, “While they are sharpening their 
knives right in front of our faces, we talk about how 
we” make love. She pessimistically concludes, it may be 
that we are not “liberated dykes, we are sitting ducks.” 

All of this would be less worrisome if the OCA 


multaneous with this measure there are similar 
measures in Colorado and in the cities of Portland, 
Maine and Tampa, Florida. Self-Righteous 
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by Mary Jo Grey 

Kuwaiti women challenged their country’s severely re- 
strictive and discriminatory voting law by protesting for 
the right to vote outside polling places during the first 
election there in seven years, Oct. 5. Only men over 21 
whose family lived in the country before 1920 are eligi- 
ble to vote— just 12Vi% of the population! 

* * * 

Women employees of Japan’s Yamaichi Securities Com- 
pany vented their anger at male employees who spied on 
them while they bathed, by flashing the peepers’ names 
throughout the company-wide computer system. Com- 
pany officials responded by saying “This misuse of the 

computer terminals cannot be allowed.” 

* * * 

As Poland’s Parliament took its first steps toward ban- 
ning all abortions and imprisoning not only doctors who 
perform them but as well women who induce their own 
abortions, a study was released exposing the horror 
such a law had inflicted for 23 years on women and chil- 
dren in Romania under former President Nicolae 
Ceaucescu. During his reign of terror, more than 10,000 
women died from illegal abortions— the highest mater- 
nal mortality rate in Europe— and 200,000 children 
were abandoned and neglected in orphanages. When the 
law was abolished, the maternal mortality rate fell 50% 
the first year and is still falling. 



Thousands rallied in downtown Portland, Or 


Homophobia as Politics has “arrived” nationwide. 

This means that the strategies and arguments that 
are being used by our gay/lesbian allies under fire in Or- 
egon, and our own contributions to this campaign, are 
crucial to the survival of all of us. We are not beholden 
to any predetermined fate: it is up to us— all of us— in 
our own actions and lives to get past this crisis. But we 
had best be thinking about it— a lot and with thorough- 
ness. — Jennifer 

‘Hell no! We won’t sew!’ 

Sen Francisco, Cal.— On Oct. 13 over 300 people 
protested the treatment of 12 Chinese seamstresses who 
have not been paid even their below minimum wages for 
work they did for Jessica McClintock. 

As is rampant in the fashion industry, the designer 
Jessica McClintock hired a subcontractor, Lucky Sewing 
Co. of Oakland, to sew dresses that sell for $175. The 
Chinese women employed by Lucky Sewing Co. get $5 
per dress, far below the minimum wage. In what is 
known as “stitch and ditch,” the subcontractor closed 
the sweatshop without paying the women even the 
agreed on wages. McClintock claims she paid the sub- 
contractor and is not responsible for the back wages. 

We don’t agree. At the demonstration flags in various 
Asian languages proclaimed “Truth,” “Honesty,” “In- 
tegrity.” Others stated “Hell no, we won’t sew!” and 
“Jessica, our fingers bleed for you!” In addition to 
speakers from local unions and community activists, 
Ms. Dorothy Mokgalo, gender coordinator of the Con- 
gress of South African Trade Unions, visiting the Bay 
Area at the time, declared to those present that workers 
must organize across national borders in order to suc- 
cessfully counter international capitalism. 

To support this struggle contact: Asian Immigrant 
Women Advocates, 310 8th St., Room 301, Oakland, CA 
94607. — Feminist protester 


Sisters of Color meet 

by Diane Lee 

On Sept. 26-27, 31 women attended the first national 
Revolutionary Sisters of Color (RSOC) conference in 
Washington, D.C. called “Building the Leadership of 
Women of Color for Revolutionary Change.” Black, 
Asian, Native American, Arab, Caribbean, Peruvian and 
El Salvadoran women participated, coming from differ- 
ent parts of the U.S. and Canada to discuss women and 
revolution. 

RSOC’s statement of unity, issued months before the 
proceedings, became part of the propulsion for this new 
gathering: “We are the world’s majority.... We came to 
agreement on the following points of unity: To organize 
against capitalism, imperialism, colonialization, racism, 
sexism, heterosexism, anti-Arab oppression, anti-Jewish 
oppression, class oppression, ableism, ageism, 
Eurocentrism, militarism, imperialist intervention, and 
religious persecution.” I 

The spirit of the conference was that women of color 
were defining feminism for themselves. One aspect that 
was very new was that we did not meet in small work- 
shops but instead in two main plenary sessions which 
were the core of discussions for both days. Both the con- 
ference’s form and content may develop into new points 
of departure. Seven women gave talks and there was a 
great deal of time for discussion, but here I only have 
space to mention some of the speakers and a few of the 
points they made. 

Jin-Sook Lee, a member of Young Koreans United 
(YKU), talked about YKU in Toronto demonstrating 
against police killing youths and said this is when “Over 
150 women began to come to meetings all at once talk- 
ing about issues. It was real leadership and a collective 
effort.” Later she said, “We need to provide a link be- 
tween Korea and the U.S. Los Angeles opened a lot of 
eyes and I feel the need to organize here.” What was 
most striking to me about her talk was that the Los An- 
geles Rebellion was not taken for granted but she felt 
compelled to discuss it. 

Mary Pitawanakwat, a native Canadian activist 
fighting a seven-year racial and sexual harassment 
case against the Canadian government said “RSOC 
is that critical thinking that I needed for my move- 
ment and as a Native American woman.... RSOC is to 
help my mind to think clearly and to fight against 
what [the South African revolutionary] Stephen 
Biko had called the ‘colonizing of the mind’.... We 
need a vision to work across lines of divisions that 
have been created.” 

Barbara Smith, Black lesbian feminist and a founder 
of RSOC and Women of Color Kitchen Table Press, 
said: “RSOC is a commitment to be a radi- 
cal/revolutionary group of women of color.... We have 
had an illuminating discussion today. Before, as RSOC, 
we felt like outsiders. But now there is a feeling of mu- 
tual commitment to our struggle.” 

On the second day Fahamisha Patricia -Brown led off 
the plenary speaking on “What do we mean by Activ- 
ism?” She sang freedom songs intermingled with her 
discussion. Belinda Gonzalez from El Salvador spoke on 
“What do we mean by feminism?” She talked of her up- 

(continued on page 5) 


Chicago Welfare Rights Union organizes 


Chicago, 111.— I’m a former welfare mother— off 
and on for about 10 years. I want to try and break down 
the stereotyped, preconceived notions and propaganda 
about welfare women. Yes, we’re low-income or welfare 
women, but not low-life women as the government and 
news media would have the population believe. Single 
mothers as a whole are being targeted by politicians in 
their campaigns. They would like everyone to believe 
that single mothers are loose women, women without 
morals or family values. 

So where does that leave the welfare mother? At 
the bottom, that’s where — to be used as a scapegoat 
for the financial ills of the country. Don’t you know 
that we’re the cause of the savings and loan failure, 
and that the welfare mother’s thirst for oil in the 
Middle East caused billions of taxpayer dollars to be 
spent for the war? I say instead of blaming us for 
the budget deficit send some low-income welfare 
mothers to Washington who can show the President 
and Congress how to balance a budget. 

Take an average single mom on welfare in Illinois. 
She has two children and receives $367.00 monthly and 
around $262.00 - 282.00 in food stamps. From this she 
must pay rent, utilities, laundry, buy household items 
such as toilet paper, soap, shampoo, etc., plus clothe the 
children. 

All across the country thousands of women are find- 
ing themselves in the same situation. Pressed into job- 
training programs that are punitive and intrusive, they 
don’t address the root problems of poverty. Poor women 
are getting just one message: America has no tolerance 
for the needy; if the poor are going to survive they had 
better clean up their act and get to work. 

States are spending millions of dollars on ineffec- 
tive job-training in areas where there are no jobs. 
Why not take this money and put it into some kind 
of program that will help and not hinder? If welfare 
mothers are working at a minimum wage job, in- 
stead of penalizing us and cutting off all monies, 
health benefits, etc., subsidize us enough to at least 
bring us up to poverty level income, which we are 
way below now. 

That’s one of the reasons I decided to join with other 


low-income women to form the Chicago Welfare Rights 
Union. We don’t need professional advocates to speak 
up for us, to say what needs to be done or to be our 
mouthpiece— there are thousands of welfare women 
who can, each one of them, be an advocate and fight for 
change and their rights as single low-income mothers. 
Who better to represent us than we ourselves who are 
living this way day in and day out? — Holly, former 

welfare mother 

WAC erupts in Bay Area 

San Francisco, Cal.— The first WAC (Women’s 
Action Coalition) San Francisco meeting on Aug. 5, 
overwhelmed the “organizers.” After a story in a local 
paper, over 500 women ready for action crowded into a 
hallway too small to hold them. 

After some discussion of New York WAC, someone 
mentioned that the American Bar Association (ABA) 
was holding their conference and voting on a resolution 
cm abortion. It may be a coincidence, but after a very 
noisy demonstration outside their conference, the ABA 
passed a resolution supporting women’s right to choose! 

In September WAC organized an action on the an- 
niversary of the infamous Tailhook Convention in 
Las Vegas. About 100 women gathered at the en- 
trance to the Alameda Naval Station beating drums, 
rbnnfing “Tailhook, we want a second look!” and 
marching an effigy of an “officer assgraber” through 
a gauntlet crying “Shame! Shame!” 

In October WAC organized a protest of the “Queen 
Isabela beauty pageant” and disrupted the coronation of 
the queen by decorating the hall with banners: “There 
is nothing glamorous about genocide!” and “500 years 
of resistance.” 

There were many more actions: registering women 
coming to the welfare office so they can vote against 
California Governor Wilson’s cuts, having a mail cam- 
paign against a Johnson & Johnson ad which admonish- 
es women “Shhhhh-.don’t let anyone know you’re 
hurt...,” which perpetuates the silencing of women. 
WAC has really arrived in the Bay Area. 

— Urszula Wislanka 
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Struggle under impact of Caterpillar strike 


Decatur, 111.— The 850 members of Allied Industri- 
al Workers/AFL-CIO (A.I.W.) Local 837 now are labor- 
ing under an extended contract at the A.E. Staley corn 
processing plant. The impact of the six-month strike at 
Caterpillar, which returned local UAW members to the 
factory under company terms in April of this year, has 
scarcely subsided. Its repercussions are reflected in the 
strategies of both employers and union negotiators, and 
take form in the daily experience of workers throughout 
this region who witnessed and gave support to that 
strike. 

“We are going to hit you hard all at once, rather than 
have people pissed off for several contracts and years,” 
Staley corporate Vice President John Philips stated to 
representatives of the A.I.W. prior to the contract dead- 
line. The contract presented by the company is written 
“from scratch” to replace the one that took 50 years for 
the union to achieve. 

MANAGEMENT’S ‘RIGHTS’ 

Staley seeks to reduce the number of stewards and 
limit union representation, while giving the company 
the right to invoke arbitration if grievance proceedings 
continue into a newly introduced third step. This new 
contract would replace seniority with “skill block attain- 
ment,” assisting the company in favoritism with wages 
and promotions, as well as the elimination of selected 
employees on such vague grounds as “poor work atti- 
tudes.” 

Staley also seeks to introduce mandatory rotating 
shifts, which would involve a 12-hour working day in 
seven-day sequences. As compensation for ratifying this 
“Bill of Management’s Rights,” Staley has offered a 250 
' wage increase and pension improvements for those re- 
tiring by the end of the year. In its effort to place 
more work on the shoulders of fewer workers, Staley 
has made much use of “early retirement” offers. 

The contract negotiations have been accompanied by 
a public relations campaign on the part of Staley repre- 
sentatives, including an “informal luncheon” for mem- 
bers of Decatur’s clergy. Invitations explained, “Because 
you may be called upon to provide guidance during this 
difficult period... we would like to tell you about some of 
the support programs available to our employees...” 



(continued from page 1) 


inated four men because we run 24 hours a day. Pretty 
soon the foremen will need engineering degrees.” The 
laborer added, “I’ve got ten years here and, if I can’t 
pick up more skills, I figure I will be out in another two 
or three years. At the last meeting the company said 
j they want to get down to 325 workers.” 

Another thing they ^o Id me: “Six years ago, we let 
them put in a two-tier wage. New guys get three or four 
dollars an hour less and take three years to catch up. 
The union said, let the new guys take their lumps. We 
all said, yeah, let them pay their dues. Now we see that 
was a mistake. If the company can do the job for $9, 
why pay $14? Any time the company can divide you and 
me, set one against the other, we lose. Now we’re out on 
strike because the company wants us to give back sick 
days, holidays, vacation time and medical, and no 
raise.” 


A.I.W. members held a rally outside the luncheon. 

COMPETE WITH WHOM? 

The principle refrain of Staley’s rhetoric has been 
that the new contract is necessary to compete within 
the industry. However, as Bill Taylor, chairman of 'the 
Com Council, observed, no other company in the indus- 
try has provisions that are even similar to those which 
Staley is trying to introduce in this contract. 

Furthermore, Staley is a subsidiary of the British 
“Sugar Giant” Tate & Lyle. Among Staley’s local “com- 
petition” is Decatur-based Archer-Daniels-Midland, 
which maintains a substantial interest in Tate & Lyle. 
A major consideration in the A.I.W.’s bargaining has 
been the starch-slurry pipeline which runs between the 
two companies and which would allow Staley, with the 
collaboration of this “competitor,” to sustain sufficient 
operation to endure a strike. There is competition in 
the industry that inspires this contract’s “re- 
forms” — competition of the employers against the 
employees. 

The A.I.W. has continued work under an extended 
contract during negotiations and acted to bring public 
attention to the union’s situation through leaflets and 
rallies. The anticipated lockout has not yet arrived. It 
seems only a matter of time, however, before the com- 
pany declares an impasse in negotiations. 

“I’ve worked here for 35 years,” commented one Sta- 
ley employee, “and I guess I have a hard time getting 
used to the new way of going about things— not being 
able to strike. I’d rather be locked out than work under 
an imposed contract. I really would...” 

—Central Illinois communique 



On the anniversary of Clarence Thomas’ Su- 
preme Court confirmation the National Or- 
ganization for Women organized a picket at 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion (EEOC), which finds “legal merit” in only 
one-fourth of the sexual harassment com- 
plaints filed. The number of complaints has 
increased 44% since Anita Hill’s testimony; 
EEOC’s funding is being slashed. 


Producing maintenance 

Chicago, 111.— The management at the shop I work 
for has been telling us that we are not producing as well 
as we should be. After working for many years at meat- 
packing plants, this is not the first time I’ve heard this. 
But I found it very odd to hear on the job that I have 
now, which is maintenance. 

When I started this job, I was trained to account for 
all my time and jobs by filling out a work sheet. Since 
the push for production I have wondered: how do you 
produce maintenance work if there is nothing to main- 
tain? The old timers told me that at previous jobs the 
only time they had to produce was when something 
needed to be repaired or fabricated. 

Now we must struggle to find work just to account for 
our time or risk being called to the office to explain why 
some jobs took so long or why there’s a lapse on the 
time sheet. When we look through the work orders, we 
find that many of the jobs can’t be done because there 
aren’t any parts in stock. Guess who orders parts? Man- 
agement. 

My fellow workers and I have been able to joke about 
it, saying things like, “Well, I’m out of work, so I’m go- 
ing to go over to the warehouse, grab a forklift and run 
into things so I can fix them and fill up my time sheet.” 
But the feeling of frustration cannot be eliminated. 

I ask some of the more experienced mechanics why 
they put up with this, why, with all their experience, 
can’t they move on. Most tell me that they are too old or 
they are afraid that they will be stuck in a worse situa- 
tion. A worse situation? With the way this capitalist sys- 
tem is going, it is not out of the question to wonder, will 
all workers be in a worse situation? Is this capitalism at 
its best or at its death? — Martin Almora 

Laboring in the rain 

De Kalb, 111.— I first started as laborer for the rail- 
road in June this summer. Then, when it would rain, 
unless a light drizzle, we’d wait in the truck. I thought 
it was standard procedure. But after two months the 
Road Master said they’re not paying us to sit in the 
truck, so we found ourselves working in the rain— light 
rain or hard rain, it didn’t matter. 

It didn’t bother me— not that I liked it!— but I was 
never afraid of the rain or thought I’d get sick. But it 
bothered some people, like this new transferred guy, a 
Vietnam vet. He was dumbfounded! In the 14 years he 
had worked for the railroad he had never worked in the 
rain, but would wait in the truck. 

A couple of times Vet sat in the truck, but then he got 
talked to by the foreman. The next rain was a thunder- 
storm. Vet was with the hard line guy who said, “Work 
or go home, and you’ll have a long walk. Nobody can sit 
in the truck.” So he worked through lightening and 
hard rain. 

They got the job done and were putting their tools 
away when lightening hit the truck and traveled 
through the tool in Vet’s hand. He was shocked and 
dazed. He said he could have been killed and that some- 
body has to actually die from lightning for the people 
from the railroad to wake up and realize we shouldn’t 
be working in the rain. — Railroad laborer 


On the Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism 


LABOR’S RESPONSE TO PATCO 

All of these givebacks, two-tier wages and scabs start- 
ed after PATCO. Labor’s response to PATCO was Soli- 
darity Day, Sept. 19, 1981, when 500,000 rank-and-file 
workers marched on Washington. It looked like a new 
beginning for labor. It included civil rights and women’s 
rights groups, and all kinds of workers— Black, white, 
Latino. It was a massive, spirited, early challenge to 
Reaganism. What happened? 

Solidarity Day was a stillbirth because it scared the 
hell out of the union leaders who had called it. The 
workers who poured into Washington were beyond the 
leaders’ control. The leaders decided to make Solidarity 
Day H in 1982 a day of lobbying Congress! They were so 
far away from their membership that they preferred to 
throw in their lot with the companies in concessions 
j and with the Democrat politicians, rather than with 
their rank and file. 

Today we reap what those union leaders sowed. They 
stopped us from getting together. 

It makes me sick when I pass another picket line, iso- 
lated, struggling alone. A few years ago across the street 
from the Amstar sugar refinery, Domsey warehouse and 
store workers were hung out to dry a whole year on 
their picket line for union recognition. They lost. This 
past year, White Rose grocery Teamsters lost their jobs 
to scabs, and our Teamster locals never told us about it. 
CREATING OUR OWN CHANGE 

It’s like strikes are invisible. You just stumble on 
these groups of pickets now and then. I don’t want that 
to be me a couple of years down the road. Our union 
leaders feel that it’s not our fight, it’s none of our busi- 
ness, so we get picked off one at a time. 

When do we stop waiting for the union leaders to do 
something they won’t do and we must do? All this re- 
thinking has been going on since PATCO, leading to- 
wards working people taking things into our own hands. 
Creating our own change is painful and unknown. We 
have waited for politicians to do it, for the union to do 
it, but that time is coming to an end. 

PATCO was a great divide, a turning point in our 
thinking. It is on every worker’s lips. Its frill repercus- 
sions are yet to bear fruit in action as in thought. 


by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

Los Angeles, Cal.— Marx writes of two types of la- 
bor: creative labor, which combines one’s muscles with 
one’s mind; and alienated labor, which is forced labor, 
any kind of labor just to live, doing just what you are 
told to do until you could do it in your sleep, without 
thinking, just like a machine. Do you know what this 
kind of labor does to your nervous system and the mus- 
cular system? 

If you let your mind think only about this kind of 
work, it would destroy the mind. At General Motors I 
kept my mind on things other than work. I studied phi- 
losophy, Hegel, Marx and Raya Dunayevskaya. I knew 
that this system of production had to be destroyed or it 
would destroy the human mind. 

ECONOMY FALLING APART 

That is why I think every worker should read The 
Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism. This 
book contains a selection of Dunayevskaya’ s writings, 
spanning a half century, on how she worked out the 
stage of state-capitalism, which brought on World War 
II and today has reached its absolute. We are living 
through the moment when state-capitalism finds no- 
where else to grow and is falling apart, piece by piece. 

The economic conditions that we are suffering today 
grew out of the 1974-75 recession, caused by the great 
decline in the rate of profit. That is when the capitalists 
all over the world embarked on a global stage of eco- 
nomic restructuring. Russia couldn’t save itself and fell 
apart. The U.S. is on the same course. 

These capitalists think they can save themselves by 
running to Mexico to get cheap slave labor, but they are 
fast running out of places to run to. Cutting wages and 
salaries will continue, until the masses move and take 
command to save ourselves. 

STIFLING WORKERS’ REVOLT 

The path that led Dunayevskaya to state-capitalist 
theory and later to her rediscovery of Marx’s Humanism 
began with the Spanish Revolution of 1936, which con- 
fronted revolutionaries with the emergence of counter- 
revolution from within the revolution. She saw that the 
road to Franco’s victory was paved by the Communist 
Party stifling the new form of workers’ revolt. 


I would give anything to have known about the coun- 
ter-revolution within the revolution as a young worker. 
I could have seen how a representative or spokesman 
can get transformed into leadership, like the labor bu- 
reaucracy is today: leaders and thinkers for the work- 
ers, stifling workers’ own thoughts and activities. The 
organizing of the CIO was when the workers were doing 
the thinking. 

How far we have come since then when we see today 
Clinton calling for the middle class to vote for him to 
“save” state-capitalism and completely forgetting about 
the working class. These damn politicians are trying to 
blame the workers for their own unemployment, as if all 
that is needed is for the millions of workers to get up 
and go to work!! As if these damned thieving capitalists 
are there waiting for them to start up production. If 
there were ever a time and reason for revolution, it is 
now. 
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Adorno, Kosik and the 
movement from practice 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Mardst-Humanism 

Editor's note: The contentious ongoing debates being 
waged on the future of Marxism after the collapse of 
Communism makes this an important time to look at 
Raya Dunayevskaya’ s analysis of two very different rep- 
resentatives of philosophical Marxism. Theodor Adorno 
(1903-1969) was one of the leading theoreticians of the 
Frankfurt School and an original thinker on Hegelian 
dialectics. Karel Kosik was a leading spokesman of the 
Prague Spring, 1968 movement for “Socialism with a 
human face, ” and is currently teaching and writing in 
Prague. This article was first published in the March, 
1978 issue of News & Letters. 

• 

Negative Dialectics by Theodor Adorno: (New York: 
Seabury Press, 1973) 

Dialectics of the Concrete by Karel Kosik 
(Dordrecht, Holland and Boston: D. Reidel Publishing 
Company: 1976) 

The above two works are not only the most serious 
contributions to the study of dialectics in the past half- 
century, but path-breaking originals. Adorno’s Negative 
Dialectics is the most comprehensive, and is not only 
one man’s life’s legacy, but a veritable philosophic testa- 
ment of the celebrated Frankfurt School’s total exis- 
tence from its founding. That only a few have chosen to 
review it is only in part due to the difficulty of the text 
and originality of the concept of negative dialectics, 
which is so radical a departure from the dialectics of 
negativity that Adorno opens his work with an attack 
on “the negation of the negation,” that is to say, the 
positive that flows from a double negation, and declares: 
“This book seeks to free dialectics from such affirmative 
traits without reducing its determinacy” (p. xix). 

Rather, despite the comprehensiveness of the 416- 
page volume, the total view of philosophy is written in 
so aphoristic a style that it looks, if not chaotic, surely 
not the type of continuity that characterizes a serious 
work, but more like essay-type analyses of individual 
topics, with each just a very few pages. At the same 
time, the relationship of concrete to abstract always 
comes as a shocker rather than as something emerging 
out of what Hegel calls “the self-determination of the 
Idea,” or as an illumination of an original and abstract 

idea that is specifically Adorno. 

* * * 

WHEN I FIRST started grappling with the book, 
keeping in mind the period of its formation— the mid- 
1950s to the mid-1960s— I was forced to conclude that 
Adorno was deaf to the objective situation, the move- 
ment from practice, especially the revolts in EasternJ 
Europe. The two magnificent decades since the very 1 
first revolt from under totalitarianism— East Germany 
June 17, 1953— had, indeed, undermined regimes as 
well as opened vast new theoretical vistas. They were 
historic challenges to all that was both in practice and 
in theory. Yet, Negative Dialectics has little to do with 
that dialectic of negativity, least of all with the concept 
of Subject, with which Hegel distinguished his from all 
other philosophers who left the search for truth at Sub- 
stance only. As “concretized” by Marx for the proletar- 
ian class, Subject is supposed to have been accepted also 
by Adorno, but, again, he keeps his distance and 
originality locked into his work. 

Naturally Adorno also keeps his distance from “posi- 
tivists” and the vulgarisms of the knighted Karl Popper 
of the infamous “Hegel and fascism” school. Neverthe- 
less, Adorno, very nearly out of nowhere, suddenly 
brings in Auschwitz, seeing some sort of kinship be- 
tween it and absolute negativity: “Genocide is the abso- 
lute integration . . . Auschwitz confirmed the 

philosopheme of pure identity as death . . . Absolute 
negativity is in plain sight and has ceased to surprise 
anyone” (p. 362). 

By “nearly out of nowhere” I naturally do not mean 
Auschwitz wasn’t the reality of fascism, nor do I mean 
only the suddenness and shock of introducing the sub- 
ject matter in the climax to the book, “Meditations on 
Metaphysics.” Rather I mean it is “wrong,” that is to 
say, totally illogical, non-dialectical, from his own point 
of view of an adult lifetime devoted to fighting fascist 
“ideology” as the very opposite of Hegelian dialectics, 
its very death in Nazi Germany. 

Perhaps a better word than “wrong” would be 
Adorno’s own swearword: “naive.” I mean that, as late 
as 1957, in Aspects of the Hegelian Dialectic, he 
was— almost— defending even subject-object identity: 
“Subject-object cannot be dismissed as mere extrava- 
gance of logical absolutism ... in seeing through the 
latter as mere subjectivity, we have already passed be- 
yond the Speculative idealism . . . cognition, if it is gen- 
uine, and more than simple duplication of the subjec- 
tive, must be the subject’s objectivity.” And, indeed, in 
Negative Dialectics he reiterates the same truth when 
he writes that, despite the fact that Hegel “deifies” sub- 
jectivity, “he accomplishes the opposite as well, an in- 
sight into the subject as a self-manifesting objectivity” 
(p. 350). 

Why, then, the vulgar reduction of absolute negativi- 
ty? Therein is the real tragedy of Adorno (and the 
Frankfurt School): one-dimensionality of thought once 
you “give up” Subject, once you do not listen to the 
voices from below— and they certainly were loud and 
clear and demanding in that decade of mid-1950s to 


mid-1960s— once you yourself return to the ivory tower 
and reduce your purpose: “the purpose of discussing 
key concepts of philosophic disciplines and centrally in- 
tervening in those disciplines . . .” (p. xx). Irresistibly 
came the next step, the substitution of a permanent cri- 
tique not alone for absolute negativity, but also for 
“permanent revolution.” 

Now, whether the enduring relevance of Hegel has 
stood the test of time because of the devotion and rigor 
of analysis of Hegel scholars, or because from below 
there upsurged a movement for freedom that was fol- 
lowed by new cognition studies, there is no doubt that 



On June 17, 1953, East German workers struck 
against speed-up in the first mass revolt from un- 
der totalitarianism. Their demand was “Bread 
and Freedom.” Strikes by workers in the rest of 
Eastern Europe followed, opening a new epoch of 
freedom struggles. 

because Absolute Negativity signifies transformation of 
reality, the dialectic of contradiction and totality of cri- 
ses, the dialectic of liberation, that Hegel comes to life 
at critical points of history which Hegel himself charac- 
terized as “birth-time of history.” And there were 
Marxist scholars, revolutionary dissidents, who built on 
new ground. 

IT IS THIS WHICH not only distinguishes Karel 
Kosik’s “optimism” from Adorno’s pessimism, but ac- 
counts for the fact that his Dialectics of the Concrete, 
though written in as abstract a philosophic form as 
Adorno’s and thus as difficult for the “common reader,” 
sees what historic concrete “has in mind.” Karel 
Kosik’s work, instead of being shunted aside, is intense- 
ly discussed, and not only in Czechoslovakia but inter- 
nationally. It is the type of philosophic work, it is felt, 
which has something very important to say. In a very 
significant way, Karel Kosik’s work both anticipated the 
Prague Spring, 1968, and, at the same time, was a theo- 
retical departure which said, if defeated, this can be- 
come a new jumping off point for the next revolution. 

Thus, though abstractly and indirectly articulated, no 
one doubted that it was an attack on the ruling bu- 
reaucracy, even it that were expressed, not in political 
terms, but a philosophic critique of fetishized existence. 
In his sharp first chapter’s critique on the psuedo-con- 
crete — an important new contribution of Karel 
Kosik’s— he reminds the readers that “man’s fetishized 
praxis...is not identical with the revolutionary-critical 
praxis of mankind” (p. 2). 

To tiy to draw from his use of the generic Man (with 
a capita “M”), instead of specific worker, the conclu- 
sion that Karel Kosik was shunting aside the revolu- 
tionary proletariat, in the manner of the so-called “New 
Left,”* is to fly in the face not only of Kosik’s view of 
the role of the proletariat, but also his praise of philoso- 
phy as the “indispensable activity of mankind” (p. 4). 
Rather than playing up generic Man as opposed to the 
“classic” revolutionary proletariat, what Kosik is doing 
is rejecting the reductionist Communist concept of sub- 
jectivity, as if it meant nothing but petty bourgeois ego- 
ism, and re-establishing subjectivity as, at one and the 
same time, the ground of Hegelian dialectics and dis- 
tinctively Marxian dialectics of Subject who shapes his 
own history. 

* * * 

KOSIK IS MOST explicit in his description of ex- 
ploitation as resulting from “dead labor ruling over live 

‘See “Czech Marxism: Karel Kosik” by Paul Piccone, in Critique, #8, 
1977. 


labor, object ruling over man, product over its produc- 
ers, the mystified subject over the real subject, the ob- 
ject ruling over the subject. Capitalism is a dynamic sys- 
tem of total reification and alienation, cyclically expand- 
ing and reproducing itself through catastrophes in 
which ‘people’ act behind masks of officers and agents 
of this mechanism, i.e., as its own components and ele- 
ments” (p. 110). i 

Kosik’s greatest contribution is the reintroduction of 
the dialectic as the revolutionary pivot of Marxism. We 
see this especially clearly in the crucial third chapter of 
the work which deals with Marx’s Capital. Here, too, 
though Kosik sticks strictly to Capital as the concrete 
greatest work of Marx, with rigorous analysis of both its 
construction and its development of categories, he man- 
ages, though indirectly, to make it an attack on mechan- 
ical materialism, i.e., the ruling bureaucratized teaching 
of Capital, as if, once you counterpose social to individ- 
ual, you have come to Marx’s concept of the class strug- 
gle, not to mention the philosophy. As Kosik puts it, 
“ Man is walled in in his socialness. Praxis which in 
Marx’s philosophy had made possible both objectivation 
and objective cognition, and man’s openness toward be- 
ing, turns into social subjectivity and closedness: man is 
a prisoner of socialness” (p. 106). 

And a few pages later he contrasts to this 
“socialness” Marx’s revolutionary way out: “Capital j 
turns out to be the ‘odyssey’ of concrete historical prax- 
is which proceeds from the elementary labor product j 
through a series of real formations in which the practi- 
cal-spiritual activity of people in production is 
objectified and fixed, to conclude its journey not in the ; 
co gnitio n of what it is in itself, but rather in a revolu- 
tionary practical action based on this cognition” (p. 
111 ). 

NO ONE NEED THINK that, because “Philoso- 
phy and Economy” is the most important chapter, 
Karel Kosik limits himself to either economics or phi- 
losophy. Rather, his work is a far-ranging and far-reach- 
ing critique on the glorification of science and culture, 
which he calls the metaphysics of science and culture. 
The East Europeans will feel a great affinity for Kosik’s 
profound critique of Plekhanov, and they will easily 
guess that it’s not only a critique of Plekhanov but of 
“socialist realism,” Lukacs included. He considers 
that Plekhanov’s work on art “lacks the ‘human senso- 
ry activity’ which cannot be reduced to ‘psyche’ or to 
the ‘spirit of the times’ ” (p. 77), and holds that 
Plekhanov’s method is a “one-sided approach smacking 
of Enlightenment” (p. 61). In the land of Kafka, the 
readers will know that reality is as irradiated by a great 
work of philosophy as by great works of literature and 
film. 

The movement from practice over the past two dec- 
ades that produced new theoretical departures, was by 
no means limited to East Europe but covered the world. 
This was most brilliantly articulated by Frantz Fanon, 
when he wrote that the Africans’ struggles for freedom 
were “not a treatise on the universal, but the untidy af- 
firmation of an original idea propounded as an abso- 
lute.”** There is no doubt, of course, that once action 
supersedes the subjectivity of purpose the unity of theo- 
ry and practice is the form of life out of which emerge 
totally new dimensions; in the 1960s, these heralded 
women’s liberation as well as Black, youth as well as la- 
bor. 

It is these live forces that made the near-revolutions 
of the late 1960s. What is needed now is the singling 
out of the dialectic of Reason in so inseparable a man- 
ner from the movement from practice that freedom can 
be made a reality. It’s this type of role for new, revolu- 
tionary subjectivity that Marx disclosed: “Not only do 
the objective conditions change in the act of reproduc- 
tion, e.g., the village becomes a town, the wilderness a 
cleared field, etc., but the producers change, too, in that 
they bring out new qualities in themselves, develop 
themselves in production, transform themselves, devel- 
op new powers and ideas, new modes of intercourse, 
new needs and new language” (Grundrisse). *** 

"Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth (New York: Grove 
Press, 1966), p. 33. 

‘"Karl Marx, Grundrisse (New York: Vintage, 1973), p. 494. See also 
Mantis Collected Works (New York: International Publishers, 1986), 
Vol. 28, p. 418. 
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Habermas’s retreat from Marx— a review Sisters of Color meet 


Autonomy and Solidarity, by Jurgen Habermas 
(Verso, 1992), 277 pp. 

This work consists of 12 interviews, first collected in 
1986, but with three newly added for this edition. Un- 
fortunately, the editors write that a major book-length 
collection of interviews, including Habermas’s views on 
the Gulf war (which he supported with certain condi- 
tions) and on the East European revolutions (which he 
completely failed to anticipate) could not be included in 
this collection. 

A self-described “radical democrat,” though “proud to 
be called a Marxist,” the theoretical output of 
Habermas has been prolific the past 40 years, spanning 
the entire post-World War II era. The ambiguity of 
those characterizations of his theoretical orientation, 
parallel with his research program aimed at shifting 
philosophic reflection from “consciousness” to “commu- 
nication,” permeates this series of interviews. At the 
same time, Habermas lays implicit claim to having artic- 
ulated the passing of one epoch to another, from pre- 
World War II to post-World War II, and then into an al- 
together different sphere. 

CRITICAL THEORY 

Habermas is often seen as the sole living inheritor of 
the “critical theory” tradition of the Frankfurt School, 
having worked side-by-side with Theodor Adorno, Max 
Horkheimer and other founders of the school which, as 
Habermas describes, never had a unified outlook and 
drastically shifted its orientation after the 1940s, even 
concealing many of its founding research documents in 
the cellar of the institute. And when Habermas states in 
one interview “A Philosophic-Political Profile (first pub- 
lished in New Left Review in 1985), that “I don’t 
think of myself as avant garde, nor do I dream of a rev- 
olutionary subject,” it might be taken as a separation of 
himself from the entire tradition in which many intel- 
lectuals and activists invested heavily. 

In one of the longer interviews, “The Dialectics of Ra- 
tionalization” (1981), Habermas outlines the areas of 
difference between his current views and those he sees 
as central to the original Frankfurt School. He says that 
he has dropped any notion of a “philosophy of history,” 
which is dependent upon a proletarian revolution. 

Habermas, in two other recent works, The Philo- 
sophical Discourse of Modernity, which is largely a 
defense against postmodern attacks, and Post- 
metaphysical Thinking, has stated clearly that the 
“paradigm shift” since the 1970s should be seen as the 
working out of the priority of practice over theory while, 
oddly, this book-length collection of interviews conduct- 
ed mostly in the 1980s up to the present, is intensely 
theoretic, with scarcely any mention of current events. 

POSTMODERNIST SPARRING 

In the 1984 interview with Perry Anderson and Peter 
Dews, first published in this collection, Habermas reca- 
pitulates his debt to the American philosophers, whom 
he associates with recovering a “missing branch of 
young Hegalianism— a more or less democratic human- 
ism”— which he says was present philosophically in the 
pragmatist Charles Peirce, and George Herbert Mead 
who had a concept of universal discourse. 

In the same interview it becomes clear why Habermas 
has to dig out what he sees as “the Young Hegelian” 
element in American pragmatism to anchor his para- 
digm shift. The “philosophy of history,” developed most 
fully in Marx, was saddled with a “productivist 
bias”— the idea that '“the scientific control over external 
nature and labor to transform it is in itself liberat- 
ing”— and worse, what Marx “meant by socialism politi- 
cally was just— we can say now after 50 years of Soviet 
history— just the abolition of the private ownership of 
the means of production.” 

In a similar vein, when discussing, “The Role of the 
Student Movement . in Germany,” an interview first 
published in Rome in 1988 Habermas, when asked what 
he felt to have been the decisive limitations of the stu- 
dent movement in Germany, said it was the “misfor- 
tune” of the “ingenuous use of the concept of revolu- 
tion and the underevaluation of democratic-constitu- 
tional traditions.” 

Habermas points out that, though Herbert Marcuse 
exercised a great influence over the revolt, his 1964 One 
Dimensional Man was a profoundly pessimistic book; 
that it took the U.S. Civil Rights Movement and the 
U.S. student movement for Marcuse to “revise his view 
of the situation.” Habermas also makes the claim that 
his own Knowledge and Human Interests (1968) 
might also have served as a stimulus for the 1960s 
movements. 

Yet, what becomes clear while reading through these 
interviews is the sense of not only Habermas’s separa- 
tion from the original Frankfurt School— which was at 
one time, into the early 1940s, philosophical, revolution- 
ary and independent of both Western democracy and 
“state socialism”— is his remoteness from that form of 
practice which in the post-World War II period reached 
for universality: the East European revolts from below, 
the Third World revolutions. 

When asked whether his theory was affected by strug- 
gles in the Third World or whether his theory has les- 
sons for those struggles he answered, “I am tempted to 
say no in both cases. I am aware of the fact that this is 
a eurocentrically limited view. I would rather pass the 
question.” 

Habermas insists that a correct “diagnosis of the 
times” is critical for the development of theory. But 
here he chooses Max Weber over Marx, and in fact in- 
sists that we approach Marx only via Georg Lukacs’s ap- 
propriation of Weber’s concept of rationalization as 


reification generalizable to all social domains. 
Habermas, like Weber, sees certain “permanent” fea- 
tures of modernity, not the least of which is the form of 
labor in society. The “critical theory” of Habermas aims 
simply for a greater self-understanding of their lot by 
the participants in society. 

— Victor Hart 

| Editorial 

(continued from page 1) 

in this election campaign -Ross Perot. The fact that 
Perot received far more votes than predicted shows the 
extent to which he is seen as a viable alternative by 
many voters, including working people. History is full of 
examples of the appeal exerted by a so-called “outsider” 
promising to resolve the economic problems with an 
“iron hand.” The kind of ultra-reactionary phenomenon 
Perot harbingers was expressed bluntly by one Black 
columnist who exclaimed: “Thank goodness David Duke 
wasn’t a multi-millionaire!” 

The just-concluded election campaign underlines the 
fact that racism remains the Achilles heel of American 
civilization. Exhilarating as it is that Illinois voters are 
finally sending a Black woman like Carol Moseley Braun 
to the U.S. Senate, the fact that it took all the way to 
1992 to achieve this breakthrough speaks volumes 
about the depth of both racism and sexism in this land. 
That is why, although the race for their respective of- 
fices has just ended for the rulers, for us the struggle 
against the dehumanizing conditions of life in this coun- 
try has just begun. 


(continued from page 2) 

bringing in El Salvador where “women are neglected 
and are not well educated. But my grandmother taught 
us that we as women are powerful.... I want to define 
my own future. We are defining feminism across races, 
ethnic backgrounds, internationally,” 

Merle Woo, speaking on “What do we mean by social- 
ism?” took up a variety of its aspects especially the im- 
portance of theory in fighting capitalism. This was relat- 
ed to a question a Peruvian woman raised during dis- 
cussion: “What do we do with the issues we are seeing 
and facing? I want some theory; some solutions on what 
to do.” 

There was a lot of discussion on the new kind of 
group RSOC could be and questions of the need to 
keep our own identities while doing solidarity work. 
One woman asked, “Shouldn’t we dismiss theories 
by dead white males?” But Mary Pitawanakwat an- 
swered, “Concepts of socialism are more inherent to 
us than we may think....” 

The discussion raised questions of how to fight 
against this capitalist, sexist, racist society with all of 
it’s crises and how to have new relationships, a new so- 
ciety that will develop us into “warm, authentic human 
beings,” as expressed by Pitawanakwat. I spoke of the 
need to study Marx’s writings and a proposed was made 
to have a study group on the Communist Manifesto. 
The questions and proposals raised at this conference 
are very alive because they arise from the need to have 
a sisters of color organization that has revolutionaiy ac- 
tivities and ideas; not just an organization in and of it- 
self, but one that is reaching for something totally new. 


News and Letters Committees invites you to a series of three meetings on 

The Needed American Revolution 

American Civilization on Trial: 

Black Masses As Vanguard 


• After The Los Angeles Rebellion: 
Capitalist Economic Crisis And The 
New American Social Consciousness 


• Why Philosophy? Why Now?: The 
Self-Determination of Peoples And Of 
Ideas 


• Spontaneity, Organization And Phi- 
losophy— American Civilization On 
Trial: Black Masses As Vanguard 



In the aftermath of the Los Angeles rebellion, America has changed. On the one hand signs of 
a new social consciousness are emerging within Black and Latino communities in the inner cities, 
among rank-and-file workers, women’s liberationists and youth. On the other hand the presiden- 
tial election campaign reveals an ominous new authoritarianism that not only clings to all the 
candidates, but raises questions about the future of this country. Once again, American civiliza- 
tion is on trial. 

In these meetings, we will investigate that notion— “American civilization on trial”— both as 
concept, and as the mind-opening study of freedom forces in American history penned by Raya 
Dunayevskaya at the height of the 1960s Civil Rights Movement, American Civilization on 
Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard (ACOT). 

We undertake these meetings, not for history’s sake, but because new philosophic-historic-orga- 
nizational directions are needed now, if a genuine continuity with liberation struggles and ideas is 
to be re-established. The study of ACOT can help us find such new directions. We invite you to 
join us in that effort. 


CHICAGO 

Sundays at 2:00 P.M. 

Nov. 15 & 22, Dec. 6 
News & Letters Library 
59 E. Van Buren at Wabash 
Room 707 
312/663-0839 


DETROIT 

Sundays at 1:00 P.M. 

Wayne State University 
Student Center Building, Room 277 
Nov. 22, Dec. 6 & 13 


LOS ANGELES 

Sundays 

Nov. 22 and Dec. 6 at 5:00 P.M. 

Dec. 13 at 6:00 P.M. 

Founders National Bank Bldg. 
Community Room 

3910 W. Martin Luther King Jr. Blvd. 


BAY AREA 

Mondays at 7:00 P.M. 

Nov. 16 & 30, Dec. 7 
390 27th St., Oakland 
(Between Telegraph and Broadway) 
415/658-1448 


NEW YORK 

Sundays, 4-6 P.M. 

Nov. 22, Dec. 6 and 13 
Earl Hall, Columbia U. 

116th and Broadway, Manhattan 
212/663-3631 


For further information about meetings in each area, contact the address in the directory on p.10. 

Order ACOT by sending $2.00 (plus 85c postage) to: News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Room 707, Chicago, 
IL 60605 6 ’ 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


THE MARXIST-HUMANIST THEORY OF STATE-CAPITALISM 
on the 125th anniversary of Marx’s ‘Capital’ 


Printing Dunayevskaya’s first writing 
on state-capitalism from 1941 together 
with Kevin Anderson’s new essay on 
Capital (October N&L) shows, I think, 
not only that her theory is alive and un- 
derwent great development since its in- 
ception— which you can see in the ex- 
tensive list of “samples” of her other 
writings through the decades since the 
1940s— but that it is open to all to de- 
velop for their particular context. An- 
derson’s piece isn’t just a list of changes 
in the 1875 edition of Capital. 
Dunayevskaya’s constant stress on 
methodology was to see where conclu- 
sions come from. What Anderson 
achieved in his very original essay was a 
further development of the great break- 
through Dunayevskaya’s theory and 
philosophy represents. It is very differ- 
ent from what other theorists did in the 
1980s when they took conclusions from 
Marx’s last decade and tried to turn 
Marx into a “populist.” 

Librarian 

Detroit 

* * * 

Kevin Anderson’s essay on Marx’s 
Capital raised a very important ques- 
tion: Why is the full text still not avail- 
able? His best point is that “most exist- 
ing editions of Capital don’t show it as 
a work in progress, but give us a fin- 
ished product tied up a bit too neatly.” 

It would be most interesting to put 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1941 essay in the 
context of her later work on state-capi- 
talism, the kind of thing Anderson did 
with Capital: what did it transform 
into, what was her theory like as she de- 
veloped it in greater detail, how did it 
change? 

What is least clear to me is the John- 
son-Forest Tendency. What is its signifi- 
cance? What’s the relationship of Raya’s 
thought to that Tendency? 

T.V. 

Chicago 

Editor’s note: For a discussion of this 
question, see her “Prologue” to 25 
Years of Marxist-Humanism in the 
U.S.. 

* * * 

In Russia today, the Trotskyists are 
unable to build a broad opposition to 
Yeltsin and the “democrats”; people 
turn a deaf ear, rightly noting that 
Trotsky continued to defend Stalinist 
Russia despite his condemnation of its 
horrors. His theoretical concepts pre- 
vented him from breaking with Stalin- 
ism completely. So Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s 1941 essay on Russian state- 
capitalism has an historical importance 
that is directly relevant to Russia today. 
Here was a Marxist who did set out con- 
cepts that enabled her to oppose the de- 
fense of Russia. I intend to translate 
and publish this essay soon. 

Nikolai Zelinski 
Central Russia 

* * » 

I have no problem with the idea that 
the Russian system was state-capitalist. 
Whether the goal is to maximize output 
or maximize the capitalist’s profit, in 
both cases it entails getting the most 
surplus value out of the worker. 

Graduate Student in Economics 
University of New Hampshire, 
Durham 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya warned against assum- 
ing that the next stage is always going 


to be higher, seeing that, instead, we 
can be confronted with retrogression. 
That was why the “Third Attitude” to 
objectivity in the Hegelian philosophy 
was not the Hegelian dialectic but Jaco- 
bi-ism, as I understood her. When I was 
reading her 1941 essay, I thought I saw 
her getting to this point in her argu- 
ment against Shachtman who insisted 
that it had to be progressive to have na- 
tionalized property even if it was a “bu- 
reaucratic collectivist” state. State-Capi- 
talism certainly was a new stage, but, 
not a higher one. 

BAX. 

Chicago 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya’s 1941 analysis of 
state-capitalism shows clearly that from 
the very first analysis she was restating 
Marx’s concept of capital, not as a ques- 
tion of private vs. state ownership of 
property, but as the alienation of the 
means of production from the direct 
producers. At the same time she was fe- 
stating Marx’s concept of freely associ- 
ated labor as the pathway out of capital- 
ism. When you read this essay along 
with the whole collection of essays on 
The Manrist-Humanist Theory of 
State-Capitalism, you see what it 
meant not to compromise on Marx’s 
concept of non-alienated labor and non- 
alienated human relations. That’s what 
permitted the deepening of that concept 
and the further working out of how to 
realize it. 

Graduate Philosophy student 
San Francisco 

* * * 

Although I am one who reads materi- 
al over many times, I found reading 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1941 essay on 
state-capitalism even just once thor- 
oughly “enlightening.” What she wrote 
about the situation in Russia that led to 
Stalinism, the horrifying conditions 
workers faced by 1941, really moved me, 
as a worker. 

Being a thinking worker, I can’t help 
the feeling of hope and confidence I got 
reading this essay because it showed me 
how powerful her ideas were at a time 
when her theory of state-capitalism 
must have been considered an outrage. 
It meant to me that we should not fear 
the reaction of others when we put 
forth our ideas, no matter how outra- 
geous others may think them. Isn’t that 
what “dialectics” is for? This essay 
shows me that philosophers are not 
born with ideas, they develop them. I 
think anybody can be a philosopher in 
that way. 

Martin Almora 
Chicago 

* * * 

As someone who has gained a great 
deal of strength from the ideas of Marx- 
ist-Humanism, I’ve often wondered at 
the incredible hostility so many on the 
Left seem to feel toward News and Let- 
ters. The most interesting explanation 
so far came from one experienced Trots- 
kyist who said recently: “Don’t you 
know why the Left despises you people 
so much? It’s because you’re so optimis- 
tic. They all feel that their Marxism has 
failed and when you come around say- 
ing that the fall of Communism proves 
that you were right all along, it just 
drives them crazy.” 

Activist 

Chicago 


RECALLING MARX ON RELIGION 


Your October editorial on the elec- 
tions disclosing a new authoritarianism 
touched on an issue which is especially 
important in America— religious fanati- 
cism. Extreme forms of religion play a 
prominent role not only in the thought 
of major political figures such as Bu- 
chanan/Bush but also at the popular 
level, for instance in the so-called right- 
to-life movement. (It is worth noting 
that members of this movement largely 
support the death penalty.) 

For this reason, it is important for 
Marxist-Humanists to recall what Marx 
wrote about religion: “Religious distress 
is at the same time the expression of 
real distress and the protest against real 
distress. Religion is the sigh of the op : 
pressed creature, the heart of a heart- 


less world, just as it is the spirit of a 
spiritless situation” (Introduction to 
Marx’s Contribution to the Critique 
of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right). Reli- 
gious fanaticism may alarm us by its ir- 
rationality, but its resurgence at any 
time reflects the deepening social crisis 
of that time. 

The Marxist-Humanist philosophy of 
revolution provides a sound basis on 
which to understand religion, even reli- 
gious fanaticism, and join Marx in say- 
ing: “The abolition of religion as the il- 
lusory happiness of the people is re- 
quired for their real happiness. The de- 
mand to give up the illusions about its 
condition is the demand to give up a 
condition which needs illusions.” 

Historian of religions 
Chicago 


I Readers’ Views 


GAYS FIGHTING HATE 

The Oregon Citizen’s Alliance (OCA) 
which is behind Measure 9 to amend 
the Oregon constitution to outlaw any 
civil rights protection for homosexuals 
is creating the climate for hate. Al- 
though the OCA claims no connection to 
it, a letter calling for “Execution-Cas- 
tration-Imprisonment” of homosexuals, 
as a fulfillment of God’s law, was circu- 
lated in southern Oregon. 

It is too painful to give to you in its 
entirety. Suffice to say that it looks for- 
ward to a “future without homosexu- 
als” and that it openly says— in a logic 
that is directly from the Inquisi- 
tion— that “The Bible commands you to 
raise up the ‘Sword of Righteousness’ 
and slash the throat of the perverted 
heathen. Show your compassion for the 
soul of the tortured homosexual by 
bleeding him.. .to his death. This is an 
act of True Mercy. You have freed this 
possessed pervert.” 

Despite pious protests by the OCA 
that they are just fighting what they 
call “special rights” for gays, they are 
encouraging bloodthirsty hatred. 

Radical Lesbian feminist 
Los Angeles 


Asian women’s groups have been cam- 
paigning on behalf of battered wives and 
there have been successful campaigns to 
free Irish and Black people framed by 
the police. A new Anti-Racist Alliance is 
campaigning for right of asylum and 
against the British Nazis, whose figure- 
head, “historiker” David Irving, has de- 
lusions of grandeur. 

D. Black 
London 


WORKER 

TO 

WORKER 


How are the Oscar Mayer displaced 
workers doing? Send them good luck 
from another worker in Oklahoma and 
tell them that when I go to the grocery 
store here I tell people what that com- 
pany is doing to their workers in Chica- 
go. Some of them put the stuff back on 
the shelves. 

Working woman 
Oklahoma 

* * * 



Editors’s note: Measure 9 was defeated 
on Nov. 3. See also article on p. 2. 

* * * 

A March on Washington for Lesbian, 
Gay and Bi Equal Rights and Liberation 
is being called for April 1993. Here is 
the preamble to our platform: “We rec- 
ognize that our quest for social justice 
fundamentally licks us to the struggles 
against racism and sexism, class bias, 
economic injustice and religious intoler- 
ance. We must realize that if one of us 
is oppressed, we all are oppressed... We 
will be vigilant in our determination to 
rid our movement and our society of all 
forms of oppression and exploitation so 
that all of us can develop to our full hu- 
man potential...” Readers who want 
more information can write to: 

March National Office 
1012 14th St., NW 
Washington, DC 20005 



Our 1993 Peace Calendar, “Children 
of War, Children of Hope,” shares the 
thoughts and stories of young people 
who know war and violence firsthand 
and are working for a world built on 
peace and justice. The artwork is by re- 
nowned artist Mary Frank, and the in- 
troduction is by Nobel Peace Prize Lau- 
reate Archbishop Desmond Tutu. The 
calendars are spiral-bound datebooks 
with details on holidays and peace histo- 
ry and cost $12.95 each, which helps 
our work to oppose our militarized cul- 
ture. 

War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette St. 

New York, NY 10012 

• 

THE BRITISH SCENE 

Under the Tories, most of the nation- 
alized state monopolies have become 
state-regulated private monopolies, uti- 
lizing “market forces” to shed jobs, in- 
crease exploitation of remaining workers 
and push up prices for consumers. The 
high-tech core of the economy is de- 
fense, which relies on state-subsidized 
arms-for-oil deals with Mideast dicta- 
tors. 

Another aspect of the growing statism 
is the expansion of the state security 
setup. Reductions in EC border controls 
are being compensated with greater 
powers to deal with drugs, “hooligan- 
ism,” immigration and “political ex- 
tremism.” There have been clashes this 
summer between police and working- 
class youth in several cities where un- 
employment is high. 

Although there is no real mass move- 
ment activity at present, direct action 
groups have been protesting the govern- 
ment’s road building plans, peace activ- 
ists have staged protests at USAF bases, 


It’s pretty bad when someone with a 
college degree has to work in a grocery 
store or a fast food restaurant just to 
have a little money. The union I am in 
(the United Food and Commercial 
Workers) did get the employees of the 
store where I work a 25 0 pay raise; then 
they went up 250 in their weekly union 
dues. I am averaging approximately 
$247 annually in union dues. The 
unions have lost contact with the work- 
ers and have become just another elite 
group. I feel that organization should 
come directly from the workers for ef- 
fectiveness in the transition of our eco- 
nomic structure. Possibly, an organiza- 
tion of decentralized workers’ councils 
would be the best idea, i.e., decentral- 
ized but yet interactive. 

Learning on the job 
Alabama 

* * * 

With so many out of work a lot of 
people now are out to cut each other’s 
throats. Where I work, everyone’s afraid 
about getting fired, afraid of losing med- 
ical insurance. People are getting pitted 
against each other, instead of coming to- 
gether. It scares the hell out of me. And 
things are going to get even worse. May- 
be it will get to the point that, like the 
Crips and the Bloods, we will finally 
come together and see who our real en- 
emy is. 

White worker 
California 

THE NATIONAL QUESTION’ 

The attitude of the Left in the United 
Kingdom to Scotland, like the attitude 
to Ireland in Marx’s time, has illuminat- 
ed problems at the very core of social- 
ism over here. It is not simply a ques- 
tion of correct tactics on the “national 
question.” I think it goes to the heart of 
what we are fighting for— human 
emanicipation from all forms of oppres- 
sion. Shouldn’t liberation from national 
oppression be part of this project? Yet 
for most Marxists, the deeply rooted de- 
sires of the Scottish masses are seen as 
an awkward diversion from the “class 
struggle.” 

Patrick Kane 
Britain 

* * * 

The most significant concrete situa- 
tion we face today is the international 
one, a world capitalist market so inter- 
dependent as to reduce any form of “na- 
tional independence” to an illusion. Yes, 
illusions can be powerful, but it is our 
job to dispel them rather than promote 
them. It’s the internationalism of capi- 
talism that moves socialism from the 
abstract to the practical, the material 
interest workers have in uniting on a 
class basis across national lines, rather 
than on a cross-dass national basis, and 
is thus what I believe we as socialists 
should be emphasizing. 

Jeff Miller 
Minneapolis 




i 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 


There is a common misconception 
about pro-choice— the belief that the 
term is equivalent to the term pro-abor- 
tion. Although we are in favor of abor- 
tion remaining a safe and legal option, it 
is not our sole purpose. 

If a woman chooses to have and keep 
a baby, it’s her choice. If a woman 
chooses to have and put her baby up for 
adoption, it’s her choice. If, for whatev- 
er reason, a woman chooses to have an 
abortion, it’s her choice. It means mak- 
ing sure that women are aware of all of 
the options available to them. They are 
also in favor of fighting to keep those 
options open. 

Patrice C. 

Illinois 

* * * 

There’s a fraternity on the New York 
University campus that has put out a 
flyer for its rush campaign that says 
“Free Mike Tyson” with its frat letters 
underneath. They have university per- 
mission to put them up and it’s all over 
campus, on elevators, bulletin boards 
and in dorms. My friends and I have 
been tearing them down. 

I went to the room of my dorm’s Resi- 
dent Advisor— the one we go to with our 
problems — and he had the Free Mike 
Tyson flyer on his door! I tore it down 
on the way out. 

Outraged Black student 
New York City 

* * * 

Please let your readers know that the 
National Child Support Coalition can 
help mothers and children caught in the 
red tape of the child support system. 
Millions of children go hungry and have 
no medical insurance or the basics of 
life because their fathers are not paying 
court-mandated child support. Those 
who need help can call us at 
1-708-397-4861, 24 hours a day, or 
write to us at our Illinois address. 

Joy Simms 
2040 E. Algonquin Rd. 
Schaumburg, IL 60173 
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Any shrinkage in the disparity be- 
tween men’s and women’s incomes is al- 
most entirely a result of men’s decreas- 
ing incomes, which are simply dropping 
to the level of women’s. While there are 
many who want to blame women’s mas- 
sive entry into the labor market for the 
decline in men’s wages, the truth is the 
exact opposite; women’s entry into the 
labor market has been largely the result 
of the drop in men’s wages, which has 
made it impossible to support a family 
without having both parents employed 
full time. 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 


FARMERS’ LIVES 

In October I attended a talk by How- 
ard Lyman, Executive Director of the 
Beyond Beef Coalition. The first part of 
Lyman’s speech was veiy moving, as he 
told of his 25 years as a farmer in Mon- 
tana, during which time he applied what 
he learned in college to his family farm. 
While he went deeper and deeper into 
debt from spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars on pesticides, fertilizers 
and machinery, the rich soil turned to 
something that he said could have come 
from Mars. The worms, rodents, coy- 
otes, birds and trees that had lived 
there all died. Then he ended up in the 
hospital with a tumor on his spinal cord 
(farmers have a high rate of cancer due 
to pesticides). 

After this moving account of his life 
which demonstrated the need for a total 
reorganization of farm life, labor and 
thought, the rest of his talk was a jar- 
ring non sequitur. Suddenly it was as if 
all the world’s ills were caused by beef 
and the beef industry. It isn’t as if the 
beef industry is uniquely evil. The 
whole capitalist system has got to go. 
But instead Lyman is running around 
acting as if a consumer boycott of beef 
will solve everything. This is the kind of 
absurd conclusion people jump to when 
they see how rotten things are but don’t 
have any confidence in people to totally 
transform all aspects of their lives. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Chicago 


AND WORSE TO COME 

GM fired Robert Stempel as corpora- 
tion chairman because he didn’t do 
enough. Here’s a guy who put together 
the plans to close 21 auto plants, lay off 
74,000 workers and cut the benefits of 
all the white collar workers. As bad as 
the economic situation is now for GM 
workers, you can bet that it’s going to 
get much worse. 

Auto worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Under threat of closure of the Pea- 
body Coal Company’s #10 Mine, 
UMWA Local 9819 conceded on Oct. 10 
to a 19-month contract sacrificing grad- 
uated vacation days, “local work prac- 
tices,” and the option to strike. Approxi- 
mately 15 jobs were lost through “con- 
solidation” of job classifications, while 
450 were spared— as long as the mine’s 
only customer, Commonwealth Edison’s 
Kincaid power station, continues to pur- 
chase from it. 

ComEd will not buy coal from the 
mine after Jan. 1, 1995, by which time 
it must comply with the federal Clean 
Air Act by burning coal of lower sulphur 
content. Peabody pursued the conces- 
sions to reduce “production costs” by 
$1.50 per ton of coal. 

Correspondent 
Kincaid, Illinois 

• 

RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
75 YEARS LATER 

The Russian Revolution of Nov. 7, 
1917, even with all its contradictions, is 
the highest stage we ever got as work- 
ers. In her writings on state-capitalism, 
Raya Dunayevskaya shows it isn’t own- 
ership but control of labor that is the 
key. When Stalin turned the revolution 
into its opposite, legal ownership was in 
the hands of society but control of labor 
was in the hands of the rulers. In pre- 
Stalinist days, the legal title was the 
same but production relations were dif- 
ferent. Before the worker entered the 
factory he himself decided on the plan 
in a production conference, and inside 
the factory had representatives to con- 
test any bossy conduct from the factory 


director. And when he got his pay he 
again had recourse to his trade unions 
to discuss production results. I wish I 
had that power over my life and labor! 

Many people today think of Lenin as 
an iron-handed ruler, but the truth is 
that after the revolution, he supported 
the workers going out on strike and 
criticized any party member who didn’t 
instinctively walk out with the workers. 
As for all the contradictions in that rev- 
olution, Raya Dunayevskaya tried to 
work out the question of “what comes 
after” before the next revolution. That 
is why I think the 75th anniversary 
isn’t either for celebrating or looking 
back in order to set it straight, but for 
looking forward so we can build on the 
highest points of that revolution and all 
the struggles with capital. 

David Anderson 
Chicago 

* * * 

The bourgeois press rewrites history 
when they don’t talk about how it was 
the women who set off the Russian Rev- 
olution. When the workers and the 
women joined, that was a sure revolu- 
tion! The bourgeoisie knows that. 

Felix Martin 
Los angeles 

* * * 

WHY READ N&L? 

As usual, I find the historical Marx- 
ism in N&L difficult, too much theory 
that seems unrelated to today. But I 
like your analysis of major political and 
world events. Here’s my contribution, 
my renewal and a name I’d like you to 
send a sample copy to. 

Correspondent 

Alaska 

* * * 

Current worldwide events tend to be 
confusing and misleading. As far as I 
am concerned you can’t imagine how 
important it is to read N&L. Even for a 
psychoanalyst it is important to confirm 
every once in a while that one is not 
completely crazy and that other people 
share your ideas and interpretations of 
what is happening throughout the 
world. 

Subscriber 

Colombia 
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Ongoing challenge of L.A. rebellion 


| Black/Red View 

by John Alan 

A recent survey of African American opinion in South 
Central Los Angeles concluded that most people found 
“little relevancy in politics and a growing feeling of the 
unreal being real,” 

This concept of the “unreal being real” obviously 
didn’t come from the mouths of philosophers who have 
discussed the meaning of reality in an alienated society, 
but came instead from the life experience of being Black 
and poor in urban America. The consciousness of the 
“unreality” of life is, in itself, the beginning of a move- 
ment to transform reality. In the words of the Czech 
philosopher Karel Kosik: “Man wants to live in authen- 
ticity and to realize authenticity” (Dialectics of the 
Concrete). 

CIVIL RIGHTS ENERGIZING PRINCIPLE 

To be human and not a thing was the energizing idea 
of the Civil Rights Movement. It was a movement which 
refused to be bound by laws, tradition or politics which 
stood in the way of its humanity, when it spontaneously 
challenged American civilization. Today, a quarter of a 
century after the height of that movement, its legacy 
has been rent asunder, particularly by two moments in 
American society in the 1990s: the confirmation of Clar- 
ence Thomas by the Senate to serve on the Supreme 
Court, and the Los Angeles rebellion. Clarence Thomas 
was selected to pull down the curtain on the Civil 
Rights Movement, while the Los Angeles rebellion 
sought a new beginning in the ongoing struggle for the 
full emancipation of Black Americans. 

The rush by both Democrats and Republicans to 
confirm Thomas, the ultraconservative African 
American federal judge, after the brutal interroga- 
tion of Anita Hill by the Senate’s judiciary commit- 
tee, was an act of political racism and sexism con- 
cealed by a Black skin and translated into a politi- 
cal ideology of ultraconservatism. 

While it is not difficult to see that the Los Angeles re- 
bellion put American civilization on trial, it as well 
reconfirmed the fact that the Civil Rights Movement 
had itself fallen into the vortex of bourgeois politics, and 
thus was never fully developed. This was particularly 
true of the African American leadership which followed 
in its wake. It is they who the Los Angeles rebellion has 
also put on trial. The rebellion challenged the conceptu- 
al limit that that leadership placed upon the meaning of 

Protest “weed and seed” 

Los Angeles, Cal.— An overflow crowd of more 
than 200 angry residents of South Central L.A. 
thronged the halls and aisles of the Greater Bethany 
Community Church on Oct. 19 for a heated public hear- 
ing on the U.S. Justice Department-sponsored “Weed 
and Seed” program, the Bush administration’s response 
to the Los Angeles rebellion. 

The viciously-named “Weed and Seed” strategy 
has been aimed at “targeted neighborhoods” of large 
cities, with South-Central and Pico- 
Union/Koreatown in LA. added to the list after the 
“riots.” It proposes to— in Bush’s own words — “join 
federal, state and local forces to ‘weed out’ the gang 
leaders, the violent criminals, and the drug dealers 
who plague our neighborhoods.” 

The “seed” component consists of money for social 
services, much of it transferred from other funds and 
here put under the administration of the Justice De- 
partment, thus “positionting] the Department of Justice 
as the central political force determining urban policy in 
the United States, with all social agencies subordinated 
to law-enforcememt agencies.”* There is a strong em- 
phasis on the concept of “Enterprise Zones,” attracting 
businesses to set up low-wage jobs in the inner city 
through tax breaks and the relaxation of environmental 
and other regulations. 

In response to this militaristic concept of a “solution” 
to the problems of poverty, despair, drugs, and crime, 
the community testimony was loud, articulate and brit- 
tle: Don’t dare come in here and call our sons and 
brothers “weeds”! Don’t dare give the racist police even 
more power over our lives! 

“Two and a half years ago I was what the Justice 
Department would have labeled a weed,” testified a 
former drug addict who now works as a substance 
abuse counselor. “If Weed and Seed is allowed to 
happen, it will destroy the lives of thousands of 
young people who could have been of help to their 
community.” “Just give us the money, we’ll solve our 
problems ourselves,” one activist said. 

The face of U.S. attorney Terree Bowers visibly con- 
torted when a large group of young Black men wearing 
Crips/Bloods gang truce T-shirts entered the room. Fred 
Williams stated: “Weed and Seed is not a new concept. 
It’s been tried in other cities and it has failed. We can- 
not accept anybody coming into the city who does not 
know anything about us trying to shove something 
down our throats. 

“We will deal with our problems ourselves. You try to 
keep us down, but we keep coming together. We are the 
culmination of all the historical struggles of the African 
American people. And we have learned from what you 
did to Martin Luther King and Malcolm X. You see here 
that we do not have one leader. If you want to stop us, 
you’ll have to cut us all down.” 

— Michelle Landau 

* See “A Call to Reject the Federal Weed and Seed Program in 
Los Angeles,” published by the Labor/Community Strategy 
Center, 14540 Haynes St., #200, Van Nuys, CA 91411. 


Black freedom, a limit which essentially tried to bind 
the Black movement to the economic needs of capitalist 
production. 

For more than two decades the African American 
leadership concentrated their efforts on having the 
Black movement and particularly themselves enter the 
mainstream of American politics. In their view, politics 


Police sweep projects 



Youth searched in Chicago housing project. 


Chicago, 111.— There were no psychologists rushed 
in to counsel the traumatized children of the Cabrini- 
Green housing project when 7-year-old Dantrell Davis 
was shot down by a sniper while on his way to school. 
This wasn’t the white northern suburbs. Black children 
and their parents struggled to make sense of the envi- 
ronment of senseless violence in which they live on their 
own. 

There were no private moments of grief; the glare of 
media-driven public clamor to “do something” crowded 
in behind the full scale police incursion into Cabrini- 
Green, following the Oct. 13 murder of young Dantrell 
Davis. Instead, residents in the 10-story building from 
which Dantrell Davis was shot were given one day’s no- 
tice to move out. 

This, however, was only the beginning of the authori- 
tarian sweeps of the 91-building complex. Chicago 
Housing Authority (CHA) director Vince Lane set the 
tone by an authoritarian call to deploy the National 
Guard in the projects! While the powers that be weren’t, 
for the moment, ready to go that far, Lane wasted no 
time in seizing on the timing of public outrage at the 
shooting to violate the human rights of Cabrini-Green 
residents. 

Since Oct. 20, 400 city and CHA police and Federal 
agents can be found on any given day “sweeping” Chi- 
cago’s housing projects. So far, the sweeps have only 
produced a few guns and the arbitrary arrest of dozens 
of people. Through a gung-ho media, the rest of Chicago 
got a chance to see police intruders rush through the 
doors of residents’ apartments, rudely disrupt their liv- 
ing space by overturning mattresses, and rummaging 
through closets and their personal belongings in dresser 
drawers. 

The storm troopers had arrived, but they were con- 
fined to the project, for now, as the rest of Chicago 
looked on, rationalizing the authoritarianism in its 
midst with the nervous claim that “something had to be 
done.” 

— L.T. 


was the only way to overcome racial inequality. 

But in choosing to enter into the vortex of bour- 
geois politics, the revolutionary humanity of the 
Movement which had challenged the very founda- 
tions of bourgeois society was cast aside. For that 
mass movement, which refused to compromise with 
the goal of freedom now, the leadership substituted 
the illusion that politics, that is the administration 
of the state, is something neutral, something which 
happens outside of society, and which is not condi- 
tioned and ultimately controlled by the dominant 
class in society. 

This decision to take the political road, to work within 
bourgeois society, created an ever widening gulf between 
Black leaders and Black masses. The series of smaller 
rebellions in Miami, in the early 1980s, was a signpost 
of where this would lead. Now the Los Angeles rebellion 
of 1992 has shown the deep chasm that exists not only 
between Black masses and the dominant bourgeois soci- 
ety, but also between Black masses and would-be Black 
leadership. 

LESSONS FROM LA. REBELLION 

The Los Angeles rebellion tells us that, after almost 
thirty years of political activity, no combination of Black 
politicians and white liberal politicians, regardless of 
their substantial political power, has ever broken the 
barrier of race and class in this country. Thus, Los An- 
geles’ African American Mayor Tom Bradley came into 
office primarily because of the 1965 Watts rebellion and 
the overt racism of Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty and 
Police Chief William Parker. But after twenty years in 
office, primarily managing the development of down- 
town Los Angeles in the interest of big capital, he will 
be leaving office after the 1992 Los Angeles rebellion, 
sparked by that same vicious police brutality, and an 
even more pervasive and deep poverty in the Black com- 
munity of the 1990s than existed in the 1960s. 

Further, the heritage of the African American leader- 
ship’s decision to participate in bourgeois politics has 
led to the dominant class in that political amalgam be- 
ing able to bring to the fore a Clarence Thomas to occu- 
py the Supreme Court seat previously held by Thurgood 
Marshall, who came to that seat because of the power of 
the Civil Rights Movement. The lethal traps of bour- 
geois society stand before us. 

These two events— the Los Angeles rebellion and the 
confirmation of Clarence Thomas to the Supreme 
Court— seem worlds apart, and in one sense they are. 
But in another, they are tightly entwined. Thomas’ 
placement on the Court is bourgeois society’s attempt to 
finally end the promise of the Civil Rights Movement. 
The Los Angeles rebellion speaks to the revolutionary 
humanity of that Black struggle for liberation and its 
search for new beginnings. 



On the 75th anniversary of 1917 

Explore the meaning of the Russian Revolution 
in the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Lenin* s Philosophic Preparation 


“...The history of World War I— which, on the 
one hand caused the collapse of established Marx- 
ism (the German Social Democracy), and, on the 
other hand, led the most militant materialist of all, 
Lenin, to a new study of Hegel’s idealism— has les- 
sons for our day.. ..While other revolutionaries ran 
around without reorganizing their thinking, Lenin 


was eagerly looking for a new philosophic perspec- 
tive... Lenin headed for the library to grapple with 
the works of Hegel, especially his Science of Logic 
...His Abstract of Hegel’s Logic became the philo- 
sophic foundation for all serious writing that Lenin 
was to do during the rest of his life.” 

—from Philosophy and Revolution 


The Masses * Self-AcUvity 


“The greatest of all events were the March and 
November 1917 Russian Revolutions... the March 
Revolution was initiated by women. It was initiated, 
on International Women’s Day, against the advice 
of all tendencies— Mensheviks, Bolsheviks, Anar- 
chists, Social-Revolutionaries. Those five days that 


toppled the mighty empire demonstrate that it is 
never just a question of leaders, no matter how 
great. Rather, it is masses in motion.” 

—from Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 


The Stalinist Counter-Revolution and State-Capitalism 


The Moscow Trials were the culmination of the 
counter-revolution that we saw developing early in 
the changed relations of production. A hangman’s 
noose, rather than a full army, sufficed because 
only one of the parties to this conflict was armed. 
Whatever had been left of the October Revolution 
was exterminated and the proletarian state over- 
thrown, not so much by the execution of the Old 


Bolsheviks (although that is always a manifestation 
of counter-revolution) but by clearing a place in 
the process of production for the new class. 
That place could have been cleared for the “class- 
less intelligentsia” only where such a full-blown 
class had already come into existence, only where 
the method of production itself called it forth. 

—from Marxism and Freedom 


To order see literature, ad page 7. 
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Britain’s economy hit by mine closures 


Oxford, England— Job losses have been constant- 
ly in the news in Britain through the summer and au- 
tumn, as an already depressed economy slid deeper into 
a slump. Officially, 2.84 million people or 10.1% of the 
workforce are unemployed, but once youth and married 
women are included, a truer figure is 3.99 million or 
13.7%. 

For a long while, the public mood seemed to be one of 
numbed resignation. One of the main ingredients of 
Thatcherite ideological pollution is the myth that it is 
impossible to defy “market forces.” When British Coal 
announced its plans to shut down 31 mines, putting 
30,000 miners out of work and leaving a residual indus- 
try of 17,000 miners working in 19 pits, it delivered a 
shock that changed consciousness in many different sec- 
tions of society. 

Protests were raised on every side: from bishops 
of the Church of England, from capitalist newspa- 
pers and even from conservative members of Parlia- 
ment, one of whom called the decision M a callous 
display of the wicked face of capitalism.” 

Trade union marches and rallies have been held up 
and down the country. Those taking part included many 
people on their first demonstration, as well as seasoned 
activists. The slogans include “Coal not Dole” and 
“Sack the Tories, not the Miners.” 

This is an extraordinary moment of widespread disen- 
chantment with the ruling capitalist ideology. The issue 
is not only the fate of the miners, but the livelihood of 
everyone who is already unemployed, or who faces the 
threat of unemployment. The Conservative government 
of John Major has made a partial retreat, allowing 21 of 
the mines to remain open awaiting a new inquiry. 

The immediate need is to halt the pit closures and 
save the miners’ jobs, and this is most likely to be 
achieved by forcing the government to subsidize the 
coal industry, both on social grounds and to main- 
tain important energy resource for the future. The 
Tory government may give in, or even fall and be re- 
placed by a Labour one, but the problem of mass un- 
employment as a permanent feature of contempo- 
rary capitalism will remain. 

Coal mining in Britain has a long history, of workers’ 
struggles against capital under both private and state 
ownership, and of battles of ideas between different cur- 
rents of thought within the workers’ movement. Since 
the great strike against pit closures of 1984-85, the min- 



More than 150,000 miners and their supporters 
marched in London, Oct. 25, denouncing the gov- 
ernment’s economic policy. 


ers have been split between the National Union of 
Mineworkers (NUM), which conducted the strike, and 
the Union of Democratic Mineworkers, set up as a 
strike-breaking organization. Within the NUM, 
vanguardism and reformism are both powerful influ- 
ences, but there is also a tradition of direct democracy, 
decentralized organization and fighting for workers’ 
control of industry, which can be taken up and devel- 
oped by the miners and their supporters in the present 
crisis. — Richard Bunting 
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tion which didn’t, as the Left had, take the ground of ei- 
ther “aggressor” (a term she critiqued as bourgeois), by 
(a) not allowing general opposition to both nuclear- 
armed poles of world state-capitalism to obscure know- 
ing the concrete class nature of those claiming to be 
“defenders” of the Cuban Revolution; and (b) knowing 
that that, too, is insufficient without projecting the 
principles of a totally new society for which you stand. 
Those elemental socialist principles had not been real- 
ized in the Cuban Revolution but instead were diverted 
by Castro. 

Secondly, Dunayevskaya saw that what was new in 
the “liberalism” of Kennedy’s “New Frontier” was the 
latest guise U.S. authoritarianism had taken. A friend 
of the Kennedy family. Senator Joe McCarthy, had in 
the “liberal” young President, who as a Senator refused 
to vote to censure McCarthy, a continuator of the ideo- 
logical war against “subversion.” The “new and deeper 
struggle,” Kennedy declared in the period of the CIA’s 
failed Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba, “(is) the struggle 
that is taking place every day, without arms or fanfare 
in thousands of villages and markets and classrooms 
[Dunayevskaya’s emphasis]....Subversion, infiltration 
and a host of other tactics can steadily advance, picking 
off vulnerable areas one by one in situations which do 
not permit our own armed intervention.” 

This is beyond the Cuban struggle, Dunayevskaya 
claimed; it goes to the core of making the American rev- 
olution. Which is why, thirdly, in the midst of the Cri- 
sis, she saw that support of the Black freedom struggle 
had become more than a “principle” (to which the Left 
agreed) but was the very dialectic of making the Ameri- 
can revolution. Not only did she recognize that Ken- 
nedy’s totalitarian declarations were aimed at it, the 
student youth joining it and the Left, but-thgt the Black 
dimension was the “power of negativity which chal- 
lenged the U.S. totalitarianism of the racist South and 
that emanating from the White House. 

‘AGE OF ABSOLUTES’ 

The key to Dunayevskaya’s praxis in the Crisis is the 
dialectical need for reorganization of one’s theory and 
practice in the face of new world-historic moments. Be- 
fore the Cuban Missile Crisis, Dunayevskaya had been 
instrumental in bringing out the News and Letters pub- 
lication on the new stage of the Civil Rights Movement, 
the “Freedom Rides” that shook up the segregated 
South. Included in Freedom Riders Speak for Them- 
selves was Dunayevskaya’s News & Letters editorial, 
“The State of Civil Rights, U.S.A., 1961,” which ex- 
posed “the road to totalitarianism” this country was 
taking in the wake of Kennedy’s Bay of Pigs debacle. 

The Cufjan Missile Crisis was the most startling proof 
of Dunayevskaya’s contention that we live in an “age of 
absolutes.” Her praxis at that critical moment was also 
“proof’ of her later philosophic articulation that genu- 


inely new beginnings in thought and in revolution can 
only arise and transform such an epoch through the dia- 
lectic of absolute negativity inherent in it. 

The “power of negativity” embraced new, deeper im- 
pulses in the course of the turbulent 1960s, new subjec- 
tive impulses such as the Black women’s liberationist 
who returned to the question that figured so centrally 
in Dunayevskaya’s praxis during the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, namely, what happens after the revolution? 
Dunayevskaya’s critique of the retrogression of the Cu- 
ban Revolution under Castro now came from another 
quarter and contained a critique of male domination in 
the Black Liberation Movement: “I’m not thoroughly 
convinced that Black Liberation, the way it’s being 
spelled out, will really and truly mean my liberation. 
I’m not so sure that when it comes time ‘to put down 
the gun,' that I won’t have a broom shoved in my 
hands, as so many of my Cuban sisters have.” 

The end of the Cold War does not mean that ours is 
any less an “age of absolutes.” On the contrary, the sin- 
gle world mastery of U.S. capitalist-imperialism signifies 
its culmination. Owing to the present new historic mo- 
ment, one defined as much by the Los Angeles rebellion 
as by the collapse of Communism, Bush’s “new world 
order” quickens the urgency to work out “absolute neg- 
ativity as new beginning” as the revolutionary politics 
for the new age of absolutes we have entered. 

The question of what happened after the revolution in 
Cuba, and Castro’s Cuba today, will be the subject of a 
future column. 

Report from Israel 

Ramseb-Gan, Israel— The general situation in Is- 
rael is much better (since June, 1992) than what it 
would have been if we hadn’t had a new government. 
Our last right-wing government ruled many years, and 
managed to destroy the society and economy. The pres- 
ent government also has faults, but I hope we already 
had the worst. 

I’m sending you some photographs from the newspa- 
per, where you see Palestinian demonstrators being hit 
and shot. My friend that was there told me that one 
demonstrator that fell and lay on his back was shot. A 
few days after that, he died in the hospital. A reporter 
from the Communist newspaper took a photo of the 
demonstrator being shot. Her camera was taken from 
her by someone as she took this photo of a policeman 
doing what he is not allowed. Soldiers and police are for- 
bidden to shoot from the minute there is no danger 
from the person. Luckily the event was photographed by 
another camera too, so it cannot be denied. 

Many crimes are committed in the occupied territo- 
ries. The army gives the public false information (or in 
other words, lies.) They say two Arabs were shot dead 
by the army after throwing stones and after being asked 
to stop. Usually some of it is true (they did throw 
stones). Many times the real stories are different. In 
some demonstrations where I took part, the story in the 
news was very different. 

— Activist 
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Discussion article: on 
nationalism and socialism 

Reading the July edition of your paper was, as always, 
interesting. Of particular note were the sections devoted 
to your tasks and programme for the coming year.* 

It was therefore all the more confusing to find a glar- 
ing omission amongst your considerations. What place, 
may I ask, does the national question occupy in your 
thoughts? Certainly, in the past, News and Letters has 
been one of the few Left organizations in the Western 
world to provide some sort of rational analysis of na- 
tional liberation movements. Yet here we are, with Eu- 
rope fragmenting at one end whilst the richer states 
move towards an increased centralization in the teeth of 
national opposition, and somehow you overlook it. 

I would be the first to admit that possibly, from a 
U.S. perspective, this may not seem such a pressing 
matter. Yet from elsewhere around the globe, faced as 3 
they are with a “New World Order” imposed by Ameri- 
can arms, helped by the former colonial powers, many 
nations must be concerned for their fragile indepen- 
dence. 

Take a few examples closer to both our homes. Re- 
nato Constantino summarizes the effects of U.S. colo- 
nialism in the post-Second World War Philippines, say- 
ing it “manifested itself most harmfully in the myths 
that were deeply ingrained in the Filipino conscious- 
ness: that the United States is the land of opportunity 
and fair play, that the Americans come not as conquer- 
ors, but as friends to give...democracy, education, roads 
and sanitation and to train them in self-government...” 

J.M. Blaut perceives an even deeper malaise affecting 
Puerto Rican nationalists. They cannot even agree 
about the validity of their struggle, for: “dogmatism has 
emerged in Puerto Rican Marxist scholarship. A few 
scholars argue that Puerto Rico was not fully capitalist 
at the time it was invaded by the United States..., hence 
it was absorbed... before it could become a bona fide na- 
tion, with genuine national consciousness. The implica- 
tion would be that Puerto Rico is not now a bona fide 
nation in political terms and that this fact, not the im- . 
mense power and imperialist policies of the United 
States, accounts for the fact that the independence 
movement has not thus far been successful.” 

These distortions also have a British perspective. Oth- 
erwise vibrant independence movements in Scotland 
and Wales suffer from similar problems. Both are split 
over the degree of nationhood they wish to regain. Cen- 
turies of colonization are used to justify dependency the- 
ories which stress that devolution of decision making 
will alleviate inequalities of an economy geared to ex- 
ploitation by Westminster. 

The continuing occupation of Ireland has led to a sit- 
uation where civil liberties in all four countries have 
been eroded to an extent unparalleled anywhere in the 
Western world. Nevertheless, government ministers in 
the nominally “Free” State constantly seek further con- 
cessions to Crown officials in order to demonstrate their 
willingness to find a solution to “the problem.” 

Introducing Constantino, Istvan Meszaros quotes 
Claro M. Recto: “Soon after the Second World War, 
there was in the United States a three pronged attack 
on labour unions, civil liberties and communism, all in 
the name of democracy and, later, of freedom. The cam- 
paign spread... After...years of watching the dexterous 
manipulation of these words, it should no longer be dif- -9 
ficult for many of us to realize our appalling naivete...” 

The lesson is there to be learned from one of the 
world’s oldest and most skillful imperial powers. Any 
moves towards social justice, let alone socialism, is 
doomed to failure in a state bent on imperial expansion. 

Yet when the importance of national liberation move- 
ments are fully appreciated as fulcrums capable of de- 
stroying unjust systems, as Marx saw so clearly in the 
case of England and Ireland, then once again the forces 
of reaction will be forced back on the defensive. 

Nationalism can certainly be a double-edged sword. In 
the hands of the Right it becomes an instrument of fas- 
cism. But for the Left, there is always the potential of 
its becoming yet another unifying factor in defeating op- 
pression. 

At the very least, Left organizations ought to clarify 
their attitudes towards it, for, as a recent (but deeply 
flawed) study points out: “If the Left does not succeed 
in imposing its definition.. .then this will be supplanted 
by a rival [one]. The political implications... form a cru- 
cial element in the opposition of Left and Right.” 

Jim Clayson 
London, England 

* Editor’s note: Copies of our Draft for Perspectives, 
1992-93, entitled “Spontaneity, Philosophy, and Organi- 
zation: The Test of Today’s Crises ” are available from 
N&L. 


Rigoberta Menchu In 
the Marxist-Humanist Archives 

It was aiwaya aajd, * , F«jdr Ind^ms, tbey eqnnot 
speak for themaelvesao we will speak for them.” 
This is a Ik, as sow in practice s.we Indians have a 
voice, we know how to criticize and how to think. 

We know that Indians have our Mayan science in 
which our ancestors passed on to us their love of 
nature; we have our beliefs and no one can take 
these away. We defend them both now when we are 
at war, and lata* when we are in a new society. 

Guatemalan Revolutionaries Speak, a News & 
Letters pamphlet, published March, 1983 
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The East European revolutions three years later 


(continued from page 1) 

Russia is now following suit with what it calls 
“voucherization.” The privatization program in Hunga- 
ry has never considered this possibility, relying more on 
direct investment by foreign capital. In Poland the gov- 
ernment is proceeding more slowly with privatization 
and has not yet decided to what extent "people’s 
shares” should be issued. I mention all this as a clear 
exaniple of how people’s minds could be poisoned with 
pretenses of enrichment, the purpose of course being to 
make them adherents to the “new order.” 

CRISIS IN POLITICS AND IN THOUGHT 

With the exception of former East Germany, which is 
in a special position caused by German unification, the 
political setup in each of the East European countries is 
characterized by the emergence of a vast number of po- 
litical parties. Many of them are not representative of 
any significant social group and are therefore quite 
small. This leads to the fragmentation of political life, 
which makes coalitions necessary and enhances the stat- 
ure of small groups. 

Left parties (even if the Communists are excluded) 
are not without importance, but they are not strong 
enough to influence in a meaningful way the decision of 
parliaments. Even the Communist parties, most of 
whom have disposed of the word “Communist” in their 
titles, adhere to the principles of the “market economy” 
and praise the advantages of private property. 

Ideologically, a total void has emerged after the 
collapse of the Communist regimes. Under the pre- 
text of uprooting the evils of Communist 
thought — which for 40 years was imposed as “Marx- 
ist-Leninism,” a most falsified version of Marx- 
ism — representatives of various conservative and 
rightist thought are beipg praised, translated, and 
published, from FA. Hayek to Karl Popper to such 
long-forgotten religious philosophers as Berdyayev. 

Links to Marxist thinking are being preserved only in 
small left groups. The fate of the outstanding Czech 
Marxist philosopher Karel Kosik is symptomatic: ex- 
pelled from his university chair in 1970, Kosik was rein- 
stated in 1990 only to be told in July, 1992 that the fac- 
ulty of philosophy had no more funds for his post. 

THE FORCES OF HISTORY 

Today, when not only the euphoric mood of those now 
faraway days of the “velvet revolution” of November, 
1989 are a thing of the past, but a great part of the 
masses are expressing their disillusionment with what 
has taken place since then, we have to face above all two 
questions: 1) Why did the situation develop as it did? 
and 2) What now? Though our answers may sound ten- 
tative, we have to attempt to provide them. 

The East European revolutions started as early as 
1953, with the uprising of the East German workers. 
This revolt had been preceded by mass demonstra- 
tions of Czech workers during the first days of June 
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of that year, which espoused openly anti-govern- 
ment and anti-party slogans. Raya Dunayevskaya 
was the only one to recognize the East German re- 
volt as "the beginning of the end of Russian totali- 
tarianism” and stated: "Above all, it was the regain- 
ing of the workers* confidence in the struggle for 
freedom. The East Germans wrote a glorious page in 
this struggle for they answered, in an unmistakable 



Street peddler in Warsaw. 


affirmative, CAN man achieve freedom out of the to- 
talitarianism of our age?”*** 

However, it took a whole period of 36 years before the 
East European freedom movements could ripen and 
bear fruit by overturning the Communist regimes. This 
liberation struggle, which ranged from the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956 and Polish uprisings of 1956, 1970, 
1976 and 1980 to the “Prague Spring” movement of 
1968 and the “velvet revolution” of 1989, can be viewed 
either as an incessant struggle erupting from time to 
time at uneven intervals, or as a slowly maturing pro- 
cess that suddenly broke out and caused the oppressive 
regimes to collapse. 

At the same time, while the individual revolts were 
naturally not without important consequences, the East 
European Communist system had to reach a certain de- 
gree of development and be “hollowed out” before col- 
lapsing. External forces, such as those coming from oth- 
er parts of world capitalist society, played a less impor- 
tant role — which does not mean we should underesti- 
mate the strength of the attrition between the two poles 
of state-capitalism. 

What must be kept in mind, however, is that the lead- 
en lid of uniformity imposed by the Soviet party-and- 
govemment system on the whole of Eastern Europe did 
not erase the differing historic developments in these 
countries, as seen in the variety of cultural and social 
strands between them which survived through the end 
of the 1980s. Whereas Romania and Bulgaria manifest- 
ed the all-encompassing control of society by the Party, 
Poland gave birth to the incomparable phenomenon of 
Solidarity. Czechoslovakia, meanwhile, has always been 
proud of having a far more democratic past than any 
other country in the region. In spite of the seeming mo- 
nolithic unity of the “Communist bloc” when facing the 
West, these differences appear to be one of those “dis- 
ruptive” forces that helped overthrow the system. 

THE YEAR OF REVOLUTIONS 

The crucial moment came in 1989. At the end of 1988 
the “gang of four”— East Germany’s Honecker, Czecho- 
slovakia’s Husak, Bulgaria’s Zivkov, and Romania’s 
Ceaucescu— stood immovable at the top of their respec- 
tive parties, while Poland experienced a wave of strikes 
and the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party elected a 
new secretary-general to replace the ailing Janos Kadar. 

The policy of his replacement, Karoly Grosz, was that 
opposition groups were not only allowed to form, but 
they could also organize demonstrations. This may have 
been part of the Party’s strategy to retreat in order to 
attack again. However, it was a symptom of the changed 
times that it did not succeed in this, and the newly 
formed opposition groups and parties— aided by televi- 
sion and other media— began “taking over” in the 
streets. 

During the same period, a new wave of strikes 
broke out in Poland as workers demanded the legal- 
ization of Solidarity. In early 1989 Lech Walesa used 
his authority to have the strikes called pff in ex- 
change for a series of “round table” meetings with 
the government. Though representatives of Solidar- 
ity came to these meetings with the sole aim of ob- 
taining legal recognition of their movement, the 
government asked for elections as soon as possible 
in the hope that a short pre-election campaign 
would lead to Solidarity’s defeat. However, the elec- 
tion that followed resulted in the overwhelming vic- 
tory of Solidarity. If nothing else had happened in 
the second half of 1989, what occurred in Poland 
and Hungary would still have been regarded as 
spectacular and historic. 

By May 1989 the Hungarian regime began to cut the 
barbed wire fence on its border to Austria. This was like 
a signal for East Germans, as massive numbers of East 
Germans tried to escape to the West through Hungary. 
It provided a catalyst for changes inside East Germany, 
as demonstrations broke out against the regime. By Oct. 
2, 20,000 demonstrators came together in the largest 
mass protest since June, 1953. By Oct. 9, army units 
and militia went on alert against a demonstration of 
70,000 in Leipzig. Rather than demoralizing the popula- 
tion, however, the government’s violence mobilized op- 
position. By Nov. 9, 300,000 people were demonstrating. 


'** See Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 
until Today (New York: Columbia University Press, 1989), p. 251. 


The Berlin Wall came down the same day. 

The events in Czechoslovakia unfolded even more 
rapidly. After a peaceful procession of students remem- 
bering the 50th anniversary of a brutal Nazi persecu- 
tion of university students was met with a violent as- 
sault by special police units, a prairie fire of protest ac- 
tions broke out. DON’T WAIT— ACT! was the slogan of 
the art students. By Nov. 27, the entire country was on 
strike. Two days later a new Communist Party Secre- 
tary General— Urbanek— told party members they 
would not concede to the people’s demands. On Dec. 2, 
they did just that. 

The speed of change took the opposition by surprise. 
Civic Forum was founded two days after the students’ 
march and represented a broad coalition of all anti-Par- 
ty groups. At first they stated they did not aspire to any 
ministerial post. One week later they told the new 
Prime Minister that “they might be able to come to an 
agreement with him.” As in Poland and Hungary, there 
followed round table talks. In Poland, these talks lasted 
two months; in Czechoslovakia, two days. 

WHERE TO NOW? 

The rapid collapse of East European Communism 
seemed to open the door for new possibilities of social 
development. This has not, however, occurred. In an as- 
yet-unpublished essay, Karel Kosik holds that “The ba- 
sic weakness of the 1989 changes and the entire devel- 
opment that followed lies in the fact that people’s dis- 
satisfaction did not turn into a people’s movement and 
did not change into a substantiality which outlasts 
ephemeral protests and goes on, goes on as a source of 
political imagination and civic activity.” 

Instead, the “material” took over — a part of the 
Communist heritage with its false insistence on “the 
material” as the basis of life and society. West Euro- 
pean capital moved in quickly, not with the prom- 
ised level of investments, but simply to exploit the 
market the new rulers made immediately accessible 
by opening the borders in the name of “freedom.” 

What is needed now is a meeting of a movement 
“from above”— i.e., clarifying the minds of women and 
men— with that of the movement “from below,” the 
workers’ struggles that develop during the process of 
economic restructuring. The clarification has to start 
with showing that Marx’s Marxism is the philosophy of 
liberation. This effort must be connected with the move- 
ment “from below” and base itself on its ideas and ini- 
tiatives. At the same time, it must be based on the his- 
toric-philosophic ground provided by the movement 
from theory which helped rediscover Marx’s Marxism as 
a philosophy of “revolution-in-permanence.” 

A first step on the part of those trying to meet this 
goal is the distribution and discussion of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s major work, Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion: from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao, 
soon to appear in a Slovak translation that will include 
an introduction by Karel Kosik. Generating discussion 
on this book in neighboring countries will do much to 
disseminate the ideas of Marxist-Humanism. 

The East European revolutions did not fully pose the 
question of “what happens the day after” the overthrow 
of the old regime. Thus those who still keep to genuine 
Marxism and are about to make acquaintance with the 
ideas of Marxist-Humanism are faced with the difficult 
problem of contending both with the heritage of the 
Communist past and the “wild capitalism” of the fu- 
ture. 
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Protests across the U.S. sink the Columbus myth! 


New York 

On Oct. 12, all over America hundreds of thousands 
of people rallied and demonstrated to not only repudiate 
the interminable invasion, which began with the arrival 
of Columbus to this land, but also to celebrate the peo- 
ple’s resistance to it. New York City was not an excep- 
tion. Over a thousand people converged at the United 
Nations for a rally organized by the League of Indig- 
enous Sovereign Nations. 

The presence of Indigenous people from South, Cen- 
tral and North America, Blacks, Latinos and a group of 
Filipino youth, showed the different dimensions affected 
by the confrontation between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed, between repression and emancipation. 

Unfortunately, the organizers were more concerned 
with getting a seat in the United Nations for “Native- 
Americans” than with the idea of freedom, of a new hu- 
man society. Their attacks were pointed towards the 
“White man”; capitalism was not the issue for this or- 
ganization that claims to represent the indigenous peo- 
ple of the U.S. 

Domitila Chungara, a revolutionaiy Quechuan woman 
who all her life has fought on behalf of the Bolivian 
peasants and miners, said in an interview on the “500th 
anniversary” a few years ago: “All the struggles in 
America have only one mother, that for me is like a tree 
trunk whose roots are the capitalist system imposed in 
our worlds. Against this system we have to unite, we 
have to cut its roots which are destroying humani- 
ty.. .and create a new society where the exploitation of 
man by man and the discrimination against women 
doesn’t exist anymore, and where human life is respect- 
ed.” 

— Carlos Varela 

San Francisco Bay Area 

The City of Berkeley replaced Columbus Day with 
“Indigenous People’s Day” and sponsored a correspond- 
ing weekend celebration. On Columbus Day itself, the 
annual parade in San Francisco was disrupted by pro- 
testers, and a police car was torched. 

Hundreds attended the “International Tribunal of In- 
digenous People and Oppressed Nations in the USA,” 
Oct. 2-4, sponsored by the American Indian Movement 
(AIM) which put “Columbus’ legacy on trial.” Partici- 
pants were there from all over the U.S. and as far away 
as Germany. The Tribunal’s highpoint was the panel on 
the closing day, “500 Years of Resistance Through 
Women’s Eyes,” where Lourdes Lugo, a Puerto Rican 
independence activist, said, “We have to fight against all 
those oppressions (of youth, women, people of color), yet 
never forget about liberation of humanity as a whole.” 

This contrasted to the tenor of a Berkeley campus 
teach-in on the steps of Sproul Hall Oct. 7. Several 
speakers denounced the historical oppression of Native 
Americans and Blacks in the Americas. One activist, 
however, denounced working class white Americans for 


supposedly carrying out the oppressive policies of the es- 
tablishment. 

The largest event— and in some ways most open to 
spontaneous expression— happened Oct. 11, the day be- 
fore Columbus Day. Some ten thousand demonstrators 
turned out to protest the annual reenactment at Aquat- 
ic Park of Columbus’ landing. 

After this rally, the participants marched to the Civic 
Center, picking up demonstrators along the way. Here, 
women speakers, this time Native Americans, declared, 
“Women shouldn’t be treated inferior to men, and 
should be included equally in decision-making.” 

— Participant 


DeKalb, III. 



Over 1,500 people filled the Denver, Colorado 
Civic Center Park vowing to lie down in front of 
the official Columbus Day parade, until 20 min- 
utes before the starting time, when the parade’s 
organizers gave in to the demands of the Ameri- 
can Indian Movement and canceled the parade. 
AIM spokesman Glen Morris said, “We will never 
allow another Columbus Day parade in this city. 
This is proof we can stop it.” 


Gay liberation must aim to totally change society 


Chicago , 111.— I attended a debate between Interna- 
tional Socialist Organization (ISO) and Queer Nation 
called “Queer Nation and Identity Politics: A Debate” 
at the Midwest Radical Scholars and Activists Confer- 
ence here Oct. 25. As a gay liberationist, naturally I was 
curious since Queer Nation is a radical, direct action gay 
organization. 

The ISO member, Lance Selfa, critiqued identity poli- 
tics in contrast to Marxism. He said that Marxists work- 
ing for a socialist transformation really want a radical 
democracy, and that by dividing the gay community up 
into lots of different factions, i.e., ACT-UP, Queer Na- 
tion, Men of Color Together, etc., we fight with each 
other instead of our capitalist oppressors. In much the 
same way, he said, the women’s movement was broken 
down in the 1970s. He gave the example of how the San 
Francisco Queer Nation chapter became divided when 
two lesbian cops wanted to join it. The white men were 
in favor of admitting them and the women and people of 
color were against it. Thus the group is now polarized. 

He criticized Queer Nation for trying to fit into 
straight society instead of totally uprooting it. But 
what I actually heard him saying was that he op- 
poses independent struggles and is in favor of gay 
activists just doing what the ISO says. :TI 

Lisa, a philosophy student at Roosevelt University, 
represented Queer ' Nation. I am sure that '-She did not 
speak for all members of Queer Nation when she stated 
that, “Theories of politics don’t work,” and “I see no 
relation between the struggles of Black people, the 
struggles of women and the struggles of queers.” She 
said the only politics she knows is the politics of the 
street. Using very visible direct actions like mall-ins, 
(mass shopping excursions by gay families), and kiss- 
ins, Queer Nation provides the public with an opportu- 
nity to see a too-often invisible community. 

When I asked one member of Queer Nation why there 
were no people of color at this debate, he asked me if I 
knew “that this is a Radical Scholars Conference”! 

A welfare mother shared her fears that an organiza- 
tion like the ISO might put trade-union issues before 
her’s and she wouldn’t want her concerns as a lesbian 
to be ignored and then be told what to do on top of that. 
My problem with the ISO position was similar; I don’t 
want “the revolution” to undermine the independent 
movement for gay liberation. I want to be able to live 
my life without homophobia and I have to fight for that 


every day. If there aren’t groups like Queer Nation and 
Act-Up, who will fight for gay liberation? 

Some of Queer Nation’s literature does link together 
homophobia and racism. But on the other hand, it both- 
ers me that they don’t address the link between capital- 
ism and homophobia, or connect their struggle to up- 
rooting society. To me gay liberation is connected to 
other struggles because it aims at totally changing 
society. Where I’m stuck as a gay liberationist and rev- 
olutionary is that the revolutionaries don’t recognize 
gay liberation as an important aspect of social change, 
and groups like Queer Nation don’t see their relation to 

— Tom Williamson 


Despite continuous police threats and presence, over 
200 Northern Illinois University students walked out of 
class on Columbus Day, Oct. 12, and staged a teach-in 
at the Martin Luther King Commons Mall. Lakota, Al- 
gonquin, various Latin American as well as Black Amer- 
ican and Marxist-Humanist perspectives were articulat- 
ed at the teach-in. Then students gathered at the Cen- 
ter for Latino Studies where a new mural was unveiled 
symbolizing the need for world peace and liberation. 

— Mama Leber 

MSU conference report 

Feminist theories collide 

Lansing, Mich.— About 100 women, mostly gradu- 
ate students, met at Michigan State University Oct. 
17-18 for the provocatively titled conference, “The Poli- 
tics of Feminism: Beyond Universalism and Particular- 
ism.” The conference had originated in a feminist theo- 
ry seminar where students had raised critical questions 
about the political ramifications of postmodernist femi- 
nist theory. Questions about the relations between theo- 
ry and politics reemerged throughout the weekend. 

Maria Lugones kicked off the discussion in her key- 
note speech, “Purity - Impurity and Separation: 
Reconception of Separation and the Logic of the Politics 
of Identity.” Drawing on Gloria Anzaldua’s concept of 
mestizas, women on the borders of identities, like 
Chicanas, Lugones discussed the “interlocking oppres- 
sions” of women’s experiences. Dominant groups ignore 
such experiences by separating society into rigid catego- 
ries which turn white, straight people into the “pure” 
and women of color and lesbians into the “impure” or 
mixed— mestizaje. Lugones urged Latina lesbians and 
others to use mestizaje as the basis for resistance. 

Conference workshops ranged from feminist theory 
panels to workshops on the intersections of racial and 
sexual oppression to a presentation of Grace Poore’s 
Voices Heard Sisters Unseen, a video on domestic vio- 
lence against lesbians, prostitutes and deaf women. At a 
workshop on “Parallels and Intersections of Oppres- 
sion,” Papusa Molina argued for not only tolerating dif- 
ference, but embracing it. Differences included every- 
thing from how we dress to cultural, racial and class dif- 
ferences. One woman raised the abstractness of the con- 
cept of “embracing differences” when she asserted that 
she would not embrace the difference of the Ku Klux 
Klan, 

Other troubling and contradictory aspects of the 
weekends’ discussions on interlocking oppressions and 
concepts of difference came out at a workshop Sunday 
called, “Walking the Talk: Feminism Across the Bor- 
ders.” 

When a question was raised as to why this confer- 
ence didn’t attract Black women, a fiery debate en- 
sued. Several Latina and Indian poststructuralists 
argued that, “By bringing that up, you are trying to 
make us invisible, you’re perpetuating the dichoto- 
my of Black/white as being the only racism in this 
country.” However, other women asked why recog- 
nizing the specificity and importance of Black wom- 
en’s historic struggles for freedom in the U.S. meant 
denying other struggles and forms of racism. 

The conference was important because in nearly all 
the sessions women who had been studying feminist 
theoiy while also active politically brought up challeng- 
ing questions which call for much more discussion. 
Many of them revolved around the troubling positions 
we can end up in when concepts of identity, difference 
and diversity become abstract— disconnected from his- 
toric struggles to totally uproot oppression. 

— Laurie and Maya 


Chicago City College students protest class cuts 


Chicago, ///.—Filling the streets with chants of 
“No education, no peace!” over 300 angry City College 
students from several schools throughout Chicago 
marched on Oct. 13 from Harold Washington College to 
the corporate headquarters of Helene Curtis to demand 
that Ronald Gidwitz, the company’s president, be 
ousted from his position as City College board Chair- 
man, and his plan to turn their colleges into a primarily 
non-college credit job training system be dropped. These 
“reforms” have resulted in 700 class cuts in the fall se- 
mester alone, turning away 15,000 students. 

Summing up the mood, a student said, “We earn 
our rights the old fashioned way — we fight for 
them.” Many signs attacked the view that they could 
only be a “trained work force” for dead end jobs 
like, “Big Business is Big Brother to City Colleges,” 
“Opportunity: $4.25 hr. jobs,” above a cartoon of a 
human being who is transformed into a robot as he 
enters a door labeled “Truman College” and comes 
out a door labeled “Gidwitz University.” Punning on 
Gidwitz’s name, Olive Harvey students held a ban- 
ner declaring, “Down with Get-rich!” 

This demonstration of Black, Latino, and white work- 
ing-class youth came after a year of an increasingly bit- 
ter struggle to defend their ever shrinking educational 
opportunities since Gidwitz was appointed. 

At the core of his plan is what a Chamber of Com- 
merce publication described as “a civic job training 
mechanism that asks businesses what skills they 


need and then develops programs to deliver those 
skills.” 

Yet the only thing this great innovation has been able 
to deliver so far is class-cuts, larger class sizes, and 
threats of more stringent entrance requirements. The 
700 classes closed this semester were on top of 435 sec- 
tions closed the previous semester to maximize class 
sizes. Moreover Gidwitz closed 67 off-campus classes. 
These literacy, English as a second language, and high 
school equivalency classes are supposedly the types of 
“remedial” programs Gidwitz is for, yet he has suggest- 
ed closing over 200 more. 

When the march reached the front door of the Helene 
Curtis building disagreements broke out between the 
organizers of the march and most of the marchers. The 
organizers had intended to rally the marchers to sup- 
port the class action suit they had already filed, to sup- 
port a non-binding resolution being made in the City 
Council, and to continue marching. The students, how- 
ever, blocked the doors, and locked arms shouting, 
“Hell no, we won’t go!” when police arrived with a pad- 
dy wagon. 

During the march students spontaneously chanted, 
“No justice, no peace!” despite the more reformist slo- 
gans coming from the bullhorns. This division between 
leaders and ranks was expressed most starkly when an 
organizer tried to lead a chant of “Resolution!” but the 
crowd, following the lead of a young Black man, insisted 
on chanting “Revolution!” — Jim Guthrie 
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[ Our Life and Times 

by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

j In a flowering of Native American consciousness not 
seen so sharply in many years, indigenous peoples or- 
ganized demonstrations throughout the Americas 
around Oct. 12 to denounce the 500th anniversary of 
Columbus’ arrival in the Western hemisphere and to 
celebrate half a millenia of resistance and revolt. 

• GUATEMALA —Demonstrations were held in at 
least four cities. The Quiche activist and leader, 
Rigoberta Menchu, said that native peoples were mark- 
ing “500 years of despoilment, destruction and discrimi- 
nation.” When she was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
four days later, she made clear her position on the 
struggle for self-determination: “I may not share paci- 
<e fist ideas completely, that man should not act. I think 
he should, especially when it is war in America.” 
Menchu hailed the freedom struggle of 30 million Indi- 
ans in North and South America today: “We’re not 
myths from the past...We are people, and we want to be 
respected.” Menchu said she would use the prize to fo- 
cus world attention on the over-three-decades-long civil 
war in Guatemala, where a brutal right-wing military 
has killed over 100,000 people, most of them Indians. 

New horrors in Bosnia 

The war in Bosnia-Herzegovina moves daily to new 
levels of horror. Organizations such as the UN are pre- 
dicting up to 400,000 civilian casualties this winter from 
among those huddled in towns besieged by the genocidal 
Serbian forces. Already 40,000, most of them civilians, 
have died in the war in the former Yugoslavia, and two 
million people are refugees. The main victims are the 
Bosnian Muslim Slavs, who have been subjected to mas- 
sacre, torture, concentration camps, gang rape and sex- 
ual slavery by their Serbian conquerors. 

By Oct. 10, when the mainly Muslim town of 
'it. Bosanski Brod fell to Serbian forces and was burned 
and pillaged by the victors, a still newer horror began to 
unfold. Croatian forces, up to now allied with the Mus- 
lim-led Bosnian government, struck a deal and suddenly 
retreated without informing the Bosnian defenders, 
opening the lines for the Serbs to overrun the city. 

By late October, people were speaking of a Serbian- 
Croation Entente to carve up Bosnia. Before the war 
broke out in April, Bosnia’s population was 44% Muslim 
Slav, 31% Serb and 17% Croat. Today, Serbs control 
70% of the territory, from which they have killed or 
driven out other groups as part of their so-called “eth- 
nic cleansing.” Croatian forces control most of the rest 
of Bosnia, except for Sarajevo and a few surrounding 
cities in central Bosnia, plus a pocket around Bihae in 
the northwest. 

The poorly armed Bosnian forces are on the verge of 
being overrun completely, as they now have to battle 
Croatian as well as Serbian forees. The UN and the so- 
called international community have done nothing ex- 
cept deliver token food aid and impose an economic 
blockade on Serbia. In a situation reminiscent of Spain 
in the 1930s, the bourgeois democracies have con- 
demned aggression verbally, but refuse to allow arms 
^ sales to the victim, all in the name of a general ban on 
arms sales. This gives the continued advantage to the 
well-armed Serbian forces. 


• PANAMA— 3,000 Native Americans marched to the 
center of Panama City. They denounced celebrations of 
the Columbus anniversary and called for a “multi-na- 
tional, multi-cultur: 

• MEXICO -In- 
dians from all over 
the hemisphere 
gathered in the 
old Aztec center of 
Teotihuacan. 

Some 500 came on 
foot from as far 
away as Alaska 
and Peru to, in 
the words of one, 

“restore our cul- 
ture, to honor 
those who fought 
for indigenous 
rights.” 

• COLOMBIA 

—In Popayan, 

4,000 people dem- 
onstrated. In Co- 
lombia and Ecua- 
dor, Indian sit-ins 
blocked traffic on 
the Pan American Indigenous protest in Mexico 
highway. 

• ECUADOR— Indians called for a series of demon- 
strations around the country to mark “500 years of re- 
sistance.” In Quito, thousands of students, human 
rights activists and others demonstrated with Indians. 
On Oct. 11, 5,000 Indians came together in the Andes 
to honor a 16th century Inca military leader killed by 
Spanish gold plunderers. 

• BOLIVIA —Native American organizations led a 
massive demonstration in La Paz. 

Savimbi threatens Angola 

In Angola Jonas Savimbi, once the darling of Jesse 
Helms and the U.S. ultra-Right, as well as the apartheid 
rulers of South Africa, lost the September elections with 
40% of the vote and is now threatening to resume his 
terrorist war. The ruling MPLA (Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola) President Jose Eduardo dos 
Santos got 49.5%. In parliamentary elections, the MPLA 
defeated Savimbi’s UNITA (National Union for Total 
Independence of Angola) 53.7% to 34.1%. 

Some 800 international election monitors certified 
that the balloting results were free from tampering. Ap- 
parently refusing to accept anything except a win, 
Savimbi refused conciliatory meetings with dos Santos. 
Sporadic fighting broke out in Luanda, and several 
thousand UNITA troops reportedly surrounded the city. 

A truce between the MPLA and UNITA, brokered by 
the U.S. and Russia in June, 1991, led to the elections. 
However, the civil war in Angola was not simply a prod- 
uct of the Cold War. When Angolans experienced a gen- 
uine revolution in 1975, which reached out to the rest 
of Africa and the world, the U.S. along with South Afri- 
ca rushed in to strangle it by arming any and all opposi- 
tion, including Savimbi. 


• CHILE —In Santiago, thousands took part in a 
march denouncing “500 years of submission.” In the 
city of Valtfivia, six Mapuche Indians were arrested 
when they tried to take over a church mass. 

• PERU —In Cusco, former capital of the Inca nation, 
thousands of Indians commemorated the victims of Eu- 
ropean conquest. 

• DOMINICAN REPUBLIC- A trip here by the 
Pope to commemorate the Columbus anniversary was 
preceded by weeks of street protests. Part of the bizarre 
pomp included the dedication of the collosal Columbus 
Lighthouse built by the aging and authoritasian ruler, 
Joaquin Balaguer, at a cost of at least $70 million. 

At least 8,000 families were evicted to clear land for 
the lighthouse and its surrounding gardens. Another 
20,000 families were evicted in Santo Domingo during a 
six-year demolition frenzy to “beautify” the area before 
a 1992 tourist boom which never happened. Police killed 
two people during the anti-lighthouse protests. 

While the Pope, opening a special meeting of Latin 
American bishops, thanked God for the missionaries 
who followed Columbus to the Americas, youth set up 
flaming barricades and denounced Columbus as the “ex- 
terminator of a race.” The entire indigenous population 
of Taino Indians were quickly wiped out after Spain set 
up its first colony of the “New World.” 

Most Dominicans, who are of African or mixed heri- 
tage, scorned Balaguer’s fawning of the Spanish legacy. 
The Black Dimension also made its presence felt when a 
group of priests from neighboring Haiti published an 
open letter for the bishops meeting, which criticized the 
Vatican as the only government in the world to recog- 
nize the government that overthrew Haiti’s 
democractically elected president. Rev. Aristide. 

Millions strike in Italy 

The Italian labor movement, perhaps Europe’s 
strongest, has suddenly stepped into the forefront of na- 
tional politics again after years of defeats and setbacks 
during the Reagan-Thatcher era. This was seen on Oct. 
13, when no less than ten million workers took to the 
streets in a four-hour strike to protest austerity moves 
by the government coalition led by Social Democratic 
Prime Minister Giuliano Amato. 

It was not only the sheer size of the strike, the big- 
gest in two decades, that was so startling after so many 
years of defeats. It was also the fact that the demand 
for an open confrontation on the streets was coming 
from below, from rank-and-file workers, dragging along 
a reluctant labor leadership. 

Last July, all of the leading union federations, includ- 
ing the CGIL (General Confederation of Italian Labor), 
led by the Party of the Democratic Left (the former 
Communists), had signed an agreement with capital and 
the state ending forever one of Italian labor’s proudest 
accomplishments: the mobile scale which automatically 
pegs wage increases to inflation, first won as far back as 
1946. A few days later, in the first sign of trouble for 
the government, the CGIL, the country’s largest labor 
federation, was forced by rank-and-file pressure to re- 
verse itself, killing the new wage-price accords and leav- 
ing the mobile scale in place. Bruno Trentin, the CGIL 
leader who had signed the new accords, was even forced 
to resign for a period of time. 

But the Amato government, under severe pressure 
from international creditors as well as the German and 
French governments, went ahead with further austerity 
moves, including a plan to slash national health insur- 
ance and pension benefits. By September, 100,000 work- 
ers were demonstrating in Florence against austerity. 

The government held firm for a few weeks, even suc- 
ceeding in ramming its austerity proposals through one 
of the houses of parliament. But then the sheer force of 
the Oct. 13 demonstrations forced it to see reason. 
Three days later, Amato backed down. 

Chinese Party Congress 

The recently concluded 14th Chinese Communist Par- 
ty (CCP) Congress reaffirmed rulers committed to what 
ex-officio leader Deng Xiaoping calls “reform,” and 
what dissidents call “free market authoritarianism.” 
China’s economy, nurtured by the state, has grown at a 
hot-house 12% rate, resulting in rural dislocation, un- 
employment and strikes. No less than in the West, Chi- 
na’s rulerauare casting about for some way to deal with 
their own state-capitalist crises while crushing any re- 
volt. 

According to the 14th Congress line, “reform is also a 
revolution.. .whose goal is to liberate the productive 
forces.” Jiang Zemin, the CCP General Secretary, fur- 
ther stated that “to accelerate economic growth we 
must.. .not get bogged down in an abstract debate over 
what is socialist and what is capitalist.” One dissident 
observed that “preserving Communist Party rule is all 
that socialism means now.” 

It is significant that one of the three new people on 
the CCP Politburo Standing Committee, Liu Huaquing, 
is the first military man appointed to that group of sev- 
en men who rule over one billion people. The CCP Cen- 
tral Committee is now 25% military, and this doesn’t 
only reflect their reward for crushing the 1989 
Tiananmen Square uprising. It was Mao who put the 
Army on a par with the CCP. The military will likely be 
playing a major role when 88-year-old Deng’s passing 
gives the go ahead to a new power struggle. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxkt-Humanists that stands for t he abolition I 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in Rus- 
sia pr China. We stand for tike development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 


ieft us in her work from the 1049s to the 1989s are 


maids®, 

New® & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes .against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion-activities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 

Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
• from below could be heard unseparated from the ar- 
ticulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have or- 
ganized ourselves into a committee form of organi- 
zation rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Mandat-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1967-83), a Black pro- 
. duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker's Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
- Marxism and Freedom...fr«m 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 
Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism m its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as "Marxi.ft- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Cofteetion-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Malt Century of lbs World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan, 

Dunayevskaya’® philosophic comprehension of 
her creation mad development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Bunayevskaya'e origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humaniam (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Duna- 
yevskaya Collection. News ami Letters Commit- 
tees aims at developing and concretizing this body 
of ideas for ear time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative sodety, we participate in all class and freedom 
strokes, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim.„.to promote 
the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth mid those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Sehd for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Com- 
mittees, 




